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GOD'S  KNOWLEDGE. 


Psalm  147.  5. 


GREAT  IS  OUR  LORD,  AND  OF  GREAT  POWER:    HIS  UNDER- 
STANDING IS  INFINITE. 


PART  I. 

EXPOSITION    OF    THE    TEXT,    AND    GENERAL   OBSER- 
VATIONS. 


Believers  delight  to  celebrate  the  perfection  of  God — His 
care  of  all  men,  particularly  of'  his  church — Heals  the 
broken  heai^ted— Tells  the  fiumber  of  the  stars — /w- 
fnity  of  his  power  and  understanding — Acknowledged 
by  all  nations — What  knowledge  there  is  in  G^ — 
Knowledgt  rf  intelligence — Speculative  and  practical — 
His  knowledge  of  approbation — Must  ascribe  universal 

'  knmvledge.to  God. 


It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  Psalm,  and 
when  it  was  penned ;  some  think  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  a  Psalm  of  praise,  and 
is  made  up  of  matter  of  praise  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  God's  benefits  to  the  church,  his  providence  over 
his  creatures;  the  essential  excellency  of  his  nature. 
The  psalmist  doubles  his  exhortation  to  praise  God,  ver. 
1.    Praise  ye  the  Lord,  sing  pj^aise  to  our  God;  to  praise 
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him  from  his  dominion  as  Lord ;  from  his  grace  and 
mercy  as  our  God ;  from  the  excellency  of  the  duty 
itself,  it  k  good,  it  is  comely  :  some  read  it  comely,  some 
lovely  or  desirable,  from  the  various  derivation  of  the 
word. 

Nothing  so  viiich  tlelights  a  gracfous  soul,  as  an  op- 
portunity oi  ctkbrating  the  perfections  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  The  highest  duties  a  creature  can  render  to 
the  Creator  are  pleasant  and  delightful  in  themselves,  it 
is  comely.  Praise  is  a  duty  that  atiects  the  whole  soul. 
The  praise  of  God  is  a  decent  thing  ;  the  excellency  of 
God's  nature  deserves  it,  and  th6  benefits  of  God's  grace 
requires  it.  It  is  comely  \^\\q\\  done  as  it  ought  to  be. 
with  the  heart  as  mcU  as  with  the  voice :  a  sinner  sings 
ill  tJiough  his  voice  be  goOd  ;  the  soul  in  it  is  to  be  ele- 
vated above  earthly  tilings. 

The  first  matter  of  praise,  is  God's  erecting  and  pre- 
serving his  church,  vcr.  2.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jeru- 
salem, he  gathers  together  the  out-casts  of  Israel :  the 
walls  of  demolished  Jerusalem  are  now  re-edified  :  God 
hath  brought  back  the  caiptivity  of  Jacob,  and  reduced 
his  people  from  their  Babylonish  exilCy  and  those  that 
were  dispersed  into  strange  regions  he  hath  restored  to 
tlieir  habitations.  Or  it  may  be  prophetic  of  the  calling 
of  the .  Gentiles,  and  the  gathering  the  out-casts  of  the 
spiritual  Israel,  that  were  before  as  without  God  in  the 
zt'orld,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise.  Let 
God  be  praised,  but  esix^cially  for  building  up  his  church, 
and  gathering  the  Gentiles,  before  counted  as  out-casts. 
Isa.  11.  12.  He  gathers  them  in  this  world  to  the  faith, 
and  hereafter  to  glory. 

Obs.  1.  From  tlie  two  first  verses  observe,  all 
people  are  under  God's  care  :  but  he  has  a  particular 
regard  for  his  church.  This  is  the  signet  on  his  hand, 
as  a  bracelet  upon  his  arm  ;  this  is  his  garden  which  he 
delights  to  dress  ;  if  he  prunes  it,  it  is  to  purge  it ;  if  he 
digs  about  his  vine,  and  wounds  the  branches,  it  is  to 
make  it  more  beautiful  with  new  clusters,  and  restore  it 
to  a  fmitful  vigour, 

2.  All  great  deliverances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as 
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the  principal  autlwr,  whosoever  are  the  instruments.  77/e 
Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem,  he  gathirs  together^  the 
out-casts  of  Israel.  This  great  dehverance  from  Babylon 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Cyrus  or  Darius,  or  the  rest  of 
our  favourers ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  doth  it ;  we  had  his 
promise  for  it,  we  have  now  his  performance.  Let  us 
not  ascribe  that  which  is  the  eftect  of  his  truth,  only  to 
the  good  will  of  men;  it  is  Gods  act,  not  by  mighty 
fior  by  pozccr,  nor  by  weapons  of  war,  or  strength  of 
horses,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  He  sent  prophets 
to  comfort  us  while  we  were  exiles ;  and  now  he  hath 
stretched  out  his  own  arm  to  work  our  deliverance,  ac- 
cording to  his  word  ;  blind  man  looks  so  much  upon 
instruments,  that  he  hardly  takes  notice  of  God,  either 
in  afflictions  or  mercies,  and  this  is  the  cause  that  robs 
God  of  so  much  prayer  and  praise  in  the  world. 

Ver.  3,  He  heals  the  broken  in  heart,  and  binds  up 
their  ixvunds.  He  hath  now  restored  those  who  had  no 
hope  but  in  his  word ;  he  hath  dealt  with  them  as  a 
tender  and  skilful  surgeon ;  he  hath  applied  his  healing 
power,  and  dropped  in  his  sovereign  balsams ;  he  hatli 
now  furnished  our  fainting  hearts  with  refreshing  cordials. 
How  gracious  is  God,  that  restores  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  righteousness  to  the  penitent ;  man's  misery  is 
the  fittest  opportunit)'  for  God  to  make  his  mercy  illus- 
trious in  itself,  and  most  welcome  to  the  patient. 

He  proceeds  verse  4.  ^^^onder  not  that  God  calls  together 
the  out-casts,  and  singles  them  out  from  every  corner, 
for  their  return ;  why  can  he  not  do  this,  as  well  as  tell 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  ? 

There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in  tlie  eye 
of  man,  but  they  are  known  and  regarded  by  God; 
though  they  are  clouded  in  the  world,  yet  they  are  the 
stars  of  the  world ;  and  shall  God  number  the  inanimate 
stars  in  tlie  heavens,  and  make  no  account  of  his  living 
stars  on  the  earth  ?  No,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  he 
will  not  forget  them  ;  however  they  are  afflicted,  he  will 
not  dis{)erse  them  :  the  stars  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
are  innumerable  by  man ;  some  are  visible  and  known 
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by  men,  others  lie  more  hid  and  undiscovered  iii  a  con- 
fused  light,  as  those  in  the  milky-way,  man  cannot  see 
one  of  them  distinctly.  God  knows  all  his  people.  As 
he  can  do  Avhat  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  perform, 
so  he  understands  what  is  above  the  skill  of  man  to  dis- 
cover ;  shall  man  measure  God  by  his  scantiness  ?  Proud 
man  must  not  equal  himself  to  God,  nor  cut  God  as 
short  as  his  own  line. 

He  tells  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calls  them  all 
by  their  names.  He  hath  diem  all  in  his  list ;  as  gene- 
rals the  names  of  their  soldiers  in  tlie  muster-roll,  for 
they  are  his  host,  which  he  mai'shals  in  the  heavens,  as 
Isa.  40.  26,  where  you  have  the  like  expression;  he 
knows  them  more  distinctly  than  man  can  know  any 
thing,  and  so  distinctiy  as  to  call  them  all  by  their  names : 
He  knows  their  names,  that  is,  their  natural  offices,  in- 
fluences, the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  light,  their 
order  and  motion  ;  and  all  of  them,  the  least  glimmering 
star  as  mcU  as  the  most  glaring  planet ;  this  man  cannot 
do ;  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  Gen.  15. 
.5,  saith  God  to  Abraham,  whom  Josephus  represents  as  a 
gi'eat  astronomer ;  yea,  they  cannot  be  numbered,  Jer.  ^3, 
22,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  opinions  of  men,  eviden- 
ceth  their  ignorance  of  their  number;  some  reckoning 
1022,  others  1025,  otliers  1098,  others  7000,  besides 
those  that  by  reason  of  their  mixture  of  light  with  one 
another,  cannot  be  distinctly  discerned,  and  others  per- 
haps so  high,  as  not  to  be  reached  by  tlie  eye  of  man. 
To  impose  names  on  things,  and  names  according  to 
their  natures,  is  both  an  argument  of  power  and  dominion, 
and  of  wisdom  and  understanding :  from  the  imposition 
of  names  upon  tlie  creatures  by  Adam,  the  knowledge  of 
Adam  is  generally  concluded;  and  it  was  also  a  fruit 
of  that  dominion  God  allowed  him  over  the  creatures. 
Now  he  that  numbers  and  names  the  stars  tliat  seem  to 
lie  confused  among  one  another,  as  well  as  those  that 
appear  to  us  in  an  unclouded  night,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed accurately  to  know  his  people,  though  lurking  in 
secret  caverns,  and  know  those  that  are  fit  to  be  instru- 
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ments  of  their  deliverance ;  the  one  is  as  easy  to  him  as 
the  other ;  and  tlie  number  of  the  one  as  distinctly  known 
by  him,  as  the  multitude  of  the  other. 

Far  great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power,  his  un- 
derstatiding  is  injinite,  ver.  5.    He  wants  not  knowledge 
to  know  the  objects,  nor  power  to  effect  his  will  concern- 
ing them.     Of  great  power.     Much  power,  plenteous  in 
power;  so  the  word  n  is  rendered  Psal.  5.   15,  a  mul- 
titude of  power,    as  well  as  a  multitude  of  mercy ;   a 
power  that  exceeds  all  created  power  and  understanding. 
His  understanding  is  injinite.      You  may  not  imagine 
how  he  can  call  all  the  stars  by  name ;  the  multitude  of 
visible  being  so  great,  and  the  multitude  of  the  invisible 
being  greater;  but  you  must  know  that  as  God  is  Almighty, 
so  he  is  omniscient ;  and  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  power, 
so  no  account  can  exactly  be  given  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  His  understafnding  is  infinite.    No  number  or  account 
of  it;  isopim  and  so  the  same  words  are  rendered,  Joel 
I.  6,  A  nation  strong,  and  without  number :  No  end  of 
his    understanding,     Syriac,    no    measure,    no    bounds. 
His  essence  is  infinite,  and  so  is  his  power  and  under- 
standing ;    and  vast  is  his  knowledge,  that  we  can  no 
more  comprehend  it  than  we  can   measure  spaces  that 
are  without  limits,  or  tell  the  minutes  or  hours  of  eternity. 
Who  then  can  fathom  that  whereof  there  is  no  number, 
but  which  exceeds  all,  so  that  there  is  no  searching  of  it 
cut  ?     He  knows  universals,  he  knows  particulars.     We 
must  not  take  understanding  here,  as  noting  a  faculty, 
but  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  the  judgment  in  the  consideration  of  them, 
and  so  it  is  often  used,     i     ■ 

^■i  In  the  verse  there  is  a  description  of  God; — 1.  In  his 
•essence,  great  is  our  Lord.  2.  In  his  power,  of  great 
porwer.  3.  In  his  knowledge,  his  understanding  is  infinite; 
his  understanding  is  his  eye,  and  his  power  is  his  arm. 
'  Of  his  infinite  imierstanding^  I  am  to  discoiu'se. 

Doctrine.  God  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. All  knowledge.  Omnipi^sence  which  we  spake 
of  before,  respects  his  essence ;  omniscience  respects  his 
understanding,  according  to  our  manner  of  conception. 
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This  is  clear  in  scripture;  hence  God  is  called  a  God 
of  knowledge,  1  Sam.  2.  3,  The  Lord  is  a  God  q/  kiiozv- 
tedgc,  lleb.  knowledges  in  the  plural  number,  of  all  kind 
of  knoAvledge ;  it  is  spoken  there  to  quell  man's  pride  in 
his  own  reason  and  parts  ;  what  is  the  knowledge  of  man 
but  a  spark  to  the  Avhole  element  of  fire,  a  grain  of  dust, 
and  worse  than  nothing,  in  comparison  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  as  his  essence  is  in  comparison  of  the  essence 
of  God  ?  All  kind  of  knowledcre.  He  knows  what  angels 
know,  Mhat  man  knows,  and  inhnitely  more ;  he  knows 
himself,  his  own  operations,  all  his  creatures,  the  notions 
and  thoughts  of  them  ;  he  is  understanding  above  under- 
standing, mind  above  mind,  the  mind  of  minds,  the  light 
of  lights ;  this  the  Greek  word  Qihq  sisjuifies  in  the  ety- 
mology of  it,  of  Qfiiadai  to  see,  to  contemplate;  and  ^ai^wy 
of  ?a«w  scio.  The  names  of  God  signify  a  nature  viewing 
and  piercing  all  things ;  and  the  attribution  of  our  senses 
to  God  in  scripture,  as  hearing  and  seeing,  which  are  the 
senses  v.hereby  knowledge  enters  into  us,  signifies  God's 
knowledge. 

1 .  The  notion  of  God's  knowledge  of  all  things  lies 
above  the  ruim  of  nature;  it  was  not  obliterated  by  the 
fall  of  man.  It  was  necessary  offending  man  was  to 
know  that  he  had  a  Creator  whom  he  had  injured,  that 
he  had  a  Judge  to  try  and  punish  him ;  since  God  had 
thought  fit  to  keep  up  the  world,  it  had  been  kept  up  to 
no  purpose  had  not  this  notion  been  continued  alive  in 
the  minds  of  men ;  there  would  not  have  been  any  prac- 
tice of  his  laws,  no  bar  to  the  worst  of  crimes.  If  men 
had  thought  they  had  to  deal  with  an  ignorant  Deity, 
there  could  be  no  practice  of  religion.  Who  would  lift 
up  his  eyes,  or  spread  his  hands  towards  heaven,  if  he 
imagined  his  devotions  were  directed  to  a  God  as  blind 
as  the  heathens  imagined  fortune  ?  To  what  end  would 
it  be  for  them  to  make  heaven  and  earth  resound  with 
their  cries,  if  they  had  not  thought  God  had  an  eye  to 
see  them,  and -an  ear  to  hear  them?  And  indeed  the  very 
notion  of  a  God  at  the  first  blush,  speaks  him  a  being 
endowed  with  understanding;  no  man  can  imagine  a 
Creator  void  of  one  of  the  noblest  perfections  belonging 
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to  those  creatures  that  are  tlie  flower  and  cream  of  his 
works. 

2.  Therefore  all  natiojis  acknowledge  this,  as  well  as 
the  existence  and  being  of  God.  No  nation  but  .had 
their  temples,  particular  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  pre- 
sented their  sacrifices,  which  they  could  not  have  been  so 
vain  as  to  do,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  this  attri- 
bute. I'his  notion  of  God:«  knowledge  owed  not  its  rise 
to  tradition,  but  to  natural  implantation  ;  it  was  born  and 
grew  up  with  every  rational  creature.  Uliough  the  seve- 
ral nations  and  men  of  the  world  agreed  not  in  one  kind 
of  Deity,  or  in  their  .sentiments  of  his  nature  or  other 
perfections,  ^some  judging  him  clothed  with  a  fine  and 
pure  body ;  otliers  judging  him  an  uncompounded  spirjj ; 
some  fixing  him  to  a.,  seat  in  the  heavens ;  others  owning 
his  universal  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  yet  they 
all  agreed  in  the  universality- of  his  knowledge ;  and  their 
own  consciences  reflecting  their  crimes,  unknown  to  any  byt 
themselves,  would  keep  this  notion  in  some  vigour  whether 
they  would  or  no.  Now  this  being  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  by  nature,  cannot  be  false ;  for  nature  imprints 
not  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  falsity.  Nature 
would  not  pervert  the  reason  and  minds  of  men  :  univer- 
sal notions  of  God  are  from  original,  not  lapsed  nature, 
and  preserved  in  mankind  in  order  to  a  restoration  from 
a  lapsed  state.  The  heathens  acknowledged  this ;  in  all 
the  solemn  covenants,*  solemnized  with  oaths  and  the 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  this  attribute  w-as  sup- 
posed. They  confessed  knowledge  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Deity  ;  Scientia  deorum  vita,  saith  Cicero.  Some  called 
him  Nhc,  vieiis  mind,  pure  understanding,  without  any 
mote  '^jroirrrjq,  the  inspector  of  all.  As  they  called  him 
life  because  he  was  the  author  of  life ;  so  they  called 
him  intellectus,  because  he  was  the  author  of  all  know- 
ledge and  understanding  in  his  creatures.  And  one  be- 
ing asked,  Whether  any  man  could  be  hid  from  God  ? 
said  no,  not  so  much  as  thinking.     Some  call  him  the 


*  Agamemnon.  Homer,  II.  3.  v.  8.  making  a  covenant  with  Priam  invocate* 
the  5un  'HtXtoe  as  Travr  i<popu£  tcta  Trdvr'  inuKvuc, 
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e^^e  of  the  v/orld  ;*  and  the  Egyptians  represented  God 
by  an  eye  on  the  top  of  a  sceptre,  because  God  is  all  eye, 
and  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 

And  the  same  nation  made  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most 
excellent  metals,  consecrating  them  to  God,  and  hanging 
them  up  in  the  midst  of  their  temples,  in  signification  of 
God's  seeing  and  hearing  all  things ;  hence  they  called 
God  light,  as  well  as  the  scripture,  because  all  things  are 
visible  to  him. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this,  we  will  enquire, 
1.  What  kind  of  knowledge  or  understanding  there  is  in 
God.  2.  What  God  knows.  3.  How  God  knows  things. 
4.  The  proof  that  God  knows  all  things.  5.  The  use  of 
all  to  ourselves. 

1 .  IV hat  kind  of  understanding  or  knowledge  tli6re  is 
in  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  in  scripture  has  various 
names,  according  to  the  various  relations  or  objects  of  it. 
In  respect  of  present  things,  it  is  called  knowledge  or 
sight;  with  respect  of  tilings /?tf5^,  remembrance;  in  re- 
spect of  things  future,  or  to  come,  it  is  called  fore-know- 
ledge, or  prescience,  1  Pet.  1.  2.  In  regard  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  objects,  it  is  called  omniscience;  in  regard 
of  the  simple  understanding  of  things,  it  is  called  know- 
ledge; in  regard  of  acting,  and  modelling  the  ways  of 
acting,  it  is  called  wisdom  and  prudence,  Eph.  L  8.  He 
must  have  knowledge,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  wise; 
wisdom  is  the  flo^ver  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  the 
root  of  wisdom. 

,  As  to  what  this  knowledge  is ;  if  we  know  ivhat  know- 
ledge is  in  man,  w^e  may  appreliend  what  it  is  in  God,  re- 
moving all  imperfection  from  it,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
most  eminent  way  of  understanding  ;  because  we  cannot 
comprehend  God,  but  as  he  is  pleased  to  condescend  to 
us  in  his  own  ways  of  discovery ;  that  is,  under  some 
way  of  similitude  to  liis  most  perfect  creatures ;  there- 
fore we  have  a  notion  of  God  by  his  understanding  and 
will;  understanding,  whereby  he  conceives  and  appre- 
hends things ;  will,  whereby  he  extends  himself  in  acting 

tCramacb  in  1  p.  Aqui.  q.  14.  cap.  1,  p.  119.  Clem.  Alexand.  strona.  lib.  6. 
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according  to  his  wisdom,  and  whereby  he  approves  or 
disapproves.  Yet  we  must  not  measure  his  understand- 
ing by  our  own,  or  think  it  to  be  of  so  gross  a  temper  as 
a  created  mind ;  that  he  hath  eyes  or  flesh,  or  sees  or 
knows  as  man  sees,  Job  10.  4.  We  can  no  more  measure 
his  knowledge  by  ours,  than  we  can  measure  his  essence 
by  our  essence  :  as  he  hath  an  incomprehensible  essence, 
to  which  ours  is  but  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket ;  so  he  hath 
an  incomprehensible  knowledge  to  which  ours  is  but  as  a 
grain  of  dust,  or  mere  darkness  :  His  thoughts  are  above 
our  thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  variously  divided  by  the 
schools,  and  acknowledged  by  all  divines.  1 .  A  know- 
ledge visionis  8^  simplicis  intcliigentice ;  the  one  we  may 
call  a  sight,  the  other  an  understanding  ;  the  one  refers 
to  sense,  the  other  to  the  mind.  2.  A  knowledge  of 
vision  ov  sight  ;  thus  God  knows  himself  and  all  things 
that  really  were,  are,  or  shall  be  in  time ;  all  those  things 
which  he  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are  not  yet 
actually  sprung  up  in  the  world,  but  lie  couchant  in  their 
causes. 

First,  a  knowledge  of  intelligence,  or  simple  under- 
standing ;  the  object  of  this  is  not  things  that  are  in 
being,  or  that  shall  by  any  decree  of  God  ever  be  existent 
in  the  world ;  but  such  things  as  are  possible  to  be  wrought 
by  the  power  of  God,  though  they  shall  never  come  into 
being,  but  lie  for  ever  wrapped  up  in  darkness  and  no- 
thing. *  This  also  is  a  necessary  knowledge  to  be  allowed 
to  God,  because  the  object  of  this  knowledge  is  necessary. 

'  The  possibility  of  more  creatures  than  ever  were  or  shall 
be,  is  a  conclusion  that  hath  a  necessary  truth  in  it ;  as 
it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  God  can  produce  more 
creatures,  though  it  be  not  necessary  that  it  should  pro- 
duce more  creatures;  so  it  is  necessary  that  whatsoever 

'  ttie  power  of  God  can  work,  is  possible  to  be.  And  as 
God  knows  this  possibility,  so  he  knows  all  the  objects 
that  are  thus  possible ;  and  herein  doth  much  consist  the 
infiniteness  of  his  knowledge  as  shall  be  shewn  presently. 

•  Suarez  de  Deo  Irb.S.  cap.  4.  p.  280. 
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These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  differ :  that  of  vision, 
is  of  things  which  God  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they 
are  not  yet.  That  of  inteUigcnce,  is  of  things  "which 
never  shall  be;  yet  they  may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if 
God  please  to  will  and  order  their  being;  one  respects 
things  that  shall  be,  the  other  things  that  may  be,  and  are 
not  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  to  be  :  the  knowledge 
of  vision  follows  the  act  of  God's  will,  and  supposeth  an 
act  of  God's  will  before,  decreeing  things  to  be.  If  we 
could  suppose  any  first  or  second  in  God's  decree,  we 
might  say  God  knew  them  as  possible  before  he  decreed 
them ;  he  knew  them  as  future  because  he  decreed  them. 
For  without  the  will  of  God  decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to 
pass,  God  cannot  know  that  it  will  infallibly  come  to 
pass.  But  the  knowledge  of  intelligence  stands  without 
any  act  of  his  will,  in  order  to  the  being  of  those  things 
which  he  knows ;  he  knows  possible  things  only  in  his 
power ;  he  knows  other  things  both  in  his  power,  as  able 
to  effect  them  ;  and  in  his  will,  as  determining  the  being 
of  them ;  such  knowledge  we  must  grant  to  be  in  God, 
for  there  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  man ;  for  man 
doth  not  only  know  and  see  what  is  before  his  eyes  in  this 
world,  but  he  may  have  conceptions  of  many  more 
worlds,  and  many  more  creatures,  which  he  knows  are 
possible  to  the  power  of  God. 

2.  Secondly,  There  is  a  speculative  and  practical  know- 
ledge in  God. 

1,  A  speculative  knowledge  is,  Avhen  the  truth  of  a 
thing  is  known  without  a  respect  to  any  working  or  prac- 
tical operation.  The  knowledge  of  things  possible  is  in 
God  only  speculative,  *  and  some  say  God's  knowledge 
of  himself,  is  only  speculative,  because  there  is  notliing 
for  God  to  Avork  in  himself:  And  though  he  knows  him- 
self,  yet  this  knowledge  of  himself  doth  not  terminate 
there,  but  flowers  into  love  of,  and  delight  in  himself; 
yet  this  love  and  delight  is  not  enough  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  because  it  is  natural,  and  naturally  and 
necessarily  flows  from  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 

*  Suarez  d^  Deo,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  p.  138. 
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own  goodness :  he  cannot  but  love  himself,  and  dcliiiht 
in  himself,  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself.  But  that 
which  is  properly  practice,  is  where  there  is  a  dominion 
over  the  action,  and.  it  is  wrought  not  naturally  and 
necessarily,  but  in  a  way  of  freedom  and  counsel.  As 
when  we  see  a  beautiful  flower  or  other  thing,  there 
ariseth  a  delight  in  the  mind ;  this  no  man  will  call 
practice,  because  it  is  a  natural  affection  of  the  will, 
arising  from  the  virtue  of  the  object,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  understanding  in  a  practical  manner  by 
counselling,  commanding,  &c. 

2.  A  practical  knowledge  which  tends  to  operation  and 
practice,  and  is  the  principle  of  working  about  things 
that  are  known ;  as  the  knowledge  an  artificer  hath  in  an 
art  or  mystery.  This  knowledge  is  in  God  :  the  knowr 
ledge  he  hath  of  the  things  he  hath  decreed,  is  such  a 
kind  of  knowledge ;  for  it  terminates  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion,  which  is  not  a  natural  and  necessary  act,  as  the 
loving  himself,  and  delighting  in  himself  is,  but  wholly 
free  :  for  it  was  at  his  liberty  whether  he  would  create 
them  or  no;  this  is  called  discretion,  Jer.  10.  12.  He 
hatli  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion.  Such 
also  is  his  knowledge  of  the  things  he  hath  created, 
and  which  are  in  being,  for  it  terminates  in  the  govern- 
ment of  them  for  his  own  glorious  ends.  It  is  by  this 
knowledge  the  depths  are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop 

.  down  their  dew.  Pro.  3.  20.  This  is  a  kno^^  ledge  where- 
by  he  knows  the  essence,  qualities,  and  properties  of 
what  he  creates  and  governs  in  order  to  his  OAvn  glory, 
and  the  common  good  of  the  world  over  which  he  pre- 
sides; so  that  speculative  knowledge  is  God's  knowledge 
of  himself  and  things  possible,  practical  knowledge  is  his 

:  knowledge  of  his  creatures  and  things  governable  ;  yet  in 
.some  sort  this  practical  knowledge  is  not  only  of  things 
that  are  made,  but  of  things  which  are  possible,  which 
God  might  make,  though  he  will  not :  for  as  he  knows 
that  they  can  be  created,  so  he  knows  how  they  ai'e  to  be 
created,  and  how  to  be  governed,  though  he  never  will 
create  them.     This  is  a  practical  knowledge :  for  it  is 

«ot  requisite  to  constitute  a  knowledge  practically,  actu- 
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ally  to  act,  but  that  the  knowledge  in  itself  be  referable 
to  action.  * 

3.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  approbation,  as  well  as  ap- 
prehension. This  the  scripture  often  mentions :  words 
of  understanding  are  used  to  signify  the  acts  of  affection. 
This  knowledge  adds  to  the  simple  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  complacency  and  pleasure  of  the  will ;  and  is 
improperly  knowledge  because  it  belongs  to  the  will,  and 
not  to  the  understanding ;  only  it  is  radically  in  the  under- 
standing, because  affection  implies  knowledge;  men 
cannot  approve  of  that  which  they  are  ignorant  of.  Thus 
knowledge  is  taken,  Amos  3.  2,  You  only  have  I  known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  eai^th.  And  2  Tim.  2.  19- 
The  Lord  knoxvs  zvho  are  his,  that  is,  he  loves  them,  he 
doth  not  only  know  them  but  acknowledges  them  for  his 
own :  it  notes  not  only  an  exact  understanding,  but  a 
special  care  of  them ;  and  so  is  that  passage  to  be  under- 
stood, God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold, 
it  was  very  good :  That  is,  he  saw  it  with  an  eye  of  ap- 
probation, as  well  as  apprehension.  This  is  grounded 
upon  God's  knowledge  of  vision,  his  sight  of  his  creatures ; 
for  God  does  not  love  or  delight  in  any  thing  but  what  is  ' 
actually  in  being,  or  what  he  hath  decreed  to  bring  into 
being,  on  the  conti'ary  also,  when  God  does  not  approve, 
he  is  said  not  to  know,  Mat.  25.  12,  /  know  you  not  : 
And  jMaf.  7.  23,  /  never  knew  you :  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  their  works :  it  is  not  an  ignorance  of  under- 
standing, but  an  ignorance  of  will ;  for  while  he  saith  he 
never  knew  them,  he  testifies  that  he  did  know  them,  in 
rendering  the  reason  of  his  disapproving  them,  because 
he  knows  all  their  works :  so  he  knows  them,  and  does 
not  know  them,  in  a  different  manner  :  he  knows  them 
so  as  to  understand  them ;  but  he  does  not  know  them  so 
as  to  love  them. 

We  must  tlien  ascribe  an  universal  knowledge  to  God. 
If  we  deny  him  a  speculative  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of 
intelligence,  we  desti'oy  his  Deity,  we  make  him  igno- 
rant of  his  own  power :  if  we  deny  him  practical  know- 
ledge, we  deny  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures  :  for  as  his 
*  Stiarez  de  Deo  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  140. 
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creatures,  we  are  the  fruits  of  this  his  discretion  dis- 
covered in  creation  :  if  we  deny  his  knowledge  of  vision, 
we  deny  his  governing  dominion.  How  can  he  exercise 
a  sovereign  and  uncontroulable  dominion,  that  is  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  things  he  is  to  govern  ? 
if  he  had  not  knowledge  he  could  make  no  revelation ; 
he  tliat  knows  not,  cannot  dictate  ;  we  could  then  have 
no  scripture.  To  deny  God  knowledge  is  to  obliterate 
tlie  scripture,  and  demolisli  the  Deity. 

God  is  described  in  Zeck.  3.  9,  '<^ith  seven  eyes,  to 
shew  his  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  all  occurrences 
in  the  world ;  and  the  cherubim,  or  whatsoever  is  meant 
by  the  wings,  are  described  to  he  foil  of  eyes,  both  before 
and  behind,  round  about  them ;  much  more  is  God  all 
eye,  all  ear,  all  understanding,  Ezek.  1.18.  The  sun  is 
a  natural  image  of  God ;  if  the  sun  had  an  eye,  it  would 
see ;  if  it  had  an  understanding,  it  would  know  all  visible 
things ;  it  would  see  what  it  shines  upon,  and  understand 
what  it  influenceth  in  the  most  obscure  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Doth  God  excel  his  creature  the  sun  in  excellency  and 
beauty,  and  not  in  light  and  understanding?  Certainly, 
more  than  the  sun  excels  an  atom  or  grain  of  dust. 

We  may  yet  make  some  representation  of  this  know- 
ledge of  God  by  a  lower  thing,  a  picture,  which  seems  to 
look  upon  every  one,  though  there  be  never  so  great  a 
multitude  in  the  room  where  it  hangs ;  no  man  can  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  but  it  seems  to  behold  him  in  particular, 
and  so  exactly  as  if  there  were  none  but  him,  upon  whowi 
the  eye  of  it  were  fixed ;  and  every  man  finds  the  same 
cast  of  it ;  shall  art  frame  a  thing  of  that  nature,  and 
shall  not  the  God  of  art  and  all  knowledge  be  much  more 
in  reality  than  that  is  in  imagination  ?  Shall  not  God  have 
a  far  greater  capacity  to  behold  every  thing  in  the  world 
which  is  infinitely  less  to  him  than  a  wide  room  to  a  pic- 
ture? 
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TIlE    EXTENT    OF    JEHOVAll's    KXOM'LEDGE. 


God  only  knows  himself- — Otherxvise  he  could  not  be  per 
feet — He  could  not  be  blessed — Could  create  7wthing — 
God  knows  his  orum  essence — Perfectly — Kworr*  all 
things — Possible — Past — Present — Knows  all  crea- 
tures— Their  actions — Thoughts — Notiotis  of  mind  and 
will — He  knows  all  sin — Things  future  knoxvn  to  him. 


(jtOD  knows  Jiimself,  and  only  knows  himself.  This 
is  the  tirst  and  oridnal  knowledge,  wherein  he  excels  all 
creatures.  No  man  exactly  knows  himself;  much  less 
does  he  understand  the  full  nature  of  a  spirit;  and  much 
less  still  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God ;  for  Mhat 
proportion  can  there  be  between  a  finite  faculty  and  an 
infinite  object?  Herein  consists  the  infinity  of  God's 
knowledge,  that  he  knows  his  own  essence,  that  he  knows 
that  which  is  unknowable  to  any  else.  It  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  knowing  the  creature  which  he  hath 
made,  as  in  knowing  himself  who  was  never  made.  It 
is  not  so  much  infinite,  because  he  knows  all  things  Mhich 
are  in  the  world,  or  that  shall  be ;  or  things  that  he  can 
make,  because  the  number  of  them  is  finite ;  but  because 
he  hatli  a  perfect  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
own  infinite  perfections.  ^'  Though  it  be  said  that  angels 
see  his  face,  Matt.  18.  10,  that  sight  notes  rather  their 
immediate  attendance,  than  their  exact  knowledge  ;  they 
see  some  signs  of  his  presence  and  majesty,  more  illus- 

•  Moulin. 
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trious  and  express  than  ever  appeared  to  man  in  this  life ; 
but  the  essence  of  God  is  invisible  to  them,  hid  from 
them  in  the  secret  place  of  eternity ;  none  knows  God 
but  himself,  1  Cor.Q,.  11,  fVhat  man  knffics  the  things 
of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  ?  So  the  things  of  God 
knows  710  man  but  the  spirit  oj  God;  the  spirit  of  God 
searches  the  deep  things  of  God  ;  searcheth,  that  is,  ex- 
actly knows,  thoroughly  understands,  as  those  who  have  their 
eyes  in  every  cliink  and  crevice  to  see  what  lies  hid  tliere  : 
the  word  search,  denotes  not  an  enquiry,  but  an  exact 
knowledge,  such  as  men  have  of  things  upon  a  diligent 
scrutiny ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  search  the  heart  and 
the  reins,  it  doth  not  signify  a  precedent  ignorance,  but 
an  exact  knowledge  of  -the  most  intimate  corners  of  the 
hearts  of  men.  As  tlte  conceptions  of  men  are  unknown 
to  any  but  themselves ;  so  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence, 
perfections,  and  decrees  are  unknown  to  any  but  to 
God  himself;  he  only  knows  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
knows,  what  he  can  do,  and  what  he  hath  decreed 
to  do. 

For  first,  if  God  did  not  know  himself,  he  would  not  he 
perfect.  It  is  the  perfection  of  a  creature  to  know  itself, 
much  more  a  perfection  belonging  to  God.  If  God  did 
not  comprehend  himself,  he  would  want  an  infinite  perfec- 
tion, and  so  would  cease  to  be  God,  in  being  defective  in 
that  which  intellectual  creatures  in  some  measure  possess. 
As  God  is  the  most  perfect  being,  so  he  must  have  the 
most  perfect  understanding :  if  he  did  not  understand 
himself,  he  would  be  under  the  greatest  ignorance,  because 
he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  most  excellent  object.  Igno- 
rance is  the  imperfection  of  the  understanding;  and  igno- 
rance of  one's  self  is  a  greater  imperfection  than  ignorance 
of  things  without.  If  God  should  know  all  things  with- 
out hiniself,  and  not  know  himself,  he  would  not  have 
the  most  perfect  knowledge,  because  he  would  not  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  best  of  objects. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  could  not  be 
blessed.  Nothing  can  have  any  complacency  in  itself, 
without  the  knowledge  of  itself.  Nothing  can  in  a  ra- 
tional manner  enjoy  itself,  without  understanding  itself. 
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The  blessedness  of  God  consists  not  in  the  knowledcre  of 
any  thing  without  him,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  own  excellency,  as  the  principle  of  all  things.  If, 
therefore,  he  did  not  perfectly  know  himself  and  his  own 
happiness,  he  could  not  enjoy  a  happiness ;  for  to  be,  and 
not  to  know  to  be,  is  as  if  a  thing  were  not.  He  is.  God 
blessed  for  et'er,  Rom.  9-5.  and  therefore  for  ever  had  a 
knowledge  of  himself. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  himself  he  could  create  no- 
thing. For  he  would  be  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and 
his  own  ability ;  and  he  that  doth  not  know  how  far  iiis 
power  extends,  could  not  act.  If  he  did  not  know  him- 
self, he  could  know  nothing;  and  he  that  knows  nothing, 
can  do  notliing ;  he  could  not  know  an  effect  to  be  possi- 
ble to  him,  unless  he  knew  his  own  power  as  a  cause. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  could  govern  no- 
thing. He  could  not  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
holiness  and  righteousness,  prescribe  laws  to  men,  nor 
without  a  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  order  himself  a 
manner  of  worship  suitable  to  it. 

All  worship  must  be  congruous  to  the  dignity  and  na- 
ture of  tlie  object  worshipped ;  he  must  therefore  know 
his  own  authority  whereby  worship  was  to  be  enacted,  his 
own  excellency  to  which  worship  was  to  be  suited,  his 
own  glory  to  which  worship  was  to  be  directed.  If  he 
did  not  know  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  to  punish, 
because  he  would  not  know  what  was  contrary  to  himself: 
not  knowing  himself,  he  would  not  know  what  was  a  con- 
tempt of  him,  and  what  an  adoration  of  him ;  w  hat  w  as 
worthy  of  God,  and  what  was  unworthy  of  him.  In  fine, 
he  could  not  know  other  things,  unless  he  knew  himself; 
unless  he  knew  his  own  power,  he  could  not  know  how 
he  created  things ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  wisdom,  he 
could  not  know  the  beauty  of  his  works ;  unless  he  knew 
his  own  glory,  he  could  not  know  the  end  of  his.  works ; 
unless  he  knew  his  own  holiness,  he  could  not  know  what 
was  evil ;  and  unless  he  knew  his  own  justicCj  he  could 
not  know  how  to  punish  the  crimes  of  hisi  offending  crea- 
tures.    And  therefore,  .-Irorv! 

God  knows  himself,  because  his  knowledg^j  with  his 
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will  is  the  cause  of  all  other  things  that  can  fall  under  his 
cognizance.  He  knows  himself  first,  before  he  can  know 
any  otlier  thing ;  that  is,  first  according  to  our  concep- 
tions;  for  indeed  Crod  knows  himself  and  all  other  things 
at  once ;  he  is  the  first  truth,  and  therefore  is  the  first 
object  of  his  own  understanding.  I'here  is  nothing  more 
excellent  than  himself,  and  therefore  nothing  more  known 
to  him  than  liimself.  As  he  is  all  knowledge,  so  he  hath 
in  himself  the  most  excellent  object  of  knowledge.  To 
understand  is  properly  to  know  one's  self.  No  object  is 
so  intellidble  to  God  as  God  is  to  himself,  nor  so  inti- 
mately  and  immediately  joined  with  his  understanding  as 
himself;  for  his  understanding  is  his  essence,  himself. 

He  knows  himself  by  his  own  essence.  He  knows  not 
himself  and  his  own  power  by  the  effect,  because  he 
knows  himself  from  eternity,  before  there  was  a  world,  or 
any  effect  of  his  power  extant.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  by 
the  cause,  for  God  hath  no  cause ;  nor  a  knowledge  of 
himself  by  any  species  or  any  thing  from  without.  If  it 
were  any  thing  from  without  himself,  that  must  be  created 
or  uncreated  ;  if  uncreated,  it  would  be  God ;  and  so  we 
must  either  own  many  Gods,  or  own  it  to  be  his  essence, 
and  so  not  distinct  from  himself:  if  created,  then  his 
knowledge  of  himself  would  depend  upon  a  creature  ;  he 
could  not  then  know  himself  from  eternity,  but  in  time, 
because  nothing  can  be  created  from  eternity,  but  in  time. 
God  knows  not  himself  by  any  faculty,  tor  there  is  no 
composition  in  God,  he  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  but  is  a 
simple  being  ;'  some  therefore  have  called  God,,  not  in- 
tellecfus,  understanding,  because  that  savours  of  a  faculty; 
hut  intellect io,  intellection.  God  is  all  act  in  the  know- 
ledge of  himself,  and  his  knowledge  of  other  things. 

God  therefore  knows  himself  perjectly,  comprehen- 
sively. Nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  concealed  from 
him,  he  reflects  upon  every  thing  that  he  is.  *  There  is 
a  positive  comprehension,  so  God  doth  not  comprehend 
himself;  for  what  is  comprehended  hath  bounds;  and 
what  is  comprehended  by  itself,  is  finite  to  itself :  and 
there  is  a  negative  comprehension,  God  so  comprehends 

*  Masalaneus, 
VOL.   TT.  C 
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himself;  nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  obscure  to  him, 
unknown  by  him.  For  there  is  as  great  a  perfection  in  the 
understanding  of  God  to  know,  as  there  is  in  the  divine 
nature  to  be  known.  The  understanding  of  God, 
and  the  nature  of  God,  are  both  infinite,  and  so  equal 
to  one  another;  his  understanding  is  equal  to  himself; 
he  knows  himself  so  well,  that  nothing  can  be  known 
by  him  more  perfectly  than  himself  is  known  to  him- 
self. He  knoAvs  himself  in  the  highest  manner,  because 
nothing  is  so  proportioned  to  the  understanding  of  God  as 
himself.  lie  knows  his  own  essence,  goodness,  power, 
all  his  perfections,  decrees,  intentions,  acts,  the  hifinite 
capacity  of  his  own  understanding,  so  that  nothing  of 
himself  is  in  the  dark  to  himself.  And  in  this  respect 
some  use  this  expression,  that  tl>e  infiniteness  of  God  is 
in  a  manner  finite  to  himself,  because  it  is  comprehended 
by  himself. 

Thus  God  transcends  all  creatures ;  thus  his  under- 
standing is  truly  infinite,  because  nothing  but  himself  13 
an  infinite  object  for  it.  What  angels  may  understand 
of  themselves  perfectly,  I  know  not ;  but  no  creature  in 
the  world  understands  himself:  man  understands  not 
fully  the  excellency  and  parts  of  his  own  nature.  Upon 
God's  knowledge  of  himself  depends  the  comfort  of  his 
people,  and  the  teiTor  of  the  wicked  ;  this  is  also  a  clear 
argument  for  his  knowledge  of  all  other  things,  without 
himself;  he  that  knoAvs  himself,  must  needs  know  all 
otiier  things  less  than  himself,  and  which  were  made  by 
himself.  When  the  knowledge  of  his  own  immensity 
and  infinity  is  not  an  object  too  difficult  for  him ;  the 
knowledge  of  a  finite  and  limited  creature  in  all  his 
actions,  thoughts,  circumstances,  cannot  be  too  hard  for 
liim.  Since  he  knows  himself  who  is  infinite,  he  cannot 
but  know  whatsoever  is  finite,  this  is  the  foundation  of 
all  his  other  know  ledge ;  the  knowledge  of  every  thing 
present,  past,  and  to  come,  is  far  less  than  the  know- 
ledge of  himself.  He  is  more  incomprehensible  in  his 
own  nature,  than  all  things  created,  or  that  can  be 
created,  put  together  can  be :  if  he  then  have  a  perfect 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  any  know- 
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ledge  of  all  other  things  is  less  than  the  knowledge  of 
himself;  this  ought  to  be  well  considered  by  us,  as  the 
fountain  whence  all  his  other  knowledge  Hows. 

^.  Therefore  God  knows  all  other  things,  whether  they 
be  jx>ssible,  past,  present ,  or  future.  Whether  they  be 
things  that  he  can  do,  but  will  never  do;  or  whether 
they  be  things  that  he  hath  done,  but  are  not  now ; 
things  that  are  now  in  being,  or  things  that  are  not  now 
existing,  that  lie  in  the  womb  of  their  proper  and  im- 
mediate causes ;  *  if  his  understanding  be  infinite,  he 
then  knows  all  things  whatsoever  that  can  be  known,  else 
his  understanding  would  have  bounds,  and  what  hath 
limits  is  not  infinite,  but  finite ;  if  he  be  ignorant  of  any 
one  thing  that  is  knowable,  that  is  a  bound  to  him,  it 
comes  with  an  exception,  a  but,  God  knows  all  things 
but  this,  a  bar  is  then  set  to  his  knowledge.  If  there 
were  any  thing,  any  pai^ticular  circumstance  in  the  whole 
creation,  or  non-creation,  and  possible  to  be  known  by 
him,  and  yet  were  unknown  to  him,  he  could  not  be 
said  10  be  omniscient.  As  he  would  not  be  almighty, 
if  any  one  thing  that  implied  not  a  repugnancy  to  his 
nature,  did  transcend  his  power. 

First,  he  knows  all  things  possible.  No  question 
but  God  knows  what  he  could  create,  as  well  as  what 
he  hath  created ;  what  he  would  not  create,  as  well  as 
w  hat  he  resolved  to  create ;  he  knew  what  he  would  not 
do,  before  he  willed  to  do  it;  this  is  the  next  thing 
which  declares  the  infinity  of  his  understanding ;  for  as 
his  power  is  infinite,  and  can  create  innumerable  worlds 
and  creatures ;  so  is  his  knowledge  infinite,  in  knowing 
innumerable  things  possible  to  his  power.  Possibles  are 
infinite ;  tliat  is,  there  is  no  end  of  what  God  can  do, 
and  tlierefore  no  end  of  what  he  knows ;  otherwise  his 
power  would  be  more  infinite  than  his  knowledge.  If; 
he  knew  only  what  is  created,  tliere  would  be  an  end 
of  his  understanding,  because  all  creatures  may  be  num- 
bered, but  possible  things  cannot  be  reckoned  up  by  any 
creature.     'Jliere  is  the  same  reason  of  this  in  eternity  ; 

*  Pctav.  TUeol.  Dogm.  lib.  q.  267.. 
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when  never  so  many  numbers  of  years  are  run  out,  tliere 
is  still  more  to  come,  there  still  wants  an  end  ;  and 
M  hen  millions  of  worlds  are  created,  there  is  no  more  an 
end  of  Gods  po^\er,  than  of  eternity.  Thus  there  is 
no  end  of  his  understanding ;  that  is,  his  knoM  ledge  is  not 
terminated  by  any  thing. 

This  the  scripture  gives  us  sonje  account  of;  God 
knows  things  that  are  not,  for  he  calls  thiugs  that  arc 
not.  as  ij  the}/ Xicre,  Rom.  4.  17.  He  calls  things  that 
arc  not,  as  if  they  were  in  being ;  what  he  calls  is  not 
unknown  to  him.  If  he  knows  things  that  are  not,  he 
knows  things  that  may  never  be  :  as  he  knows  things  that 
shall  be,  because  he  wills  them  ;  so  he  knows  things  that 
might  be,  because  he  is  able  to  effect  tliem.  lie  knew 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kelah  would  beti'ay  David  to  Saul, 
if  he  remained  in  that  place,  \  Sam.  23.  11.  lie  knew 
what  they  would  do  upon  that  occasion,  though  it  was 
never  done ;  as  he  knew  what  was  in  their  power  and  in 
.their  wills,  so  he  must  needs  know  what  is  within  the 
compass  of  his  OAvn  power.  .  As  he  can  permit  more 
than  he  doth  permit;  so  he  knows  what  he  can  permit, 
and  what  upon  that  permission  would  be  done  by  his 
•creatures ;  so  God  knew  the  possibility  of  the  Tyrians' 
repentance,  if  they  had  the  same  means,  heard  the  same 
truths,  and  beheld  the  same  miracles  -which  were  offered 
..to  the  ears,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Jews, 
Matt.  11.  21. 

This  must  needs  be  so,  because, 

.:,     Man  knows  things  that  are  possible  to  him,  though  he 

•will  ticrer  effect  them.     A  carpenter  knows  a  house  in 

.the  model  he  hath  of  it  in  his  head,  though  he  never 

built  a  house  according  to  that  model ;  a  watch  maker 

hath  the  frame  of  a  watch  in  his  mind,  which  he  will 

never  work  W\i]\  his  instruments;  man  knows  what  he 

could  do,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  it.*     As  the 

understanding  of  man  hath  a  virtue,  that  where  it  sees 

one  man,  it  may  imagine  thousands  of  men  of  the  same 

shape,  stature,  form,  parts;    yet  taller,    more  vigorous, 

*  Ficin  do  iininort  lib.  S.  cap.  10. 
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uprightly,  intelligent  than  the  man  he  sees ;  because  it  is 
possible  such  a  member  may  be ;  shall  not  the  under- 
standing of  God  much  more  know  what  he  is  able  to 
effect,  since  the  understanding  of  nran  can  know  what  lu; 
is  never  able  to  produce,  yet  may  be  produced  by  God,  viz. 
that  he  who  produced  this  man  whicli  I  see,  can  produce 
a  thousand  exactly  like  him?  If  the  divine  understand- 
ing did  not  know  infinite  things,  but  were  coiilined  to  a 
certain  number ;  it  may  be  demanded  whedier  God  can 
understand  any  thing  farther  than  that  number,  or 
whether  he  cannot  ?  If  he  can,  then  he  actually  under- 
stands all  those  things  which  he  hath  a  power  to  under- 
stand;  otherwise  there  would  be  an  increase  of  God's 
knowledge,  if  it  were  actually  now,  and  not  before,  and 
so  he  would  be  more  perfect  than  he  was  before  :  if  he 
cannot  understand  them,  then  he  cannot  understand  what 
a  human  mind  can  understand ;  for  our  understandings 
can  multiply  numbers  in  injinitum  ;  and  there  is  no  num- 
ber so  great,  but  a  man  can  still  add  to  it ;  we  must 
suppose  the  divine  understanding  more  excellent  in 
knowledge.  God  knows  all  that  a  man  can  imagine, 
though  it  never  were,  nor  never  shall  be ;  he  must  needs 
know  whatsoever  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  imagine  or 
think,  because  God  concurs  to  the  support  of  the  faculty 
in  that  imagination,  and  though  it  may  be  replied,  an 
atheist  may  imagine  that  there  is  no  God ;  a  man  may 
imagine  that  God  can  lie,  or  that  he  can  be  destroyed ; 
doth  God  know  therefore  that  he  is  not?  Or  that  he  can 
lie,  or  cease  to  be?  No,  he  knows  he  cannot;  his 
knowledge  extends  to  things  possible,  not  to  things  im- 
possible to  himself;  he  knows  it  as  imaginable  by  man, 
not  as  possible  in  itself ;  because  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God;*  since  he  eminently 
contains  in  himself  all  things  possible,  past,  present, 
and  to  come ;  he  cannot  know  himself  without  knowing 
them. 

God  knowing  his  own  power,  knows  whatsoever  is  in 
Iiis  power  to  effect.     If  he  knows  not  all  things  possible, 

•  Gainach. 
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he  could  rwt  know  the  extent  of  his  own  power,  and  so 
would  not  know  himself,  as  a  cause  sufficient  for  mor6 
things  than  he  hath  created ;  how  can  he  comprehend 
himself,  who  comprehends  not  all  effluxes  of  things 
possible  that  may  come  from  him  and  be  wrought  by 
him  ?  How  can  he  know  himself  as  a  cause,  if  he  know 
not  the  objects  and  Avorks  which  he  is  able  to  produce  r* 
Since  the  power  of  God  extends  to  numberless  things, 
his  knowledge  also  extends  to  numberless  objects  ;  as  if  a 
unit  could  see  the  numbers  it  could  produce,  it  would  see 
infinite  numbers ;  for  a  unit  is,  as  it  were,  all  number. 
God  knoAving  the  fruitfulness  of  his  own  virtue,  knows 
a  numberless  multitude  of  things  which  he  can  do,  more 
than  have  been  done,  or  shall  be  done  by  him ;  he  there- 
fore knows  innumerable  worlds,  innumerable  angels,  with 
higher  perfections  than  any  of  them  which  he  hath 
created  have.  So  that  if  the  world  should  last  many 
millions  of  years,  God  knows  that  he  can  every  day 
create  another  world  more  capacious  than  this;  and 
having  created  an  unconceivable  number,  he  knows  he 
could  still  create  more :  so  that  he  beholds  infinite  worlds, 
infinite  numbers  of  men,  and  other  creatures,  in  himself, 
infinite  kinds  of  things,  infinite  species  and  individuals, 
under  those  kinds,  even  as  many  as  he  can  create,  if  his 
will  did  order  and  determine  it :  for  not  beins:  isinorant 
of  his  own  power,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  effects 
■wherein  it  may  display  and  discover  itself.  A  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  his  own  power  necessarily  includes 
the  objects  of  that  power;  so  he  knows  whatsoever  he 
could  effect,  and  whatsoever  he  could  permit,  if  he 
pleased  to  do  it. 

If  God  could  not  understand  more  than  he  hath  creat- 
ed, he  could  not  create  more  than  he  hath  created :  for 
it  cannot  be  conceived  how  he  can  create  any  thing  that 
he  is  ignorant  of;  what  he  doth  not  know,  he  cannot  do. 
He  must  know  also  the  extent  of  his  own  goodness,  and 
how  fai'  any  thing  is  capable  to  partake  of  it :  so  much 
therefore  as  any  detract  from  the  knoM  ledge  of  God,  they 
detract  from  his  power. 

"*  Ficin  de  immort.  lib.  2.  cap.  10, 
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It  is  further  evident  that  God  knows  all  possible  things, 
because  he  knew  those  things  which  he  has  created  before 
they  were  created,  when  they  were  yet  in  a  possibility. 
If  God  knew  things  before  they  were  created,  he  knew 
them  when  they  were  in  a  possibility,  and  not  in  actual 
reality.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  his  understanding 
went  after  the  creatures,  to  draw  knowledge  from  them 
after  they  were  created.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  God 
created  before  he  knew  what  he  could  or  would  create. 
If  he  knew  the  things  he  created  when  they  were  possi- 
ble, he  must  know  all  things  which  he  can  create,  and 
therefore  all  things  that  are  possible. 

To  conclude  this :  We  must  consider  that  this  know- 
ledge is  of  another  kind  than  his  knowledge  of  things  that 
are  or  shall  be.  He  sees  possible  things  as  possible,  not 
as  things  that  ever  are  or  shall  be.  If  he  saw  them  as 
existing  or  future,  and  they  shall  never  be,  this  know- 
ledge would  be  false,  there  would  be  a  deceit  in  it,  which 
cannot  be.  He  knows  those  things  not  in  themselves, 
because  they  are  not,  nor  in  their  causes,  because  tliey 
shall  never  be :  he  knows  them  in  his  own  power,  not  in 
his  will :  he  understands  them  as  able  to  produce  them,  not 
as  willing  to  effect  tliem.  Things  possible  he  knows  only 
in  his  power,  things  future  he  knows  both  in  his  power 
and  his  will,  as  he  is  both  able  aiid  determined  in  his 
own  good  pleasure  to  give  being  to  them.  Those  that 
shall  never  come  to  pass,  he  knows  only  in  himself,  as  a 
sufficient  cause ;  those  things  that  shall  come  into  being, 
he  knows  in  himself  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  also  in 
their  immediate  second  causes.  This  should  teach  us 
to  spend  our  thoughts  in  the  admirations  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  God,  and  the  divine  knowledge ;  his  under- 
standing is  infinite. 

,<2.  God  knows  all  things  past.  This  is  an  argument 
used  by  God  himself  to  elevate  his  excellency  above  all 
the  commonly  adored  idols,  Isa.  41.  22,  Let  them  sheio 
the  f Dimmer  things,  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider 
theyn  and  know  the  latter  end  of  them.  He  knows  them 
as  if  they  were  now  present,   and  not  past :    for  indeed 
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in  his  eternity  there  is  notliing  past  or  future  to  his  know- 
ledge.     This    is  called    remembrance  in  scripture,    as 
when  God  remembered  Rachel's  prayer  for  a  child,  Gen. 
30.  22,  and  he  is  said  to  put /er/zw  into  his  bottle,  and  write 
them  in  his  hook  of  accounts,  which  signifies  the  exact 
and  unerring  knovAledge  in   God  of  the  minute  circum- 
stances   past   in    ti)e    ■\^'orld ;     and    this    kno^vledge    is 
called  a  book  of  remembrance,  Mai.   3.   16,  signifying 
the    perpetual    presence    of  things    past,    before    him. 
There  are  two  elegant  expressions  signifying  the  certain- 
ty  and   perpetuity   of  God's    knowledge   of  sins   past, 
Job  14.  17,  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and 
thou  se'icest  up  my  iniguitt/.     A  metaphor  taken  from  men 
that  put  up  in  a  bag  the  money  they  would  carefully  keep, 
tie  the  bag,  sew  up  the  holes,  and  bind  it  hard  that  no- 
thing may  fall  out ;  or  a  vessel  \\  herein  they  reserve 
liquors,  and  daub  it  with  pitch  and  glutinous  stuff,  that 
nothing  may  leak  out,  but  be  safely  kept  till  the  time  of 
use.     Or  else,   as  some   think,  from  the  bags  attorneys 
carry  with  them,  full  of  writings,  w  hen  they  are  to  ma- 
nage a  cause  against  a  person.     Thus  Me  find  God  often 
in  scripture  calling  to  men's  minds  their  past  acdons,  up- 
braiding them  with  their  ingratitude,  wherein  he  testifies 
his  remembrance  of  his    own   past   benefits,  and   their 
crimes.     His  knowledge  in  this   regard  hath  something 
of  infinity  in  it,  since  though  the  snis  of  all  men  that  have 
been  in   the  world   are  finite  in   regard  of  number,  yet 
when  the  sins  of  one  man  in  thoughts,  Mords,  and  deeds, 
are  numberless  in  his  own  account,  and  perhaps  in  the 
account  of  any  creature,  the  sins  of  all  the  vast  numbers 
of  men  that  have  been,   or  shall    be,  are   much   more 
numberless,    it  cannot  be  less  than  infinite  knowledge 
that  can  make  a  collection  of  them,  and  take  a  survey  of 
them  all  at  once. 

If  past  things  had  not  been  known  by  God,  how  could 
Moses  have  been  acquainted  with  the  original  of  things? 
How  could  he  have  declared  the  former  transactions, 
wherein  all  histories  are  silent  but  the  scripture  ?  How 
could  he  know  the  cause  of  man's  present  misery  so  many 
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ages  after,  wherewith  all  philosophy  was  unacquainted  ? 
How  could  he  have  writ  the  order  of  the  creation,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  circumstances  of  Cain's 
murder,  the  private  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives,  if 
God  had  not  revealed  them  ?  And  how  could  a  revelation 
be  made,  if  things  past  were  forgotten  by  him  ?  Do  we 
not  remember  many  things  done  among  men  as  well  as 
by  ourselves,  and  reserve  the  forms  of  divers  things  in 
our  minds,  which  rise  as  occasions  are  presented  to  draw 
them  forth?  And  shall  not  God  much  more,  who  hath 
no  cloud  of  darkness  upon  his  understanding?  A  man 
that  makes  a  curious  picture,  hatli  the  form  of  it  in  his 
mind  before  he  made  it;  and  if  the  fire  burn  it,  the  form 
of  it  in  his  mind  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  retained 
in  it.  God's  memory  is  no  less  perfect  than  his  under- 
standing :  if  he  did  not  know  things  past,  he  could  not 
be  a  righteous  Governor,  or  exercise  any  judicial  act  in 
a  righteous  manner;  he  could  not  dispense  reward?  and 
punishments  according  to  his  promises  and  threatenings, 
if  things  that  were  past  could  be  forgotten  by  him ;  he 
could  not  require  that  which  is  past,  if  he  did  not 
remember  that  which  is  past,   Eccles.  3.  15. 

And  though  God  be  said  to  forget  in  Sci'ipture,  and 
not  to  knoiv  his  people,  and  his  people  pray  to  him  to 
remember  them,  as  if  he  had  Jhrgotten  ihem ;  this 
is  improperly  ascribed  to  God.  As  God  is  said  to 
repent,  when  he  changes  things  according  to  his 
t:ounsel  beyond  the  expectation  of  men ;  so  he  is  said 
to  forget,  when  he  defers  the  making  good  his  promise 
to  the  godly,  or  his  threatenings  to  the  wicked ;  this 
is  not  a  defect  of  memory  belonging  to  his  mind,  but 
an  act  of  his  will.  When  he  is  said  to  remember 
his  covenant,  it  is  to  Avill  and  communicate  grace  ac- 
cording to  his  covenant;  when  he  is  said  to  forget  his 
covenant,  it  is  to  intercept  the  influences  of  it,  whereby 
to  punish  the  sin  of  his  people ;  and  when  he  is  said  not 
to  know  his  people,  it  is  not  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of 
them,  but  withdrawing  from  them  the  testimonies  of  his 
kindness,  and  clouding  the  signs  of  his  favour:  so  God 
in  pardoning  is  said  to  forget  sin.  not  that  he  ceaseth  to 
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know  itj  but  ceascth  to  punish  it.  It  is  not  to  be  meant 
of  a  simple  forgetful ness,  or  a  lapse  of  his  memory,  but 
of  a  judicial  forgetfulness ;  so  when  his  people  in  scripture 
pray,  Lord,  remember  thy  xcord  unto  thy  sei^vant ;  no 
more  is  to  be  understood,  but  Lord,  fulfil  thy  word  and 
promise  to  thy  servant. 

3.  He  knows  \h\ngs  present,  Heb.  4.  13,  All  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself; 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  know  all  creatures  exactly  as  to 
know  himself,  because  they  are  finite,  but  himself  is  in- 
finite; he  knows  his  own  power,  and  therefore  every 
thing  through  which  his  omnipotence  is  diffused,  all  the 
acts  and  objects  of  it ;  not  the  least  thing  that  is  the  birth 
of  his  power,  can  be  concealed  from  him ;  he  knows  his 
own  goodness,  and  therefore  every  object  upon  which 
the  warm  beams  of  his  goodness  strike;  he  therefore 
knows  distinctly  the  properties  of  every  creature,  because 
every  property  in  ttiem  is  a  ray  of  his  goodness ;  he  is  not 
only  the  efficient,  but  the  exemplary  cause ;  therefore  as 
he  knows  all  that  his  power  hath  wrought,  as  he  is  the 
efficient,  so  he  knows  them  in  himself  as  the  pattern ;  as 
a  carpenter  can  give  an  account  of  every  part  and  pas- 
sage in  a  house  he  hath  built,  by  consulting  the  model 
in  his  own  mind,  whereby  he  built  it.  He  looked  upon 
all  things  after  he  had  made  them,,  and  pronounced  them 
good,  full  of  a  natural  goodness  he  had  endowed  them 
with ;  he  did  not  ignorantly  pronounce  them  so,  and  call 
them  good,  whether  he  knew  them  or  not ;  and  therefore 
he  knows  them  in  particular,  as  he  knew  them  all  in  their 
first  presence. 

Is  there  any  reason  he  should  be  ignorant  of  evei'y 
thing  now  present  in  the  world,  or  that  any  thing  that 
derives  an  existence  from  him  as  a  free  cause,  should  be 
concealed  from  him  ?  If  he  did  not  know  things  present 
in  their  particularities,  many  things  would  be  known  by 
man,  yea,  by  beasts,  which  the  infinite  God  were  igno- 
rant of ;  and  if  he  did  not  know  all  things  present,  but 
only  some  ;  it  is  possible  for  the  most  blessed  God  to  be 
deceived  and  be  miserable.     Ignorance  is  a  calamity  to 
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llie  understanding.  He  could  not  prescribe  laws  to  his 
creatures,  unless  he  knew  their  natures,  to  which  those 
laws  were  to  be  suited ;  no,  not  natural  ordinances  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  inanimate  creatures, 
unless  he  knew  the  vigour  and  virtue  in  them  to  execute 
those  ordinances  ;  for  to  prescribe  laws  above  the  nature 
of  things,  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  he  must  know  how  far  they  were  able  to  obey ; 
whether  the  laws  were  suited  to  their  ability  ;  and  for  his 
rational  creatiu'es,  whether  the  punishments  annexed  jto 
the  law  were  proper,  and  suited  to  the  transgressions  of 
the  creature. 

He  knows  all  creatures  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  He  knows  the  i^avens 
a  J  id  their  young  ones  ;  the  drops  of  rain  and  dew  which  he 
hath  begotten :  He  knows  all  the  Jowls  in  the  tnountains, 
and  the  wild  beasts  in  the  field ;  which  some  read  creep- 
ing things.  The  clouds  are  numbered  in  his  wisdom,  Job 
38.  S7.  Every  worm  in  the  earth,  every  drop  of  rain  that 
falls  upon  the  ground,  the  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  knots 
of  hail,  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  the  hairs  upon  the 
head,  it  is  no  more  absurd  to  imagine  that  God  knows 
them,  than  that  God  made  them ;  they  are  all  the  effects 
of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  stars,  which  he  calls  by  their 
names,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  angel  and  blessed 
spirit ;  he  knows  them  as  well  as  if  there  were  none  but 
them  in  particular  for  him  to  know;  the  least  things 
were  framed  by  his  art  as  well  as  the  greatest ;  the  least 
things  partake  of  his  goodness  as  well  as  the  greatest ;  he 
knows  his  own  arts,  and  his  own  goodness,  and  therefore 
all  the  stamps  and  impressions  of  them  upon  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  he  knows  the  immediate  causes  of  the  least,  and 
therefore  the  effects  of  those  causes.  Since  his  know- 
ledge is  infinite,  it  must  extend  to  those  things  which 
are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  to  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  not  being ;  since  he  did  not  \\m\t 
power  to  create,  he  cannot  want  understanding  to  know 
every  thing  he  hath  created,  the  dispositions,  qualities, 
<and  virtues  of  the  minutest  creature. 

Nor  is  the  understanding  of  God  debased,  by  the 
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knowlcdjTc  of  the  vilest  and  most  inconsiderable  thin<is. 
Is  it  not  an  imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
any  thing?  And  can  God  have  such  a  defect  in  his  most 
perfect  understanding  ?  Is  the  understanding  of  man  of 
an  impurer  alloy  by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  rankest 
poisons ;  by  understanding  a  fly,  or  a  small  insect ;  or 
by  considering  the  deformity  of  a  toad  r  Is  it  not  gene- 
rally counted  a  note  of  a  dignified  mind,  to  be  able  to 
discourse  of  the  nature  of  them  ?  Was  Solomon,  Mho 
knew  all  from  the  ccda?^  to  the  Injssop,  debased  by  so 
rich  a  present  of  wisdom  from  his  Creator  ?  Is  any  glass 
defiled  by  presenting  a  deformed  image  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  vile  than  the  imaginatiom,  which  are  only  evil, 
and  that  continually  ?  Doth  not  the  mind  of  man  descend 
to  the  mud  of  the  earth,  play  the  adulterer  or  idolater 
with  mean  objects,  suck  in  the  most  unclean  things  ?  yet 
God  knows  these  in  all  their  circumstances,  in  every  ap- 
pearance, inside  and  outside.  Is  there  any  thing  viler 
than  some  thoughts  of  men  ?  than  some  actions  of  men  ? 
their  uncleanness,  brutal  intemperance,  and  Luciferian 
pride  r  yet  do  not  these  fall  under  the  eye  of  God,  in  all 
their  nakedness  ? 

The  second  person's  taking  human  nature,  though  it 
obscured,  yet  it  did  not  disparage  the  Deity  ;  or  bring 
any  disgrace  to  it :  is  gold  the  worse  for  being  formed 
into  the  image  of  a  fly  ?  Doth  it  not  still  retain  the 
nobleness  of  the  metal  ?  When  men  are  despised  for 
descending  to  the  knowledge  of  mean  and  vile  things,  it 
is  because  they  neglect  the  knowledge  of  the  gi'eater,  and 
sin  in  their  enquii  ies  after  lesser  things,  with  a  neglect  of 
that  which  concerns  more  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  themselves ;  to  be  ambitious  of  such  a 
knowledge,  and  careless  of  that  of  more  concern,  is  crimi- 
nal and  contemptible.  But  God  knows  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least :  mean  things  are  not  known  by  him  to 
exclude  the  knowledge  of  the  greater ;  nor  are  vile  things 
governed  by  him  to  exclude  the  order  of  the  better.  The 
deformity  of  objects  known  by  God  doth  not  deform  him, 
nor  defile  him  ;  he  doth  not  view  them  without  himself, 
but  within  himself,  wherein  all  things  in  their  ideas  are 
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beautiful  aiitl  comely.  Our  knowledse  of  a  deformed 
thing,  is  not  a  deforming  of  our  understanding,  but  is 
beautiful  in  the  knowledge,  though  it  be  not  in  die  ob- 
ject ;  nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  understanding  of  (iod 
should  become  material  by  knowing  material  things,  any 
more  than  our  understandings  lose  their  spirituality  by 
knowing  the  nature  of  bodies  ;  it  is  to  be  observed  therefore 
that  only  those  senses  of  menj  as  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
which  have  those  qualities  for  their  objects  that  come 
nearest  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  as  light,  sounds, 
fragrant  odours,  are  ascribed  to  God  in  scri})ture  ;  not 
touching  or  tasting,  which  are  senses  that  are  not  exer^ 
cised  without  a  more  immediate  commerce  with  gross 
matter ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  we  should  have 
no  gross  thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  body,  and  made 
of  matter,  like  the  things  he  knows. 

As  he  knows  all  creatures,  so  God  knows  all  the.  actions 
of  creatures.  He  counts  in  particular  all  the  ways  of 
men.  Doth  he  not  see  all  my  ways,  and  count  all  my  steps  ? 
Job.  31.4.  He  tells  their  wanderings,  Psal.  56.  8.  His 
eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  sees  all  his  goings, 
Job  34.  2 1 ,  a  metaphor  taken  from  men,  when  they  look 
with  fixed  eyes  upon  a  thing,  to  view  it  in  every  circum- 
stance, whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes,  to  observe  every 
little  motion  of  it.  God's  eye  is  not  a  wandering  but  a 
fixed  eye ;  and  the  ways  of  man  are  not  only  before  his 
eyes,  but  he  Q\vtQ,\\y  ponders  them,  Prov.  5.  21  ;  as  one 
that  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  least  mite  in  them,  but 
weigh  and  examine  them  by  the  standard  of  his  law;  he 
may  as  well  know  the  motions  of  our  members,  as  the 
hairs  of  our  heads ;  the  sniallest  actions  before  they  be, 
whether  civil,  natural,  or  religious,  fall  under  his  cogni- 
zance ;  what  meaner  than  a  man  carrying  a  pitcher,  yet 
our  Saviour  foretels  it?  Luke  22.  10.  God  knows  not 
only  what  men  do,  but  what  they  would  have  done,  had 
he  not  restrained  them ;  what  Abimelech  would  have 
done  to  Sarah,  had  not  God  put  a  bar  in  his  way,  Gen. 
20.  6.  What  a  man,  that  is  taken  away  in  his  youth, 
would  have  done,  had  he  lived  to  a  riper  age ;  yea,  he 
knows  the  most  secret  words  as   well  as  actions;    tlie 
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words  spoken  by  the  king  of  Israel  in  his  bedchamber 
Avere  revealed  to  Elisha,  2  Kings  6.  Ii2,  and  indeed  hou 
can  any  action  of  man  be  concealed  from  God?  Can 
we  view  the  various  actions  of  a  heap  of  ants,  or  a  hive 
of  bees,  in  a  glass,  without  turning  our  eyes ;  and  shall 
not  (lod  behold  the  actions  of  all  men  in  the  world,  which 
aie  less  than  bees  and  ants  in  his  sight,  and  more  visible 
to  him  than  an  ant-hill  or  bee-hive  can  be  to  the  acutest 
eye  of  man  ? 

As  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures,  so  he  knoA^•s 
all  the  thoughts  of  creatures.  The  thoughts  are  the  most 
closeted  acts  of  man,  hid  from  men  and  angels,  unless 
disclosed  by  some  outward  expressions ;  but  God  de- 
scends into  tlie  depths  and  abysses  of  tlie  soul,  discerns 
the  most  inward  contrivances ;  nothing  is  impenetrable  to 
hiiij ;  the  sun  doth  not  so  much  enlighten  the  earth,  as 
God  understands  the  heart ;  all  thoughts  are  as  visible  to 
him  as  flies  and  motes  enclosed  in  a  body  of  transparent 
chrystal ;  this  man  naturally  allows  to  God.  Men  often 
speak  to  God  by  the  motions  of  their  minds  and  secret 
ejaculations ;  which  they  would  not  do,  if  it  were  not  na- 
turally implanted  in  them,  tliat  God  knows  all  their  in- 
ward motions  ;  the  scripture  is  plain  and  positive  in  this, 
He  tries  the  heart  ami  the  reins,  as  men  by  the  use  of  fire 
discern  the  drossy  and  purer  parts  of  metal.  The  secret 
intentions  and  aims,  the  most  lurking  affections  seated  in 
the  reins ;  he  knows  that  which  no  man,  no  angel  is  able 
to  know;  which  a  man  himself  knows  not,  nor  makes 
any  particular  reflection  upon ;  yea,  he  weighs  the  spirit, 
he  exactly  numbers  all  the  devices  and  inclinations  of 
men,  as  men  do  every  piece  of  coin  they  tell  out  of  a 
heap. 

He  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
all  that  is  in  the  mind,  all  that  is  in  the  affections,  eveiy 
stirring  and  purpose;  so  that  not  one  thought  can  be 
witliheld  from  hi??!,  yea,  hell  and  destruction  are  before 
him,  much  inore  then  the  hearts  of  the  children  of'  men, 
Prov.  15.  1 1.  He  works  all  things  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  brings  forth  all  things  out  of  that  treasure,  say 
some :  but  more  naturally,  God  knows  tlie  whole  state  of 
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the  dead,  all  the  receptacles  and  graves  of  their  bodies, 
all  the  bodies  of  men  consumed  by  the  earth,  or  devoured 
by  living  creatures ;  things  that  seem  to  be  out  of  all 
being;  he  knows  the  thoughts  of  the  devils  and  danmed 
creatures,  wliom  he  hath  cast  out  of  his  care  for  ever, 
into  the  arms  of  his  justice,  never  more  to  cast  a  delight- 
ful glance  towards  them  ;  not  a  secret  in  any  soul  in  hell 
is  hid  from  him ;  much  more  is  he  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  living  men,  the  counsels  of  whose  hearts  are 
yet  to  be  manifested,  in  order  to  their  trial  and  censure ; 
yea,  he  knows  them  before  they  spring  up  into  actual 
being,  Psa.  \39.  ^,  Tkoii  under stondest  my  thoughts  afar 
vff^ ;  my  thoughts,  that  is,  every  thought ;  though  innu- 
merable thoughts  pass  through  me  in  a  day,  and  that  in 
the  source  and  fountain,  before  it  is  our  thought ;  if  he 
knows  them  before  their  existence,  before  they  can  be 
properly  called  Qurs,  much  more  doth  he  know  them 
when  they  actually  spring  up  in  us ;  he  knows  the  ten- 
dency of  them,  where  the  bird  will  light  when  it  is  in 
flight ;  he  knows  them  exactly,  he  is  therefore  called  a 
discerner  or  criticiser  of  the  heart,  Heb.  4.  12.  As  a 
critic  discerns  every  letter,  point,  and  stop ;  he  is  more 
intimate  with  us  than  our  souls  with  our  bodies,  and  hath 
more  the  possession  of  us  than  we  have  of  ourselves  ;  he 
knows  them  by  an  inspection  into  tlie  heart,  not  by  the 
mediation  of  second  causes,  by  the  looks  or  gestures  of 
men,  as  men  may  discern  the  thoughts  of  one  anotlier. 

God  discerns  all  good  motions  of  the  mind  and  will. 
These  he  puts  into  men,  and  needs  must  God  know  his 
own  act ;  he  knew  the  son  of  Jeroboam  to  have  some  good 
thing  in  him  towards  the  Loj'd  God  of  Israel,  1  Kings 
14.  13.  and  the  integrity  of  David  and  Hezekiah  ;  the 
freest  motions  of  the  will  and  affections  to  him.  Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,  saitli  Peter,  John  21.  17. 
Love  can  no  more  be  restrained,  than  the  will  itself  can. 
A  man  may  make  another  to  grieve  and  desire,  but  none 
can  force  another  to  love. 

God  discerns  all  the  evil  motions  of  the  mind  and  will. 
Even/  imagination  of  the  heart,  the  vanity  of  men's 
thoughts,  thtir  inward  darkness,  and  deceitful  disguises : 
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no  wonder  that  God  who  fashioned  the  heart,  should  un- 
derstand the  motions  of  it.  He  looks  from  heaven,  and 
beholds  all  the  duldren  of  men  :  he  fashioneth  their  hearts 
alike,  and  considers  all  their  works.  Doth  any  man  make 
a  watch,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  its  motion?  Did  God 
flinff  away  the  key  to  this  secret  cabinet,  when  he  framed 
it,  and  put  off  the  power  of  unlocking  it  when  he  pleased  ? 
He  did  not  surely  frame  it  in  such  a  posture  as  that  any 
thing  in  it  should  be  hid  from  his  eye  ;  he  did  not  fashion 
it  to  be  privileged  from  his  government;  which  would 
follow,  if  he  Mere  ignorant  of  what  was  minted  and 
coined  in  it. 

He  could  not  be  a  judge  to  punish  men,  if  the  inward' 
frames  and  principles  of  men's  actions  were  concealed  from 
him  ;  an  outward  action  may  glitter  to  an  outward  eye, 
yet  the  secret  spring  be  a  desire  of  applause,  and  not  the 
fear  and  love  of  God.  If  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart 
lay  covered  from  him  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart, 
those  plausible  acts,  which  in  regard  of  their  principles 
would  merit  punishment,  would  meet  with  reward ;  and 
God  should  bestow  happiness  where  he  had  denounced 
misery.  As  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  just,  he 
could  not  be  a  wise  law-giver ;  so  without  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  inwardly  committed,  he  could  not  be  a  righ- 
teous judge  ;  acts  that  are  unsound  in  the-  spring,  might 
be  judged  good  by,  the  fair  colour  and  appearance. 

This  is  the  glory  of  God  at  the  last  day,  to  manifest  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  links  the 
power  of  judging,  and  the  prerogative  of  tryingthe  hearts  to- 
gether, Jer.  11. 20.  and  17.  10,  But  thou,  O  Lord  of  Hosts, 
thatjudgest  righteouslif,  that  triesf  the  reins  and  the  heart. 
I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins  ;  to  what  end  ? 
even  to  gire  every  man  accordingto  his  nay,  and  according 
to.  the  fruit  of  his  doi?igs.  And  indeed  his  binding  up 
the  whole  law  with  that  command  of  not  coveting,  evi- 
dences that  he  will  judge  men  by  the  inward  affections 
and  frames  of  their  hearts.  Again,  God  sustains  the 
mind  of  man  in  every  act  of  thinking ;  in  him  we  have 
not  only  the  principle  of  life,  but  every  motion,  the  mo- 
tion of  our  minds  as  well  as  of  our  members  ;  Li  him  rre 
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live  and  move.  Since  he  supports  the  vigour  of  the  fa- 
culty in  every  act,  can  he  be  ignorant  of  those  acts  which 
spring  from  the  faculty,  to  which  he  at  that  instant  com- 
municates power  and  ability? 

Now  this  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men  is  an  in- 
communicable property,  belonging  only  to  the  divine 
understanding.  Creatures  indeed  may  know  the  thoughts 
of  others  by  divine  revelation,  but  not  by  themselves ; 
no  creature  hath  a  key  innnediately  to  open  the  minds  of 
men,  and  see  all  that  lodges  there ;  no  creature  can  fa- 
thom the  heart  by  the  line  of  created  knowledge*.  De- 
vils may  have  a  conjectural  knowledge,  and  may  guess  at 
them,  by  the  acquaintance  they  have  with  the  disposition 
and  constitution  of  men,  and  the  images  they  behold  in 
their  fancies  ;  and  by  some  marks  which  an  inward  ima- 
gination may  stamp  upon  the  brain,  blood,  animal  spirits, 
face,  &c.  But  the  knowing  the  thoughts  merely  as  thoughts, 
without  any  impression  by  it,  is  a  royalty  God  appro- 
priates to  himself,  as  the  main  secret  of  his  government, 
and  a  perfection  declarative  of  his  Deity,  as  much  as  any 
else.  The  heart  of  man  is  desperately  xvicked,  who  can 
know  it  ?  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  /  the  Lord 
search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins.  Man  looks  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  bat  the  Lord  looks  upon  the  heart,  1 
Sam.  16.  7,  where  God  is  distinguished  by  this  per- 
fection from  all  men  whatsoever ;  others  may  know  by 
revelation,  as  Elisha  did,  what  was  in  Gehazi's  heart,  2 
Kings  5.  '26.  But  God  knows  a  man  more  than  any 
man  knows  himself.  What  person  upon  earth  understands 
the  windings  and  turnings  of  his  own  heart,  what  reserves 
it  will  have,  what  contrivances,  what  inclinations  ?  all 
which  God  knows  exactly. 

God  acquires  no  new  knoxvledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
heart,  by  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  actions.  He  would 
then  be  but  equal  in  this  part  of  knowledge  to  his  crea- 
ture ;  no  man  or  angel  but  may  thus  arrive  to  the  know- 
ledge of  thein  :  God  were  then  excluded  from  an  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  prime  work  of  his  lower  creation  ; 

*  Daillc  Serm.  part  1.  p.  230. 
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he  would  have  made  a  creature  superior  in  this  respect  to 
himself,  upon  whose  will  to  discover,  his  knowledge  of 
their  inward  intentions  should  depend ;  and  therefore 
when  God  is  said  to  search  the  heart,  we  must  not  un- 
derstand it  as  if  God  were  ignorant  before,  and  was  fain 
to  make  an  exact  scrutiny  and  enquii'y,  before  he  attained 
what  he  desired  to  know ;  but  God  condescends  to  our 
capacity  in  the  expression  of  his  own  knowledge,  signify- 
inr  that  his  knowledge  is  as  complete  as  any  man's 
knowledge  can  be,  of  the  designs  of  others,  after  he  hath 
sifted  them  by  a  strict  and  thorough  examination,  and 
wrung  out  a  discovery  of  their  intentions  ;  that  he  knows 
them  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  put  them  upon  the  rack,  and 
forced  them  to  make  a  discovery  of  their  secret  plottings. 

Nor  must  we  understand,  Ge/i.  22.  12,  where  God 
saith,  after  Abraham  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  sacri- 
fice his  son,  Now  I  know  that  thoufearest  God,  as  though 
(iod  was  ignorant  of  Abraham's  gracious  disposition  to 
him :  Did  Abraham's  drawing  his  knife,  furnish  God  with 
a  new  knowledge  ?  no,  God  knew  Abraham's  pious  in- 
clinations before,  Gen.  18.  19,  I  know  him  that  he  mil 
command  Im  children  after  him,  kc.  Knowledge  is  some- 
times taken  for  approbation  ;  then  the  sense  will  be,  now 
I  approve  this  fact  as  a  testimony  of  thy  fear  of  me ; 
since  thy  affection  to  thy  Isaac  is  extinguished  by  the 
more  powerful  flame  of  affection  to  my  will  and  com- 
mand ;  I  now  accept  thee,  and  count  thee  a  meet  sub- 
ject of  my  choicest  benefits ;  or  now  I  know,  that  is,  I 
have  made  known  and  manifested  the  faith  of  Abraham 
to  himself  and  to  the  world:  thus  Paul  uses  tlie  word 
know,  1  Cor.  2.2,  I  have  determined  to  know  nothing ; 
that  is  to  declare  and  teach  nothing,  to  make  known 
nothing  but  Christ  crucified ;  or  else,  now  I  know,  that 
is,  I  have  an  evidence  and  experiment  in  this  noble  fact, 
that  thou  fearest  me.  God  often  condescends  to  our 
capacity  in  speaking  of  himself  after  the  manner  of  men, 
as  if  he  had,  as  men  do,  known  the  inward  affections  of 
others  by  their  outward  actions. 

Crod  knows  all  the  evils  and  sins  of  creatures. 

God  knows  all  sin.     This  follows  upon  the  other.     If 
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he  knows  all  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  creatures,  he 
knows  also  all  the  sinfulness  in  tliose  acts  and  thoughts  : 
this  Zophar  nifers  troni  God's  punishing  men,  Jod  11.  11, 
Jar  he  hiuncs  vain  man,  he  sees  his  mcJxedness  also  ;  he 
knows  every  man,  and  sees  the  wickedness  of  every  man  : 
he  looks  dozen  from  heaven,  and  beholds  not  only  the 
filthy  persons,  but  what  is  filthy  in  them,  all  nations  in 
the  world,  and  every  man  of  every  nation,  none  of  their 
iniquity  is  hid  from  his  eyes  ;  he  searches  Jerusalem  with 
candles,  Jer.  16".  17.  God  folloAvs  sinners  step  by  step, 
with  his  eye  ;  and  will  not  leave  searching  out  till  he  hath 
taken  them ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  one  that  searches 
with  a  candle,  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  him.  He 
knows  it  distinctly  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  how  an  adulterer 
rises  out  of  his  bed  to  commit  uncleanness,  what  con- 
ti'ivances  he  had,  what  steps  he  took,  every  circumstance 
in  the  whole  progress  ;  not  only  evil  in  the  bulk,  but 
every  one  of  the  blacker  spots  upon  it,  which  may  most 
aggravate  it.  If  he  did  not  know  evil,  how  could  he  permit 
it,  order  it,  punish  it,  or  pardon  it  ?  Doth  he  permit  he 
knows  not  w  hat  ?  Order  to  his  own  holy  ends  what  he 
is  ignorant  of?  Punish  or  pardon  that  which  he  is 
imcertain  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  no.^^  Cleanse  me, 
saith  David,  from  mij  secret  faults,  Psa.  19.  12,  secret 
in  regard  of  others,  secret  in  regard  of  himself;  how  could 
God  cleanse  him  from  that  whereof  he  was  ignorant? 

He  knows  sins  before  they  are  committed,  much  more 
when  they  are  in  act ;  he  forekneAv  the  idolatry  and 
apostacy  of  the  Jews ;  what  gods  they  would  serve,  in 
Avhat  measure  they  would  provoke  him,  and  violate  his 
covenant.  Deut.  31.  20,  21.  He  knew  Judas's  sin  long 
before  his  actual  existence,  foretelhng  it  in  the  Psalms  ; 
and  Christ  predicts  it  before  he  committed  it.  He  sees  sins 
future  in  his  own  permitting  will ;  he  sees  sins  present  in  his 
own  supporting  act.  As  he  knows  things  possible  to  himself, 
because  he  knows  his  own  power,  so  he  knows  things  prac- 
ticable by  the  creatiu'e,  because  he  knows  the  power  and 
principles  of  the  creature.*  This  sentiment  of  God  is  natu- 
rally written  in  the  fears  of  sinners,  upon  lightning,  thunder, 

*  Fotheiby  Atheonia,  p.  132. 
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or  some  prodigious  operation  of  God  in  the  world  ;  what 
is  their  langua2;e,  but  that  he  sees  their  deeds,  hears  their 
words,  knows  Uie  inward  sinfuhiess  of  their  liearts;  that  lie 
not  only  beholds  them  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  considers 
them  as  a  just  judge.  And  the  poets  say,  that  the  sins 
of  men  leapt  into  heaven  and  were  written  in  parchments 
of  Jupiter,  f  scdns  in  terrain  geritiir,  in  cd'lo  scribitur  : 
ain  is  acted  on  earth,  and  recorded  in  heaven. 

God  indeed  beholds  not  evil  with  an  approving  eye;  he 
knows  it  not  with  a  practical  knowledge  to  be  the  author  of 
it,  but  with  a  speculative  knowledge,  so  as  to  understand  tiie 
sinfulness  of  it ;  or  a  knowledge  simplicis  intelligentiay  of 
simple  intelligence,  as  he  permits  them,  not  positively  wills 
them ;  he  knows  them  not  with  a  knowledge  of  assent  to  tliem, 
but  dissent  from  them.  Evil  pertains  to  a  dissenting  act 
of  the  mind,  and  an  aversive  act  of  the  will ;  and  what 
.though  evil  formally  tak.en,  hatli  no  distinct  conception, 
because  it  is  a  privation ;  a  defect  hath  no  being,  and  all 
;  knowledge  is  by  the  apprehension  of  some  being  ;  would 
not  this  lie  as  strongly  against  our  own  knowledge  of  sin  ? 
Sin  is  a  privation  of  the  rectitude  due  to  an  act ;  and 
who  doubts  mans  knowledge  of  sin?  By  his  knowing 
the  act,  he  knows  the  deficiency  of  the  act;  the  subject  of 
evil  hath  a  being,  and  so  hath  a  conception  in  the  nnnd  ; 
that  which  hath  no  being  cannot  be  known  by  itself,  or 
in  itself,  but  will  it  follow  that  it  cannot  be  known  by  its 
contrary }  As  we  know  darkness  to  be  a  privation  of 
light,  and  folly  to  be  a  privation  of  wisdom.  God  knows 
all  good  by  himself,  because  he  is  the  sovereign  good;  is 
it  strange  then,  that  he  should  know  all  evil,  since  all 
evil  is  in  some  natural  good? 

The  manner  of  God's  knoM  ing  evil,  is  not  so  easily  knoun. 
And  indeed,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of 
God,  though  it  is  easily  intelligible  that  there  is  such  a 
Being ;  so  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the  manner  of 
God's  knowledo;e,  thouijh  we  cannot  but  conclude  him  to 
be  an  mtelligent  being,  a  pure  understanding,  knowing 
all  things.  As  God  hath  a  higher  manner  of  being  than 
his  creatures,  so  he  hath  another  and  higher  manner  of 

•  'Ev  A<octA.r  Cross,  Anthol.  dec.  1.  cap.  395,  p.  101. 
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knowing;  and  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the  manner  of 
iiis  knowing,  as  we  can  the  manner  of  his  being.  Ijut 
as  to  the  manner, 

Doth  not  God  know  his  own  law,  and  shall  he  not 
know  how  much  any  action  comes  short  of  his  rule? 
He  cannot  know  his  own  rule  without  knowing  all  the 
deviations  from  it.  He  knows  his  own  holiness,  and 
shall  he  not  see  how  any  action  is  contrary  to  the  holiness 
of  his  own  nature?  Doth  not  God  know  every  thing 
that  is  true  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  this  or  that  is  evil  ? 
and  shall  God  be  ignorant  of  any  truth  ?  How  doth  God 
know  that  he  cannot  lie,  but  by  knowing  his  own  veracity? " 
How  doth  God  know  that  he  cannot  die,  but  by  knowing 
his  own  immutability  ?  and  by  knowing  those,  he  knows 
what  a  lie  is,  he  knows  what  death  is ;  so  if  sin  never 
liad  been,  if  no  creature  had  ever  been,  God  Mould  have 
known  w'hat  sin  was,  because  he  knows  his  own  holiness ; 
because  he  knew  what  law  Mas  lit  to  be  appointed  to  his 
creatures  if  he  should  create  them,  and  that  that  law 
might  be  transgressed  by  tliem.  God  knows  all  good, 
all  goodness  in  himself;  he  tiierefore  hath  a  foundation 
in  himself  to  know  all  that  comes  short  of  that  goodness, 
that  is  opposite  to  that  holiness.  As  if  light  were  capable 
of  understanding,  it  would  know  darkness  only  by  know- 
ing itself;  by  knowing  itself,  it  would  know  what  is  con- 
trary to  itself.  God  knows  all  created  goodness  which 
he  hath  planted  in  the  creature ;  he  knows  then  all  de- 
tects from  this  goodness,  what  perfection  an  act  is  depriv- 
ed of;  what  is  opposite  to  that  goodness,  and  that  is  evil. 
As  Me  knoM'  sickness  by  health,  discord  by  harmony, 
blindness  by  sight,  because  it  is  a  privation  of  sight; 
whosoever  knoMs  one  contrary  knows  the  other;  God 
knows  unrighteousness  by  the  idea  m  hich  he  hath  of  righ- 
teousness, and  sees  an  act  deprived  of  that  rectitude  and 
goodness  which  ought  to  be  in  it ;  he  knoMS  evil  because 
he  knows  the  causes  whence  evil  proceeds  *  A  painter 
knoM's  a  picture  of  his  own  framing,  and  if  any  one  dashes 
any  base  colour  upon  it,   shall  not  he  also  know  that? 

•  Cusan.  p.  245. 
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God  by  his  hand  painted  all  creatures,  impressed  upon 
man  the  fair  stamp  and  colour  of  his  own  image ;  the  de- 
vil defiles  it,  man  daubs  it.  Doth  not  God,  that  knows 
his  own  work,  know  how  this  piece  is  become  different 
from  his  work  ?  Doth  not  God,  that  knows  his  creature's 
goodness,  Avhich  himself  was  the  fountain  of,  knoAV  the 
ciiange  of  this  goodness  ?  Yea,  he  knew  before  that  the 
devil  would  sow  tares  w  here  he  had  sown  wheat ;  and 
therefore  that  controversy  of  some  in  the  schools,  whe- 
ther God  knew  evil  by  its  opposition  to  created  or  un- 
created goodness,  is  needless.  We  may  say  God  knows 
sin  as  it  is  opposite  to  created  goodness,  yet  he  knows  it 
radically  by  his  own  goodness,  because  he  knows  the 
goodness  he  hath  communicated  to  the  creature  by  his 
own  essential  goodness  in  himself.  To  conclude  this 
head, 

The  knowledge  of  sin  docs  not  stain  the  holiness  of 
God's  nature ;  for  the  bare  knowledge  of  a  crime  does 
not  infect  the  mind  of  man  with  the  filth  and  pollution 
of  that  crime ;  for  then  every  man  that  knows  an  act  of 
murder  committed  by  another,  would  by  that  bare  know- 
ledge be  tainted  with  his  sin;  yea,  and  a  judge  that  con- 
demns a  malefactor,  may  as  well  condemn  himself,  if 
this  were  so.  The  knowledge  of  sins  infects  not  the  un- 
derstanding that  knows  them,  but  only  the  will  that  ap- 
proves them.  It  is  no  discredit  to  us  to  know  evil,  in 
order  to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon  it;  so  neither  can 
it  be  to  God. 

4.  God  knows  all  future  things,  all  things  to  come. 
The  differences  of  time  cannot  hinder  a  knowledge  of 
all  things  by  him,  who  is  before  time,  above  time,  and 
is  not  measured  by  hours,  or  days,  or  years.  If  God 
did  not  know  them,  the  hinderance  must  be  in  himself, 
or  in  the  things  themselves,  because  they  are  things  to 
come.  Not  in  himself;  if  it  did,  it  must  arise  from  some 
impotence  in  his  own  nature,  and  so  we  render  him  weak  ; 
or  from  an  unwillingness  to  know^,  and  so  Ave  render  him 
.  lazy,  and  an  enemy  to  his  own  perfection ;  for  simply 
considered,  the  knowledge  of  more  things  is  a  greater 
perfection  than  the  knowledge  of  a  few ;  and  if  the  know- 
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ledge  of  a  thing  includes  something  of  perfection,  the  ig- 
norance of  a  thing  includes  sonietliing  of  imperfection. 
The  knowledge  of  future  things  is  a  greater  })erfection 
than  not  to  know  them,  and  is  accounted  among  men  a 
great  part  of  wisdom,  which  they  call  foresight;  it  is  then 
surely  a  greater  perfection  in  God  to  know  future  tilings 
than  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  would  God  rather 
have  something  of  imperfection  than  be  poiisessed  of  all 
perfection  ?  Nor  doth  the  hinderance  lie  in  the  things 
themselves,  because  their  futurition  depends  upon  his  will; 
for  as  nothing  can  actually  be  without  his  will  giving  it 
existence,  so  nothing  can  be  future  without  his  will  de- 
signing the  futurity  of  it.  Certainly  if  God  knows  all 
things  possible,  which  he  will  not  do,  he  must  know  all 
things  future,  which  he  is  not  only  able  but  resolved  to 
do,  or  resolved  to  permit  Gods  perfect  knowledge  of 
himself,  that  is,  of  his  own  infinite  power  and  concluding 
will,  necessarily  includes  a  fore-knowledge  of  what  he  is 
able  to  do,  and  what  he  will  do. 

Again,  if  God  doth  not  know^  future  things,  there  was 
a  time  when  God  was  ignorant  of  most  things  in  the 
world  ;  for  before  the  delude  he  was  more  ignorant  than 
after ;  the  more  things  were  done  in  the  w  orld,  the  more 
knowledge  did  accrue  to  God,  and  so  the  more  perfec- 
tion ;  then  the  understanding  of  God  was  not  perfect  from 
eternity,  but  in  time ;  nay  it  is  not  perfect  yet,  if  he  be 
ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  still  to  come  to  pass ; 
he  must  tarry  for  a  perfection  he  w^ants,  till  those  futuri- 
ties come  to  be  in  act,  till  those  things  which  are  to  come, 
cease  to  be  future,  and  begin  to  be  present  Either  God 
knows  them  or  desires  to  know  them ;  if  he  desires  to 
know  them  and  doth  not,  there  is  something  wanting  to 
him ;  all  desire  speaks  an  absence  of  the  object  desired, 
and  a  sentiment  of  want  in  the  person  desiring ;  if  he 
doth  not  desire  to  know  them,  nay,  if  he  doth  not  actu- 
ally know^  them,  it  destroys  all  providence,  all  his  govern- 
ment of  affairs ;  for  his  providence  hath  a  concatenation 
of  means  with  a  prospect  of  something  that  is  future ;  as 
in  Joseph's  case,  who  was  put  into  the  pit,  and  sold  to 
tlie  Egyptians,  in  order  to  his  future  advancement,  and 
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the  preservation  both  of  his  father  and  his  envious  brethren. 
If  God  did  not  know  all  the  future  inclinations  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  something  might  have  been  done  by  the  will 
of  Potiphar,  or  by  the  free  will  of  Pharaoh,  whereby  Jo- 
seph might  have  been  cut  short  of  his  advancement,  and 
so  God  have  been  interrupted  in  the  track  and  method  of 
his  designed  providences.  He  that  hath  decreed  to  govern 
man  for  that  end  he  hath  designed  him,  knows  all  the 
means  before,  whereby  he  will  govern  him ;  and  therefore 
hath  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  of  all  things ;  for  a 
confused  knowledge  is  an  imperfection  in  government ;  it 
is  in  this  the  infinity  of  his  understanding  is  more  seen 
than  in  knowing  things  past  or  present ;  his  eyes  are  as 
A  flame  of  fire,  Rev.  1.,  14,  in  regard  of  the  penetrating 
virtue  of  them  into  things  impenetrable  by  any  else. 


PART    III. 

FURTHER    EVIDEXCE    OF    JEHOVAll's    KNOWLEDGE. 


All  the  objects  of  his  knowledge  xvere  ever  future — Diviue 
predictions  prove  this — God,  kiiaicing  his  ozvn  decrees,  • 
must  know  all  things  future — If  tiot,  he  would  be 
mutable  in  knowledge — His  fore-knowledge  from  eternity 
—  Incommunicable — Knoxvs  all  future  contingencies — 
■  The  free  and  voluntary  actions  of  men,  good  or  evil — His 
foreknowledge  does  not  necessitate  his  zcill — Is  not  the 
cause  of  any  thing — Fore-knowledge  of  God,  and 
liberty  of  mans  will. 


A.  O  make  it  further  appear  that  God  knows  all  things 
future,  consider,  first,  that  every  thing  which  is  the 
object  of  God's  knowledge  without  himself,  was  once 
only  future.     There  was  a  moment  when  nothing  was  in 
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being  but  himself;  he  knew  nothing  actually  past,  be- 
cause nothing  was  {)ast ;  nothing  actually  present,  because 
nothing  had  any  existence  but  himself;  therefore  only 
what  was  future ;  and  why  not  every  thing  that  is  future 
now,  as  well  as  only  what  was  future  and  to  come  to 
pass  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation?  God  indeed 
knows  every  thing  as  present,  but  the  things  themselves 
known  by  him  were  not  present  but  future ;  the  whole 
creation  was  once  future,  or  else  it  was- from  eternity;  if 
it  begun  in  time,  it  was  once  future  in  itself,  else  it  could 
never  have  begun  to  be ;  did  not  God  know  what  would 
be  created  by  him,  before  it  was  created  by  him  ?*  Did 
he  create  he  knew  not  what,  and  knew  not  before  what 
he  should  create  ?  Was  he  ignorant  before  he  acted,  and 
in  his  acting,  what  his  operation  would  tend  to  ?  Or  did 
he  not  know  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  ends  of  them, 
till  he  had  produced  them,  and  saw  them  in  being? 
Creatures  then  did  not  arise  from  his  knowledge,  but 
his  knowledge  from  them  ;  he  did  not  then  will  that  his 
creatures  should  be,  or  he  had  then  willed  what  he  knew 
not,  and  knew  not  what  he  willed  ;  they  therefore  must 
be  known  before  they  aa  ere  made,  and  not  knoAvn  because 
they  were  made ;  he  kncAv  them  to  make  them,  and  he 
did  not  make  them  to  knoAv  them.  By  the  same  reason 
he  knew  Avhat  creatures  should  be  before  they  were,  he 
knoAvs  still  what  creatures  shall  be  before  they  are  ;|  for 
all  things  that  are,  Avere  in  God,  not  really  in  their  oAvn 
nature,  but  in  him  as  a  cause  ;  so  the  earth  and  heavens 
were  in  him  as  a  model  is  in  the  mind  of  a  Avorkman, 
Avhich  is  in  his  mind  and  soul  before  it  be  brought  forth 
into  outAvard  act. 

1.  The  predictions  of  future  things  evidence  this. 
There  is  not  a  prophecy  of  any  thing  to  come,  but  is 
a  spark  of  his  fore-knoAvledge,  and  bears  Avitness  to  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  in  the  punctual  accomplishment 
of  it;  this  is  a  thing  challenged  by  God,  as  his  OAvn 
peculiar  prerogative,  Avherein  he  surmounts  all  the  idols 

*  Petavius  changed.  ♦  Bradward.  lib.  3.  cap.  14. 
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tliat  man's  inventions  have  deiiied  in  the  world,  Isa.  41. 
21,  22,  Let  them  bring J'orth  (speaking  of  the  idols,)  and 
•shezv  us  xchat  shall  happen,  or  declare  us  things  to  come  : 
shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may 
know  that  you  are  gods.  Such  a  Ibre-knouledge  of  things 
to  come  is  here  ascribed  to  God  by  God  himself,  as  a 
distinction  of  him  from  all  false  gods  ;  such  a  knowledge, 
that  if  they  could  prove  that  they  were  possessors  of,  he 
would  acknowledge  them  gods  as  well  as  himself;  that 
we  may  know  that  you  are  gods.  He  puts  his  deity  to 
stand  or  fall  upon  this  account,  and  this  should  be  the 
point  which  should  decide  the  controversy,  whether  he  or 
the  heathen  idols  were  the  tiue  God ;  the  dispute  is 
managed  by  this  medium.  lie  that  knows  things  to 
come,  is  God;  I  know  things  to  come,  ergo,  I  am 
God;  the  idols  know  not  things  to  come,  therefore  they 
are  not  gods.  God  submits  the  being  of  his  deity  to 
tliis  trial  If  God  knows  things  to  come  no  more  than 
the  heathen  idols,  which  were  either  devils  or  men,  he 
would  be  in  his  own  account  no  more  a  God  than  devils 
or  men  ;  no  more  a  God  than  the  Pagan  idols. 

If  the  heathen  idols  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  deity 
for  want  of  this  fore-knowledge  of  things  to  come,  would 
not  the  true  God  also  fall  from  the  same  excellency,  if 
he  were  defective  in  knowledge?  He  would  in  his  own 
judgment  no  more  deserve  the  title  and  character  of  a 
God  than  they.  How  could  he  reproach  them  for  that, 
if  it  were  wanting  in  himself?  It  cannot  be  understood 
of  future  things  in  their  causes,  when  the  effects  neces- 
sarily arise  from  such  causes,  as  light  from  the  sun,  and 
heat  from  the  fire ;  many  of  these  men  know ;  more  of 
them,  angels  and  devils  know ;  if  God  therefore  had 
not  a  higher  and  fardier  knowledge  than  this,  he  would 
not  by  this  be  proved  to  be  God,  any  more  than  angels 
-and  devils,  who  know  necessary  effects  in  their  causes. 
The  devils  indeed  did  predict  some  things  "in  the  heathen 
oracles ;  but  God  is  distinguished  from  them  here  by  the 
infiniteness  of  his  knowledge  in  being  able  to  predict 
things  to  come  that  they  knew  not,  or  things  in  their 
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particularities,  things  that  depended  on  the  lil)erty  of 
man's  will,  which  the  devils  could  lay  no  claim  to  a 
certain  knowledge  of. 

Were  it  only  a  conjectural  knowledge  that  is  here 
meant,  the  devils  might  answer,  they  can  conjecture,  and  so 
their  deity  were  as  good  as  God's;  for  though  God  miojit 
know  more  things,  and  conjecture  nearer  to  Avhat  would 
be,  yet  still  it  would  be  but  conjectural,  and  therefore 
not  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than  what  the  devils 
midit  challeng;e.  How  much  then  is  God  beholden  to  the 
Socinians  for  denying  the  knowledge  of  all  future  thmgs 
to  him,  upon  w  hich  here  he  puts  the  trial  of  his  Deily  ? 
(lod  asserts  his  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  a  mani- 
fest evidence  of  his  Godhead;  those  that  deny  therefore 
the  argument  that  proves  it,  deny  the  conclusion  too ; 
for  this  will  necessarily  follow,  that  if  he  be  God  because 
he  knows  future  things,  then  he  that  doth  not  know 
future  things  is  not  God ;  and  if  God  knows  not  future 
things  but  only  by  conjecture,  then  there  is  no  God ;  be- 
cause a  certain  knowledge  so  as  infallibly  to  predict  things 
to  come,  is  an  inseparable  perfection  of  the  Deity.  It 
was  therefore  \Aell  said  of  Austin,  that  it  was  as  high  a 
madness  to  deny  God  to  be,  as  to  deny  him  the  fore- 
knowledije  of  thinss   to  come. 

The  whole  prophetic  part  of  scripture  declares  this  per- 
fection of  God ;  every  prophet's  candle  was  lighted  at 
this  torch,  they  could  not  have  this  fore-knowledge  of 
themselves ;  why  might  not  many  other  men  have  the 
same  insight,  if  it  Mere  by  nature.  *'  It  must  be  from 
some  superior  agent ;  and  all  nations  owned  prophecy  as 
a  beam  from  God,  a  fruit  of  divine  illumination.  Pro- 
phecy must  be  totally  expunged  if  this  be  denied  ;  for  the 
subjects  of  prophecy  are  things  future ;  and  no  man  is 
properly  a  prophet,  but  in  prediction  ;  now  prediction  is 
nothing  but  foretelling,  and  things  foretold  are  not  yet 
come ;  and  the  foretelling  of  them  supposeth  them  not 
to  be  yet,  but  that  they  shall  be  in  time :  several  such 
predictions  we  have  in  scripture,  the  event  whereof  hath 
been  certain.     The  years  of  famine  in  Egypt  foretold 

*  Pacuvius  said,  Siqui  quse  eventuia  siint  provident,  aequi  pari. 
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that  he  would  order  second  causes  for  bringiug  that  judg- 
ment upon  them ;  the  captivity  of  his  people  in  Ijabylon, 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews. 
Daniel's  revelations  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  that 
prince  refers  to  God  as  the  revealer  of  secrets,  Dan. 
12.  47.  By  the  same  reason  that  he  knows  one  thing 
future  by  himself,  and  by  the  infinity  of  his  knowledge 
before  any  causes  of  them  appear,  he  doth  know  all  things 
future. 

2.  Some  future  things  are  knoxvn  hij  men,  and  we  must 
allow  God  a  greater  knowledge  than  any  creature.  Future 
things  in  their  causes  may  be  known  by  angels  and  men, 
as  I  said  before ;  Avhosoever  knows  necessary  causes  and 
the  efficacy  of  them,  may  foretel  the  effects  ;  and  Avhen 
he  sees  the  meeting  and  concurrence  of  several  causes  to- 
gether, he  may  presage  what  the  consequent  effect  will 
be  of  such  a  concurrence  :  so  physicians  foretel  the  pro- 
gress of  a  disease,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  it  by 
natural  signs;  and  astronomers  foretel  eclipses  by  their 
observation  of  the  motion  of  heavenly  bodies,  many  years 
before  they  happen ;  can  they  be  hid  from  God, 
with  whom  are  the  reasons  of  all  things  ?  *  An  expert 
gardener  by  knowing  the  root  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
can  tell  what  flowers  and  what  fruit  it  will  bear,  and  the 
month  when  they  will  appear,  and  shall  not  God  much 
more,  that  knows  the  principles  of  all  his  creatures,  and 
is  exactly  privy  to  all  their  natures  and  qualities,  know 
•what  they  will  be,  and  what  operations  shall  be  from 
those  principles?  Now  if  God  did  know  things  only  in 
their  causes,  his  knowledge  would  not  be  more  excellent 
than  tlie  knowledge  of  angels  and  men,  though  he  might 
know  more  than  they  of  the  things  that  will  come  to  pass, 
from  every  cause  singly,  and  from  the  concurrence  of 
many.  Now  as  God  is  more  excellent  in  being  than  his 
creature,  so  he  is  more  excellent  in  the  objects  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  manner  of  his  knowledge ;  well  then 
shall  a  certain  knowledge  of  something  future,  and  a  con- 
jectural knoM'ledge  of  many  things,  be  found  among  men; 

*  FuUer'8  PisgaU  1. 2.  p.  281. 
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and  shall  a  determinate  and  infallible  knowledge  of  tilings 
to  come  be  found  no  where,  in  no  being  r  If  the  conjecture 
of  future  things  savours  of  ignorance,  and  God  knows 
them  only  by  conjecture,  there  is  then  no  such  thing  in 
being  as  a  periect  intelligent  being,  and  so  no  God. 

God  knows  his  own  decree  aiidwiU^  and  therefore  must 
needs  know  all  future  things.  If  any  thing  be  future,  or 
to  come  to  pass,  it  must  be  from  itself,  or  from  God; 
not  from  itself,  then  it  would  be  independent  and  abso- 
lute;  if  it  hath  its  futurity  from  God,  then  God  must 
know  what  he  hath  decreed  to  come  to  pass  ;  those  things 
that  are  future  in  necessary  causes  God  must  know,  be- 
cause he  willed  them  to  be  causes  of  such  eftbcts ;  he 
therefore  knows  them  because  he  knows  what  he  willed. 
The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  arise  from  the  things 
themselves,  for  .then  the  knowledge  of  God  would  have 
a  cause  w  ithout  him  ;  and  knowledge  which  is  an  eminent 
perfection,  would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  creatures. 
But  as  God  sees  things  possible  in  the  glass  of  his  own 
power,  so  he  sees  things  futm'e  in  the  glass  of  his  own 
will ;  in  his  effecting  will,  if  he  hath  decreed  to  produce 
them ;  in  his  permitting  will,  as  he  hath  decreed  to 
suffer  them  and  dispose  of  them.  Nothing  can  pass 
out  of  the  rank  of  things  merely  possible  into  the  order 
of  things  future,  before  some  act  of  God's  will  hath 
passed  for  its  futurition.  * 

It  is  not  from  the  infmiteness  of  his  own  nature,  simply 
considered,  that  God  knows  things  to  be  future ;  "f"  for  as 
things  are  not  future  because  God  is  infinite  (for  then  all 
possible  things  should  be  future)  so  neither  is  any  thing 
known  to  be  future  only  because  God  is  infinite,  but 
because  God  hath  decreed  it ;  his  declaration  of  things 
to  come  is  founded  upon  his  appointment  of  things 
to  come.']:  In  ha.  44.  7,  it  is  said,  and  who,  as  /, 
shall  call  and  declare  it,  since  I  appointed  the  ancient 
people,  and  the  things  that  are  coming  ?%  Nothing  is 
created  or  ordered  in  the  world,   but  what  God  decreed 

*  Chequell.       t  Coccei  sura.  Thcol.  p.  50.        %  Coccei  .sum.  Theol.  p.  50. 
{  Gamaul  in  Aqnin.  Part  1.  q.  21.  cap.  3.  p.  124. 
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to  be  created  and  ordered.  God  knows  his  own  decree, 
and  therefore  all  things  which  he  hath  decreed  to  exist  in 
time ;  not  the  minutest  part  of  the  world  could  have  ex- 
isted without  his  will,  not  an  action  can  be  done  without 
his  will ;  as  life  the  principle,  so  motion  the  fruit  of  that 
life,  is  by  and  from  God;  as  he  decreed  life  to  this  or 
that  thing,  so  he  decreed  motion  as  the  effect  of  life,  and 
decreed  to  exert  his  power  in  concurring  with  them,  for 
producing  effects  natural  from  such  causes;  for  without 
such  a  concourse  they  could  not  have  acted  any  thing,  or 
produced  any  thing ;  and  therefore  as  for  natural  things, 
which  we  call  necessary  causes,  God  foreseeing  them  all 
particularly  in  his  own  decree,  foresaw  also  all  effects 
which  must  necessarily  flow  from  them,  because  such 
causes  cannot  but  act  when  they  are  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  for  action,  lie  knows  his  own  decrees, 
and  therefore  necessarily  knows  what  he  hath  decreed,  or 
else  we  must  say  things  come  to  pass  whether  God  \vill  or 
no ;  or  that  he  wills  he  knows  not  what ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  for  known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  zcorld,  Acts  15.  18.  Now  this  necessa- 
rily flows  from  that  principle  first  laid  down,  that  G(jd 
knows  himself,  since  nothing  is  future  without  God's  will ; 
if  God  did  not  know  future  things,  he  would  not  know 
his  own  will ;  for  as  things  possible  could  not  be  known 
by  him,  unless  he  knew  the  fulness  of  his  own  power;  so 
things  future  could  not  be  known  by  his  understanding, 
unless  he  knew  the  resolves  of  his  own  will. 

'J  bus  the  knowledge  of  God  differs  from  the  knowledge 
of  men  ;  *'  God's  knowledge  of  his  works  precedes  his 
works,  man's  knowledge  of  God's  works  follows  his 
works,  just  as  an  artificer's  knowledge  of  a  watch,  in- 
strument, or  engine,  which  he  would  make,  is  before  his 
making  of  it ;  he  knows  the  motions  of  it,  and  the  rea- 
son of  those  motions  before  it  is  made,  because  he  knows 
what  he  hath  determined  to  w'ork ;  he  knows  not  those 
motions  from  the  consideration  of  them  after  they  were 
made,  as  the  spectator  does,  w  ho  by  viewing  the  instru- 

*  Maemonid.  more  Nevoch,  Part  3.  cap,  21.  p.  393,  394. 
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ment  after  it  is  made  gains  knowledge  from  the  sight  and 
consideration  of  it,  till  lie  understands  the  reason  of  the 
wliole ;  so  we  know  tilings  from  the  consideration  of  them 
after  we  see  thcni  in  being,  and  tlierefore  we  know  not  future 
things  :  But  God's  knowledge  does  not  arise  from  things 
because  they  are,  but  because  he  wills  them  to  be,  and 
therefore  he  knows  every  thing  that  shall  be,  because  it 
cannot  be  without  his  will,  as  the  Creator  and  Maintainer 
of  all  things ;  knowins;  his  own  substance  he  knows  all 
his  works. 

If  God  did  not  know  all  future  things  he  would  be 
vuitabk  in  his  knowledge.  If  he  did  not  know  all  things 
that  ever  were,  or  are  to  be,  there  would  be  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  new  object  an  addition  of  light  to  his 
understanding,  and  therefore  such  a  change  in  him,  as  all 
new  knowledge  causes  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  or  as  the 
sun  works  in  the  world  upon  its  rising  every  morning,  scatter- 
ing the  darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  he  did 
not  know  them  before  they  came,  he  would  gain  a  know- 
ledge by  them  when  they  came  to  pass,  which  he  had  not 
before  they  were  effected  ;  his  knowledge  would  be  new 
according  to  the  newness  of  the  objects,  and  multiplied 
according  to  the  multitude  of  the  objects.  If  God  did 
not  know  things  to  come  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  things 
present  and  past,  but  knew  those  certainly,  and  the  others 
doubtfully  and  conjecturally,  he  would  suffer  some  change, 
and  acquire  some  perfection  in  his  knowledge,  when  those 
future  things  should  cease  to  be  future,  and  become  pre- 
sent ;  for  he  would  know  it  more  perfectly  when  it  ^vere 
present,  than  he  did  when  it  was  future,  and  so  there 
would  be  a  change  from  imperfection  to  a  perfection  ;  but 
God  is  every  way  immutable. 

Besides,  that  perfection  would  not  arise  from  the  na- 
ture of  God,  but  from  the  existence  and  presence  of  the 
thing ;  but  who  will  affirm  that  God  acquires  any  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge  from  his  creature  any  more  than  he 
doth  of  being }  He  would  not  then  have  had  that  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  that  perfection  from  eternity, 
as  he  had  when  he  created  the  world,  and  will  not  have  a 
full  perfectioa  of  the*  knowledge  of  his  creature  till  the 
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end  of  the  world,  nor  of  immortal  souls,  which  will  cer- 
tainly act  as  well  as  live  to  eternity  ;  and  so  God  never 
^^•as,  nor  ever  will  be  perfect  in  knowledge ;  for  when  you 
have  conceived  millions  of  years,  wherein  angels  and 
souls  live  and  act,  there  is  still  more  coming  than  you  can 
conceive,  wherein  they  will  act.  And  if  God  be  always 
changing  to  eternity  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  as 
those  acts  come  to  be  exerted  by  his  creatures,  he  will 
not  be  perfect  in  knowledge,  no  not  to  eternity,  but  will 
always  be  changing  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  ano- 
ther ;  a  very  unworthy  conceit  to  entertain  of  the  most 
blessed,  perfect,  and  infinite  (lod  ! 

Hence  then  it  follows,  that 

God  fo?'ehiOcC'S  all  his  creatures.  All  kinds  which  he 
determined  to  make,  all  particulars  that  should  spring  out 
of  every  species,  the  time  when  they  should  come  forth, 
the  manner  how,  In  thy  hook  all  iiiij  members  ivet^c  writie?}, 
Psal.  13p.  16.  Members  is  not  in  tiie  Hebrew,  whence 
some  refer  all  to  all  living  creatures  whatsoever,  and  all 
the  parts  of  them  which  God  foresaw;  he  knew  the  num- 
bers of  creatures  with  all  their  parts,  they  were  written  in 
the  book  of  his  fore-knowledge ;  the  duration  of  them, 
how  long  they  shall  remain  in  being,  and  act  upon  the 
^tage  ;  he  knoM's  their  strength,  the  links  of  one  cause 
witli  another,  and  what  will  follow  in  all  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  series  and  combination  of  effects  with 
their  causes.  Tlie  duration  of  every  thing  is  foreknown, 
because  determined.  Job  14.  5,  Seeing  his  days  are  de- 
termined^ the  number  ojhis  months  are  with  thee,  thou 
hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass ;  bounds 
are  fixed,  beyond  which  none  shall  reach  ;  he  speaks  of 
days  and  months,  not  of  years,  to  give  us  notice  of  God's 
particular  forekno^^  ledge  of  every  thing,  of  every  day, 
month,  year,  hour  of  a  man's  life.  All  the  acts  of  his 
creatures  are  foi^ehwwn  by  him.  All  natural  acts  because 
he  knows  their  causes ;  voluntary  acts  I  shall  speak  of 
afterwards. 

This  foreknowledge  was  certain.  For  it  is  an  unwor- 
thy  notion  of  God  to  ascribe  to  hmi  a  conjectural  know- 
ledge; if  there  were  only  a  conjectural  knowledge,  he  could 
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but  conjecturally  forctel  any  thing ;  and  then  it  is  possi- 
ble the  events  of  things  niight  be  contrary  to  his  predic- 
tions. It  would  appear  then  that  God  were  deceived  and 
mistaken,  and  then  there  could  be  no  rule  of  trying  things 
whether  they  were  from  God  or  no ;  for  the  rule  God 
sets  down  to  discern  his  words  from  the  words  of  false 
prophets,  is  the  event  and  certain  accomplishment  of 
what  is  predicted,  Dent.  18.  21.  To  that  question,  How 
shall  we  know  whedier  God  hath  spoken  or  no?  He  an- 
swers, that  //'  the  thing  doth  not  come  to  pass,  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken.  If  his  knowledge  of  future  things  were  not 
certain,  there  were  no  stability  in  this  rule,  it  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  We  never  yet  find  God  deceived  in  any 
prediction,  but  the  event  answered  his  fore-revelation  ;  his 
foreknowledge,  therefore,  is  certain  and  infallible.  We 
cannot  make  God  uncertain  in  his  knowledge,  but  we  must 
conceive  him  fluctuating  and  wavering  in  his  will ;  but  if 
his  will  be  not  yea  and  nay,  but  yea,  his  knowledge  is 
certain,  because  he  certainly  wills  and  resolves. 

This  foreknowledge  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  he 
know^s  things  possible  in  his  power,  and  things  future  in 
his  will ;  if  his  power  and  resolves  were  from  eternity, 
his  knowledge  must  be  so  too ;  or  else  Ave  must  make 
him  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  ignorant  of  his  own 
will  from  eternity ;  and  consequently  not  from  eternity 
blessed  and  perfect.  His  knowledge  of  possible  things 
must  run  parallel  Vvith  his  power,  and  his  knowledge  of 
future  things  run  parallel  with  his  will.  If  he  willed  from 
eternity,  he  knew  from  eternity  what  he  willed ;  but  that 
he  did  will  from  eternity  we  must  grarit,  unless  w-e  would 
render  him  changeable,  and  conceive  him  to  be  made  in 
time  of  not  willing,  willing.  The  knowledge  God  hath 
in  time,  was  always  one  and  the  same,  because  his  un- 
derstanding is  his  proper  essence,  as  perfect  as  his  essence, 
and  of  an  immutable  nature.  *  And  indeed  the  actual 
existence  of  a  thing  is  not  simply  necessary  to  its  being 
perfectly  known ;  we  iTiay  see  a  thing  that  is  passed  out 
of  being,  when  it  doth  not  actually  exist ;  and  a  carpen- 

•  Gamacli  in  Aqniu.  part.  1.  q.  14.  c.  3.  p.  124. 
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ter  may  know  the  house  he  is  to  build  before  it  be  built, 
by  the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind ;  much  more  we  may 
conceive  the  same  of  God  whose  decrees  were  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;*  and  to  be  before  time  was,  and 
to  be  from  eternity,  hath  no  difference.  As  God  in  his 
being  exceeds  all  beginning  of  time,  so  doth  liis  know- 
ledge all  motions  of  time. 

God  foreknows  all  things  as  present  with  him  from 
etermij/,']'  As  he  knows  mutable  things  with  an  immu- 
table and  firm  knowledge,  so  he  knows  future  things  with 
a  present  knowledge ;  not  that  the  tilings  which  are  pro- 
duced in  time,  were  actually  and  really  present  with  him 
in  their  own  beings  from  eternity ;  for  then  they  could 
not  be  produced  in  time ;  had  they  a  real  existence,  then 
they  would  not  be  creatures,  but  God ;  and  had  they  ac- 
tual being,  then  they  could  not  be  future,  for  future  speaks 
a  thing  to  come  that  is  not  yet.  If  things  had  been  actu- 
ally present  with  him,  and  yet  future,  they  had  been  made 
before  they  vrere  made,  and  had  a  being  before  they  iiad 
a  being;  but  they  were  all  present  to  his  knowledge  as  if 
they  were  in  actual  being,  because  the  reason  of  all  things 
that  were  to  be  made,  was  present  with  him. 

J  The  reason  of  the  will  of  God  tliat  they  shall  be,  was 
equally  eternal  with  him,  wherein  he  saw  what,  and  when, 
and  how,  he  would  create  things,  how  he  would  govern 
Ibewi,  to  what  ends  he  would  direct  them.  Thus  all 
things  are  present  to  God's  knowledge,  though  in  their 
own  nature  they  may  be  past  or  future,  not  in  esse  reali, 
hut  in  esse  inteiligibiii,  objectively,  not  actually  present  ;§ 
for  as  the  unchangeableness  and  infiniteness  of  God's 
knowledge  of  changeable  and  finite  things,  doth  not  make 
the  things  he  knows  immutable  and  infinite,  so  neither 
doth  the  eternity  of  his  knoAvledge  make  them  actually 
present  witli  him  from  eternity ;  but  all  things  are  pre- 
sent to  his  understanding,  because  he  hath  at  once  a  view 
of  all  successions  of  times  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  future 
things  is  as  perfect  as  of  present  things,  or  what  is  past ; 

*  Epli.  1.  6.  and  in  other  places. 

t  Gerhard  Exeges,  ch.  8.  de  Deo,  sect,  IS.  p.  803, 

t  Bradward,  I.  3.  c.  li.  $  Hornbeck. 
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it  Is  not  a  certain  knowledge  of  present  things,  and  an 
uncertain  knowledge  of  future;  but  his  knowledge  of  one 
is  as  certain  and  unerring  as  liis  knowledge  of  the  other;* 
as  a  man  that  beholds  a  circle  with  several  lines  from  the 
centre,  beholds  the  lines  as  they  are  joined  in  the  centre, 
beholds  them  also  as  they  are  distant  and  severed  from 
one  another,  beholds  tliem   in  their  extent  and  in  their 
point  all  at  once,  though  they  may  have  a  great  distance 
from  one  another,     lie  saw  from  the  beginning  of  time 
to  the  last  minute  of  it,  all  things  coming  out  of  their 
causes,    marching  in  their  order  according  to  his  own 
appointment;    as  a  man  may  see  a  multitude  of  ants, 
some  creeping  one  way,  some  another,  employed  in  se- 
veral businesses  for  their  winter  provision.     The  eye  of 
God  at  once  runs  through  the  whole  circle  of  time ;  as  the 
eye  of  man  upon  a  tower  sees  all  the  passengers  at  once, 
though  some  be  passed,  some  under  the  tower,  some  com- 
ing at  a  farther  distance.      God,  saith  Job,  looks  to  the 
eizd  of  the  earth,  and  sees  under  the  whole  heaven,  Job  28. 
24.     The  knowledge  of  God  is  expressed  by  sight  in 
scripture,  and  futurity  to  God  is  the  same  thing  as  dis- 
tance to  us  ;  we  can  with  a  perspective-glass  make  things 
that  are  afar  off,  appear  as  if  they  were  near ;  and  the 
sun,  so  many  thousand   miles  distant  from  us,  to  appear 
as  if  it  were  at  the  end  of  the  glass  ;  wdiy  should  then  fu- 
ture things  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  God's  know- 
ledg-e,  when  things  so  far  from  us  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach so  near  to  us  ? 

God  considers  all  things  in  his  own  simple  knowledge, 
as  if  they  were  now  acted  ;  and  therefore  some  have  cho- 
sen to  call  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  not  pre- 
science or  foreknowledge,  but  knowledge,  because  God 
sees  all  things  in  one  instant,  scientia  nunquam  dejicientis  in- 
stantice.'\  upon  this  account  things  that  are  to  come,  are 
set  down  in  scripture  as  present,  and  sometimes  as  past, 
Isa.  9'  6,  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  though  not  yet  born ; 
S3  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  Isa.  53,  4,  &c.  He  hath 
borne  Ottr  griefs,  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 

*  Pngio  Pidei.  part  1.  chap.  19.  t  Boet.  consolat,  lib,  5,  pros.  6. 
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he  was  taken  from  prison,  Sec.  not  shall  be ;  and  Fsai.  QQ^ 
18,  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  as  if  it  were 
present ;  all  to  express  the  certainty  of  God's  fore-know- 
ledge, as  if  things  were  actually  present  before  him. 

This  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any 
creature.  Nothins;  but  what  is  eternal  can  know  all 
things  that  are  to  come.  Suppose  a  creature  might  know 
things  that  are  to  come,  after  he  is  in  being ;  he  cannot 
know  things  simply  as  future,  because  there  were  thing^i 
future  before  he  was  in  being,  The  devils  know  not 
men's  hearts,  therefore  cannot  foretel  their  actions  with 
any  certainty;  they  may  indeed  have  a  knowledge  of 
some  things  to  come,  but  it  is  only  conjectural,  and  oRen 
mistaken  ;  as  the  devil  was  in  his  predictions  among  the 
heathien,  and  in  his  presage  of  Job's  cursing  God  to  his 
face  upon  his  pressing  calamities,  Job  1.11.  Sometinies 
indeed  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  something  future 
by  the  revelation  of  God,  when  he  uses  them  as  instru- 
ments of  his  vengeance,  or  for  the  trial  of  his  people,  as 
in  the  case  of  Job,  when  he  gave  him  commission  to 
strip  him  of  his  goods;  or  as  the  angels  have,  when  he 
uses  them  as  instruments  of  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 

Though  this  be  certain,  that  God  foreknows  all  things 
and  actions;  yet  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things 
before  they  come,  is  not  so  easily  resolved.  We  must 
not  therefore  deny  this  perfection  in  God,  because  v,e 
understand  not  the  manner  how  he  hath  the  knowledge 
of  all  things.  It  were  unworthy  for  us  to  own  no  more 
of  God  than  we  can  perfectly  conceive  of  him  :  we 
should  tlien  own  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  exists. 
Canst  thou,  saith  Job,  by  searching  Jin d  out  God?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  Job  11.7. 
Do  we  not  see  things  unknown  to  inferior  creatures,  to 
be  known  to  ourselves  ?  Irrational  creatures  do  not  ap- 
prehend the  nature  of  a  man,  nor  what  we  conceive  of 
them  when  we  look  upon  them ;  nor  do  we  know  what 
they  fancy  of  us  when  they  look  wistly  upon  us ;  for 
ought  that  I  know,  we  understand  as  little  the  manner  of 
their  imaginations,  as  they  do  of  ours;  and  shall  we 
ascribe  darkness  in  God  as  to  future  things,  because  ^ve 
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iiic  ignorant  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  how  he  should 
know  them?*  Shall  we  doubt  whether  God  certainly 
knows  those  things  which  we  only  conjecture  ?  As  our 
power  is  not  the  measure  of  the  power  of  God,  so 
neidier  is  our  knowledge  the  judge  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  no  better  nor  so  well  as  an  irrational  nature  can  be 
the  judge  of  our  reason.  Do  we  peifecily  know  the 
nianuer  how  we  know  ?  Siiall  we  therefore  deny  that 
we  know  any  thing?  We  know  we  have  such  a  tdculty 
which  we  call  understanding,  but  does  any  man  cer- 
tainly know  what  it  is?  And  because  he  does  not,  shall 
he  deny  that  which  is  plain  and  evident  to  him  ?  Because 
we  cannot  ascertain  ourselves  of  the  causes  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowincf  of  the  sea,  of  the  manner  how  minerals  are 
engendered  in  the  earth,  shall  we  therefore  deny  that 
which  our  eyes  convince  us  of?  And  this  will  be  a  pre- 
paration to  the  last  thing  : — 

6.  God  knows  all  Jutiire  conti7igencies,  that  is,  God 
knows  all  things  that  shall  accidentally  happen,  or  as 
we  say,  by  chance ;  and  he  knows  all  the  free  motions 
of  uien's  wills  that  shall  be  to  tlie  end  of  the  world.  If 
all  things  be  open  to  him,  Hcb.  4.  13,  then  all  contin- 
gencies are,  for  they  are  in  the  number  of  things ;  and 
as,  according  to  Christ's  speech,  those  things  that  are 
impossible  to  man,  are  possible  to  God ;  so  those  things 
which  are  unknown  to  man,  are  known  to  God  ;  because 
of  the  infinite  fulness  and  perfection  of  the  divine  under- 
stajidino;.     Let  us  see  what  a  contino;ent  is. 

I'hat  is  contingent  which  we  commonly  call  accidental, 
as  when  a  tile  falls  suddenly  upon  a  man's  head  as  he  is 
walking  in  the  street;  or  when  one  letting  off  a  musket 
at  random,  shoots  another  he  did  not  intend  to  hit ;  such 
was  that  arrow  w-hereby  Ahab  was  killed,  shot  by  a 
soldier  at  a  tenture,  this  some  call  a  mixed  contingent, 
made  up  partly  of  necessity,  and  partly  of  accident ;  it 
is  necessary  the  bullet  when  sent  out  of  the  gun,  or  arrow 
out  of  the  bow,  should  fly  and  light  somewhere,  but  it 
is  an  accident  that  it  hits  this  or  that  'man,  that  was 

.    *  Ficlnus  in  proci,  cap.  19. 
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never  intended  by  the  archer.  Other  things,  as  volun- 
tary actions,  are  purely  contingents,  and  have  nothing  of 
necessity  in  them  ;  all  free  actions  that  depend  upon  the 
will  of  man,  whether  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  are  of  this 
nature,  because  they  depend  not  upon  a  necessary  cause, 
as  burning  doth  upon  the  fire,  moistening  upon  water, 
or  as  descent,  or  falling  down,  is  necessary  to  a  heavy 
body ;  for  these  cannot  in  their  own  nature  do  otherwise; 
but  the  otlier  actions  depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able  to 
turn  to  this  or  that  point,  and  determine  himself  as  he 
pleases. 

Now  we  must  know,  that  what  is  accidental  in  regard 
of  the  creature,  is  not  so  in  regard  of  God  ;  the  manner 
of  Ahab's  death  was  accidental,  in  regard  of  the  hand 
by  M  hich  he  was  slain,  but  not  in  regard  of  God  who 
foretold  his  death,  and  foreknew  the  shot,  and  directed 
the  arrow.  God  was  not  uncertain  before  of  the  manner 
of  his  fall,  nor  hovered  over  the  battle  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  his  own  prediction ;  what 
may  be  or  not  be,  in  regard  of  us,  is  certain  in  regard 
of  God ;  to  imagine  that  what  is  accidental  to  us,  is  so 
to  God,  is  to  measure  God  by  our  short  line.  How 
many  events  following  upon  the  results  of  princes  in  their 
counsels,  seem  to  persons  ignorant  of  those  counsels  to 
be  a  haphazard,  yet  were  not  contingencies  to  the  prince 
and  his  assistants,  but  foreseen  by  him  as  certainly  to 
issue  so  as  they  do,  which  they  knew  before  would  be 
the  fruit  of  such  causes  and  instruments  they  would  knit 
together  ? 

That  may  be  necessary  in  regard  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge which  is  merely  accidental  in  regard  of  the  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  immediate  causes  which  do  actually 
produce  it ;  contingent  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  regard 
of  us;  but  fixed  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  *  One  illus- 
trates it  by  this  similitude :  a  master  sends  two  servants 
to  one  and  the  same  place,  two  several  ways,  unknown 
to  one  another,  they  meet  at  the  place  which  their  master 
had  appointed  them ;  their  meeting  is  accidental  to  them, 

*  Zanc^i, 
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one  knows  not  of  tlie  other,  but  it  was  foreseen  by  the 
master  that  they  should  so  meet,  and  that  in  regard  of 
them  it  would  seem  a  mere  accident,  till  they  came  to  ex- 
plain  the  business  to  one  another :  both  the  necessity  of 
their  meeting  in  regard  of  their  master's  order,  and  the 
casualty  of  it  in  regard  of  themselves,  were  in  both  their 
circumstances  foreknown  by  the  master  that  employed 
them.     For  the  clearing  of  this,  take  it  in  this  method. 

1.   It  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  (lod  in  any  to  cA'clndc 
him  from  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

It  will  be  a  strange  contracting  of  him,  to  allow  him 
no  greater  a  knozvledge  than  we  have  ourselves.  Con- 
tingencies are  known  to  us  when  they  come  into  act, 
and  pass  from  futurity  to  reality ;  and  when  they  are  pre- 
sent to  us,  we  can  order  our  affairs  accordingly :  Shall 
we  allow  God  no  greater  measure  of  knowledge  than  we 
have,  and  make  him  as  blind  as  ourselves,  not  to  see 
things  of  that  nature  before  they  come  to  pass  ?  Shall 
God  know  them  no  more,  shall  we  imagine  God  knows 
no  otherwise,  than  we  know  ?  and  that  he,  like  us,  stands 
gazing  with  admiration  at  events  ?  Man  can  conjecture 
many  things ;  is  it  fit  to  ascribe  the  same  uncertainty  to 
God;  as  though  he,  as  well  as  we,  could  have  no 
assurance  till  the  issues  appear  in  the  view  of  all  ?  If 
God  doth  not  certainly  foreknow  them,  he  but  conjectures 
them ;  but  a  conjectural  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be 
fastened  on  God ;  for  that  is  not  knowledge  but  guess, 
and  destroys  a  Deity  by  making  him  subject  to  mistake ; 
for  he  that  only  guesses,  may  guess  wrong ;  so  that  this  is 
to  make  God  like  ourselves,  and  strip  him  of  an  univer- 
sally acknowledged  perfection  of  omniscience.  A  con- 
jectural knowledge,  saith  one,  is  as  unworthy  of  God, 
as  the  creature  is  unworthy  of  omniscience  ?  It  is  certain 
man  hath  a  liberty  to  act  many  things  this  or  that  way  as 
he  pleases ;  to  walk  to  this  or  that  quarter,  to  speak  or 
not  to  speak,  to  do  this  or  that,  or  not  to  do  it ;  which 
way  a  man  will  certainly  determine  himself,  is  unknown 
before  to  any  creature,  yea  often  at  the  present  to  himself, 
for  he  may  be  in  suspense ;  but  shall  we  imagine  this 
future  determination  of  himself  is  concealed  from  God  ? 
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Those  that  deny  God's  foreknowledge  in  such  cases, 
must  either  say,  that  God  hath  an  opinion  that  a  man 
will  resolve  rather  this  way  than  that ;  but  then  if  a  man 
by  his  liberty  determine  himself  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  God,  is  not  God  then  deceived  ?  and  Avhat  rational 
creature  can  own  him  for  a  God  that  can  be  deceived  in 
any  thing  r  or  else  they  must  say  that  God  is  at  uncer- 
tainty', and  suspends  his  opinion  without  determining  it 
any  way :  then  he  cannot  know  free  acts  till  they  are 
done ;  he  would  then  depend  upon  the  creature  for  his 
information ;  his  knowledge  would  be  every  instant  in- 
creased, as  things,  he  knew  not  before,  came  into  act  ; 
and  since  there  are  every  minute  an'  innumerable  nmlti- 
tude  of  various  imaginations  in  the  minds  of  men,  there 
would  be  every  minute  an  accession  of  new  knowledge 
to  God,  which  he  had  not  before;  besides  this  know-  ' 
ledge  would  be  mutable  according  to  the  wavering  reso- 
lutions of  men,  one  while  standing  to  this  point,  another 
while  to  that,  if  he  depended  upon  the  creatures'  deter- 
mination for  his  knowledcfe. 

If  the  free  acts  of  men  Avere  unknown  before  to  God,  no 
man  can  see  how  there  can  be  any  government  of  the  world 
by  htm.  Such  contingencies  may  happen,  and  such  re- 
solves of  men's  freewills  unknown  to  God,  as  may  per-' 
plex  his  affairs,  and  put  him  upon  new  counsels  and 
methods  for  attaining  those  ends  which  he  settled  at  the 
first  creation  of  things :  if  tilings  happen,  which  God 
knows  not  of  before,  this  must  be  the  consequence ; 
where  there  is  no  foresight  there  is  no  providence ;  things 
may  happen  so  sudden,  if  God  be  ignorant  of  them,  that 
they  may  give  a  check  to  his  intentions  and  scheme  of 
government,  and  put  him  upon  changing  the  model  of 
it.  How  often  doth  a  small  intervening  circumstance, 
unforeseen  by  man,  dash  in  pieces  a  long  meditated  and 
well  formed  design  ?  To  govern  necessary  causes,  as  sun 
and  stars,  whose  effects  are  natural  and  constant  in 
themselves,  is  easy  to  be  imagined ;  but  how  to  govern 
the  world,  that  consists  of  so  many  men  of  freewill,  able 
to  determine  themselves  to  this  or  that,  and  which  have 
no  constancy  in  themselves,  as  the  sun  and  stars  have, 
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cannot  be  imagined,  unless  \vc  allow  in  God  as  great  a 
certainty  of  fore-knowledge  of  the  designs  and  actions 
of  men,  as  there  is  inconstancy  in  their  resolves. 

God  must  be  altering  the  methods  of  his  government 
e/ery  day,  every  hour,  every  mmute,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  men,  which  are  so  various  and  change- 
able in  the  whole  compass  of  the  world  in  the  space  of 
one  minute;  he  must  M^ait  to  see  what  the  counsels  of 
men  will  be,  before  he  could  settle  his  own  methods  of 
government;  and  so  must  govern  the  world  accorchng  to 
then'  mutability,  and  not  according  to  any  certainty  in 
himself.  But  his  counsel  is  stable  in  the  midst  of  multitudes 
of  free  devices  in  the  heart  of  man,  Frov.  19.  21,  and 
knowing  them  all  before,  orders  them  to  be  subservient 
to  his  own  stable  counsel.  If  he  cannot  know  what  to- 
morrow will  bring  forth  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  how  can  he 
certainly  settle  his  own  determination  of  governing  him  ? 
His  decrees  and  resolves  must  be  temporal,  and  arise 
pro  re  7Uita,  and  he  must  always  be  in  counsel  what  he 
should  do  upon  every  change  of  men's  minds.  This  is  an 
unworthy  conceit  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  heaven,  to 
make  his  government  depend  upon  the  resolves  of  men, 
rather  than  their  resolves  upon  the  design  of  God. 

2.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  God  foreknous  the  free 
and  voluntary  acts  of  num.  How  could  he  else  order  his 
people  to  ask  of  him  things  to  come,  in  order  to  their 
deliverance,  such  things  as  depended  upon  the  will  of 
man,  if  he  foreknew  not  the  motions  of  their  will  ?  ha. 
45.  11. 

1 .  He  knows  actions  good  or  indifferent  depending  upon 
the  liberty  of  mans  will  as  much  as  any  whatsoever.  Seve- 
ral of  these  he  hath  foretold  ;  not  only  a  person  to  build 
up  Jerusalem  was  predicted  by  him,  but  the  name  of  that 
person,  Cyrus,  Isa.  44.  28.  What  is  more  contingent, 
or  is  more  the  effect  of  the  liberty  of  man's  will  than  the 
names  of  their  children  ?  Was  not  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonish  empire  foretold,  which  Cyrus  undertook,  not 
by  any  compulsion,  but  by  a  free  inclination  and  resolve 
of  his  own  will  ?  and  was  not  the  dismission  of  the 
Jews  into  their  own  counti'y,  a  voluntary  act  in  that  con- 
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queror  ?  If  you  consider  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  might 
not  Cyrus  as  well  have  continued  their  yoke,  as  have 
struck  of  their  chains,  and  kept  them  captive  as  well  as 
dismissed  them  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  his  own  interest, 
rather  to  have  strengthened  the  fetters  of  so  turbulent  a 
people,  who  being  tenacious  of  their  religion  and  laws, 
different  from  that  professed  by  the  whole  world,  were  like 
to  make  disturbances  more  when  they  were  linked  in  a 
body  in  their  own  country,  than  when  they  were  trans- 
planted and  scattered  into  the  several  parts  of  his  empire  ? 
It  was  in  the  power  of  Cyrus,  (take  him  as  a  man)  to  chuse 
one  or  the  other ;  his  interest  invited  him  to  continue 
their  captivity,  rather  than  grant  their  deliverance ;  yet 
God  knew  that  he  would  willingly  do  this  rather  than  the 
other;  he  knew  this  which  depended  upon  the  will  of 
Cyrus ;  and  why  may  not  an  infinite  God  foreknow  the 
free  acts  of  all  men,  as  well  as  of  one  ?  If  the  liberty  of 
Cyrus's  will  was  no  hinderance  to  God's  certain  and  in- 
fallible foreknowledge  of  it,  how  can  the  contingency  of 
any  other  thing  be  a  hinderance  to  him  ?  for  there  is  the 
same  reason  of  one  and  all ;  and  his  government  ex- 
tends to  every  village,  every  family,  every  person,  as  well 
as  to  kingdoms  and  nations. 

So  God  foretold  by  his  piophet,  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jeroboam's  altar,  but  the  name  of  the  person  that 
should  be  the  instrument  of  it,  1  Kmgs  13.  2,  and  this 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Josiah's  birth.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  none  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  in  detesta- 
tion of  idolatry,  and  hopes  to  recover  again  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  had  not  in  all  that  space  named  one  of  their 
sons  by  that  name  of  Josiah,  in  hopes  that  that  prophecy 
should  be  accomplished  by  him :  that  Manasseh  only 
should  do  this,  who  was  the  greatest  imitator  of  Jero- 
boam's idolatry  among  all  the  Jewish  kings,  and  indeed 
went  beyond  them  ;  and  had  no  mind  to  destroy  in  ano- 
ther kingdom  what  he  propagated  in  his  own.  What  is 
freer  than  the  imposition  of  a  name,  yet  this  he  foreknew, 
and  this  Josiah  was  Manasseh's  son,  ,*2  Kings  21.  26. 
Was  there  any  thing  more  voluntary  than  for  Pharaoh 
to  honour  the  butler  by  restoring  him  to  his  place,  and 
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punish  the  baker  by  hanging  him  on  a  gibbet?  yet  this 
was  foretold,  Gen.  40.  8.  And  were  not  all  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  men,  which  were  the  means  of  Joseph's  ad- 
vancement, foreknown  by  God,  as  well  as  his  exaltation, 
which  was  the  end  he  aimed  at  by  those  means  ? 

Can  all  the  free  acts  of  man  surmount  the  infiiiite 
capacity  of  the  divine  understanding  ?  If  God  singles 
out  one  vc'untary  action  in  man  as  contingent  as  any,  and 
Ivinij  amonii;  a  vast  number  of  other  desii^ns  and  resolu- 
tions,  both  antecedent  and  subsequent;  why  should  he 
not  know  the  whole  mass  of  men's  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  pierce  into  all  that  the  liberty  of  man's  will  can 
effect  ?  Why  should  he  not  know  every  grain,  as  well  as 
one  that  lies  in  the  midst  of  many  of  the  same  kind  ? — 
And  since  the  scripture  gives  so  large  an  account  of  con- 
tingents, predicted  by  God  ;  no  man  can  certainly  prove 
that  any  thing  is  unforeknown  to  him.  It  is  as  reason- 
able to  think  he  knows  every  contingent;  as  that  he 
knows  some  that  lie  as  much  hid  from  the  eye  of  any 
creature,  since  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  an  infinite 
understanding  to  know  all,  than  to  know  some  *.  Indeed 
if  we  deny  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  Ave  must  strike  ourselves  off  from  the  belief  of 
scripture  predictions,  that  yet  remain  unaccomplished, 
and  will  be  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  engagements 
of  men,  as  the  ruin  of  antichrist,  &c.  If  God  foreknows 
not  the  secret  motions  of  man's  will,  how  can  he  foretel 
them  ?  If  we  strip  him  of  this  perfection  of  prescience, 
why  should  we  believe  a  word  of  scripture-predictions  ? 
All  the  credit  of  the  word  of  God  is  torn  up  by  the  roots.  If 
God  were  uncertain  of  such  events,  how  can  we  reconcile 
God's  declaration  of  them  to  his  truth  ;  and  his  demand- 
ing our  belief  of  them,  to  his  goodness  ?  Were  it  good 
and  righteous  in  God  to  urge  us  to  the  belief  of  that  he 
were  uncertain  of  himself  ?  how  could  he  be  true  in  pre- 
dicting things  he  were  not  sure  of  ?  or  good  in  requiring 

*  The  Stoicks  that  thought  their  souls  to  be  some  particle  of  God 
'  ATTOffTTutr^ara,  pieces  pulled  off  from  him,  did  conclude  from  thence 
that  he  knew  all  the  motions  of  their  souls  as  his  own  mover,  as  things 
coherent  with  him.    Arrian  Epictet.  lib.  1.  chap.  14.  p.  60. 
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credit  to  be  given  to  that  which  might  be  false  ?  This 
Mould  necessarily  follow,  if  God  did  not  foreknow  the 
motions  of  men's  wills,  whereby  many  of  his  predic- 
tions were  fulfilled,  and  some  remain  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

2.  God  foreknows  the  "voluntary  sinful  motion  of  mens 
'wills.  God  hdith  foretold  several  of  them.  Were  not  all 
the  minute  sinful  circumstances  about  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  as  the  piercing  him,  giving  him  gall 
to  drink,  foretold,  as  well  as  the  not  breaking  his  bones, 
and  parting  his  garments  ?  What  were  those  but  the 
free  actions  of  men,  which  they  did  willingly  without  any 
constraint?  And  those  foretold  by  David,  Isaiah,  and 
other  prcphets,  some  above  a  thousand,  and  some  eight 
hundred,  and  some  more,  some  fewer  years,  before  they 
came  to  pass ;  and  events  punctually  answered  the  pro- 
phecies. IMany  sinful  acts  of  men,  which  depended  upon 
their  free-\\  ill,  have  been  foretold  :  the  Egyptians"  volun- 
tary oppressing  Israel,  Gen.  \5.  13.  Pharaoh's /?^;Y/t//,7/o" 
his  heart  agairjst  the  voice  of  Moses,  Exod.  3.  19-  That 
Isaiah's  message  would  be  in  vain  to  the  people,  Isa. 
6.  9'  That  the  Israelites  would  be  rebellious  after 
Moses' death,  and  turn  idolaters.  Dent.  31.  l6.  Judas's 
betraying  of  cur  Saviour,  a  voluntary  action,  John  6.  tdt. 
he  was  not  forced  to  do  what  he  did,  for  he  had  seme 
kind  of  repentance  for  it ;  and  not  violence,  but  volun- 
tariness, falls  under  repentance. 

His  truth  hath  depended  upon  this  foresight.  Let  us 
consider  that  in  Gen.  5,  1 6.  but  the  J  earth  generation 
they  shall  eome  hither  again;  that  is,  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  shall  come  into  Canaan  ;  for  the  iniquity  (J  the 
Amorites  is  notyetjull.^  God  niakes  a  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, of  giving  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  pre- 
sently, but  in  the  fourth  generation;  If  the  truth  of  God 
be  inlaliible  in  the  performance  of  his  promise,  his  un- 
derstanding is  as  infallible  in  the  foresight  of  the  Amo- 
rites' sin  ;  the  fulness  of  their  iniquity  was  to  precede  the 
Israelites'  possession.     Did  the  truth  of  God  depend  up^ 

•  Vid.  Rivet,  in  loc.  exerci.  86.  p.  329. 
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on  an  uncertainty  ?  did  he  make  the  promise  hand  over 
head  (as  we  say)  ?  How  could  he  with  any  wisdom  and 
truth  assure  Israel  of  the  possesion  of  the  land  in  the  fourth 
generation,  if  he  had  not  been  sure  that  the  Amorites 
would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  by  that  time  r  If 
Abraham  had  been  a  Socinian,  to  deny  God  s  knowledge 
of  the  free  acts  of  men,  had  he  i^ot  had  a  fine  excuse  for  un- 
belief ?  What  would  his  reply  have  been  to  God  ?  Alas, 
Lord,  this  is  not  a  promise  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Amo- 
rites' iniquity  depends  upon  the  acts  of  their  free  will,  and 
such  thou  canst  have  no  knowledge  of ;  thou  canst  see 
no  more  than  a  likelihood  of  their  iniquity  being  full,  and 
therefore  there  is  but  a  likelihood  of  thy  perforii;ing  thy 
promise,  and  not  a  certainty.  Would  not  this  be  judged 
not  only  a  saucy  but  a  blasphemous  answer  ?  And  upon 
these  principles  the  truth  of  the  most  faithful  God  had 
been  dashed  to  uncertainty  and  a  peradventure. 

God  provided  a  remedij  Jor  man's  sin,  and  therefore 
foresaw  the  entrance  of  it  into  the  world  by  ihe  fall  of 
Adam.  He  had  a  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  manifest  his  wisdom  in  the  gospel  by  Jesus 
Christ,  Q.n  eternal  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  3.  11. 
And  a  decree  of  election  passed  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  a  separation  of  some  to  redemption,  and  for- 
giveness of  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  whom  they  were 
from  eternity  chosen,  as  well  as  in  time  accepted  m  Clirist, 
Eph.  1.  4.  6",  7,  which  is  called  a  purpose  in  himself,  ver. 
9 ;  had  not  sin  entered,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  being  everywhere  in 
scripture  laid  upon  that  score ;  a  decree  for  the  shedding 
of  blood,  supposed  a  decree  for  the  permission  of  sin,  and 
a  certain  fore-knowledge  of  God  that  it  would  be  commit- 
ted by  man.  An  uncertainty  of  foreknowledge,  and  a 
fixedness  of  purpose,  are  not  consistent  in  a  wise  man, 
much  less  in  the  only  wise  God.  God's  purpose  to  mani- 
fest his  wisdom  to  men  and  angels  in  this  way,  might  have 
been  defeated,  if  God  had  only  a  conjectural  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  fall  of  man  ;  and  all  those  solemn  purposes 
of  displaying  his  perfections  in  those  methods  had  been 
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to  no  purpose  ;*  the  provision  of  a  remedy  supposed  a 
certainty  of  the  disease :  if  a  sparrow  fall  not  to  the 
ground  uithout  the  will  of  God,  how  nriuch  less  could 
such  deplorable  ruin  fall  upon  mankind,  without  God's 
will  permitting  it,  and  his  knowledge  foreseeing  it  ? 

It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  how  God  might  foreknow 
it;t  he  indeed  decreed  to  create  man  in  an  excellent 
state;  the  goodness  of  God  could  not  but  furnish  him 
T\iih  a  power  to  stand;  yet  in  his  wisdom  he  might 
foresee,  that  the  devil  would  be  envious  to  man's  happi- 
ness, and  would  out  of  envy  attempt  his  subversion. 
As  God  knew  of  what  temper  the  faculties  were  he  had 
endued  man  with,  and  how  far  they  were  able  to  endure 
the  assaults  of  a  temptation ;  so  he  also  foreknew  the 
grand  subtility  of  Satan,  how  he  would  lay  his  mine,  and 
to  what  point  he  would  drive  his  temptation ;  hoAv  he 
would  propose  and  manage  it,  and  direct  his  battery 
against  the  sensitive  appetite,  and  assault  the  weakest 
part  of  the  fort ;  might  he  not  foresee  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  temptation  would  exceed  the  measure  of  the  re- 
sistance ?  cannot  God  know  how  far  the  malice  of  Satan 
would  extend,  Avhat  shot  he  would  according  to  his  nature 
use,  how  high  he  would  charge  his  temptation  without 
his  powerful  restraint,  as  well  as  an  engineer  judge  how 
niany  shots  of  a  cannon  will  make  a  breach  in  a  town, 
and  how  many  casks  of  powder  will  blow  up  a  fortress. 
Mho  never  yet  built  the  one  nor  founded  the  other  ?  We 
may  easily  conclude  God  could  not  be  deceived  in  the 
judgment  of  the  issue  and  event,  since  he  knew  how  far 
he  would  let  Satan  loose,  how  far  he  would  permit  man 
to  act ;  and  since  he  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  nature 
of  all  tilings,  he  foresaw  that  Adam  was  endued  with 
an  ability  to  stand ;  as  he  foresaw  that  Benhadad  might 
naturally  recover  of  his  decease;  but  he  foresav/  also 
tliat  Adam  would  sink  under  the  allurements  of  the 
temptation,  as  he  foresaw  that  Hazael  would  not  let  Ben- 
hadad  live,  2  Ki7igs  8.  10. 

•  Mares,  conl.  Volkel.  Tib.  1.  cap.  24.  p.  343. 
*  Amyrald.  de  Praidestin.  cap.  6. 
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Now  since  the  whole  race  of  mankind  lies  in  corrup- 
tion, and  is  subject  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  may  not 
God  that  knows  that  corruption  in  every  man's  nature, 
and  tlie  force  of  every  man's  spirit,  and  what  every  par- 
ticular nature  will  incline  him  to  upon  such  objects  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  what  the  reasons  of  the  temptation 
will  be,  know  also  tlie  issues  ?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
God's  foreknowing  this,  since  man  knowing  the  nature 
of  one  he  is  well  acquainted  with,  can  conclude  what 
sentiments  he  will  have,  and  how  he  will  behave  himself 
upon  presenting  this  or  that  object  to  him.  If  a  man 
that  understands  the  disposition  of  his  child  or  servant, 
knows  before  what  he  will  do  upon  such  an  occasion  ; 
may  not  God  much  more,  who  knows  the  inclinations  of 
all  his  creatures,  and  from  eternity  run  with  his  eyes  over 
all  the  works  he  intended  ?  Our  wills  are  in  the  number 
of  causes ;  and  since  God  knows  our  wills,  as  causes, 
better  than  we  do  ourselves,  why  should  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  effects. 

God  determines  to  give  grace  to  such  a  man ;  not  to 
give  it  to  another,  but  leave  him  to  himself,  and  suffer 
such  temptations  to  assault  him  ;  now  God  knowing  the 
corruption  of  man  in  the  whole  mass,  and  in  every  part 
of  it,  is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  foreknow  what  the  future 
actions  of  the  will  will  be,  when  the  tinder  and  fire  meet 
together,  and  how  such  a  man  will  determine  himself 
both  as  to  the  substance  and  manner  of  the  action  ?  Is 
it  not  easy  for  him  to  know,  how  a  corrupted  temper 
and  a  temptation  will  suit  ?  God  is  exactly  privy  to  all 
the  gall  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  what  their  principles 
will  be,  before  they  have  a  being.  He  knoxvs  their 
thoughts  afar  off,  Psal.  1 39.  2,  as  far  off  as  eternity, 
as  some  explain  the  words ;  and  thoughts  are  as  voluntary 
as  any  thing ;  be  knows  the  power  and  inclinations  of 
men  in  the  order  of  second  causes ;  he  understands  the 
corruption  of  men,  as  well  as  the  poison  of  dragons,  and 
the  xmunn  of  asps  ;  this  is  laid  up  in  store  with  him  and 
sealed  among  his  treasures,  Deut.  32.  S^,  34,  among 
tlie  treasures  of  his  fore-knowledge. 

VVhat  was  the  cruelty  of  Hazael,  but  a  free  act?  yet 
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God  knew  the  frame  of  his  heart,  and  what  acts  of  mur- 
der and  oppression  would  spring  from  that  bitter  foun- 
tain, before  Hazael  had  conceived  them  in  himself,  2 
Kings  S.  12;  as  a  man  that  knows  the  mineral  through 
which  waters  pass,  may  know^  what  rehsh  they  will  have 
before  they  appear  above  the  earth  :  so  our  Saviour  knew 
how  Peter  Mould  deny  him  ;  he  knew  what  quantity  of 
powder  would  serve  for  such  a  battery  ;  in  what  measure 
he  would  let  loose  Satan,  hoAv  far  he  would  leave  the 
reins  in  Peter's  hands,  and  then  the  issue  might  easily  be 
known ;  and  so  in  every  act  of  man,  God  knows  in  his 
own  will  A\hat  measure  of  grace  he  will  give,  to  determine 
the  will  to  cood,  and  what  measure  of  grace  he  ^^■ill  with- 
draw  from  such  a  person,  or  not  give  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently, how  far  such  a  person  will  fall  or  not.  God 
knows  the  inclinations  of  the  creature  ;  he  knows  his  own 
permissions,  what  degrees  of  grace  he  will  either  allow  him 
or,  keep  from  him,  according  to  Mhich  will  be  the  degree 
of  his  sin.  This  may  in  some  measure  help  our  concep- 
tions in  this,  though,  as  was  said  before,  the  manner  of 
God's  foreknowledge  is  not  so  easily  explicable. 

3.  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  voluntary  actions 
dotJi  not  necessitate  the  will  of  man.  The  foreknowledge 
of  God  is  not  deceived,  nor  the  liberty  of  man's  will 
diminished,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  school 
distinctions,  but  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  laying  down  seve- 
ral propositions  in  this  case.  ~~ 

1.  It  is  certain  all  necessity  does  not  take  away  liberty. 
Indeed  a  compulsive  necessity  takes  away  libeity ;  but  a 
necessity  of  immutability  removes  not  liberty  from  God ; 
why  should  then  a  necessity  of  infallibity  in  God  remove 
liberty  from  the  creature  ?  God  necessarily  created  the 
world,  because  he  decreed  it ;  yet  freely,  because  his  will 
from  eternity  stood  to  it;  he  freely  decreed  it,  and  freely 
created  it;  as  the  apostle  saith  of  God's  decrees.  Who  hath 
been  his  counsellor?  Rom.  11.  34,  so  of  his  actions  I 
may  say,  Who  hath  been  his  compeller  }  He  freely  de- 
creed, and  he  freely  created.  Jesus  Christ  necessarily 
took  our  flesh,  because  he  had  covenanted  with  God  so 
to  do,  yet  he  acted  freely  and  voluntary  according  to  tliat 
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covenant,  otherwise  his  deatli  had  not  been  efficacious 
for  us.  A  good  man  naturally,  necessarily  loves  his 
children,  yet  voluntary  :  it  is  part  of  the  liappiness  of  the 
blessed,  to  love  God  unchangeably,  yet  freely,  for  it  would 
not  be  their  happiness  if  it  were  done  by  compulsion. 
What  is  done  by  force,  cannot  be  called  felicity,  because 
there  is  no  delight  or  complacency  in  it;  and  though  the 
blessed  love  God  freely,  yet  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
change,  it  would  not  be  their  happiness  ;  their  blessedness 
would  be  damped  by  their  fear  of  falling  from  this  love, 
and  consequently  from  their  nearness  to  God,  in  whom 
their  happiness  consists :  God  foreknows  that  they  will 
love  him  for  ever  ;  but  are  they  therefore  compelled  for 
ever  to  love  him  ?  If  there  Mere  such  a  kind  of  constraint, 
heaven  would  be  rendered  burdensome  to  them,  and  so 
no  heaven. 

Again,  God's  foreknowledge  of  what  he  will  do,  doth 
not  necessitate  him  to  do  :  he  foreknew  that  he  would 
create  a  world,  yet  he  freely  created  a  world.  God's 
foreknowledge  doth  not  necessitate  himself,  and  why 
should  it  necessitate  us  more  than  himself?  We  may 
instance  in  ourselves :  when  we  will  a  thing,  we  neces- 
sarily use  our  faculty  of  will ;  and  when  we  freely  will 
any  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  we  freely  will ;  but  this 
necessity  does  not  exclude  but  include  liberty ;  or  more 
plainly,  when  a  man  writes  or  speaks,  whilst  he  writes  or 
speaks,  those  actions  are  necessary,  because  to  speak  and 
be  silent,  to  write  and  not  to  write  at  the  same  time,  are 
impossible  ;  yet  our  writing  or  speaking  does  not  take 
away  the  power  not  to  write  or  to  be  silent  at  that  time 
if  a  man  would  be  so  ;  for  he  might  have  chose  whether 
he  would  have  spoke  or  ^rit.  So  there  is  a  necessity  of 
such  actions  of  man  which  God  foresees  ;  that  is,  a  ne- 
cessity of  infallibility,  because  God  cannot  be  deceived  ; 
but  not  a,  coactive  necessity,  as  if  they  were  compelled,, 
by  God  to  act  thus  or  thus.  I 

.-i2  No  rtian  can  say  in  any  of  his  voluntary  actions 
tk(tt  he,  e'cerjoimd  any  force  upon  him.  When  any  of  us 
have  done  any  thing  according  to  our  wills,  can  we  say 
we  could  not  have  done  the  contrary  to  il^  Wer^  w^  de- 

vor,.  ir.  F 
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tennined  to  it  in  our  our  own  intrinsic  nature,  or  did  we 
not  determine  ourselves  ?  Did  we  not  act  either  accord- 
ing to  our  reason,  or  according  to  outward  allurements ; 
did  we  find  any  thing  without  us  or  within  us,  that  forced 
our  wills  to  the  embracing  this  or  that  ?  Whatever  action 
you  do,  you  do  it  because  you  judge  it  fit  to  be  done;  or 
because  you  will  do  it  What  though  God  foresaw  that  you 
w  ould  do  so,  and  that  you  would  do  this  or  that,  did  you  feel 
any  force  upon  you  ?  did  you  not  act  according  to  your  na- 
ture? God  foresees  that  you  w  ill  eat  or  w  alk  at  such  a  time; 
do  you  find  any  thing  that  moves  you  to  eat,  but  your  own 
apjietite  r  or  to  walk,  but  your  own  reason  and  will  ?  If 
prescience  had  imposed  any  necessity  upon  man,  should 
we  not  probably  have  found  some  kind  of  plea  from  it  in 
the  mouth  of  Adam  r  lie  knew  as  much  as  any  man  ever 
shice  knew  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  discoverable  in  crea- 
tion ;  he  could  not  in  innocence  fancy  an  ignorant  God, 
a  God  that  knew  nothing  of  future  things ;  he  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  of  his  own  action,  but  he  must  have  per- 
ceived a  force  upon  his  will,  had  there  been  any ;  had  he 
thought  that  God's  prescience  imposed  any  necessity  upon 
him,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  plea,  especially  when 
he  Mas  so  daring  as  to  charge  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
gift  of  the  Xioman  to  hini,  to  be  the  cause  of  his  crime. 

How  came  his  posterity  to  invent  new  charges  against 
God,  which  their  father  Adam  never  thought  of,  who 
had  more  knowledge  than  all  of  them  ?  He  could  find  no 
cause  of  his  sin  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he  charges 
it  not  upon  any  necessity  from  the  devil  or  any  necessity 
from  God ;  nor  doth  he  alledge  the  dft  of  the  woman  as 
anecessai-y  cause  of  his  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  it,  by 
giving  the  fruit  to  him.  Judas  knew  that  our  Saviour  fore- 
knew his  treachery,  for  he  had  told  him  of  it  in  the  hear- 
ing of  his  disciples,  John  13.  21,  26,  yet  he  never  char- 
ged the  necessity  of  his  crime  upon  the  fore-knowledge  of 
his  master:  if  Judas  had  not  done  it  freely,  he  had  had 
no  reason  to  repent  of  it ;  his  repentance  justifies  Christ 
from  imposing  any  necessity  upon  him  by  that  foreknow- 
ledge. No  man  acts  any  thing,  but  he  can  give  an  ac- 
count of -the  motives  of  his  action ;  he  cannot  father  it 
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upon  a  blind  necessity;  the  will  cannpt  be  compelled,  for 
then  it  would  cease  to  be  will.  G(id  does  not  root  up 
the  foundations  of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and 
make  men  unable  to  act  like  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents. 
God  foreknows  tiie  actions  of  irrational  creatures,  tliis 
concludes  no  violence  upon  their  nature ;  for  we  find  their 
actions  to  be  according  to  their  nature,  and  spontaneous. 

3.  God's  foreknowledge  is  not,  simply  considered,  the 
cause  of  any  thi/tg.  It  puts  nothing  into  things,  but  only 
beholds  them  as  present,  and  arising  from  their  proper 
causes.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  the  principle  of 
thin«;s,  or  the  cause  of  their  existence,  but  directive  of 
the  action ;  nothing  is  because  God  knows  it,  but  because 
God  wills  it,  either  positively  or  permissively  ;  God  knows 
all  things  possible,  yet  because  God  knows  them,  they 
are  not  brought  into  actual  existence,  but  remain  still  only 
as  things  possible ;  knowledge  only  apprehends  a  thing, 
but  acts  nothing ;  it  is  the  rule  of  acting,  but  not  the  cause 
of  acting ;  the  will  is  the  immediate  principle,  and  the 
power  the  immediate  cause ;  to  know  a  thing,  is  not  to 
do  a  thing,  for  then  we  may  be  said  to  do  every  thing 
that  we  know ;  but  every  man  knows  those  things  which 
he  never  did,  nor  never  will  do  ;  knowledge  in  itself  is  an 
apprehension  of  a  thing,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  A 
spectator  of  a  thing  is  not  the  cause  of  that  which  he 
sees,  that  is,  he  is  not  the  cause  of  it  as  he  beholds  it. 
We  see  a  man  write,  we  know  before  that  he  will  write 
at  such  a  time ;  but  this  foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause 
of  his  w  riting.  We  see  a  man  walk,  but  our  vision  of 
him  brings  no  necessity  of  walking  upon  him ;  he  was 
free  to  walk  or  not  to  walk.* 

We  foreknow  that  death  will  seize  upon  all  men,  we 
foreknow  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  will  succeed  one 
another ;  yet  is  not  our  foreknowlajige  the  cause  of  this 
succession  of  spring  after  w  inter,  or  of  the  death  of  all 
men,  or  any  man.  W^  see  one  man  fighting  with  ano- 
ther, our  sight  is  not  the  cause  of  that  contest,  but  some 
quarrel  among  themselves  exciting  their  own  passions. 

*  Rawley  of  the  World,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sect.  12. 
F  2 
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As  tlie  knowledge  of  present  things  imposes  no  necessity 
upon  them  wiiile  tliey  are  acting  and  present;  so  the 
knowledge  of  future  things  imposeth  no  necessity  upon 
them  \\  hile  they  are  coming.  We  are  certain  there  will 
be  men  in  the  world  to-morrow,  and  that  the  sea  will  ebb 
and  flow^ ';  but  is  this  knowledge  of  ours  the  cause  that 
those  things  will  be  so?  I  know  that  the  sun  will  rise 
tQ-morroWjv  it  is  true  that  it  shall  rise;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  my  fgre-knowledge  makes  it  to  rise.  If  a  physician 
prognostiipates  upon  seeing  the  intemperances  and  de- 
baucheries of  men,  that  they  will  fall  into  such  a  distem- 
per, is  his  {)rognostieation  any  cause  of  their  disease,  or 
of  the  sharpness  of  any  symptoms  attending  it?  The 
prophet  foretold  the  cruelty  of  Hazael  before  he  com- 
mitted, it;  but  who  will  say  that  the  prophet  was  the 
cause  of  his  commission  of  that  evil?  And  thus  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  takes  not  away  the  liberty  of 
man's  .will,  no  more  than  a  foreknowledge  that  « e  have 
of  any,  man's  actions,  takes  aAvay  his  liberty.  We  may 
upon  onr  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  a  man,  certainly 
foreknow  that  if  he  falls  into  such  company,  and  gets 
among  his  cups,  he  will  be  drunk ;  but  is  this  fore-know- 
ledge the  cause  that  he  is  drunk  ?  No,  the  cause  is  the 
liberty  of  his  own  will^  and  not  resisting  the  temptation. 

God  purposes  to  leave  such  a  man  to  himself  and  his 
own  ways;  and  man  being  so  left,  God  foreknows  what 
will  be  done  by  him  according  to  that  corrupt  nature 
which  is  in  him ;  though  the  decree  of  God  of  leaving 
a  man  to  the  liberty  of  his  own  will  be  certain,  yet  the 
.liberty  of  mans  will  as  thus  left,  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  £xtravagancies  he  commits.  Suppose  Adam  had 
stood,  would  not  God  certainly  have  foreseen  that  he 
would  have  stood  ?  yet  it  would  have  been  concluded 
that  Adam  had  stood,  not  by  any  necessity  of  Gods  fore- 
kiv>wledge,  but  by  the  liberty  of  his  ON\n  will.  Why 
should  then  the  fore-knowledge  of  God  add  more  neces- 
sity to  his  falling  than  to  his  staniling  ;*  And  though  it 
be  said  sometimes  in  scripture,  that  such  a  thing   was 

*  Kivct.  iD  Isa.  53.  I.  p.  16. 
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clone  tJiat  the  scripture  might  be J'uIJillcd,  as  John  12.  38, 
that  the  saying  of  Esaias  7nighl  be  Juljilled,  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?  ^llie  word  that,  doth  not  ini'er 
that  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  was  the  cause  of  the 
Jews'  unbelief,  but  infers  this,  that  the  prediction  was 
manifested  to  be  true  by  their  unbelief,  and  the  event  an- 
swered the  prediction  ;  this  prediction  was  not  the  cause 
of  their  sin,  but  their  foreseen  sin  was  the  cause  of  tiiis 
prediction  ;  and  so  the  particle  that,  is  taken,  Psal.  5\. 
6.  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  1  sinned,  that  thou  juightcst 
be  justified,  &c.  the  justifying  God,  was  not  the  end  and 
intent  of  tiie  sin,  but  the  event  of  it  upon  his  aeknoW- 
ledij-ment.  ^ 

4.  God  foreknows  thmgs,  because  tliey  will  come  to 
pass  ;  but  things  are  not  future  because  God  Icnozcs  them. 
Foreknowledge  pre-supposes  the  object  wliich  is  fore- 
known ;  a  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  is  the  object  of 
the  divine  knowledge,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  act  of 
divine  knowledge  ;  and  though  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
ill  eternity  precede  the  actual  presence  of  u  thing  Avhicli 
is  foreseen  as  future  ;  yet  the  future  thing  in  regard  of  its 
futurity,  is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God  :  as 
the  voice  is  uttered  before  it  be  heard,  and  ^a  thing  is 
visible  before  it  be  seen,  and  a  thing  knowable  before  it 
be  know^n.  But  how  comes  it  to  be  knowable  to  God  ? 
It  must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power  of  God  as  a 
thing  possible,  or  in  the  will  of  God  as  a  thing  future,  lie' 
first  willed,  and  then  knew  what  he  willed ;  he  knew  what, 
he  willed  to  effect,  and  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  permit , 
as  he  willed  the  death  of  Christ  by  a  determinate  coun- 
sel, and  willed  the  permission  of  the  Jews'  sin,  and  the 
ordering  of  the  malice  of  their  nature  to  that  end,  Acts 
2.  22.  God  decrees  to  make  a  rational  creature,  and  to 
govern  him  by  a  law;  God  decrees  not  to  hinder  this  ra- 
tional creature  from  transgressing  his  law ;  and  God 
foresees  that  what  he  would  not  hinder,  w^ould  come  to 
pass.  Man  did  nOt  sin  because  God  foresaw  him  ;  but 
God  foresaw  him  to  sin,  because  man  would  sin.  If 
Adam  and  other  men  would  have  acted  otherwise,  God 
would  have  fore-known  that  they  would  have  acted  well ; 
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God  foresaw  our  actions  because  they  would  so  come  to 
pass  by  the  motion  of  our  free-will,  which  he  would  per-^ 
mit,  which  he  would  concur  with,  which  he  would  order 
to  his  own  holy  and  glorious  ends,  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  If  I  see  a  man  lie  in  a 
sink,  no  necessity  is  inferred  upon  him  from  njy  sight  to 
he  in  that  hi  thy  place,  but  tliere  is  a  necessity  interred 
by  him  that  lies  there,  that  I  should  see  him  in  that  con- 
dition if  I  pass  by,  and  cast  my  eye  that  way. 

5.  God  did  not  only  foreknow  our  actions,  but  the 
manfier  oj  our  actions.  That  is,  he  not  only  knew  that  we 
would  do  such  actions,  but  that  we  would  do  them  freely ; 
he  foresaw'  that  the  will  would  freely  determine  itself  to 
this  or  that ;  the  knowledge  of  God  takes  not  away  tlie 
nature  of  things ;  though  God  knows  possible  things,  yet 
they  remain  in  the  nature  of  possibility  ;  and  though  God 

%nows  contingent  things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature 
of  contingencies:  and  though  God  knows  free  agents, 
yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did  not 
foreknow  the  actions  of  man,  as  necessary,  but  as  free ; 
so  that  liberty  is  rather  established  by  this  fore-knowlede, 
than  removed  ;  God  did  not  foreknow  tliat  Adam  had 
not  a  power  to  stand,  or  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power 
to  omit  such  a  sinful  action,  but  that  he  would  not  omit 
it.  Man  hath  a  poner  to  do  otherwise  than  that  which 
God  foreknows  he  will  do  i  Adam  was  not  determined 
by  any  inward  necessity  to  fall,  nor  any  man  by  any  in- 
ward necessity  to  commit  this  or  that  particular  sin ;  but 
God  foresaw  that  he  would  fall,  and  fall  freely ;  for  he 
savv  the  whole  circle  of  means  and  causes  whereby  such 
and  such  actions  should  be  produced ;  and  can  be  no 
more  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  our  wills,  and  the  man- 
ner of  them,  than  an  artificer  can  be  ignorant  of  the  motions 
of  his  watch,  and  how  far  the  spring  will  let  down  the 
string  in  the  space  of  an  hour  ;  he  sees  all  causes  leading 
to  such  events  in  their  whole  order,  and  how  the  free- 
will of  man  will  comply  with  this,  or  refuse  that;  he 
changes  not  the  manner  of  the  creature's  operation,  what- 
Boever  it  be. 

6.  But  what  if  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the 
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liberty  of  the  will,  cannot  be  fully  reconciled  by  man  ? 
shall  y,'Q  therefore  deny  a  perfection  in  God  to  support  a 
liberty  in  ourselves  ?   Shall  we  rather  fasten  ignoraiice 
upon  God,  and  accuse  him  of  blindnes,  to  maintain  our 
liberty?     That  God  fore-knew  every  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  is  liberty  in  the  rational  creature,  are  botli  ccrteiin; 
but  how  fully  to  reconcile  them,  may  surmount  the  un- 
derstanding of  man.     Some  truths  the  disciples  were  not 
capable   of  bearing  in  the  days  of  Christ;  and  several 
truths  our  understandings  cannot  reacli  as  long  as  the 
"world  lasts;  yet  in  tlie  mean  time  we  must  on  the  one 
hand  take  heed  of  conceiving  God  to  be  ignorant,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  imagining  the  creature  necessitated ; 
the  one  will  render  God  imperfect,  and  tlie  other  will 
seem  to  render  him  unjust,  in  punishing  man  for  that 
sin  which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  was  brought  into  by 
a  fatal  necessity-     God  is  sufficient  to  render  a  reason  of 
his  own  proceedings,  and  clear  up  all  at  the  day  of  judg- 
Jiient;  it  is  a  part  of  mans  curiosity  since  the  fall,  to  be 
prying   into   God's   secrets,    things   too   high  for  him; 
whereby  he  confounds  his  understanding.     It  is  a  cursed 
affectation  that  runs  in  the  blood  of  Adam's  posterity,  to 
know  as  God,  though  our  first  father  smarted  and  ruined 
his  posterity  in  that  attempt;  the  ways  and  knowledge  of 
God  are  as  much  above  our  thoughts  and  conceptions, 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  Isa.  55.  9,*  and  so 
sublime,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  them  in  their  true 
and  just  greatness ;  his  designs  are  so  mysterious,  and 
the  ways  of  his  conduct  so  profound,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dive  into  them  :  the  force  of  our  understandings 
is  below  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore  we  should 
adore  him  witli  an  humble  astonishment,  and  cry  out 
with  the  apostle,  Rom.  11.  33,  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable 
are  his  Judgments  /  aiul  his  ways  past  finding  out  !  When- 
ever we  meet  with  depths  that  we  cannot  fathom,  let  us 
remember  that  he  is  God,  and  we  his  creatures;  and  not 
be  guilty  of  so  great  extravagance,  as  to  think  that  a  sub- 
ject can  pierce  into  all  the  secrets  of  a  prince,  or  a  work 

*  Daille  Melang.  part.  1.  p.  712, 725. 
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understand  all  the  operations  of  the  artificer.  Let  us 
only  resolve  not  to  fasten  any  thing  on  God  that  is  un- 
worthy of  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  dishonourable 
to  the  glory  of  his. majesty  ;  nor  ini agin e  that  we  can  ever 
step  out  of  the  rank  of  creatures  to  the  glory  of  the  Deity 
to  understand  fully  every  thing  in  his  nature. 


PxVRT  IV. 

HOW    GOD    KXOAVS    ALL    THINGS. 


God  hnous  all  things  h\j  his  oivn  essence — By  one  act  of 
hituition — Does  not  know  as  we  do — Knozcs  all  things 
ifidependently — Distinctly/ —  InfaUiblij —  Immutabhj  — 
Perpetually — Reasons  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  knmc- 
ledgt — He  knows  more  than  any  creature  knows — All 
the  knowledge  of  creatures  is  from  him — Accusations  of 
conscience  prove  his  knowledge — Every  creature  is  his 
production — Without  this  knowledge  God  could  no  mo?^e 
govern  than  he  could  create  the  world. 


III.  How  God  knows  all  things.  As  it  is  necessary 
we  should  conceive  God  to  be  an  understanding  being, 
else  he  could  not  be  God ;  so  we  must  conceive  his  under- 
standing to  be  infinitely  more  pure  and  perfect  than  ours 
in  the  act  of  it,  else  we  liken  him  to  ourselves,  and  debase 
him  as  low  as  his  foot-stool.  *  As  among  creatures  there 
are  degrees  of  being  and  perfection ;  plants  above  earth 
and  sand,  because  they  have  a  power  of  growth ;  beasts 
above  plants,  because  to  their  power  of  growth  there  is 
an  addition  of  excellencey  of  sense ;  rational  creatures 
above  beasts,  because  to  sense  there  is  added  the  dignity 

•  Maxim.  Tyrius  Dissert.  1.  p.  9, 10. 
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of  reason  :  the  understanding  of  man  is  more  noble  than 
all  the  vegetative  power  of  plants,  or  the  sensitive  jjower 
of  beasts :  God  therefore  must  be  infinitely  more  excel- 
lent in  his  understanding,  and  therefore  in  the  manner  of 
it.  As  man  differs  from  a  beast  in  regard  of  his  know- 
ledge; so  doth  God  also  from  man,  in  regard  to  his  know- 
ledge. As  God  therefore  is  in  being  and  perfection  in- 
finitely more  above  a  man  than  a  man  is  above  a  beast, 
the  manner  of  his  knowledge  must  be  infinitely  more 
above  a  man's  knowledge,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  man  is 
above  that  of  a  beast ;  our  understandings  can  clasp  an 
object  in  a  moment,  that  is  at  a  great  distance  from  our 
sense;  our  eye  by  one  elevated  motion  can  view  the 
lieavens;  the  manner  of  God's  understanding  must  be 
unconceivably  above  our  glimmerings ;  as  the  manner  of 
his  being  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  all  beings,  so 
must  the  mannei  of  his  understanding  be  infinitely  more 
perfect  than  all  created  understandings. 

*  Indeed  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge  can  no  more 
be  known  by  us,  than  his  essence  can  be  known  by  us ; 
and  the  same  incapacity  in  man,  which  renders  him 
unable  to  comprehend  the  being  of  God,  renders  him  as 
unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  Gods  understand- 
ing. As  there  is  a  vast  distance  between  the  essence  of 
God  and  our  beings,  so  there  is  between  the  thoughts 
of  God  and  our  thoughts ;  the  heavens  are  not  so  much 
hidier  than  the  earth,  as  the  thou2:hts  of  God  are  above 
t/ie  thoughts  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  highest  angel,  Isa. 
55.  8,  9,  yet  though  we  know^  not  the  manner  of  God  s 
knowledge,  we  know  that  he  knows ;  as  though  we 
know  not  the  infinity  of  God,  yet  we  know  that  he  is 
infinite.  It  is  God's  sole  prerogative  to  know  himself, 
what  he  is;  and  it  is  equally  his  prerogative  to  know 
how  he  knows ;  the  manner  of  God's  know  ledge  there- 
fore must  be  considered  by  us,  as  free  from  those  imper- 
fections our  knowledge  is  incumbered  with. 
'  In  general.  God  necessarily  knows  all  things;  he  is 
necessarily  omnipresent,  because  of  the  immensity  of  his 
essence ;  so  he  is  necessarily  omniscient,  because  of  the 

*  Maimonidcs  More  Nevochin.  part.  3.  c.  20..  p.  391,  392,  »93. 
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infiniteness  of  his  understanding.  It  is  no  more  at  the 
liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he  will  know  all  things,  than 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  create  all  things ;  it.  is  no 
more  at  the  liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he  will  be 
omniscient,  than  whether  he  will  be  holy ;  he  can  as 
litde  be  ignorant  as  he  can  be  impure  ;  he  knows  not 
all  things  because  he  will  know  them,  but  because  it 
is  essential  to  his  nature  to  know  them.    In  particular. 

Proposition  1.  God  kno-ws  hy  his  oun  essence  ;  that  is, 
he  sees  the  nature  of  thin";s  in  the  ideas  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  events  of  things  in  the  decrees  of  his  own  will ;  he 
knows  them  not  by  viewing  the  things,  but  by  viewing 
himself;  his  own  essence  is  the  mirror  and  book  wherein 
he  beholds  all  things  that  he  ordains,  disposes,  and  exe- 
cutes ;  and  so  he  knows  all  things  in  the  first  and  origi- 
nal cause  ;  which  is  no  other  than  his  own  essence  wil- 
ling, and  his  own  essence  executing  what  he  wills;  he 
knows  them  in  his  power,  as  the  physical  principle ;  in 
in  his  will,  as  the  moral  principle  of  things,  as  some  speak. 

He  borrows  not  the  knowledge  of  creatures  from  the 
creatures,  nor  depends  upon  them  for  means  of  under- 
standing, as  we  poor  worms  do,  who  are  beholden  to 
the  objects  abroad  to  assist  us  with  images  of  things,  and 
to  our  senses  to  convey  them  into  our  minds :  God 
would  then  acquire  a  perfection  from  those  things  which 
are  below  himself,  and  an  excellency  from  those  things 
that  are  vile ;  his  knowledge  would  not  precede  the  being 
of  the  creatures,  but  the  creatures  would  be  before  tlie 
act  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  understood  by  images 
drawn  from  tlie  creatures,  as  we  do,  there  would  be 
something  in  God  which  is  not  God,  viz.  the  images  of 
of  things  drawn  from  outward  objects  :  God  would  then 
depend  upon  creatures  for  that  which  is  more  noble  than 
a  bare  being ;  for  to  be  understanding,  is  more  excellent 
than  barely  to  be.  Besides,  if  God's  knowledge  of  his 
creatures  were  derived  from  the  creatures  by  the  impres- 
sion of  any  thing  upon  him,  as  there  is  upon  us,  he 
could  not  know  from  eternity,  because  from  eternity 
there  was  no  actual  existence  of  any  thing  but  himself; 
and  therefore  tliere  could  not  be  any  images  of  any  thing, 
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because  there  was  not  any  thing  in  being  but  God;  as 
there  is  no  principle  of  being  to  any  thing  but  by  his 
essence;  so  there  is  no  principle  of  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing  by  himself  but  his  essence :  if  the  knowledge 
of  God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  his  knowledge 
were  not  eternal,  because  there  is  nothing  eternal  but 
his  essence. 

His  understanding  is  not  a  faculty  in  him  as  it  is  in 
us,  but  the  same  with  his  essence,  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature;  God  is  not  made  up  of  various 
parts,  one  distinct  from  another  as  we  are,  and  therefore 
doth  not  understand  by  a  part  of  himself,  but  by  him- 
self; so  that  to  be,  and  to  understand,  is  the  same  with 
God ;  his  essence  is  not  one  thing,  and  the  power  where- 
by he  understands,  another;  he  would  then  be  com- 
pounded, and  not  be  the  most  simple  being.  This  also 
is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  God ;  for  the  more 
perfect  and  noble  tiie  way  and  manner  of  knowing  is, 
the  more  perfect  and  noble  is  the  knowledge-  The  per- 
fection of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  excellency  of  the 
medium  whereby  we  know.  As  a  knowledge  by  rea- 
son is  a  more  noble  way  of  knowing  than  knowledge 
by  sense ;  so  it  is  more  excellent  for  God  to  know  by  his 
essence,  than  by  any  thing  without  him,  any  thing  mixed 
with  him ;  the  first  would  render  him  dependent,  and 
the  other  would  demolish  his  simplicity. 

Again,  the  natures  of  all  things  are  contained  in  God ; 
not  formally ;  for  then  the  nature  of  the  creatures  would 
be  God.  But  eminently ;  he  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 
Psal.  94.  9.  *  He  hath  in  himself  eminently  the  beauty, 
perfection,  life,  and  vigour  of  all  creatures  ;  he  created 
nothing  contrary  to  himself,  but  every  thing  with  some 
traces  of  himself  in  them  ;  he  could  not  have  pronounced 
them  good,  as  he  did,  had  there  been  any  thing  in  them 
contrary  to  his  own  goodness ;  and  therefore  as  his 
essence  primarily  represents  itself,  so  it  represents  the 
t:reatures,   and  makes  them  known  to   him.      As  the 

•  Dionys. 
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essence  of  God  is  eminently  all  things,  so  by  understand- 
ing his  essence  he  eminently  understands  all  things. 
And  therefore  he  hath  not  one  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
another  knowledge  of  the  creatures ;  but  by  knowing 
himself  as  the  original  and  exemplary  cause  of  ail  things, 
he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  creature  which  he  is  the 
cause  of;  so  that  he  knows  all  things,  not  by  an  under- 
standing of  them,  but  by  an  understanding  of  himself;  by 
understanding  his  own  power  as  the  efficient  of  them,  his 
own  will  as  the  order  of  them,  his  own  goodness  as  the 
adorner  and  beautitier  of  them,  his  own  wisdom  as  the 
disposer  of  them,  and  his  own  hohness,  to  which  many 
of  their  actions  are  contrary. 

*  As  he  sees  all  things  possible  in  his  own  power, 
because  he  is  able  to  produce  them ;  so  he  sees  all  things 
future  in  his  own  will ;  decreeing  to  effect  them,  if  they 
be  good  ;  or  decreeing  to  permit  them,  if  they  be  evil. 
In  this  glass  he  sees  what  he  will  give  being  to,  and 
what  he  will  suffer  to  fall  into  a  deficiency,  without 
looking  out  of  himself,  or  borrowing  knowledge  from 
his  creatures ;  he  knows  all  things  in  himself.  And  thus 
his  knowledge  is  more  noble,  and  of  a  higher  elevation 
than  ours,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  creature  can  be  ;  he 
knows  all  things  by  one  comprehension  of  the  causes  in 
himself. 

Proposition  II.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  act 
of  intuition.  This  the  schools  call  an  intuitive  knowledge. 
This  follows  upon  the  other ;  for  if  he  know  by  his  own 
essence,  he  knows  all  things  by  one  act,  there  would  be 
otherwise  a  division  in  his  essence,  a  first  and  a  last,  a 
nearness  and  a  distance.  As  what  he  made,  he  made 
by  one  word ;  so  what  he  sees,  he  pierceth  into  by  one 
glance  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  as  he  wills  all  things  by 
one  act  of  his  will,  so  he  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of 
his  understanding ;  he  knows  not  some  things  discursive- 
ly from  other  things,  nor  knows  one  thing  successively 
after  another.  As  by  one  act  he  imparts  essence  to  things  ; 
so  by  one  act  he  knows  the  nature  of  things.  . 

*  Keodal  against  Goodwin  of  Fore-knowledge. 
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He  does  not  know  by-  discourse,  as  we  do.  That  is, 
by  deducing  one  thing  from  anotlier,  and  from  connnou 
notions  drawing  out  other  rational  conclusions,  and  ar 
guing  one  thing  from  another,  and  springing  up  various 
consequences  from  some  principle  assented  to;  but  God 
stands  in  no  need  of  reasonings;  the  making  inferences 
and  abstracting  things  would  be  stains  in  the  infinite 
perfection  of  God;  here  would  be  a  niixture  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance;  while  he  knew  the  principle,  he 
would  not  know  the  consequence  and  conclusion  till  he 
had  actually  deduced  it ;  one  thing  would  be  known  after 
another,  and  so  he  would  iiaye  ignorance  and  then  know- 
ledge ;  and  there  Mould  be  different  conceptions  in  God, 
and  knowledge  would  be  multiplied  according  to  the 
multitude  of  objects;  as  it  is  in  human  understandings. 
But  God  knows  all  things  before  they  existed,  and  never 
was  ignorant  of  them,  Acts  15.  18.  Known  unto  God 
are  all  his  woi^ks  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He 
therefore  know  s  them  all  at  once ;  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing  was  not  before  another,  nor  depended  upon  another, 
as  in  human  reasoning. 

*  Though  indeed  some  make  a  virtual  discourse  in 
God ;  that  is,  though  God  hath  a  simple  knowledge,  yet 
it  virtually  contains  a  discourse  by  the  flowing  of  one 
knowledge .  from  another ;  as  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  pwn  power,  ^le  knows  what  things  are  possible  to 
be  made  by.  him ;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he 
passes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creatures ;  but  this  is  only 
according  to  our  conception,  and  because  of  our  weak- 
ness they  are  apprehended  as  two  distinct  acts  in  God, 
one  of  which  is  the  reason  of  another:  as  we  say  that 
one  attribute  is  the  reason  of  another ;  as  his  mercy  may 
be  said  to  be  the  reason  of  his  patience;  and  his  omnipre- 
sence to  be  the  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  present  things 
done  in  the  world.  God  indeed  by  one  simple  act, 
knows  himself  and  the  creatures;  but  when  that  act 
whereby  he  knows  himself  is  conceived  by  us  to  pass  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  creatures,  we  must  not  understand 

•  Snaiez.  vol.   1.  de  Deo,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  p,  133,  134. 
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it  to  be  a  new  act,  distinct  fi'oni  the  other  ;  but  the  same 
act  upon  different  terms  or  objects;  such  an  order  is  in 
our  understandings  and  conceptions,  not  in  Gods. 

Nor  does  he  know  successive/ 1/  as  we  do.  That  is,  not 
by  drops,  one  thing  after  another.  This  follows  from 
the  former ;  a  knowledge  of  all  things  without  discourse 
is  knowledge  without  succession.  *The  knowledge  of 
one  thing  is  not  in  God  before  another,  one  act  of  know- 
ledge does  not  forget  another ;  in  regard  of  the  objects, 
one  thing  is  before  another,  one  year  before  another,  one 
generation  of  men  before  another,  one  is  the  cause,  the 
other  is  the  effect :  in  the  creatures  there  is  such  a 
succession,  and  God  knows  there  will  be  such  a  suc- 
cession ;  but  there  is  no  such  order  in  God's  knowledge  ; 
for  he  knows  all  those  successions  by  one  glance,  without 
any  succession  of  knowledge  in  himself. 

Man  in  his  view  of  things  must  turn  sometimes  his 
body,  sometimes  only  his  eyes ;  he  cannot  see  all  the 
contents  of  a  letter  at  once,  and  though  he  beholds  all  the 
lines  in  the  page  of  a  book  at  once,  and  a  whole  country 
in  a  map,  yet  to  know  what  is  contained  in  them,  he 
must  turn  his  eye  from  word  to  word,  and  line  to  line^ 
and  so  spin  out  one  thing  after  another  by  several  acts 
anc(  motions.  We  behold  a  great  part  of  the  sea  at 
once,t  but  not  all  the  dimensions  of  it;  for  to  know 
the  lengtli  of  the  sea  we  move  our  eyes  one  way ;  to  see 
the  breadth  of  it,  we  turn  our  eyes  another  way  ;  to  be- 
hold the  depth  of  it,  we  have  another  motion  of  them. 
And  when  we  cast  our  eyes  up  to  heaven,  we  seem  to 
receive  in  at  an  instant  the  whole  extent  of  the  hemisphere ; 
yet  there  is  but  one  object  the  eye  can  attentively  pitch 
upon,  and  we  cannot  distinctly  view  what  we  see  in  a 
lump,  without  various  motions  of  our  eyes,  which  is  not 
done  without  succession  of  time.  J  And  certainly  the 
understanding  of  angels  is  bounded,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  beings;  so  that  it  cannot  extend  itself  at  one 
time  to  a  quantity  of  objects,  to  make  a  distinct  appli- 

•  Gamach  in  Aquin.  q.  14.  cap.  1.  p.  119. 
♦  Saith  Kpiphanius.  t  Amyrant  morale  chrcsti.  Tom.  3.  p.  13'. 
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cation  of  them,  but  the  objects  must  present  themselves 
one  by  one.  But  God  is  all  eye,  all  understanding;  as 
there  is  no  succession  in  his  essence,  so  there  is  none  in 
his  J^nowledge ;  his  understanding  in  the  nature,  and  in 
the  act,  is  injinite^  as  it  is  in  the  text. 

He  therefore  sees  eternally  and  universally  all  things, 
by  one  act,  without  any  motion,  much  less  various  mo- 
tions ;  the  various  changes  of  things,  in  their  substance, 
qualities,  places,  and  relations,  withdraw  not  any  thing 
from  his  eye,  nor  bring  any  new  thing  to  his  knowledge; 
he  doth  not  upon  consideration  of  present  things  turn  his 
mind  from  past ;  or  when  he  beholds  future  things,  turn 
his  mind  from  present ;  but  he  sees  them  not  one  after 
another,  but  all  at  once  and  all  together ;  the  whole  circle 
of  his  own  counsels,  and  all  the  various  lines  drawn  forth 
from  the  centre  of  his  will,  to  the  circumference  of  his 
creatures ;  just  as  if  a  man  were  able  in  one  moment  to 
read  a  whole  library;  or  as  if  you  should  imagine  a 
transparent  chrystal  globe  hung  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
room,  and  so  framed  as  to  take  in  the  images  of  all 
things  in  the  room,  the  fret-work  in  the  cieling,  the  in- 
laid parts  of  the  floor,  and  the  particular  parts  of  the  ta- 
pestry about  it,  the  eye  of  a  man  would  behold  all  the 
beauty  of  the  room  at  once.  As  the  sun  by  one  light 
and  heat  frames  sensible  things ;  so  God  by  one  simple 
act  knows  all  things.  As  he  knows  mutable  things  by  an 
immutable  knowledge,  bodily  things  by  a  spiritual  know- 
ledge ;  so  he  knows  many  things  by  one  knowledge,  Heb. 
4.  1 3,  All  things  are  open  and  naked  to  him,  more  than 
any  one  thing  can  be  to  us ;  and  therefore  he  views  all 
things  at  once,  as  well  as  we  can  behold  and  contemplate 
one  thing  alone.  As  he  is  the  Father  of'  light s,  a  God 
of  infinite  understanding,  there  is  710  'variableness  in  his 
mind,  nor  any  shadow  of  turning  of  his  eye,  as  there  is  of 
ours,  to  behold  various  things,  James  1.17.  His  know- 
ledge being  eternal,  includes  all  times ;  there  is  nothing  past 
or  future  with  him,  and  therefore  he  beholds  all  things 
by  one  and  the  same  manner  of  knowledge,  and  compre- 
hends all  knowable  things  by  one  act»  and  in  one  mo- 
ment.    This  must  needs  be  so, 
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1.  Because  of  the  eminency  of  God.  Crod  is  abov« 
all,  and  therefore  cannot  but  see  the  motions  of  all.  He 
that  sits  in  a  theatre,  or  at  the  top  of  a  place,  sees  all 
thin<*;s,  all  persons,  by  one  aspect  he  comprehends  the 
\\  hole  circle  of  the  place  ;  whereas  he  that  that  sits  belo\\', 
when  he  looks  before  he  cannot  see  things  behind ;  God 
being  above  all,  about  all,  in  all,  sees  at  once  the  motions 
of  all.  The  whole  world  in  the  eye  of  God  is  less  than 
a  point  that  divides  one  sentence  from  another  in  a  book ; 
as  a  cypher,  a  grain  of  dust,  Isa.  40.  15.  So  little  a 
thing  can  be  seen  by  man  at  once ;  and  all  things  being 
as  little  in  the  eye  of  God,  are  seen  at  once  by  him.  As 
all  time  is  but  a  moment  to  his  eternity ;  so  all  things 
are  but  as  a  point  to  the  immensity  of  his  knowledge, 
which  he  can  behold  with  more  ease  than  we  can  move 
or  turn  our  eye. 

2.  Because  all  the  perfections  of  knowing  are  united  in 
G  od.  *  As  particular  senses  are  divided  in  man,  by  one 
he  sees,  by  another  he  hears,  by  another  he  smells,  yet 
all  those  are  united  in  one  common  sense,  and  this  com- 
mon sense  apprehends  all ;  so  the  various  and  distinct 
ways  of  knowledge  in  the  creatures  are  all  eminently 
united  in  God.  A  man  when  he  sees  a  grain  of  wheat, 
understands  at  once  all  things  that  can  in  time  proceed 
from  that  seed ;  so  God  by  beholding  his  own  virtue  and 
power,  beholds  all  things  which  shall  in  time  be  unfolded 
by  him.  We  have  a  shadow  of  this  way  of  knowledge 
in  our  own  understanding;  tlie  sense  only  perceives  a  thing 
present,  and  one  object  only  proper  and  suitable  to  it ;  as 
the  eye  sees  colour,  the  ear  hears  sounds ;  we  see  this  and 
that  man,  one  time  this,  another  minute  that;  but  the 
understanding  abstracts  ,a  notion  of  the  common  nature 
of  man,  and  frames  a  conception  of  that  nature  wherem 
all  men  agree;  and  so  in  a  manner  beholds  , and. under- 
stands all  men  at  once,  by  understanding  tlie  commorj 
nature  of  man,  which  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  above  the 
sense  'and  fancy  ;  we  may  then  conceive  an  infinite  vaster 
perfectioi^iji  tlie.un48rstap4ing.of  QsA-.  .Asjokiiow  is 
-.    ;  '.-rig  ni  Lnu  -^t^'i  qoo  vd  eji:  :  ';  sldfiV/o/d  Ma 
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simply  better  than  not  to  know  at  all ;  so  to  know  by 
one  act  comprehensive,  is  a  gieater  perfection  than  to 
know  by  divided  acts,  by  succession  to  receive  informa- 
tion, and  to  have  an  increase  or  decrease  of  knowledge, 
to  be  like  a  bucket,  always  descending  into  the  well,  and 
fetching  water  from  thence.  It  is  a  man's  w-eakness  tlmt 
he  is  fixed  on  one  object  only  at  a  time ;  it  is  God's 
perfection  that  he  can  beliold  all  at  once,  and  is  fixed 
upon  no  one  more  than  upon  another. 

Proposition  III.     God  knows  all  things  independently. 
This  is   essential  to   an  inlinite  understanding.     He  re- 
ceives not  his  knowledge  from  any  thing  without  him,  he 
hath  no  tutor  to  instruct  him,  or  book  to  inform  him  ;  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor?  saith  the  prophet,  Isa.  40.  13.  He 
hath  no  need  of  the  counsels  of  others,  nor  of  the  insti'uc- 
tions  of  others.  This  follows  upon  the  first  and  second  pro- 
positions ;  if  he  knows  things  by  his  essence,  then  as  his 
essence  is  independent  from  the  creatures,  so  is  his  know- 
ledge ;  he  borrows  not  any  images  from  the  creature,  hath 
no  species  or  pictures  of  things  in  his  understanding,  as  w^e 
have ;  no  beams  from  the  creature  strike  upon  him  to  en- 
lighten him,  but  beams  from  him  upon  the  world ;  the  earth 
sends  not  light  to  the  sun,  but  the  sun  to  the  earth.     Our 
knowledge  indeed  depends  upon  the  object ;  but  all  created 
objects    depend    upon   Gods    knowledge   and    will  :  we 
could  not  know  creatures  unless  they  were  \  but   crea- 
tures could  not  be  unless  God   knew  them.     As  nothing 
that  he  wills  is  the  cause  of  his  will  j  so  nothing  that  he 
knows  is  the  cause  of  his  knowledge ;  he  did  not  make 
things  to  know  them,  but  he  knows  them  to  make  them  ; 
who  will  imagine  that  the  mark  of  the  foot  in  the  dust  is 
the  cause  that  the  foot  stands  in  this  or  that  particular  pi  ace  ? 
If  his  knowledge  did  depend  upon  the  things,  then  the 
existence  of  tilings  preceded  God's  knowledge  of  them  ; 
to  say  that  they  are  the  cause  of  God's  knowledge,  is  tQ 
say  that  God  Mas  not  the  cause  of  their  being  ;  and  if 
he  did  create  them,  it  was  effected  by  a  blind  and  igno- 
rant power,   he  created  he  knew  not  what  till  lie  had 
produced  it.     If  he  be  beliolden  for  his  knowledge  to  the 
creatures  he  hatli  made,  he  had  then  no  knowledge  of 
VOL.  ir.  G 
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them  before  he  made  them.  If  his  knowledge  Mere 
dependent  upon  them,  it  could  not  be  eternal,  but  must 
have  a  beginning  Avhen  the  creatures  had  a  beginning,  and 
be  of  no  longer  date  than  since  the  nature  of  things  was 
in  actual  existence :  for  "whatsoever  is  a  cause  of  know- 
ledge, doth  precede  the  knowledge  it  causes,  either  in 
order  of  time,  or  order  of  nature ;  temporal  things  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
eternal.  His  works  could  not  be  foreknown  to  him,  if 
his  knowledge  commenced  with  the  existence  of  his  works, 
if  he  knew  them  before  he  made  them,  he  could  not  derive 
knowledge  from  them  after  they  were  made.  He  made 
all  things  in  wisdom,  Psa.  104.  24.  How  can  this  be 
imagined,  if  the  things  known  were  the  cause  of  his 
knowledge,  and  so  before  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  be- 
fore his  action  ?  *  God  Mould  not  then  be  the  first  in  the 
order  of  knowing  agents,  because  he  would  not  act  by 
knonledge,  but  act  before  he  knew,  and  know  after  he  had 
acted,  and  so  the  creature  which  he  made  would  be  before 
the  act  of  his  understanding,  whereby  he  knew  what  he  made. 
Again,  since  knowledge  is  a  perfection,  if  God's  know- 
ledge of  the  creatures  depended  upon  the  creatures,  he 
would  derive  an  excellency  from  them,  they  would  de- 
rive no  excellency  from  any  idea  in  the  divine  mind  ; 
he  would  not  be  infinitely  perfect  in  himself;  if  his 
perfection  in  knowledge  were  gained  from  any  thing 
without  himself  and  below  himself,  he  Mould  not  be  suf- 
ficient of  himself,  but  be  under  an  indigence,  Mhich 
M-anted  a  supply  from  the  things  he  had  made ;  and  could 
not  be  eternally  perfect  till  he  had  created,  and  seen  the 
effects  of  his  omii  poMer,  goodness,  and  M'isdom,  to  ren- 
der him  more  wise  and  knoM  ing  in  time  than  he  was  from 
eternity  ;  >vho  can  fancy  such  a  God  as  this  Mithout 
destroying  the  Deity  he  pretends  to  adore  ?  For  if  his 
understanding  be  perfected  by  something  without  him, 
why  may  not  his  essence  be  perfected  by  something 
M'ithout  him ;  that  as  he  was  made  himoing  by  something 
without  him,  he  might  he  made  God  by  something  with- 
out him  ? 

*  Bradward,  lib.  1.  cap.  15. 
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How  could  his  understanding  be  infinite,  if  it  depend- 
ed upon  a  iinite  object,  as  upon  a  cause  ?  Is  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  to  be  debased  to  a  mendicant  condition,  to 
seek  for  a  supply  from  things  inferior  to  himself?  Is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  a  fool,  a  toad,  a  fly  should  be  assistant 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  that  the  most  noble  beins 
should  be  perfected  by  things  so  vile,  that  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  things  should  receive  any  addition  of  know- 
lodge,  and  be  determined  in  his  understanding  by  the 
notion  of  things  so  mean  r  To  conclude  this  particular. 
All  things  depend  upon  his  knowledge,  his  knowledge 
depends  upon  nothing,  but  is  as  independent  as  himself 
and  his  own  essence. 

Proposition  IV.  God  knows  all  things  distinctly. 
His  understanding  is  infinite  in  regard  of  clearness  ;  God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,  John  1.5.  He 
sees  not  through  a  mist  or  cloud ;  there  is  no  blemish  in 
his  understanding,  no  mote  or  beam  in  his  eye,  to  render 
any  thing  obscure  to  him.  Man  discerns  the  surface  and 
outside  of  things,  little  or  nothing  of  the  essence  of  things ; 
we  see  the  noblest  things  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  1  Cor. 
13.  12.  The  too  great  nearness,  as  well  as  the  too  great 
distance  of  a  thing,  hinders  our  sight;  the  smallness  of  a 
mote  escapes  our  eye,  and  so  our  knowledge ;  also  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding  is  troubled  with  the  multir 
tude  of  things,  and  cannot  know  many  things  but  con- 
fusedly. But  God  knows  the  forms  and  essence  of 
things,  every  circumstance ;  nothing  is  so  deep,  but  he 
sees  to  the  bottom  ;  he  sees  the  mass,  and  sees  the  motes 
of  beings  ;  his  understanding  being  infinite,  is  not  offend- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  things,  or  distracted  with  the  variety 
of  them  ;  he  discerns  every  thing  infinitely  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  than  Adam  or  Solomon  could  any  one 
thins;  in  the  circle  of  their  knowledge :  what  knowledge 
they  had  was  from  him  ;  he  hath  therefore  infinitely  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  than  they  were  capable  in  their  natures 
to  receive  a  commimication  of.  All  things  are  open  to 
him,  Heb,  4.  13.  The  least  fibre  in  its  nakedness  and 
distinct  frame  is  ti'ansparent  to  him ;  as  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  the  mouth,  feet,  hands  of  a  small  insect  are  viii- 
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ble  to  a  man,  which  seem  to  the  eye,  without  that  assis- 
tance, one  entire  piece,  not  diversified  into  parts.  All 
the  causes,  quahties,  natm'es,  properties  of  things  are  open 
to  him,  he  brings  out  the  host  of  heaven  by  number,  and 
calkth  them  by  names,  Isa.  40.  9.6.  He  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads;  what  more  distinct  than  number? 
Thus  God  beholds  things  in  evciy  unity,  which  makes  up 
the  heap :  he  knows,  and  none  else  can,  every  thing  in 
its  true  and  intimate  causes,  in  its  orimnal  and  inlerme- 
diate  causes  ;  m  hmiself,.  as  the  cause  of  every  particular 
of  their  being,  eveiT  property  in  their  being. 

Knowledge  by  tlie  causes  is  the  most  noble  and  perfect 
knoA^^edge,  and  most  suited  to  the  infinite  excellency  of 
the  diviije  Being ;  he  created  all  things,  and  ordered  them 
to  a  universal  and  particular  end ;  he  therefore  knows  the 
essential  properties  of  every  thing,  every  activity  of  their 
nature,  all  their  fitness  for  those  distinct  ends  to  which 
he  orders  them,  and  for  which  he  governs  and  disposeth 
them ;  and  understands  their  darkest  and  most  hidden 
qualities  infinitely  clearer  than  any  eve  can  behold  the 
clear  beams  of  the  sun.  He  knows  all  things  as  he  made 
them  ;  he  made  them  distincdy,  and  therefore  knows  them 
distinctly,  and  that  every  individual ;  therefore  God  is 
said,  to  see  every  thing  that  he  hath  made,  Gen.  1.  31; 
he  took  a  review  of  every  particular  creature  he  had  niade^ 
and  upon  his  view  pronounced  it  good.  To  pronounce 
that  good  which  was  not  exactly  known  in  every  creek, 
in  every  mite  of  its  nature,  had  not  consisted  with  his 
veracity;  for  every  one  that  speaks  truth  ignorantly, 
that  knows  not  that  he  speaks  truth,  is  a  liar  in  speaking 
that  which  is  true. 

God  knows  every  act  of  his  own  will,  whether  it  be 
positive  or  j]*ermissive,  and  therefore  every  effect  of  his 
will.  We  must  needs  ascribe  to  God  a  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  but  a  confused  knowledge  cannot  challenge  that 
title.  To  know  things  only  in  a  heap  is  unworthy  of 
the  divine  perfection ;  for  if  God  knows  his  own  ends 
in  the  creation  of  things,  he  knows  distinctly  the  means 
whereby  he  will  bring  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he 
hath  appointed  them.      No  wise  man  intends  an  end. 
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without  a  knowledge  of  the  means  conducing  to  that  end ; 
an  ignorance  then  of  any  thing  in  the  world,  which  falls 
under  the  nature  of  a  means  to  a  divine  end,  (and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  doth),  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  perfection  of  God;  it  would  ascribe  to  him  a 
blind  pi'ovidence  in  the  world.  As  there  can  be  nothing 
imperfect  in  his  being  and  essence,  so  there  can  be  no- 
thing iinperfect  in  his  understanding  and  knowledge;  and 
therefore  not  a  confused  knowledge,  which  is  an  imper- 
fection. Darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  to  h/ni,  Psal. 
\5^J.  12.  lie  sees  distinctly  into  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other ;  what  is  darkness  to  us,  is  not  so  to  him. 

Proposition  V.  God  knows  all  things  injallihli).  His 
understanding  is  infinite  in  regard  of  certainty  ;  every 
tilde  of  what  he  knows  is   as  far  from  failincv  as  w  hat  he 

o 

speaks;  our  Saviour  affirms  the  one,  Matt.  5.  \^.  And 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  the  certainty  of  one  as  well 
as  the  other ;  his  essence  is  the  measure  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  whence  it  is  as  impossible  that  God  should  be 
mistaken  in  the  knowledge  of  the  least  thing  in  the  world, 
as  it  is  that  he  should  be  mistaken  in  his  ow  n  essence ; 
for  knowing  himself  comprehensively,  he  must  know- 
all  other  things  infallibly,  since  he  is  essentially  omni- 
scient, he  is  no  more  capable  of  error  in  his  understanding 
than  of  imperfection  in  his  essence;  his  counsels  are  as 
unerring  as  his  essence  is  perfect,  and  his  knowledge  as 
infallible  as  his  essence  is  free  from  defect. 

Again,  since  God  knows  all  things  with  a  knowledge  of 
vision,  because  he  wills  them;  his  knowledge  must  be  as 
infallible  as  his  purpose  ;  now  his  purpose  will  certainly 
be  effected ;  n-hat  he  hath  thought  shall  come  to  pass,  and 
"cchat  he  hath  purposed  shall  stand,  Isa.  14.  24.  His  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure,  Isa.  46.  10. 
There  may  be  interruptions  of  nature,  the  foundations  of 
it  maybe  out  of  course,  but  there  can  be  no  bar  upon  the 
Author  of  nature ;  he  hath  an  infinite  power  to  cari-y  on 
and  perfect  the  resolves  of  his  ow n  Mill ;  he  can  effect 
what  he  pleases  by  a  word.  Speech  is  one  of  the  least 
motions ;  yet  when  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  there  ivas 
light  arising  from  darkness.     No  reason  can  be  given 
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■why  God  knows  a  thing  to  be,  but  because  he  infallibly 
wills  it  to  be. 

Again,  *  the  schools  make  this  difference  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  angels,  that  the  good 
are  never  deceived  ;  for  that  is  repugnant  to  their  blessed 
state ;  for  deceit  is  an  evil  and  an  imperfection,  incon- 
sistent with  that  perfect  blessedness  the  good  angels  are 
possessed  of;  and  would  it  not  much  more  be  a  stain 
upon  the  blessedness  of  that  God  that  is  blessed  for  ever, 
to  be  subject  to  deceit  ?  His  knowledge  therefore  is  not 
an  opinion,  for  an  opinion  is  uncertain ;  a  man  knows 
not  what  to  think,  but  leans  to  one  part  of  the  question 
proposed,  rather  than  to  the  other.  If  things  did  not 
come  to  pass  therefore  as  God  knows  them,  his  know- 
ledge would  be  imperfect;  and  since  he  knows  by  his  es- 
sence, his  essence  also  would  be  imperfect,  if  God  were 
exposed  to  any  deceit  in  his  knowledge ;  he  knows  by 
himself,  who  is  the  highest  truth ;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  err  in  his  understanding. 

Proposition  6.  God  knows  wwiutabii/.  His  under- 
standing else  could  not  be  infinite ;  every  thing  and  eveiy 
act  that  is  mutable  is  finite,  it  hath  its  bounds ;  for 
there  is  a  term  from  which  it  changeth,  and  a  term  to 
which  it  changes,  t  There  is  a  change  in  the  understand- 
ing when  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  which  was 
unknown  to  us  before ;  or  when  we  actually  consider  a 
thing  which  we  did  not  know  before,  though  we  had  the 
principles  of  the  knowledge  of  it ;  or  when  we  know 
that  distinctly  which  we  before  knew  confusedly.  None 
of  these  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  without  a  manifest 
disparagement  of  his  infinity :  our  knowledge  indeed  is 
always  arriving  to  us  or  flowing  from  us ;  we  pass  from 
one  degree  to  another,  from  worse  to  better,  or  from 
better  to  worse ;  but  God  loses  nothing  by  the  ages  that 
are  run,  nor  will  gain  any  thing  by  the  ages  that  are  to 
come.  If  there  v*ere  a  variation  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  changes  in  the  world,  he 

*  Snaez.  Vol.  2.  p.  228. 
*  Tilcni  Syntagina  Part.  1.  Disp.  13.  Tbes.  13. 
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would  grow  wiser  than  he  was,  he  was  not  then  perfectly 
wi.se  before.  A  change  in  the  objects  known,  infers  not 
any  change  in  the  understanding  exercised  about  them  ; 
the  wlieel  moves  round,  the  spokes  that  are  lowest  are 
presently  highest,  and  presently  return  to  be  low  again ; 
but  the  eye  that  beholds  them  changes  not  with  tlie 
motion  of  the  wheels.  God's  knowledge  admits  no  more 
of  increase  or  decrease  than  his  essence;  since  God 
knows  by  his  essence,  and  the  essence  of  God  is  God 
himself,  his  knowledge  must  be  void  of  any  change. 

The  knowledge  of  possible  things  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  power  cannot  be  changed,  unless 
his  power  be  changed,  and  God  become  weak  and  impo- 
tent ;  the  knowledge  of  future  things  cannot  be  changed, 
because  that  knowledge  arisedi  from  his  will,  which  is 
irreversible,  the  counsel  of'  the  Lord  that  shall  stand, 
Prov.  19.  21.  So  that  if  God  can  never  decay  into 
weakness,  and  never  turn  to  inconstancy,  there  can  be 
no  variation  of  his  knowledge.  He  knows  what  he  can 
do,  and  he  knows  what  he  will  do,  and  both  these  being 
immutable,  his  knowledge  must  consequently  be  so  too. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  this  or  that  creature  should  be, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  God  should  know 
this  or  that  creature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision;-  but 
after  the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of 
this  or  that  creature,  his  knowledge  being  then  determined 
to  this  or  that  object,  did  necessarily  continue  unchange- 
able. God  therefore  knows  no  more  now  tlian  he  did 
before ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  world  he  shall  know  no 
more  than  he  doth  now ;  and  from  eternity  he  knows  no 
less  than  he  doth  now,  and  shall  do  to  eternity.  Though 
things  pass  into  being  and  out  of  being,  the  knowledge 
of  God  doth  not  vary  with  them,  for  he  knows  thenj 
as  well  before  tliey  were  as  when  they  are ;  and  knows 
them  as  well  when  they  are  past  as  when  they  are 
present. 

Proposition  7.  God  knows  all  things  perpetually,  i.  e. 
in  act.  Since  he  knows  by  his  essence,  he  always  knows, 
because  his  essence  never  ceaseth,  but  is  a  pure  act ;  so 
that  he  doth  not  know  only  in  habit,  but  iii  act.     Men 
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that  have  the  knowledge  of  some  art  or  science,  have  it 
always  in  habit,  though  when  they  are  asleep  they  have 
it  not  in  act.  A  musician  hath  the  habit  of  music,  but 
doth  not  so  much  as  think,  of  it  when  his  senses  are 
bound  up.  But  God  is  an  iinsieepij  eije*  he  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps ;  he  never  slumbers  in  regard  of  his 
providence,  and  therefore  never  slumbers  in  regard  of 
his  knowledge.  He  knows  not  himself  nor  any  other 
creature  more  perfecdy  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 
he  is  perpetually  in  the  act  of  knowing,  as  the  sun  is  in 
the  act  of  shining;  the  sun  never  ceased  to  shine  in 
one  or  other  part  of  the  world  since  it  was  first  fixed 
in  the  heavens :  nor  God  to  be  in  the  act  of  knowlediie 
smce  he  ^vas  God;  and  therefore  since  he  always  was 
and  ah\ays  will  be  Ciod,  he  always  was  and  always 
M'ill  be  in  the  act  of  knowledge  ;  always  knowing  his 
own  essence,  he  must  always  actually  know  what  hath 
been  gone  and  ceased  from  being,  and  what  shall  come 
and  arise  into  being;. 

As  a  watch-maker  knows  what  watch  he  intends  to 
make ;  and  after  he  hath  made  it,  though  it  be  broken 
to  pieces  or  consumed  by  the  fire,  he  still  knows  it, 
because  he  knows  the  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind.  Some 
therefore  in  regard  of  this  perpetual  act  of  the  divine 
knowledge,  have  called  God  not  intellectus,  but  the 
intellection  of  intellections  ;  we  have  no  proper  English 
woixl  to  express  the  act  of  the  understanding  ;  as  his 
power  is  co-eternal  with  him,  so  his  knowledge;  all 
times  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  embraced  in  the 
bosom  of  his  understanding ;  he  fixed  all  things  in  their 
seasons,  that  nothing  new  comes  to  him,  nothing  old 
passes  from  him.t  What  is  done  in  a  thousand  years 
is  as  actually  present  with  his  knowledge,  as  what  is 
done  in  one  day,  or  in  one  watch  in  the  night,  is  with 
ours ;  since  a  thousand  years  are  no  more  to  God  than 
a  day  or  a  watch  in  the  night  is  to  us,  Psal.  90.  4. 
God  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  being,  and  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  of  understanding.     Knowledge  is  one  of  the 

*  Plato,  uKet^ij  roe  o(j>$dXju,b£,         t  Damiauus. 
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most  perfect  acts  in  any  creature.  God  therefore  hath 
all  actual,  as  well  as  essential  and  habitual  knowledge, 
his  understanding  is  injinite. 

IV.  The  fourth  general  is  reasons  to  prove  this. 

Reason  1.  God  must  know  what  any  creature  knowSy 
and  more  than  any  creature  knows.  '1  liere  is  nothing 
done  in  the  world,  but  is  known  by  sonic  creature  or 
other ;  every  action  is  at  least  known  by  the  person  that 
acts,  and  therefore  known  by  the  Creator,  who  cannot  be 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  creatures,  or  all  of  them  together; 
and  every  creature  is  known  by  him,  since  every  crea- 
ture is  made  by  him.  *  And  as  God  works  all  things 
by  an  infinite  power,  so  he  knows  all  things  by  an  in- 
finite understanding. 

I .  The  perfection  of  God  requires  this,  f  ^^^  P^^'- 
fections  that  include  no  essential  defect  are  formally  in 
God  ;  but  knowledge  includes  no  essential  defect  in  itself, 
therefore  it  is  in  God.  Knowledge  in  itself  is  desirable, 
and  an  excellency;  ignorance  is  a  defect;  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  least  erain  of  defect  can  be  found  in  the  most 
perfect  being.  Since  God  is  wise  he  must  be  knowmg ; 
for  wisdom  must  have  knowledge  for  the  basis  of  it ;  a 
creature  can  no  more  be  wise  without  knowledge  than  ho 
can  be  active  without  strength.  Now  God  is  only  xcise. 
And  therefore  only  knowing  in  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge,  incomprehensibly  beyond  all  degrees  of 
knowledge,  because  infinite.  Again,  the  more  spiritual 
any  thing  is,  the  more  understanding  it  is.  The  dull 
body  understands  nothing ;  sense  perceives,  but  tlie  un- 
derstanding faculty  is  seated  in  the  soul,  which  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  which  knows  things  that  are  present, 
remembers  things  that  are  past,  foresees  many  things  to 
come.  What  is  the  property  of  a  spiritual  nature,  must 
be  in  a  most  eminent  manner  in  the  supreme  spirit  of 
the  world,  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  spirituality, 
and  most  remote  from  any  matter. 

Again,  nothing  can  enjoy  other  things,  but  by  some 
kind  of  understanding  them ;  God  hath  the  highest  en- 

•  Gerhard.        t  Gamach  in  1.  part.  Aquin.  q.  14.  cap.  1.  p.  118,  119. 
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joyment  of  himself,  of  all  things  he  hath  created,  of  all 
the  glory  that  accrues  to  him  by  them ;  nothing  of  per- 
fection and  blessedness  can  be  wanting  to  him.  Felicity 
doth  not  consist  with  ignorance,  and  all  imperfect  know- 
ledge is  a  degree  of  ignorance  :  God  therefore  perfectly 
knows  himself,  and  all  things  from  whence  he  designs 
any  glory  to  himself.  The  most  noble  manner  of  acting 
must  be  ascribed  to  God  as  being  the  most  noble  and 
excellent  being;  to  act  by  knowledge  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent manner  of  acting,  God  hath  therefore  not  only 
knowledge,  but  the  most  excellent  manner  of  knowledge: 
for  as  it  is  better  to  know  than  to  be  ignorant,  so  it  is 
better  to  know  in  the  most  excellent  manner  than  to  have 
a  mean  and  low  kind  of  knox^ledge ;  his  knowledge  there- 
fore must  be  every  way  as  perfect  as  his  essence,  infinite 
as  well  as  that.  An  infinite  nature  must  have  an  infinite 
knowledge :  a  God  ignorant  of  any  thing  cannot  be 
counted  infinite,  for  he  is  not  infinite  to  whom  any  degree 
of  perfection  is  wanting. 

2.  All  the  knowledge  in  any  creature  is  froin  God. 
And  you  must  allow  God  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
knowledge  than  any  creature  hath,  yea,  than  all  creatures 
have.  All  the  drops  of  knowledge  any  creature  hath 
come  from  God  ;  and  all  the  knowledge  in  every  creature 
that  ever  was,  is,  or  shall  be  in  the  whole  mass,  was  de- 
rived from  him.  If  all  those  several  drops  in  particular 
creatures  were  collected  into  one  spirit,  into  one  creature, 
it  would  be  an  unconceivable  knowledge,  yet  still  lower 
than  what  the  author  of  all  that  knowledge  hath  ;  for  God 
cannot  give  more  knowledge  than  he  hath  himself;  nor  is 
the  creature  capable  of  receiving  so  much  knowledge  as 
Go:l  hath.  As  tlie  creature  is  incapable  of  receiving  so 
much  power  as  God  hath,  for  then  it  would  be  almighty; 
so  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  so  much  knowledge  as 
God  hath,  for  then  it  would  be  God.  Nothing  can  be 
made  by  God  equal  to  himself  in  any  thing ;  if  any  tiling 
could  be  made  as  knowing  as  God,  it  would  be  eter- 
nal as  God,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  God. 
The  knowledge  that  we  poor  worms  have,  is  an  argument 
God  uses  for  asserting  the  greatness  of  his  own  knowledge. 
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He  that  teaches  man  hwxvledgc,  shall  not  he  h)iow  ?  Psal. 
94.  10.  Man  hath  here  jknowledge  ascribed  to  him,  the 
author  of  this  knowledge  is  God,  he  furnished  him  vvitli 
it,  and  therefore  in  a  higher  manner  possesses  it ;  and  much 
more  than  can  fall  under  the  comprehension  of  any  crea- 
ture ;  as  the  sun  enlightens  all  things,  but  hatli  more  light 
in  itself  than  it  darts  upon  the  earth  or  the  heavens ;  and 
shall  not  God  eminently  contain  all  that  knowledge  ne 
imparts  to  the  creatures,  and  infinitely  more  exact  and 
comprehensive? 

3.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  God's  know- 
ledse  of  all  actions  of  all  his  creatures.  Doth  not  con- 
science  check  for  the  most  secret  sms,  to  whica  none  are 
privy  but  a  man's  self;  the  whole  world  beside  being  ig- 
norant of  his  crime?  Do  not  the  fears  of  anotlier  judge 
gall  the  heart  ?  If  a  judgment  above  him  be  feared,  an 
understanding  above  him  discerning  their  secrets  is  con- 
fessed by  those  fears ;  whence  can  those  horrors  arise,  if 
there  be  not  a  superior  that  understands  and  records  the 
crime?  What  perfection  of  tlie  divine  Being  can  tiiis  re- 
late to  but  omniscience  ?  What  other  attribute  is  to  be 
feared,  if  God  Avere  defective  in  this  ?  The  c-  rndemna- 
tion  of  us  by  our  own  hearts,  when  none  in  ihe  norld 
can  condemn  us,  renders  it  legible,  that  there  is  one 
greater  than  our  hearts,  in  respect  of  knowledge,  who 
knows  all  things.  1  John  3.  20.  Conscience  would  be  a 
vain  principle,  and  stingless  without  this;  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  silence  all  its  accusations,  and  mock- 
ingly laugh  in  the  face  of  its  severest  frowns.  ^Vllat 
need  any  trouble  themselves  if  none  knows  their  crimes  but 
themselves?  Concealed  sins,  knawing  the  conscience,  are 
arguments  of  God's  omniscience  of  all  present  and  past 
actions. 

4.  God  is  the  frst  cause  of  every  thing,  every  crea- 
ture is  his  production.  Since  all  creatures,  from  the 
highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm,  exist  by  the  power 
of  God;  if  God  understands  his  own  power  and 
excellency,  nothing  can  be  hid  from  him,  tliat  was 
brought  forth  by  that  power,  as  well  as  nothing  can 
be  unknown  to  him,   that  that   power  is  able  to  pro- 
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duce.  *  If  God  knows  nothing  besides  himself,  he  may 
then  believe  tliere  is  nothing  besides  himself;  we  shall 
then  fancy  a  God  miserably  mistaken  :  if  he  knoM  s  no- 
thing besides  himself,  then  things  were  not  created  by 
him,  or  not  understandingly  and  voluntarily  created,  but 
dro})pcd  from  hiuj  before  he  A\as  aware.  To  think  that 
the  first  cause  of  all  should  be  ignorant  of  those  things  he 
is  the  cause  of,  is  to  make  him  not  a  voluntary,  but 
natural  agent,  and  therefore  necessary ;  and  then  that  the 
creature  came  from  him  as  hght  from  the  sun,  and 
moisture  from  the  water ;  this  would  be  an  absurd  opinion 
of  the  world's  creadon  ;  if  God  be  a  voluntary  agent,  as 
he  is,  he  must  be  an  intelligent  agent.  The  faculty  of 
will  is  not  in  any  creature,  without  that  of  understanding 
also:  if  God  be  an  intelligent  a^ent,  his  knowledge  must 
extend  as  far  as  his  operation,  and  every  object  of  his 
operation,  unless  Me  imagine  God  hath  lost  his  memory, 
in  that  long  tract  of  time  since  the  first  creation  of  them. 
An  artificer  cannot  be  ignorant  of  his  own  work  :  If  God 
knows  himself,  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  cause ;  how  can 
he  know  himselt  to  be  a  cause  unless  he  know  the  effects 
of  which  he  is  the  cause :  one  relation  implies  another  ;  a 
man  cannot  know  himself  to  be  a  father  unless  he  hath 
a  child,  because  it  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  in  the  notion 
of  it  refers  to  another.  The  name  of  cause  is  a  name  of 
relation,  and  implies  an  efi'ect;  if  God  therefore  know 
himself  in  all  his  perfections,  as  the  cause  of  things,  he 
must  know  all  his  acts,  wliat  his  wisdom  contrived,  what 
his  counsel  determined,  and  what  his  power  effected. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  supposed  in  a  free 
determination  of  himself;  and  that  knowledge  must  be 
perfect,  both  of  the  object,  act,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  it.  How  can  his  will  freely  produce  any  thing  that 
was  not  first  knoAvn  in  his  understanding ?  From  this  the 
prophet  argues  the  understanding  of  God,  and  the  un- 
searchableness  of  it,  because  he  is  the  Creator  qf  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  Isa.  40.  5i8,  and  the  same  reason  David 
gives  of  God's  knowledge  of  him,  and  of  every  thing  he 

*  Biadwardin.  p.  6. 
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did,  and  that  afar  off",  because  lie  was  formed  by  hiniy 
Psal.  1'39.  Sil,  15,  16\  As  the  perfect  making  of  things 
only  belongs  to  God;  so  does  the  pc'ifect  knowledge  of 
things  ;  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  God  should  be  ignorant 
of  what  he  hath  given  being  to ;  that  he  should  not  know 
all  the  creatures  and  their  qualities,  the  plants  and  their 
virtues ;  as  that  a  man  should  not  know  the  letters  that 
are  formed  by  him  in  writing.  Every  thing  bears  in  itself 
the  mark  of  God's  perfections  ;  and  shall  not  God  know 
the  representation  of  his  own  virtue  ? 

5.  Without  this  knowledge,  God  could  no  more  be  the 
Governor,  than  he  could  be  the  Creator  of  the  xvorld. 
Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  providence ;  to  know  things, 
is  before  the  government  of  things  ;  a  practical  knowledge 
cannot  be  without  a  tlieoretical  knoMledjye.  Nothinij 
could  be  directed  to  its  proper  end  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  it,  and  its  suitableness  to  answer 
that  end  for  which  it  is  intended.  iVs  every  thing,  even 
tlie  minutest,  falls  under  the  conduct  of  God,  so  every 
thincr  falls  under  the  knowledge  of  God.  A  blind  coach- 
man  is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  his  horses,  and  direct 
them  in  the  right  paths  :  since  the  providence  of  God  is 
about  particulars,  his  knowledge  must  be  about  particu- 
lars ;  he  could  not  else  govern  them  in  particular ;  nor 
could  all  things  be  said  to  depend  upon  him  in  their 
being  and  operations.  Providence  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  it  upon  the  good- 
ness of  God;  it  cannot  be  without  understanding  and 
will ;  understanding  to  know  what  is  convenient,  and  will 
to  perform  it.  When  our  Saviour  therefore  speaks  of 
providence,  he  intimates  these  two  in  a  special  manner, 
your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you  have  need  of  these 
things,  Jllat.  6.  32,  and  goodness,  in  Luke  II.  13.  The 
reason  of  providence  is  so  joined  with  omniscience, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated :  What  kind  of  a  God 
would  he  be  that  were  icrnorant  of  those  things  that  were 
governed  by  him  ?  The  ascribing  this  perfection  to  him 
asserts  his  providence  ;  for  it  is  as  easy  for  one  that  knows 
all  tilings,  to  look  over  the  whole  world,  if  written  with 
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monosyllables,    in   every  little  particular  of  it,  as  it  iy 
uith  a  man  to  take  a  view  of  one  letter  in  an  alphabet. 

*  Again,  if  God  were  not  omniscient,  how  could  he 
reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  evil  ?  The  works  of 
men  are  either  rewardable  or  punishable;  not  only  accord- 
ing to  their  outward  circumstances,  but  inward  principles 
and  ends,  and  the  degrees  of  venom  lurking  in  the  heart. 
The  exact  discerning  of  these,  without  a  possibility  to  be 
deceived,  is  necessary  to  pass  a  right  and  infallible  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  proportion  the  censure  and  punish- 
ment to  the  crime.  Without  such  a  knowledge  and  dis- 
cerning, men  would  not  have  their  due  ;  nay,  a  judgment 
just  for  the  matter  would  be  unjust  in  the  manner,  be- 
cause unjustly  passed,  without  an  understanding  of  the  merit 
of  the  cause.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  should  not  be  thought  to  be  blindfold, 
when  he  distributes  his  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
muffle  his  face  when  he  passes  his  sentence.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  ascribe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts 
and  intentions ;  the  secret  wills  and  aims ;  the  hidden 
works  of  darkness  in  every  man's  conscience,  because 
every  man's  work  is  to  be  measured  by  the  will  and  in- 
ward frame.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  perpetually 
retain  all  those  things  in  the  indelible  and  plain  record* 
of  his  memory,  that  there  may  not  be  any  work  without 
a  just  proportion  of  what  is  due  to  it.  This  is  the  glory 
of  God  to  discover  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  at  last,  as 
1  Cw.4.5,  The  Lord  shall  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  all 
hearts,  and  then  shall  exery  man  have  praise  of  God. 
This  knowledge  fits  him  to  be  a  judge ;  the  reason  why 
the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment,  is  because  God 
knowstheir  ways,  which  is  implied  in  his  knowing  the. 
way  of  the  righteous,  Psal.  1.  5,  6. 

*  Sabund  Tit.  84.  maeh  changed. 
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PART    V. 


IMPROVEMENT  FOR  INSTRUCTION. — INFERENCES  DE- 
DUCED FROM  THE  INFINITE  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
GOD. 


Jesiis  not  a  mere  creature — Perfectly  knmvs  the  Father-^ 
Knozvs  all  creatures — Providence  of  God  over  all  things 
— Certainty  of  a  jinal  judgment — The  ground  of  faith 
in  a  resurrection — Justification  in  the  sight  of  God — 
The  perfections  of  God  excite  high  thoughts  of  him — 
Low  thoughts  of  self — Hoxv  muck  this  attribute  of  in- 
finite knowledge  is  impaired — By  invading  its  7'ights — 
By  presuming  upon  it — By  practical  denial  of  it. 


Jc  IRST,  Jesas  Christ  is  7iot  a  mere  creature.  The  two 
titles  of  wonderful  Counsellor  and  mighty  God,  are  given 
him  in  conjunction,  Isa.  9.  6,  not  only  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  as  he  is  called,  Malach.  3.  1,  or  the  executor  of 
his  counsels,  but  a  counsellor,  in  conjunction  with  him  in 
counsel  as  well  as  power.  This  title  is  superior  to  any 
title  given  to  any  of  the  prophets  in  regard  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  and  therefore  I  should  take  it  rather  as  the  note 
of  his  perfect  understanding,  than  of  his  perfect  teaching 
and  discovering,  as  Calvin  does.  He  is  not  only  the  re- 
vealer  of  w^iat  he  knows,  for  so  were  the  prophets  accord- 
ing to  their  measures ;  but  the  counsellor  of  what  he  re- 
vealed, having  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  counsels 
of  God,  as  being  interested  in  them  as  the  Mighty  God, 
He  calls  himself  by  the  peculiar  title  of  God,  and  declares 
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that  he  will  manifest  himself  by  this  prerogative  to  all  the 
churches,    And  all  the  churches  ahull  know  that  I  am 
he  which  searches  the  reins  and  hearts,   Rev.  2.  23,  the 
most  hidden  operations  of  the  minds  of  men  that  lie  lock- 
ed up  from  the  view  of  all  the  world  besides.     And  this 
Avas  no  new  thing  to  him  after  his  ascension  ;  for  the  same 
perfection  he  had  in  the  time  of  his  earthly  flesh,  he  knexv 
their  thoughts ;  Luke  6.  8,  his  eyes  are  therefore  com- 
pared to  doves  eyes,    Cant.  5.  12,  which  are  clear  and 
quick;  and  to  aflame  ofjire,  Rev.  1.  14,  not  only  heat  to 
consume  his  enemies,  but  liiilit  to  discern   their  contri- 
vances against  the  church  ;  he  pierceth  by  his  knowledge 
into  all  parts,  as  fire  pierceth  into  the  closest  particle  of 
iron,  and  separates  betv,  een  the  most  united  parts  of  me- 
tals ;  and  some  tell  us  he  is  called  a  roe,  from  the  perspica- 
cacity  of  his  sight,  as  well  as  from  the  swiftness  of  his  motion. 
We  hath  a  perfect  knoA\  ledge  of  the  Father  ;  he  knows 
the  Father,    and  none  else   knows  the   Father ;  angels 
know   God,   men  know  God,  but  Christ  in  a  peculiar 
manner  kno^s    the    Father ;    no   man   knows    the    Son 
hut  the  Father;    neither    knows  any   man   the  Father, 
save   the   Son,   Jlfat.   11.  27.     Me    knows   so   as   that 
he  learns    not    from  any    other ;    he   perfectly  compre- 
hends him,  Avhich  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  creature, 
with  the  addition  of  all  the  divine  virtue  ;  not  because 
of  any  incapacity  in  God  to  reveal,  but  the  incapacity 
of  the  creature  to  receive ;  finite  is  incapable   of  being 
made  infinite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehending 
infinity  ;  so  that  Christ  cannot  be  Deus  /actus,  made  of 
a  creature  a  God,  to  comprehend  God;  for  then  of  finite 
he  would  become  infinite,  which  is  a  contradiction.     As 
the  Spirit  is  God,  because  he  searches  the  deep  things  of 
God,  that  is,  comprehends  them*",  as  the  spirit  of  a  man 
doth  the  things  of  a  man,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  under- 
stands what  is  in  the  understanding  of  God,  and  what  is 
in  the  will  of   God.     He  hath  an  absolute   knowledge 
ascribed  to  him,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  thing  but  divinity  :  now  if  the  Spirit  knows  the  deep 

*  Petav,  Theo.  dogmaf.  Tom.  l.  p.  4C7,  &c. 
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things  of  God,  and  takes  from  Christ  what  he  shews  to 
us  of  hiin,  Jo/m  16.  15,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  those 
things  himself;  he  must  know  the  depths  of  God  that  af- 
fords us  that  Spirit,  tliat  is  not  ignorant  of  any  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Father's  will ;  since  lie  comprehends  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  him,  he  is  in  himself  infinite  ;  for 
God  whose  essence  is  infinite,  is  infinitely  knowable  ;  but 
no  created  understanding  can  infinitely  know  God.  The 
infinity  of  the  object  hinders  it  from  being  understood  by 
any  thing  that  is  not  infinite.  Though  a  creature  should 
understand  all  the  works  of  God,  yet  it  cannot  be  there- 
fore said  to  understand  God  himself:  As  though  I  may 
understand  all  the  volitions  and  motions  of  my  soul,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  I  understand  the  Avhole 
nature  and  substance  of  my  soul  ;  or  if  a  man  under- 
stood all  the  effects  of  the  sun,  tliat  therefore  he  understands 
fully  the  nature  of  the  sun.  But  Christ  knows  the 
Father,  he  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  was  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  him,  John  1.  18,  and  from  this 
intimacy  with  him,  he  saw  him  and  knew  him ;  so  he 
knows  God  as  much  as  he  is  knowable ;  and  therefore 
knows  him  perfectly  as  the  Father  knows  himself  by  a 
comprehensive  vision  ;  this  is  the  knowledge  of  God, 
wherein  properly  the  infinity  of  his  understanding  appears : 
and  our  Saviour  uses  such  expressions  which  manifest  his 
knowledge  to  be  above  all  created  knowledge,  and  such  a 
manner  of  knowledge  of  the  Father  as  the  Father  hath  ofhim. 
Christ  knows  a/l  creatures.  That  knowledge  which 
comprehends  God,  comprehends  all  created  things  as 
they  are  in  God  ;  it  is  a  knowledge  that  sinks  to  the 
depths  of  his  will,  and  therefore  extends  to  all  the  acts  of 
his  will  in  creation  and  providence;  by  knowing  the 
Father  he  knows  all  things  that  are  contained  in  the  vir- 
tue, power,  and  will  of  God  ;  whatsoever  the  Father  doth^ 
that  the  Son  cloth,  John  5.  19-  As  the  Father  therefore 
knows  all  things  he  is  the  cause  of,  so  the  Son  knows  all 
things  he  is  the  worker  of;  as  the  perfect  makincr  of  all 
things  belongs  to  both,  so  doth  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  things  belong  to  both  ;  where  the  action  is  the  same,  the 
knowledge  is  the  same.  Now  the  Father  did  not  create  one 
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thing,  and  Christaiiother ;  hut  all thingswere created  hijlumf 
and  for  him :  all  things  both  in  heaven  andearth,  Col.  1 .  1 6. 
As  he  knows  himself  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  all 
things,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  all  things  that  were  ef- 
fected by  him,  and  ai^e  referred  to  him ;  he  knows  all 
creatures  in  God,  as  he  knows  the  essence  of  God,  and 
knows  all  creatures  in  themselves,  as  he  knows  his  own 
acts  and  the  fruits  of  his  power ;  those  things  nmst  be  in 
his  knowledge  that  were  in  his  power,  all  the  treasures  of 
the  wisdom  and  kncncledgc  of  God  are  hid  in  him,  Col. 
2.  3.  Now  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  God  to  know  in  part 
and  be  in  part  ignorant.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing,  since  there  is  nothing  but  ichat  was  made  bij  hiniy 
and  since  it  is  less  to  know  than  create;  for  we  know 
many  things  which  we  cannot  make.  If  he  be  the  Creator, 
he  cannot  but  be  the  discerner  of  what  he  made;  this  is 
a  part  of  wisdom  belonging  to  an  artilicer  to  know  the 
nature  and  quality  of  what  he  makes.  *  Since  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  what  he  furnished  with  being,  and  with 
various  endowments,  he  must  know  them  not  only  univer- 
sally, but  particularly. 

Christ  knows  the  hearts  and  affections  of  men.  Peter 
scruples  not  to  ascribe  to  him  this  knowledge,  among  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  things,  John  21.  17,  Lord,  thoit 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  From 
Christ's  knowledge  of  all  things,  he  concludes  his  know- 
ledge of  the  inward  frames  and  dispositions  of  men.  To 
search  the  heart,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God,  1  Kings 
8.  39.  For  thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
the  children  of  men :  Shall  we  take  only  here  with  a  li- 
mitation, as  some  that  are  no  friends  to  the  Deity  of  Christ 
would,  and  say,  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  men  from 
himself,  and  by  his  own  infinite  virtue  ?  Why  may  we 
not  take  only  in  other  places  with  a  limitation,  and  make 
nonsense  of  it,  as  Psal.  86.  10,  Thou  art  God  alone. 
Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  God  is  God  alone  from  him- 
self, but  other  gods  may  be  made  by  him,  and  so  there 
may  be  numberless  infinites?  As  God  is  God  alone,  so 

*  Petav.  Thcolo.  Dogmat.  torn.  1.  p.  467. 
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that  none  can  be  God  but  liimself ;  so  he  alone  knows  all 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  and  none  but  he 
can  know  them ;  this  knowledge  is  from  his  nature. 

*The  reason  why  God  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  is  render- 
ed in  the  Scripture  double,  because  he  created  them,  and  be- 
cause he  \s  present  every  wJiere,  these  two  are  by  the  confes- 
sion of  christians  and  pagans  universally  received  as  tiie  pro- 
per ciiaracters  of  divinity  whereby  the  Deity  is  distinguished 
from  all  creatures.     Now  when  Christ  ascribes   this  to 
himself,  and   that  widi  such  an  emphasis,  that  nothing 
greater  than  that  could  be  urged,  as  he  doth.   Rev.  2.  23, 
we    must  conclude   that  he  is  of  the  same  essence  with 
God,  one  with  him  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  one  with  him 
in  his  attributes.     God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  ;  there  is  the  wuty  of  God  :  Christ  searches 
the  hearts  and  reins  ;  there  is  a  distinction  of  persons  in 
an  oneness  of  essence  ;  he  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
not  only  of  thoise  that  were  with  him  in  the  time  of  the 
flesh,  that  have  been,  and  shall  be,  since  his  ascension, 
but  of  those  that  lived  and  ched   before  his  coming,  be- 
cause he  is  to  be  the  judge  of  all  that  lived  before  his  hu- 
miliation on  earth,  as  well  as  after  his  exaltation  in  hea- 
ven.    It  pertains  to  him  as  a  judge,  to  know  distinctly  the 
merits  of  the  cause  of  which  he  is  to  judge;  and  this  ex- 
cellency of  searchiing  the  hearts  is  mentioned  by  himself 
with  relation  tohis  judicial  proceeding,  I  will  give  to  every 
one  of  you  according  to  your  zvorks.     And  though  a  crea- 
ture may  know  what  is  in  a  man's  heart,  if  it  be  revealed 
to  him,  yet  such  a  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  only  by  re- 
port, not   by  inspection  ;  yet   this  latter  is  ascribed  to 
Christ,  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  tes- 
tify of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  ;  John  2. 24.  25, 
he  looked  into  their  hearts. 

The  Evangelist  to  allay  the  amazement  of  men  at  his 
relation  of  our  Saviour's  knowledge  of  the  inward  falsity  of 
those  thatn^ade  a  splendid  profession  of  him,  doth  not  say, 
the  Father  revealed  it  to  him  ;  but  intimates  it  to  be  an 
inseparable  property  of  his  nature.  No  covering  was  so 
thick  as  to  bound  his  eye  ;  no  pretence  so  glittering  as  to  im- 

•  Placeus  tie  deitate  Christi. 
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pose  Upon  his  understanding.  Those  that  made  a  pro- 
fession of  him,  and  could  not  be  discerned  by  the  eye 
of  man  from  his  faithfullest  attendants,  Mere  in  their  in- 
side known  to  him  plainer  than  their  outside  w  as  to  others ; 
and  therefore  he  committed  not  himself  to  them,  though 
they  seemed  to  be  persuaded  to  a  real  belief  in  his  name, 
because  of  the  power  of  his  miracles  ;  and  wei'e  touched 
with  an  admiration  of  him,  as  some  great  prophet,  and 
perhaps  declared  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  ver.  i23. 

He  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  indhia- 
iiojis  of'  men,  bej'ore  those  distinct  inclinations  were  in  ac- 
tual being  in  them.  This  is  plainly  asserted,  John  6. 
64.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not,  for  Jesus 
hnezv  jrom  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  belicrcd  not, 
and  zcho  should  betray  him.  When  Christ  assured  them 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  his  followeis,  that 
some  of  them  were  void  of  that  faith  they  professed  ;  the 
Evangelist  to  stop  their  amazement,  that  Christ  should 
have  such  a  power,  adds,  that  he  knew  from  the  beginning, 
that  he  had  not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  a  fore- 
knowledge of  every  one's  inclination ;  he  knew  not  only 
now  and  then  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  any  one's  giving  up  their  names  to 
him  ;  he  knew  whether  it  were  a  pretence  or  sincere,  he 
knew  who  should  betray  him,  and  there  was  no  man's  in- 
ward affection  but  was  foreseen  by  him.  IVom  the  be- 
mmwm,  'w  hether  we  understand  it  from  the  bednnin^  of 
the  world,  as  v;hen  Christ  saith  concerning  divorces,  ^rt'//; 
the  beginning  it  xvas  not  so,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  law  of  nature;  or 
from  the  beginning  of  their  attending  him  ;  as  it  is  taken, 
Luke  ].  2,  he  had  a  certain  prescience  of  the  inward 
dispositions  of  men's  hearts,  and  their  succeeding  senti- 
ments ;  he  foreknew  the  treacherous  heart  of  Judas  in  the 
n)idst  of  his  splendid  profession  ;  and  discerned  his  reso- 
lution in  the  root,  and  his  thought  in  the  confused  chaos 
of  his  natural  corruption  ;  he  knew  how  it  would  spring 
up,  before  it  did  spring  up,  before  Judas  had  any  distinct 
and  formal  conception  of  it  himself,  or  before  there  \a  as 
any  actual  preparation  to  a  resolve.  Peter's  denial  was 
not  unknoAvn  to  him,  when  Peter  had  a  present  rcsolu- 
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tion,  and  no  question  spake  it  in  the  present  sincerity  of 
his  soul,  never  to  forsake  him  ;  he  foreknew  what  would 
be  the  result  of  that  poison  which  lurked  in  Peter's  na- 
ture, before  Peter  himself  imagined  any  thing  of  it ;  he 
discerned  Peter's  apostatizing  heart,  when  Peter  resolved 
tiie  contrary  ;  our  Saviour's  prediction  was  accomplished, 
and  Peter's  valiant  resolution  languished  into  cowardice. 
Shall  we  then  conclude  our  blessed  Saviour  a  creature, 
who  perfectly  and  only  knew  the  Father,  who  knew  all 
creatures,  who  had  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, who  knew  the  inward  motions  of  men's  hearts  by 
his  own  virtue,  and  had  not  only  a  present  knowledge, 
but  a  prescience  of  them. 

The  second  instruction  from  this  position,  is,  that  God 
hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understanding.  Then 
there  is  di providence  e.vercised  by  God  in  the  world,  and  that 
about  every  thing.  As  providence  infers  omniscience  as 
the  guide  of  it ;  so  omniscience  infers  providence  as  the 
end  of  it.  What  exercise  would  there  be  of  this  attribute, 
but  in  the  government  of  the  world  ?  To  this  infinite 
perfection  refers,  Jer.  17.  10,  /  the  Lord  search  the 
heart,  I  try  the  reins,  to  give  every  man  according  to  his 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  He 
searches  the  heart  to  reward,  he  rewards  every  man  ac- 
cording to  the  rewardableness  of  his  actions ;  his  govern- 
ment therefore  extends  to  every  man  in  the  world ;  there 
is  no  heart  but  he  searches,  therefore  no  heart  but  he 
governs ;  to  what  purpose  else  would  be  this  knowledge 
of  all  his  creatures  ?  For  a  mere  contemplation  of  them  ? 
No,  what  pleasure  can  that  be  to  God,  who  knows  him- 
self, who  is  infinitely  more  excellent  than  all  his  crea- 
tures ?  Doth  he  know  them,  to  neglect  all  care  of  them  ? 
This  must  be  either  out  of  sloth ;  but  how  incompatible 
is  laziness  to  a  pure  and  infinite  activity  ?  or  out  of  ma- 
jesty, but  it  is  no  less  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  con- 
duct them,  than  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  power  to  erect 
them  into  being  ;  he  that  counts  nothing  unworthy  of  his 
arms  to  make,  nothing  unworthy  of  his  understanding  to 
know,  why  should  he  count  any  thing  unworthy  of  his 
wisdom  to  govern  ?     If  he  knows  them,  to  neglect  them, 
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it  must  be  because  he  hath  no  will  to  it,  or  no  goodness 
for  it;  either  of  these  would  be  a  stain  upon  God  ;  to 
want  goodness  is  to  be  evil,  and  to  want  will  is  to  be  neg- 

o  ...  .  .  .  .  o 

ligent  and  scornful,  which  are  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
fiuite,  active  goodness.  Doth  a  father  neglect  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  family  \vliich  he  knows?  or  a  physi- 
cian the  cure  of  that  disease  he  understands  ?  God  is 
omniscient,  he  therefore  sees  all  things ;  he  is  good,  he 
doth  not  therefore  neglect  any  thing,  but  conducts  it  to 
the  end  he  a[)pointed  it.  1  here  is  nothing  so  little  that 
can  escape  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  nothing  so  little 
but  falls  under  his  providence ;  nothing  so  sublime,  as  to 
be  above  his  understanding',  and  therefore  nothino;  can 
be  without  the  compass  of  his  conduct ;  nothi)"ig  can  es- 
cape his  eye,  and  therefore  nothing  can  escape  his  care; 
nothing  is  known  by  him  in  vain,  as  nothing  was  made 
by  him  in  vain ;  there  must  be  acknowledged  therefore 
some  end  of  this  knowledge  of  all  his  creatures. 

Thirdly.  Hence  then  will  follow  the  cert  ah  it  ij  of  a  day 
of  judgment.  To  what  purpose  can  we  imagine  this  at- 
tribute of  omniscience  so  often  declared  and  urged  in 
scripture  to  our  consideration,  but  in  order  to  a  govern- 
ment of  our  practice,  and  a  future  trial  ?  Every  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  nature  hath  sent  out  brighter  rays  in  the 
world,  than  this  of  his  infinite  knowledge  ;  his  power  hath 
been  seen  in  the  being  of  the  Morld,  and  his  wisdom  in 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  creatures  ;  his  grace  and 
mercy  hath  been  plentifully  poured  out  in  the  mission  of 
a  Redeemer ;  and  his  justice  hath  been  elevated  by  the 
dying  groans  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross.  But 
hath  his  omniscience  yet  met  v\'ith  a  glory  proportion- 
able to  that  of  his  other  perfections  ?  All  the  attributes  of 
God  that  have  appeared  in  some  beautiful  glimmerings 
in  the  world,  wait  for  a  more  full  manifestation  in  glory, 
as  the  creatures  do  for  the  manifest atioji  of  the  sons  of 
God.  But  especially  this,  since  it  hath  been  less  evi- 
denced than  others,  and  as  much  or  more  abused  than 
any  ;  it  expects  therefore  a  public  righting  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  There  have  been  indeed  some  few  sparks  of 
this  perfection  sensibly  struck  out  now  aixl  then  in  tlie 
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■norkl,  in  some  horrors  of  conscience,  which  have  made 
men  become  tlieir  own  accusers  of  unknown  crimes,  in 
bringing  out  hidden  wickedness  to  pubhc  view,  by  vari- 
ous providences.  This  hath  also  been  the  design  of  his 
judgments  upon  several  generations,  as  Psa.  90. 8,  /(  e  are 
consumed  by  thy  anger,  and  by  thy  wraili  ice  are  troubled, 
thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  befre  thee,  and  our  secret  sins 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  The  word  UDi'?y  signifies 
youth,  as  \\e\\  as  secret,  i.  e.  sins  connnitted  long  ago, 
and  tliat  with  secrecy,  I3y  this  he  hath  manifested,  tliut 
secret  sins  are  not  liid  from  his  eye  :  though  inward  ter- 
rors and  outward  judgments  have  been  let  loose  to  woiTy 
men  into  a  belief  of  this,  yet  the  corruptions  of  men  would 
still  keep  a  contrary  notion  in  their  minds,  that  God  hath 
forgotten,  that  he  hides  his  face  from  transgression,  and 
will  not  regard  their  impiety,  Psa.  10.  11. 

There  must  therefore  be  a  time  of  trial  for  the  public 
demonstration  of  this  excellency,  that  it  may  receive  its 
due  honour  by  a  full  testimony,  that  no  secrecy  can  be  a 
shelter  from  it.     As  his  justice,  which  consists  in  giving 
every  one  his  due,   could  not  be  glorified,  unless  men 
were  called  to  an  account  for  their  actions  ;  so  neither 
would  his  omniscience  appear  in  its  illustrious  colours, 
without  such  a  manifestation  of  the  secret  motions  of 
men's  hearts,  and  of  villanies  done  under  lock  and  key, 
when  none  were  conscious  to  them,  but  tlip  connnitters 
of  them.     Now  the  last  judgment  is  the  time  appointed 
for  the  opening  of  the  books,  Dan.  7.  10.     The  book  of 
God's  records,  and  conscience  the    counter-part,  were 
never  fully  opened  and  read  before,   only  now  and  then 
some  pages  turned  to,  in  particular  judgments  ;  and  out 
of  those  books  shall  men  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
Rev.  20.  12.     Then  shall  the  defaced  sins  be  brought 
with  all  their  circumstances  to  every  man's  memory  ;  the 
counsels  of  men's  hearts  fled  far  from  their  present  re- 
membrance ;  all  the  habitual  knowledge  they  had  of  their 
o\Mi  actions,  shall  by  God's  knowledge  of  them  be  ex- 
cited to  an  actual  review ;  and  their  works  not  only  made 
manifest  to  themselves,  but  notorious  to  the  world :  all 
the  words,  thoughts,  deeds  of  men  shall  be  brought  forth 
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into  the  light  of  their  own  minds,  by  the  infinite  liglit  of 
God's  understanding  reflecting  on  them. 

His  knowledge  renders  him  an  unerring  witness,  as  well 
as"his  justice  a  suiit  xcitncss,  Mai.  3.  5  ;  a  swift  witness, 
because  he  shall  without  any  circuit,  or  length  of  speech, 
convince  their  consciences  by  an  inward  illumination  of 
them,  to  take  notice  of  the  blackness  and  deformity  of 
their  hearts  and  works.  In  all  judgments  God  is  some- 
what known  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts ;  the  time  of 
judgment  is  the  time  of  his  remembrance,  Hos.  8.  13, 
Now  will  he  remember  their  iniquity^  and  'visit  their  siiis  ; 
but  the  great  instant,  or  noxv,  of  the  full  glorifying  it,  is 
the  grand  day  of  account.  This  attribute  must  have  a 
time  for  its  full  discovery ;  and  no  time  can  be  fit  for  it, 
but  a  time  of  a  general  reckoning.  Justice  cannot  be 
exercised  without  omniscience;  for  as  justice  is  a  giving 
to  every  one  his  due,  so  there  must  be  knowledge  to  dis- 
cern what  is  due  to  every  man  ;  the  searching  the  heart 
is  in  order  to  the  rewarding  the  works. 

Fourthly.  This  perfection  in  God,  gives  us  ground  to 
believe  a  resurrection.  Who  can  think  tliis  too  hard  for 
his  ])ower,  since  not  the  least  atom  of  the  dust  of  our 
bodies  can  escape  his  knowledge }  An  infinite  under- 
standing comprehends  every  mite  of  a  departed  carcase  ; 
this  will  not  appear  impossible  nor  irrational  to  any  upon 
a  serious  consideration  of  this  excellency  in  God  :  the 
body  is  perished,  tlie  matter  of  it  hath  been  since  clothed 
with  different  forms  and  figures  ;  part  of  it  hath  been 
made  the  body  of  a  a\  orm,  part  of  it  returned  to  the  dust 
that  hath  been  blown  away  by  the  A\ind,  part  of  it  hath 
been  concocted  in  the  bodies  of  cannibals,  fish,  ravenous 
beasts ;  the  spirits  have  evaporated  into  air,  part  of  the 
blood  melted  into  w  ater ;  what  then,  is  the  matter  of  the 
body  annihilated?  is  diat  wholly  perished  ?  no,  the  foun- 
dation remains,  though  it  hath  put  on  variety  of  forms ; 
the  body  of  Abel,  the  first  man  that  died,  nor  the  body  of 
Adam,  are  not  this  day  reduced  to  nothing ;  indeed  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  those  bodies,  have  been  lost  by 
various  changes  they  have  passed  through  since  their  dis- 
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solution ;  but  the   matter  or  substance  of  them  remains 
entire,  and  is  not  capable  to  be  destroyed  by  all  those 
transforming  alterations,  in  so  long  a  revolution  of  time. 
The  body  of  a  man  in  his  infancy  and  his  old  age,  if 
it  were  Methuselah's,  is  the  same  in   the  foundation  in 
those  multitude  of  years ;  though  the  quantity  of  it  be 
altered  ;  the  quality  different,  though  the  colour  and  other 
ihincrs  be  changed  in  it;  the  matter  of  this  bodv  remains 
the  same  among  all  the  alterations  after  death.     And  can 
it  be  so  mixed  with  other  natures  and  creatures,  as  that 
it  is  past  finding  out  by  an  infinite  understanding?     Can 
any  particle  of  this  matter  escape  the  eye  of  liim  that 
makes  and  beholds  all  those  various  alterations,  and  where 
every  mite  of  the  substance  of  those  bodies  is  particularly 
lodged  ;  so  as  that  he  cannot  compact  it  together  again 
for  a  habitation  of  that  soul,  that  many  a  year  before  fled 
from  it?  *  Since  the  knowledge  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his 
providence  extensive  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
parts  of  the  world  ;  he  must  needs  know  the  least  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  his  creatures  in  their  beginning,  pro- 
gress, and  dissolution ;  all  the  forms  through  which  the 
bodies  of  all  creatures  roll,  the  particular  instants  of  time, 
and  the  particular  place  when  and  where  those  changes 
are  made,  they  are  all  present  with  him ;  and  therefore 
when  the  revolution  of  time  allotted  by  him  for  the  re- 
union of  souls  and  deceased  bodies  is  come,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge  he  can 
call  forth  every  part  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies  of  men, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  man  that  expired,  and  strip  it 
of  all   those  forms  and  figures,  which  it  shall  then  have, 
to  compact  it  to  be  a  lodging  for  that  soul  which  before 
it  entertained  ;  and  though  the  bodies  of  men  have  been 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  earth,  and  fish  in  the  sea, 
and  been  lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  barbarous  men-eaters, 
the  matter  is  not  lost.     There  is  but  little  of  the  food  we 
take  that  is  turned  into  the  substance  of  our  own  bodies ; 
that  which  is  not  proper  for  nourishment,  which  is  the 
greatest  part,  is  separated,  and  concocted,  and  rejected  ; 

•  Daille  Seim.  15.  p.  21,  22,  23,  24. 
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whatsoever  objections  are  made,  are  answered  by  this  at- 
tribute. Nothing  hinders  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge 
from  discerning  every  particle  of  the  matter,  wheresoever 
k  is  disposed ;  and  since  he  hatli  an  eye  to  discern,  and 
a  hand  to  recollect  and  unite,  what  difficulty  is  there  in 
believing  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  He  that  ques- 
tions this  revealed  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
must  question  God's  omniscience  as  well  as  his  omnipo- 
tence and  power. 

Fifthly.  What  semblance  of  reason  is  there  to  expect 
justification  in  the  sight  of  God  by  amj  thing  in  ourselves. 
Is  there  any  action  done  by  any  of  us,  but  upon  a  scrutiny 
we  may  find  flaws  and  deficiency  in  it  ?  What  then  ? 
Shall  not  ihis  perfection  of  God  discern  them  ?  The  motes 
that  escape  our  eyes  cannot  escape  his,  1  John  3.  20,  God 
is  greate?^  than  our  hearts,  ami  knozvs  all  things  ;  so  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  flatter  himself  with  the  recti- 
tude of  any  work ;  or  enter  into  any  debate  with  him  who 
can  bring  a  thousand  articles  against  us,  out  of  his  own 
infinite  records  unknown  to  us,  and  unanswerable  by  us. 
If  conscience,  a  representative  or  counterpart  of  God's 
omniscience  in  our  own  bosoms,  find  nothing  done  by  us, 
but  in  a  copy  short  of  the  original,  and  beholds  imper- 
fections in  the  best  actions,  God  must  much  more  dis- 
cern them  ;  we  never  knew  a  copy  equally  exact  with  the 
original ;  if  our  own  conscience  be  as  a  thousand  witnes- 
ses, the  knowledge  of  God  is  as  millions  of  witnesses 
against  us.  If  our  corruption  be  so  great,  and  our  ho- 
liness so  low  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much  greater  must 
the  one,  and  how  much  meaner  must  the  other,  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  God? 

God  hath  an  unerring  eye  to  see,  as  well  as  an  un- 
spotted holiness  to  hate,  and  an  unbribable  justice  to 
})unish  ;  he  uants  no  more  understanding  to  know  the 
shortness  of  our  actions,  than  he  doth  holiness  to  enact, 
and  power  to  execute  his  laws.  Nay,  suppose  we  could 
recollect  many  actions,  wherein  there  were  no  spot  visible 
to  us ;  the  consideration  of  this  attribute  should  scare  us 
from  resting  upon  any  or  all  of  them  ;  since  it  is  the  Lord 
that  by  a  piercing  eye  sees  and  judges  according  to  the 
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heart,  and  not  according  to  appearance.  The  least  crook- 
edness of  a  stick,  not  sensible  to  an  acute  eye,  yet  will 
appear  when  laid  to  the  line;  and  the  impurity  of  a  coun- 
terfeit metal  be  manifest  when  applied  to  the  touchstone ; 
so  will  the  best  action  of  any  mere  man  in  the  world, 
when  it  comes  to  be  measured  in  God's  knowledge  by  the 
straight  line  of  his  law\ 

Let  every  man  therefore,  as  Paul,  though  he  should 
know  tiothing  hi)  hunsclf,  think  not  himself  therefore  Justi- 
fied;  since  it  is  the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  infinite  under- 
standing, thatjudgeth,  1  Cor.  4.  4.  A  man  may  be  jus- 
tified in  his  own  sight,  but  not  uny  ircing  mun  can  be  jus- 
tijied  in  the  sight  oj  God.,  in  his  sight,  A^hose  eye  pierceth 
into  our  unknown  secrets  and  frames:  It  was  therefore 
well  answered  of  a  good  man  upon  his  death-bed,  being 
asked  what  he  was  afraid  of?  "  I  have  laboured,"  saith 
he,  "  with  all  my  strength  to  observe  the  commands  of 
*'  God ;  but  since  I  am  a  man,  I  am  ignorant  whether  my 
"  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  since  God  judges  in  one 
'•'  manner,  and  I  in  another  manner."  Let  tlie  considera- 
tion therefore  of  this  attribute,  make  us  join  with  Job  in 
his  resolution,  Job  9.2 1,  though  ice  were  perfect,  yet  would 
we  not  know  our  ozvn  souls.  1  would  not  stand  up  to 
plead  any  of  my  virtues  before  God.  Let  us  therefore 
look  after  another  righteousness,  wherein  the  exact  eye 
of  the  divine  omniscience,  we  are  sure,  can  discern  no 
stain  or  crookedness. 

Sixthly.  What  honourable  and  adoring  thoughts  ought 
we  to  have  of  God  for  this  perfection  ?  Do  we  not  honour 
a  man  that  is  able  to  predict?  Do  we  not  think  it  a 
great  part  of  wisdom  ?  Have  not  all  nations  regarded  such 
a  faculty  as  a  ciiaracter  and  a  mark  of  divinity  ?  There 
is  something  more  ravishing  in  the  knowledge  of  future 
things,  both  to  the  person  that  knows  them,  and  the  per- 
>^on  that  hears  them,  than  there  is  in  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge ;  whence  the  greatest  prophets  have  been  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  men  have  thought  it  a 
way  to  glory  to  divine  and  predict.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  devils  and  pagan  oracles  gained  so  much  credit; 
upon  this  foundation  were  they  estabhshed,  and  the  ene- 
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mies  of  mankind  owned  for  a  true  God ;  I  say,  from  the 
prediction  of  future  things,  though  their  oracles  were 
often  ambiguous,  many  times  false ;  yet  those  poor  hea- 
thens framed  many  ingenious  e^:cllses,  to  free  their  ador- 
ed gods  from  the  charge  of  falsity  and  imposture ;  and 
shall  we  not  adore  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 
tPie  God  blessed  for  ever,  for  this  incommunicable  pro- 
perty, whereby  he  flies  above  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the 
understandings  of  men  and  cherubims  ? 

*  Consider  how  great  it  is  to  know  the  thoughts,  and 
intentions,  and  works  of  one  man,  from  tlie  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  life ;  to  foreknow  all  these  before  the  be- 
ing of  this  man,  when  he  was  lodged  afar  off  in  the  loins 
of  his  ancestors,  yea  of  Adam ;  how  much  greater  is  it 
to  foreknow  and  know  the  thoughts  and  works  of  three 
or  four  men,  of  a  whole  village  or  neighbourhood  ?  It  is 
greater  still  to  know  the  imaginations  and  actions  of  such 
a  multitude  of  men  as  are  contained  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Constantinople;  how  much  greater  still  to  know  the 
intentions  and  practices,  the  clandestine  contrivances  of 
so  many  millions,  that  have,  do,  or  shall  swarm  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  every  person  of  them  having  mil- 
lions of  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  affections,  and  actions  ! 

Let  this  attribute  then  make  the  blessed  God  honour- 
able in  our  eyes,  and  adorable  in  all  our  affections; 
especially  since  it  is  an  excellency  which  hath  so  lately 
discovered  itself,  in  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  in  opening,  and  in  part  confounding  the 
wicked  devices  of  bloody  men.  Especially  let  us  adore 
God  for  it,  and  admire  it  in  God,  since  it  is  so  neces- 
sary a  perfection,  that  without  it  the  goodness  of  God 
had  been  impotent,  and  could  not  have  relieved  us ;  for 
what  help  can  a  distressed  person  expect  from  a  man  of 
the  sweetest  disposition,  and  the  strongest  arm,  if  the 
eyes,  which  should  discover  the  danger,  and  direct  the 
defence  and  rescue,  were  closed  up  by  blindness  and 
darkness  ?     Adore  God  for  this  wonderful  perfection. 

Seventhly.  In  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  at- 

♦  Sabund  Theol.  natural.  Tit.  84.  somewhat  changed. 
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tribute,  zchat  loxv  thoughts  should  we  have  of  our  oxvn 
knowledge,  and  how  humble  ouglit  we  to  be  before  God? 
There  is  nothing  man  is  more  apt  to  be  proud  of  than 
his  knowledcre  ;  it  is  a  perfection  lie  glories  in ;  but  if 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  little  outside  and  barks  of 
things,  pufts  us  up,  the  consideration  of  the  infiniteness 
of  God's  knowledge  should  abate  the  tumour;  as  our 
bein2;s  are  nothing  in  regard  to  the  infiniteness  of  his 
essence,  so  our  knowledge  is  nothing  in  regard  of  the 
vastness  of  his  understanding.  We  have  a  spark  of 
being,  but  nothing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  we  have  a 
drop  of  knowledge ;  but  nothing  to  the  divine  ocean. 
What  a  vain  thino;  is  it  for  a  shallow  brook  to  boast  of 
Its  streams  before  a  sea,  whose  depths  are  unfathomable  ? 
As  it  is  a  vanity  to  brag  of  our  strength  when  we  remem- 
ber the  power  of  God ;  and  of  our  prudence,  when  we 
glance  upon  the  wisdom  of  God ;  so  it  is  no  less  a  vanity 
to  boast  of  our  knowledge,  when  we  think  of  the  under- 
standing!; and  knowledge  of  God. 

How  hard  is  it  for  us  to  know  any  thing  r*  Too  much 
noise  deafs  us,  and  too  much  light  dazzles  us,  too  much 
distance  alienates  the  object  from  us,  and  too  much  near- 
ness bars  up  our  sight  from  beholding  it ;  when  we  think 
ourselves  to  be  near  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  as  a 
ship  to  the  haven,  a  puff  of  wind  blows  us  away,  and 
the  object  which  we  desired  to  know,  eternally  flies 
from  us ;  we  burn  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
are  oppressed  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  we  spend 
our  days  more  in  dark  Egypt,  than  in  enlightened 
Goshen.  In  what  narrow  bounds  is  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  intelligent  persons  included  ?f  How  few 
understand  the  exact  harmony  of  their  own  bodies,  the 
nature  of  the  life  they  have  in  common  with  other 
animals  ?  who  understands  the  nature  of  his  own  facul- 
ties, how  he  know^s,  and  how  he  Mills,  how  the  under- 
standing proposeth,  and  how  the  will  embracetli,  how 
his  spiritual  soul  is  united  to  his  material  body,   what 
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the  nature  is  of  the  operation  of  our  spirits?  nay,  mIio 
understands  the  nature  of  his  own  body,  the  offices  of 
his  senses,  tlie  motion  of  his  members,  how  they  come 
to  obey  the  command  of  the  will,  and  a  thousand  other 
thin2;s  ?  What  a  vain,  weak,  and  ignorant  thinjr  is  man, 
■when  compared  with  God?  Yet  there  is  not  a  greater 
pride  to  be  found  among  devils,  than  among  ignorant 
men ;  with  a  little,  vei'y  little  flashy  knowledge,  ignorant 
man  is  as  proud  as  if  he  knew  as  God ! 

As  the  consideration  of  God's  omniscience  should 
render  him  honourable  in  our  eyes,  so  it  should  render 
us  vile  in  our  own.  God,  because  of  his  knowledge,  is 
so  far  f^'om  disdaining  his  creatures,  that  his  omniscience 
is  a  minister  to  his  goodness ;  no  know  ledge  that  we 
are  possessed  of,  should  make  us  swell  with  too  high 
a  conceit  of  ourselves,  and  disdain  of  others.  We  have 
infinitely  more  of  ignorance  than  knov\  ledge.  Let  us 
therefore  remember  in  all  our  thoughts  of  God,  that  he 
is  God,  and  we  are  men ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
humble,  as  becomes  men,  and  ignorant  and  foolish  men ; 
as  M  eak  creatures  should  lie  low  before  an  almighty  God, 
and  impure  creatures  before  a  holy  God,  false  creatures 
before  a  faithful  God,  finite  creatni'es  before  an  infinite 
God:  so  should  ignorant  creatures  before  an  all-know- 
ing God.  All  God's  attributes  teach  admiring  thoughts 
of  God,  and  low  thoughts  of  ourselves. 

Eighthly.  It  may  inform  us,  how  much  this  attribute 
is  injured  in  the  world,  llie  first  error  after  Adam's 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  the  denial  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  omnipresence  of  God,  Gen.  3.  10,  /  heard 
thij  roice  in  the  garden,  and  I  hid  miiself ;  as  if  the 
thickness  of  the  trees  could  screen  him  from  the  eye  of 
his  Creator.  And  after  Cain's  murder ;  this  is  the  first 
perfection  he  affronts,  Gen.  4.  9,  Where  is  Abel  thi^ 
brother?  saith  God;  how  roundly  doth  he  answer,  / 
k7ww  not  ?  As  if  God  were  as  weak  as  man,  to  be  put 
ofl'  with  a  lie,  JVIan  doth  as  naturally  hate  this  perfec- 
tion as  much  as  he  cannot  naturally  but  acknowledge  it ; 
he  wishes  God  to  be  divested  of  this  eminency,  that  he 
might  be  incapable  to  be  an  inspector  of  his  crimes,. 
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and  a  searcher  of  the  closets  of  his  heart ;  in  wisliing 
him  deprived  of  this,  there  is  a  hatred  of  God  himself; 
for  it  is  loathing  an  essential  property  of  God,  without 
which  iie  would  be  a  pitiful  governor  of  the  world. 
What  a  kind  of  God  should  that  be,  of  a  sinners 
wishing,  that  had  wanted  eyes  to  see  a  crime,  and 
righteousness  to  punish  it?  The  want  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  attribute,  is  the  cause  of  all  sin  in  the 
world,  IIos.  7.  2,  21ieii  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that 
I  remember  all  their  mckcdness  ?  they  speak  not  to  their 
hearts,  nor  make  any  reflection  upon  the  infinity  of  my 
knowledge ;  it  is  a  high  contempt  of  God,  as  if  he  were 
an  idol,  a  senseless  stock  or  stone ;  in  all  evil  practices 
this  is  denied  ;  we  know  God  sees  all  things,  yet  we 
live  and  walk  as  if  he  knew  nothing;  Ave  call  him 
omniscient,  and  live  as  if  he  were  ignorant ;  we  say  he 
is  all  eye,  yet  act  as  if  he  were  wholly  blind. 

In  particular,  this  attribute  is  injured,  by  invading 
the  peculiar  rights  of  it,  by  presuming  on  it,  and  by  a 
practical  denial  of  it. 

1.  By  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of  it.  This  is 
done, — 

By  invocation  of  creatures.  Praying  to  saints  by  the 
Romanists,  is  a  disparagement  to  this  divine  excellency  ; 
he  that  knows  all  things,  is  only  fit  to  have  the  petitions 
of  men  presented  to  him ;  prayer  supposeth  an  omnis- 
cient being,  as  the  object  of  it;  no  other  being  but 
God  ought  to  have  that  honour  acknowledged  to  it ;  no 
understanding  but  his,  is  infinite ;  no  other  presence  but 
his,  is  every  where;  to  implore  any  deceased  creature 
for  a  supply  of  our  wants,  is  to  own  in  them  a  property 
of  the  deity  ;  and  make  them  deities  that  were  but  men  ; 
and  increase  their  glory  by  a  diminution  of  God's  honour, 
in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  creatures  which  belongs 
only  to  God.  Alas  !  they  are  so  far  from  understanding 
the  desires  of  our  souls,  that  they  know  not  the  words 
of  our  lips ;  it  is  against  reason  to  address  our  supplica- 
tions to  them  that  neither  understand  us,  nor  discern  us, 
Isa.  63.  16,  Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel 
acknoivkdges  us  not.     The  Jews  nfiver  called  upon  Abra- 
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liani,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  him  for  the 
whole  seed ;  not  one  departed  saint  for  the  whole  four 
thousand  years  between  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  coming  of  Christ,  was  ever  prayed  to  by  the  Israel- 
ites ;  or  ever  imagined  to  have  a  share  in  God's  omnis- 
cience; so  that  to  pray  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  much 
less  to  St.  Roch,  St.  Swithen,  St.  Martin,  St.  Francis, 
&:c.  is  sucli  a  superstition  that  hath  no  footing  in  the 
scripture. 

*  To  desire  the  prayers  of  the  living,  with  whom  we 
liave  communion,  who  can  understand  and  grant  our 
desires,  is  founded  upon  mutual  charity ;  but  to  implore 
persons  that  are  absent,  at  a  great  distance  from  us, 
with  whom  we  have  not,  nor  know  how  to  have  any 
commerce,  supposes  them  in  their  departure  to  have  put 
off  humanity,  and  commenced  gods,  and  to  be  endued 
with  some  part  of  the  divinity  to  understand  our  peti- 
tions ;  we  are  indeed  to  cherish  their  memories,  consider 
their  examples,  imitate  their  graces,  and  observe  their 
doctrines ;  we  are  to  follow  them  as  saints,  but  not 
elevate  them  as  gods,  in  ascribing  to  them  such  a  know- 
ledge which  is  only  the  necessary  right  of  their  and  our 
common  Creator.  As  the  invocation  of  saints  mingles 
them  with  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  so  it  sets 
them  equal  with  God  in  the  throne  of  his  omniscience. 
As  if  they  had  as  much  credit  with  God,  as  Christ,  in 
a  way  of  mediation ;  and  as  much  knowledge  of  men's 
affairs  as  God  fhimself.  Omniscience  is  peculiar  to  God,^ 
and  incommunicable  to  any  creature ;  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  and  therefore  one  of  the  choicest  acts 
of  it,  viz.  prayer  and  invocation.  To  direct  our  vows 
and  petitions  to  any  else,  is  to  invade  the  peculiarity  of 
this  perfection  in  God,  and  to  rank  some  creatures  in 
partnership  with  him  in  it. 

This  attribute  is  injured  by  cuinosity  of  knowledge. 
Especially  of  future  things  which  God  hath  not  discover- 
ed in  natural  causes,  or  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  a 
common  error  of  men's  spirits  to  aspire  to  know  what 

*  Daille  IVtelang.  part  2.  p.  560.  561. 
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God  would  have  hidden,  and  to  pry  into  divine  secrets ; 
and  many  men  are  more  willing  to  remain  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  may,  with  a  little  indus- 
try, be  attained,  than  be  divested  of  the  curiosity  of  en- 
quiring into  those  tilings  which  are  above  their  reach  ;  it 
is  hence  that  some  have  laid  aside  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon remedies  of  nature  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone; 
which  scarce  any  ever  yet  attempted,  but  sunk  in  the 
enterprise.  *  From  this  inclination  to  know  the  most 
abstruse  and  difficult  things  it  is,  that  the  horrors  of 
magic,  and  the  vanities  of  astrology  have  sprung,  where- 
by men  have  thought  to  find  in  commerce  with  devils 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stars,  the  events  of  their  lives, 
and  the  disposal  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Hence  also 
arose  those  multitudes  of  ways  of  divination  invented 
among  the  heathen,  and  practised  too  commonly  in  these 
ages  of  the  world. 

This  is  an  invasion  of  God's  prerogative,  to  whom 
secret  things  belong,  Dcut.  29-  29.  It  is  an  intolerable 
boldness  to  attempt  to  fathom  that,  the  knowledge  where- 
of God  hatli  reserved  to  himself;  and  to  search  that 
■which  God  will  have  to  surpass  our  understandings ; 
whereby  we  more  truly  envy  God  a  kno\vledge  superior 
to  our  own,  than  we  in  Adam  imagined  that  he  envied 
us.  Ambition  is  the  greatest  cause  of  this,  ambition  to 
be  accounted  some  great  thing  among  men,  b}'^  reason  of 
a  knowledge  estranged  from  the  common  mass  of  man- 
kind ;  but  more  especially  that  soaring  pride  to  be  equal 
with  God,  which  lurks  in  our  nature  ever  since  the  fall 
of  cur  fust  parents :  this  is  not  yet  laid  aside  by  man, 
though  it  was  the  first  thing  that  embroiled  the  world  ^\  itii 
the  wrath  of  God.  Some  think  curiosity  of  knowledge 
was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  devils ;  I  am  sure  it  was 
the  foil  of  Adam,  and  is  yet  the  crime  of  his  posterity ; 
had  he  been  contented  to  know  what  God  had  furnished 
him  with,  neither  he  nor  his  posterity  had  smarted  under 
the  venom  of  the  serpent's  breath. 

All  curious  and  bold  enquiries  into  things  not  revealed, 

•  Amyiaut.  Moral.  Tom.  3^  p.  75,  Sea, 
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are  an  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  God ;  and  are  both 
sinful  and  pernicious,  like  to  glaring  upon  the  sun  ; 
Avhere  instead  of  a  greater  acuteness,  we  meet  with  blind- 
ness, and  too  dearly  bu)^  our  ignorance  in  attempting  a 
superfluous  knowledge.  As  God's  knowledge  is  destined 
to  the  government  of  the  woi'ld,  so  should  ours  be  to  the. 
advantage  of  the  world,  and  not  degenerate  into  vain 
speculations. 

This  attribute  is  injured  in  swearing  by  creatures :  T"© 
swear  by  the  name  of  God  in  a  righteous  cause,  *  wlien 
Ave  are  lawfully  called  to  it  by  a  superior  power,  or  for 
the  necessary  decision  of  some  controvei'sy,  for  the  ends 
of  charity  and  justice,  is  an  act  of  religion,  and  a  part  of 
worship,  founded  upon,  and  directed  to,  the  honour  of 
this  attribute  ;  by  it  we  acknowledge  the  gloi^  of  his  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  all  things ;  but  to  swear  by  false 
gods  or  by  any  creature,  is  blasphemous ;  it  sets  the 
creature  in  the  place  of  God,  and  invests  it  in  that  which 
is  the  peculiar  honour  of  the  divinity  ;  for  when  any  sv.ear 
truly,  they  intend  the  invocation  of  an  infallible  witness, 
and  the  bringing  an  undoubted  testimony  for  what  they 
assert ;  while  any  therefore  swear  by  a  creature,  or  a  false 
God,  they  profess  that  that  creature,  or  that  whiclv  they 
esteeem  to  be  a  god,  is  an  infallible  witness,  which  to  be 
is  only  the  right  of  God  ;  they  attribute  to  the  creature 
that  which  is  the  property  of  God  alone,  to  know  the 
heart,  and  to  be  a  witness  whether  they  speak  true  or  no ; 
and  this  A^as  accounted  by  all  nations  the  true  design  of 
an  oath.  As  to  swear  falsely  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  all- 
knov,  ledge  of  God ;  so  to  swear  by  any  creature,  is  to 
set  the  creature  upon  the  throne  of  God,  in  ascribing  tliat 
perfection  to  the  creature,  which  sovereignly  belongs  to  the 
Creator;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  heart,  but  of  him  that  is  the  searcher  of 
hearts. 

We  sin  against  this  attribute  by  censuring  the  hearts  of 
others.     An  open  crime  indeed  falls  under  our  cognizance, 
and  therefore  under  our  judgment ;  for  whatsoever  falls 

*  Cajetan.  Sum.  p.  190. 
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under  tlie  authority  of  man  to  be  punished,  fulls  under 
the  judgment  of  man  to  be  censured  as  an  act  contrary 
to  tlie  law  of  (lod ;  yet  when  a  censure  is  built  upon  the 
evil  of  the  act  wtiich  is  obvious  to  the  view,  if  we  take 
a  step  farther  to  judge  the  heart  and  state,  we  leave  the 
revealed  rule  of  the  law,  and  antbitiously  erect  a  tribunal 
equal  with  God's ;  and  usurp  a  judicial  power,  pertain- 
ing only  to  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world  ;  and  con- 
sequently pretend  to  be  possessed  of  this  perfection  of  om- 
niscience, which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capable  of 
the  exercise  of  that  sovereign  authority.  For  it  is  in 
respect  of  his  dominion,  that  God  hath  the  supreme  right 
to  judge  :  and  in  respect  of  his  knowledge  that  he  hath  an 
incommunicable  capacity  to  judge. 

In  an  action  that  is  doubtful,  the  good  or  evil  whereof 
depends  only  upon  God's  determination,  and  wherein 
much  of  the  judgment  depends  upon  the  discerning  the 
intention  of  the  agent,  we  cannot  judge  any  man  with- 
out a  manifest  invasion  of  God's  peculiar  right;  such 
actions  are  to  be  tried  by  God's  knowledge,  not  by  our 
surmises  ;  God  only  is  the  master  in  such  cases,  to  whom  a 
person  stands  or  jails.  Till  the  true  principle  and  ends  of 
an  action  be  known  by  the  confession  of  the  party  acting, 
a  true  judgment  of  it  is  not  in  our  power.  Principles  and 
ends  lie  deep  and  hid  from  us;  and  it  is  intolerable  pride 
to  pretend  to  have  a  joint  key  with  God  to  open  that 
cabinet  which  he  hath  reserved  to  himself 

Besides  the  violation  of  the  rule  of  charity  in  miscon- 
struing actions  which  may  be  great  and  generous  in  their 
principle,  -we  invade  God's  right,  as  if  our  ungrounded 
imaginations  and  conjectures  were  in  joint  comniissicn 
M-ith  this  sovereign  perfection  ;  and  thereby  we  become 
usurping  ///r/ife.9  of  evil  thoughts,  James  2.  4.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  a  boldness  worthy  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  to 
assume  the  capacity  and  authority  of  him  who  is  the  only 
judge.  For  as  the  execution  of  the  divine  law,  f(.r  tlie 
inward  violation  of  it,  belongs  only  to  God,  so  is  the 
right  of  judging  a  prerogative  belonging  only  to  his  oninis- 
cience ;  his  right  is  therefore  invaded,  if  we  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  it.     This  humour  of  men  the  apostl»j  checks 

I  « 
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when  he  saith,  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord,  there- 
fore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  nntil  the  Lord  come, 
who  will  manij'est  the  counsels  of  all  hearts,  Cor.  4.  .5. 
It  is  not  the  time  yet  for  God  to  erect  the  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  principles  of  their  actions; 
he  hath  reserved  the  glorious  discovery  of  this  attribute 
for  anotiier  season ;  vve  must  not  therefore  presume  to 
judge  of  the  counsels  of  men's  hearts,  till  God  hath  re- 
vealed them  by  opening  the  treasuries  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

]\luch  less  are  we  to  judge  any  man's  final  condition. 
IManasseh  may  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  unconverted  Paul 
tear  the  church  in  pieces;  but  God  had  mercy  on  them 
and  called  them.  The  action  may  be  censured,  not  the 
state,  for  we  know  not  whom  God  may  call.  In  censur- 
ing men  we  may  doubly  imitate  the  devil,  in  a  faibC  ac- 
cusation of  the  brethren,  as  well  as  in  an  ambitious  usur- 
pation of  the  rights  of  God. 

2.  1  his  perfection  is  injui*ed  by  presuming  upon  it,  or 
making  an  ill  use  of  it.  As  in  the  neglect  of  prayer  for 
the  supply  of  men's  wants,  because  God  knows  them 
already,  so  that  that  which  is  an  encouragement  to  prayer, 
they  make  the  reason  of  restraining  it  before  God. 
Prayer  is  not  to  administer  knowledge  to  God,  but  to 
acknowledge  this  admirable  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature.  If  God  did  not  know,  there  were  indeed  no  use 
of  prayer,  it  would  be  as  vain  a  thing  to  send  up  our 
prayers  to  heaven,  as  to  implore  tlie  senseless  statue  or 
picture  of  a  prince  for  protection.  We  pray  because 
God  knows,  for  thouo;h  he  know  our  wants  Mith  a  know- 
ledge  of  vision,  yet  he  will  not  know  thein  with  a 
knowledge  of  supply,  till  he  be  sought  unto.  All  the 
excellencies  of  God  are  gi'ounds  of  adoration ;  and  this 
excellence  is  the  ground  of  that  part  of  worship  we  call 
prayer.  If  God  be  to  be  worshipped,  he  is  to  be  called 
upon ;  invocations  of  his  name  in  our  necessities  is  a 
chief  act  of  worship ;  whence  the  temple,  the  place  of 
solemn  worship,  was  not  called  the  house  of  sacrifice, 
but  tlie  house  of  prayer.  Prayer  was  not  appointed  for 
God's  information,  as  if  he  were  ignorant,  but  for  tlie 
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expression  of  our  desires ;  not  to  furnish  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  we  want,  but  to  manifest  to  him  by 
some  rational  sign  convenient  to  om^  nature,  our  sense  of 
that  want  which  he  knows  by  himself  So  that  prayer  is 
not  designed  to  acqaamt  God  with  our  wants,  but  to 
express  the  desire  of  a  remedy  of  our  wants.  God  knows 
our  wants,  but  hath  not  made  promises  barely  to  our 
wants,  but  to  our  askino;:  that  his  omniscience  in  hear- 
ing  as  well  as  his  sufficiency  in  supplying,  may  have  a 
sensible  honour  in  our  acknowledgn>ent;s  and  receipts. 
It  is  therefore  an  ill  use  of  this  excellency  of  God  to 
neglect  prayer  to  him  as  needless,  because  he  knows 
already. 

3.  This  perfection  of  God  is  wronged,  by  a  practical 
denial  of  it.  It  is  the  language  of  every  sin,  and  so 
God  takes  it  when  he  comes  to  reckon  with  men  for  their 
impieties.  Upon  this  he  charges  the  greatness  of  the 
iniquity  of  Israel,  the  overflowing  of  blood  in  the  land, 
and  the  perverseness  of  the  city  ?  Theij  say  the  Lord  hath 
forsaken  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  sees  not,  Ezek.  9-  9- 
They  deny  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  resolution  to  punish. 

1 .  It  will  appear,  m for  bearing  sin,  from  a  sense  of  mans 
hnoivledge,  not  of  God's.  Open  impieties  are  refrained 
because  of  the  eye  of  man  ;  but  secret  sins  are  not 
checked  because  of  the  eye  of  God.  Wickedness  is 
committed  in  darkness,  that  is  restrained  in  light ;  as  if 
darkness  were  as  great  a  clog  to  God's  eyes  as  it  is  to 
ours  ;  as  though  his  eyes  were  muffled  with  the  curtains 
of  the  night.  This  it  is  likely  was  at  the  root  of  Jonah's 
flight,  he  might  have  some  secret  thought,  that  his  mas- 
ter's eye  could  not  follow  him,  as  though  the  close  hatches 
of  a  ship  could  secure  him  from  the  knowledge  of  God, 
as  M^ell  as  the  sides  of  the  ship  could  from  the  dashing  of 
the  waves.  What  lies  most  upon  the  conscience  when  it 
is  graciously  wounded,  is  least  regarded,  or  contemned, 
when  it  is  basely  inclined.  David's  heart  smote  him  not 
only  for  his  sin  in  the  gross,  but  as  particularly  circum- 
stantiated by  the  commission  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  simied,  and  done  this  eril 
in  thy  sight.   Psal.  51.  5.     None  knew  the  reason  of 
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Uriah's  death  but  myself,  and  because  others  knew  it  not, 
I  neglected  any  regard  to  this  divine  eye.  When  Jacob's 
sons  used  their  brother  Joseph  so  barbarously,  they  took 
care  to  hide  it  from  their  father  ;  but  cast  a'.\  ay  all  thoughts 
of  God,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed. 

Doth  not  the  presence  of  a  child  bridle  a  man,  from 
the  act  of  a  louiied  for  sin,  when  the  eye  of  God  is  of  no 
force  to  restrain  him  ?  As  if  God's   knowledge  were    of 
less  value  than  the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  girl,  as  if  a  child 
only  could  see,  and  God  were  blind.     He  that  Avill  for- 
bear an  unworthy  action  for  fear  of  an  informer,  will  not 
forbear  it  lor  God ;  as  if  Gods'  omniscience,  were  not  as 
full  an  intelliiiencer  to  him,  as  man  can  be  an  informer  to 
a  magistrate.     As  we  acknowledge  the  power  of  men  see- 
ing us,  when  we  are  ashamed  to  commit  a  filthy  action  in 
their  view;  so  we  discover  the  power  of  God  seeing  us, 
when  we  regard  not  what  we  do  before  the  light  of  his 
eyes.     Secret  sins   are  more  against  God   than  open  : 
Open  sins  are  against  the  law,  secret  sins  are  against  the 
law  and  this  prime  [perfection  of  his  nature.     The  ma- 
jesty of  God  is  not  only  violated,  but  the  omniscience  of 
God  disowned,  who  is  the  only  witness  ;  we  must  in  all 
of  them,  either  imagine  hini  to  be  without  eyes  to  behold 
us,  or  without  an  arm  of  justice  to  punish  us.     And  of- 
ten it  is,   I  believe,  in  such  cases,  that  if  any  thoughts  of 
God's  knowledge  strike  upon  men,  they  quickly  damp 
them,  lest  they  should  begin  to  know  what  they  fear,  and  ' 
/car  that  they  might  not  eat  their  pleasant  sinful  morsels. 
■   2.  It  appears,  m  partial  confessions  of  sin  before  God. 
As  by  a  free,  full,   and  ingenuous  confession,  we  offer  a 
due  glory  to  this  attribute,  so  by  a  feigned  and  curtailed 
confession  we  deny  him  the  honour  of  it :  for  though  by 
any  confession  we  in  part  own  him  to  be  a  sovereign  and 
judge,  yet  by  a  half  and  pared  acknowledgment,  we  own 
him    to  be   no  more  than    a  human  and  ignorant  one. 
Achan's  full  confession  gave  God  the  glory  of  his  om- 
niscience, manifested  in  the  discovery  of  his  secret  crime. 
And  Joshua  said  to  Achan,     My  son,  give  glory  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  'make  confession  unto  him.  Josh. 
7.19-     And  so,  JVhoso  ojfereth  praise  glorifeth  mCy  Psal. 
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50.  23.  or  confessions,  as  the  word  signifies,  in  which 
sense  I  would  rather  take  it,  referring  to  this  attribute, 
v.hich  Ciod  seems  to  tax  sinners  with  the  denial  of,  ver. 
121,  telling  them  that  he  would  open  the  records  of  their 
sins  before  the^n,  and  indict  them  particularly  for  every 
one.  If  therefore  you  would  glorify  this  attribute,  which 
shall  one  day  break  open  your  consciences,  offer  to  me  a 
sincere  confession.  When  David  speaks  of  the  hajjpi- 
ness  of  a  pardoned  man,  *  Psal.  2.  1,2.  he  adds,  in 
XL' hose  spirit  there  is  no  guile,  not  meaning  sincerity  in  ge- 
ral,   but  that  ingenuity  in  confessing. 

To  excuse  or  extenuate  sin,  is  to  deny  God  the  know- 
ledge of  the  depths  of  our  deceitful  hearts.  When  we 
will  mince  it  rather  than  aggravate  it ;  lay  it  upon  the  in- 
ducements of  others,  when  it  was  the  free  act  of  our  own 
wills,  study  shifts  to  deceive  our  judge,  this  is  to  sptak 
lies  of  him,  as  the  expression  is,  Hos.  7.  13.  As  though 
he  were  a  God  easy  to  be  cheated,  and  knew  no  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  declare.  VVlmt  did  Saul's  transferring 
his  sin  from  himself  to  the  people,  but  charge  God  witli 
a  defect  m  this  attribute?  1  Sam.  15.  15.  When  man 
could  not  be  like  God  in  his  knowledge,  he  would  fancy 
a  God  like  to  him  in  his  ignorance;  and  imagine  a  pos- 
sibility of  hiding  himself  from  his  knowledge,  and  all  men 
tread  more  or  less  in  their  father's  steps,  and  are  fruitful 
to  devise  distinctions,  to  disguise  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
excuses  to  palliate  errors  in  practice ;  this  crime  Job  re- 
moves from  himself,  chap.  31.  o3,  when  he  speaks  of 
several  acts  of  his  sincerity,  If  I  covered  mi)  trans- 
gressions as  Adam,  by  hiding  my  iniquity  in  my  bosom,  I 
hid  not  any  of  my  sins  in  my  own  conscience,  but  ac- 
knowledged God  a  witness  to  them,  and  gave  him  the 
glory  of  his  knowledge  by  a  free  confession,  I  did  not 
conceal  it  from  God  as  Adam  did,  or  as  men  ordinarily 
do  ;  as  if  God  could  understand  no  more  of  their  secret 
crimes  than  they  will  let  him,  and  had  no  more  sense  of 
their  faults,  than  they  would  furnish  him  with.  As  the 
first  rise  of  confession  is  the  owning  of  this  attribute  (for 

*  Camero.  p.  89,  col.  1. 
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the  justice  of  God  would  not  scare  men,  nor  the  holiness 
of  God  awe  them  without  a  sense  of  his  knowledge  of 
their  iniquities)  so  to  drop  out  some  fragments  of  confes- 
sion, discover  some  sins,  and  coitceal  others,  is  a  plain 
denial  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  divine  knovvledge. 

3.  It  is  discovered  hy  putting  God  off  with  an  outside 
xvor.ship.  IVien  are  often  Hatterers  of  God,  and  think  to 
bend  him  by  foruml  hypocritical  devotions,  without  the 
concurrence  of  their  hearts,  as  though  he  could  not  pierce 
into  the  darkness  of  the  mind,  but  as  little  know  us  as 
one  man  knows  another.  There  are  such  things  as  feign- 
ed lips,  a  contradiction  between  the  heart  and  the  tongue, 
a  clamour  in  the  voice  and  scoffing  in  the  soul ;  a  crying 
to  God,  thou  art  my  Father,  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and 
yet  speaking  and  doing  coil  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
Psal.  17.  1.  Jer.  3.  4,  5.  As  if  God  could  be  imposed 
upon  by  fawning  pretences;  aud  like  old  Isaac,  take  Jacob 
for  Esau,  and  be  cozened  by  the  smell  of  his  garments : 
as  if  he  could  not  discern  the  negro  heart  under  an  angel's 
garb.  Thus  Ephraim,  the  ten  tribes,  apostatized  trom 
the  true  reli^^ion,  would  to  with  their  flocks  and  their 
herds  to  seek  the  Lord,  would  sacrihcc  multitudes  of  sheep 
and  heifers,  which  was  the  main  outside  of  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  only  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  not  with 
their  hearts,  with  those  inward  qualifications  of  deep  hu- 
miliation and  repentance  for  sin,  as  though  outside  appear- 
ances limited  God's  observation,  whereas  God  had  told 
them  before,  that  he  knew  Ephraim  and  Israel  was  not  hid 
from  him,  Hos.  5.  6, 3.  Thus  to  do  is  to  put  a  cheat  upon 
God,  and  think  to  blind  his  all-seeing  eye  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  deceit,  Psal.  78.  35.  They  did  flatter  him 
with  their  mouths ;  the  word  nns  signifies  to  deceive  as 
well  as  to  flatter ;  not  that  they  or  any  one  else  can  de- 
ceive God,  but  it  implies  an  endeavour  to  deceive  him 
by  dissembling  words  and  gestures,  or  an  imagination 
that  God  was  satisfied  with  bare  professions,  and  would 
not  concern  himself  m  a  further  inquisition.  This  is  an 
unworthy  conceit  of  God,  to  fancy  that  we  can  satisfy 
for  inward  sins,  and  avert  approaching  judgments,  by 
external  offerings,  by  a  loud  voice  with  a  false  heart,  as 
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if  God,  like  children,  would  be  pleased  with  the  glittering 
of  an  empty  shell,  or  t!ie  rattling  of  stones,  the  chinking  of 
money,  a  mere  voice,  and  crying  without  inward  frames 
and  intentions  of  service, 

4.  In  cherishing  multitudes  of  evil  thoughts.  No  man 
but  would  blush  for  shame,  if  the  base,  impure,  slovenly 
thoughts,  either  in  or  out  of  duties  of  worship  were  visible 
to  the  understandiuii;  of  man  :  how  dihiient  would  he  be 
to  curb  his  luxuriant  and  unworthy  fancies,  as  well  as  bite 
ji^  his  words ;  but  'w  hen  we  give  the  reins  to  the  motions 
of  our  hearts,  and  suffer  them  to  run  at  random  without 
a  curb,  it  is  an  evidence  we  are  not  concerned  for  their 
falling  under  the  notice  of  the  eye  of  God  ;  and  it  argues 
a  very  weak  belief  of  this  perfection,  or  scarce  any  belief 
at  all.  Who  can  think  any  man's  heart  possessed  with  a 
sense  of  his  infinite  excellency,  that  suffers  his  mind,  in 
his  meditation  on  God,  to  wander  into  every  sty,  and  be 
picking  up  stones  upon  a  dunghill  ?  What  doth  it  inti- 
mate, but  that  those  thoughts  are  as  invisible,  or  inau- 
dible to  God,  as  they  are  to  men  without  the  garments 
of  w  ords  ?  "^^  When  a  man  thinks  of  obscene  things,  his 
own  natural  notions,  if  revived,  would  tell  him,  that  God 
discerns  what  he  thinks,  that  tlie  depths  of  liis  heart  are 
open  to  him  :  and  the  voice  of  those  notions  are,  deface 
those  vain  imaginations  out  of  your  minds.  But  what  is 
done  ?  Men  cast  away  rational  light,  muster  up  conceits, 
that  God  sees  tliem  not,  kn.ows  them  not,  and  so  sink 
into  the  impurities  of  their  sordid  imaginations,  as  though 
they  remained  in  darkness  to  God. 

I  n;ight  further  instance,  in  omi.ssion  of  prauer,  which 
arises  sometimes  from  a  fiat  atheism.  Who  will  call  upon 
God  that  believes  no  such  being?  Or  from  partial  atheism, 
either  a  denial  of  God's  sufficiency  to  help,  or  of  his  om- 
niscience to  know,  as  if  God  were  like  the  statue  ot  Ju- 
piter in  Crete,  framed  witiiout  ears.  And  this  farther 
appears  in  the  hypocritical  pretences  of  men,  to  exempt 
them  from  the  service  God  calls  them  to.  When  men 
pretend  one  thing  and  intend  another,   this  lurks  in  the 

*  Diexel  Nir.etas.  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  p.  357. 
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veins  sometimes  of  the  best  men ;  sometimes  it  ariseth 
from  the  fear  of  man  ;  when  men  are  more  afraid  of  the 
power  of  man,  than  of  dissembhng  with  the  Almighty  :  it 
will  pretend  a  virtue  to  cover  a  secret  wile ;  and  choose 
the  tongue  of  the  crafty,  Job  15.  5. 

The  case  is  plain  in  IMoses,  who  when  ordered  to  un- 
dertake an  eminent  service,  pretends  a  want  of  eloquence, 
and  an  ungrateful  slowness  of  speech.  ExocL  4,  10.  This 
generous  soul,  that  before  was  not  afraid  to  discover  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  Egypt  for  his  countrymen,  answers 
sneakingly  to  God,  and  would  vail  his  carnal  fear,  with  a 
pretence  of  insufficiency  and  humility  ;  TVho  am  /,  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh?  Exod.  3.  11.  He  could  not 
well  alledge  an  inability  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  since  he  had 
an  education  in  the  Egyptian  learning,  which  rendered 
him  capable  to  appear  at  court.  God  at  last  shews  it 
all  to  be  a  dissimulation,  and  that  whatsoever  was  the 
pretence,  fear  lay  at  the  bottom,  he  was  afraid  of  his  life 
upon  his  appearance  before  Pharaoh,  from  whose  face  he 
had  fled  upon  the  slaying  the  Egyptian,  which  God  inti- 
mates to  him  ;  Go,  and  return  into  Egypt,  for  all  the 
men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  Ife.  E.vod.  4.  19.  What 
does  this  carriage  speak,  but  as  if  God's  eye  were  not 
upon  our  inward  parts,  as  though  we  could  lock  him  out 
of  our  hearts,  that  cannot  be  shut  out  from  aiiy  creek  of 
the  hearts  of  men  and  angels. 
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IMPROVEMENT. THE     INFINITE     KNOWLEDGE     OF 

GOD    A    SOU  lie  E    OF    CONSOLATION. 


The  comfort  of  the  church  under  the  hostility  of  the  world 
— A  special  object  of  trust — God  knoios  the  persons  of 
his  elect — Knows  their  sincerity — Comfort  in  cdl  the 
secret  operations  of  the  mind  toxvards  himsef — /;/  all 
their  ajflictions — Infrmities — J'ears — Pardon  of  sin — 
Secrecy,  no  refuge  to  the  sinner — God's  knowledge  dread- 
ful to  hypocrites — Sinners  in  general — fVe  should  main- 
icnn  a  sense  if  God's  hnozcledge — A  check  to  sin — In- 
centive to  watchfulness — Preparation  for  duty — Pro- 
motes sincerity — Humility — Submission. 


J.  T  is  a  ground  of  great  comfort  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation wherein  we  are ;  *  we  have  heard  the  doctrinal 
part,  and  God  hath  given  us  the  experimental  part  of  it  in 
his  special  providence  this  day,  upon  the  staire  of  the 
world.  And  blessed  he  God,  that  he  hath  giveil  us  a 
ground  of  comfort,  without  going  out  of  our  ordinary 
course  to  fetch  it,  whereby  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  of 
God's  orderincf  for  us. 

1.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  the  clandestine  contrivances  of 
men  against  the  church.  His  eyes  pierce  as  far  as  the 
depths  of  hell :  not  one  of  his  chiM-ch's   adversaries  lies 

*  Nqv.  1678.    When  the  popish  plot  was  discovered. 
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in  a  mist,  all  are  as  plain  as  the  stars  which  he  numbers ; 
mine  adiersarks  are  all  before  thee,  Psa.  69-  1.9,  niore 
exactly  known  to  thee,  than  I  can  recount  them.  It  is 
a  prophecy  of  Christ,  wherein  Christ  is  brought  in  speak- 
incr  to  God,  of  his  own  and  the  church's  enemies:  he 
comforts  himself  with  this,  that  God  hath  his  eye  upon 
every  particular  person  among  his  adversaries  :  he  knows 
where  they  repose  themselves,  when  they  go  out  to  cQn- 
sult,  and  when  they  come  in  with  their  resolves :  he  dis- 
cerns  all  the  rage  that  spirits  their  hearts,  in  ^hat  corner 
it  lurks,  how  it  acts ;  all  the  disorders,  motions  of  it,  and 
every  object  of  that  rage ;  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  the 
closet  and  subtilest  person.  Thus  God  speaks  concern- 
ing Sennacherib  and  his  host  against  Jerusalem.  After 
he  had  spoke  of  the  forming  of  his  church,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  it,  he  adds,  But  I  knoiv  thy  abode,  and  thy  going 
out,  and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against  me  ;  because 
thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine 
ears,  therejore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  7wse,  and  my 
bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back,  8^c.  Isa.  37. 
28,  39.  He  knows  all  the  methods  of  the  counsels,  the 
stages  they  had  laid,  the  manner  of  execution  of  their 
designs,  all  the  ways  whither  they  turned  themselves,  and 
would  use  them  no  better  than  men  do  devouring  fish 
and  untamed  beasts,  with  a  hook  in  the  nose  and  a  bridle 
in  the  mouth.  Those  statesmen  in  Isa.  29.  15,  thought 
their  contrivances  too  deep  for  God  to  fathom,  and  too 
close  for  God  to  frustrate ;  They  seek  deep  to  hide  their 
counsels  from  the  Lord ;  surely  your  turning  of  things 
upside  down,  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potters  clay,  of  no 
more  force  and  understanding,  than  a  potter's  vessel, 
Mhich  understands  not  its  own  form  wrought  by  the  arti- 
ficer, nor  the  use  it  is  put  to  by  the  buyer  and  posses- 
sor ;  or  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  potter's  vessel,  that  can  be 
as  easily  flung  back  into  the  mass  from  whence  it  was 
taken,  as  preserved  in  the  figure  it  is  now  endued  with. 
No  secret  designer  is  shrouded  from  God's  sight,  or  can 
be  sheltered  from  God  s  arm ;  he  understands  the  venom 
of  their  hearts,  better  than  we  can  feel  it,  and  discovers 
their  inward  fury  more  plainly,  than  we  can  see  the  sting 
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or  teeth  of  a  viper  when  they  are  opened  for  mischief; 
and  to  what  purpose  doth  God  know  and  see  tlieni,  but 
in  order  to  dehver  his  people  from  them  in  his  own  due 
time  ;  /  kfww  Uicir  sorrow,  and  am  coma  down  to  deliver 
them.  Edvd.  3.  7,  8.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  con- 
tinually before  him,  he  knows  therefore  all  that  would 
undermine  and  demolish  them  ;  none  can  hurt  Zion  by 
any  ignorance  or  inadvertency  in  God. 

It  is  observable,  that  our  Saviour,  assuming  to  himself 
a  diftbrent  title  in  every  epistle  to  the  seven  churches, 
particularly  ascribes  to  himself  this  of  knowledge  and 
wrath  in  that  to  Thyatira,  an  emblem  or  description  of 
the  Romish  state :  Jnd  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
lliyatira  writ,  these  things  saith  the  Son  of  God,  who 
hath  his  eyes  like  to  a  fame  office,  and  his  feet  like  fne 
brass.  Rev.  2.  19-  His  eyes,  like  a  flame  of  fire  are  of 
a  piercing  nature,  insinuating  themselves  into  all  the  pores 
and  parts  of  the  body  they  encounter  with,  and  his  feet 
like  brass  to  crush  them  with,  is  explained,  verse  23,  / 
will  kill  her  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  which  searches  the  7^eins  and  the  heart, 
and  Iivill  give  to  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works. 
He  knows  every  design  of  the  Romish  party,  designed  by 
that  church  oi  Thyatira.  *  Jezebel,  there  signifies  a 
w-horish  church,  such  a  church  as  shall  act  as  Jezebel, 
Ahab's  wife,  who  was  not  only  a  worshipper  of  idols,  but 
propagated  idolatry  in  Israel,  slew  the  prophets,  perse- 
cuted Elijah,  murdered  Naboth,  the  name  whereof 
signifies  prophesy,  seized  upon  his  possession.  And  if  it 
be  said  that  verse  19,  this  church  was  commended  for 
her  works,  faith,  patience  ;  it  is  true,  Rome  did  at  first 
strongly  profess  Christianity,  and  maintained  the  interest 
of  it,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  practice  of  Jezebel,  and 
committed  spiritual  adultery  :  and  is  she  to  be  owned  for 
a  wife,  that  now  plays  the  harlot,  because  she  was  honest 
and  modest  at  her  first  marriage ;  f  and  though  she  shall 

*  For  the  evidence  of  it,  I  refer  yon  to  Dr.  More's  Exposition  of  the 
Seven  Clinrches,  worthy  every  learned  and  understanding  man's  reading, 
and  of  eveiy  >iol>er  Romanist. 

t  Coc.  iu  loc. 
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be  destroyed  yet  not  speedily,  verse  22.  /  uill  cast  her 
into  a  bed,  seems  to  intimate  the  destruction  of  Jezebel, 
not  to  be  at  once  and  speedily,  but  in  a  lingering  nay, 
and  by  degrees,  as  sickness  consumes  a  body. 

2.  This  perfection  of  God  fits  him  to  be  a 
special  object  of  trmt.  If  he  were  forgetful,  what 
comfort  could  we  have  in  any  promise?  How  could  vie 
depend  upon  him,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  state  ? 
His  compassions  to  pity  us,  his  readiness  to  relieve  us, 
his  power  to  protect  and  assist  us,  would  be  insignificant, 
without  his  omniscience  to  inform  his  goodness,  and 
direct  the  arm  of  his  power.  This  perlection  is  as  it 
were  God's  office  of  intelligence.  As  you  go  to  your 
memorandum  book  to  know  m  hat  you  are  to  do  ;  so  dotli 
God  to  his  omniscience.  This  perfection  is  God's  eye, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  necessities  of  his  church,  and. 
directs  all  his  other  attributes  in  their  exercise  for  and 
about  his  people.  You  may  depend  upon  his  mercy 
that  hath  promised,  and  upon  his  truth  to  perform,  upon 
his  sufficiency  to  supply  you,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve 
you,  and  his  righteousness  to  reward  you,  because  he 
hath  an  infinite  understanding  to  know  you  and  your 
wants,  you  and  your  services.  And  v.ithout  this  know- 
led  2;e  01  his,  no  comfort  could  be  drawn  from  any  other 
perfection ;  none  of  them  could  be  a  sure  nail  to  hang 
our  hopes  and  confidence  upon.  This  is  that,  the  church 
always  celebrated.  He  hath  rcmcinbered  his  covenant  for 
ever,  and  the  word  ichich  he  hath  conmianded  to  a  thou- 
sand genera  t'lens.  He  remembered  his  holy  promise ;  and 
he  remembered  for  them  his  covenant,  Psal.  105.42.  and 
106.  45,  he  remembers  and  understands  his  covenant, 
therefore  his  promise  to  perform  it,  and  therefore  our 
wants  to  supply  them. 

3.  And  the  rather,  because  God  knows  the  persons  of 
all  his  own.  He  hath  in  his  infinite  understanding,  the 
exact  number  of  all  the  individual  persons  that  belong  to 
him;  The  Lord  knows  them  that  are  his.  2  Tim.  2.  \9, 
He  knows  all  things,  because  he  hath  created  them  ;  and 
he  knows  his  people  because  he  hath  not  only  made 
tlien),  but  also  chose  them.     He  could  no  more  choose 
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he  knew  not  what,  than  he  could  create  he  knew  not 
what;  he  knows  tliem  under  a  double  title;  of  creation 
as  creatures,  in  the  connnon  mass  of  creation ;  as  new 
creatures,  by  a  particular  act  of  separation.  He  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  them  in  time,  whom  he  foreknew  from 
eternity ;  his  knowledge  in  time  is  the  same  he  had  from 
eternity ;  he  foreknew  them  to  whom  he  intended  to 
give  the  grace  of  faith,  and  he  knows  them  after  they 
believe,  because  he  knows  his  own  act,  in  bestowing 
grace  upon  theni,  and  his  own  mark  and  seal  wherewith 
he  hath  stamped  them ;  no  doubt  but  he  that  calls  the 
stars  of  heaven  hi/  their  names,  knows  the  number  of 
those  living  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  firmament  of  his 
church.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  persons,  when 
he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  hath  registered 
their  names  in  the  book  of  life.  As  he  only  had  an 
infinite  mercy  to  make  the  choice ;  so  he  only  hath  an 
infinite  understanding  to  comprehend  their  persons.  We 
only  know  the  elect  of  God  by  a  moral  assurance  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  when  the  conversation  of  men  is 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  God ;  we  have  not  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  them,  we  may  be  often  mistaken  ; 
Judas,  a  devil,  may  be  judged  by  man  for  a  saint,  till 
he  be  stripped  of  his  disguise.  God  only  hath  an  infal- 
lible knowledge  of  them,  he  knows  his  own  records,  and 
the  counterparts  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  none  can 
counterfeit  his  seal,  nor  can  any  raze  it  out. 

*  When  the  church  is  either  scattered  by  persecution, 
or  overgrown  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  that  there  is 
scarce  any  grain  of  true  religion  appearing,  as  in  the 
time  of  Elijah,  who  complained  that  he  was  left  alone, 
as  if  the  church  had  been  rooted  out  of  that  corner  of 
the  world,  yet  God  knew  that  he  had  a  number  fed  in 
a  cave,  and  had  reserved  seven  thousand  men  that  had 
preserved  the  purity  of  his  worship,  and  not  bowed  their 
knee  to  Baal,  1  Kings  19.  14,  18.  Christ  knew  his 
sheep,  as  well  as  he  is  known  of  them  ;  yea,  better  than 
they  can  knoAv  him,     History  acquaints  us,  that  Cyrus 

*  Turretin's  Sermons,  p.  a62. 
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had  so  vast  a  memory,  that  he  knew  the  name  of  e\  ery 
})articiilar  soklier  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  diverse 
nations ;  shall  it  be  too  hard  for  an  infinite  understand- 
ing to  know  every  one  of  that  host  that  march  under  his 
banners?  May  he  not  as  well  know  them,  as  know  the 
number,  qualities,  and  influences  of  those  stars  which 
lie  concealed  from  our  eye,  as  -well  as  those  that  arc 
visible  to  our  sense?  Yes,  he  knows  them,  as  a  gene- 
ral to  employ  them,  as  a  sliepherd  to  preserve  them  ; 
he  knows  them  in  the  world  to  guard  them,  and  he 
knows  them  when  they  are  out  of  the  world  to  gather 
their  bodies  from  corruption  and  raise  them  in  glory. 
As  he  knew  them  from  all  eternity  to  elect  them,  so  he 
knows  them  in  time  to  clothe  their  persons  with  righteous- 
ness, to  protect  their  persons  in  calamity  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  and  at  last  to  raise  and  reward  them 
according  to  his  promise. 

4.  We  may  take  comfort  from  hence,  that  our  s'wce- 
rity  cannot  be  unknoun  to  an  infinite  understanding. 
Not  a  way  of  the  righteous  is  concealed  from  him,  and 
therefore  they  .shall  ^tancl  in  Judgment  bejore  him  ;  The 
Lord  knows  the  way  oj  the  righteous,  Fsal.  1.  6.  He 
knows  them  to  observe  them,  and  he  knows  them  to 
reward  them.  Hom  comfortable  is  it  to  appeal  to  this 
attribute  of  God  for  our  integrity,  with  Hezekiah,  Re- 
member Lord  how  I  have  walked  bejore  thee  in  truth  and 
with  a  perfect  heart,  2  Kings  20.  3.  Christ  himself 
is  brought  in  this  prophetical  psalm  drawing  out  the 
comfort  of  this  attribute,  /  hax'e  'not  restrained  my 
lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest,  PsaL  40.  9,  meaning  his 
faithfulness  in  declaring  the  righteousness  of  God.  Job 
follows  the  same  steps,  Also  now,  behold  my  record  is  in 
heaven,  and  my  witness  is  on  high,  Job  16.  19.  ^iy 
innocence  hath  the  testimony  of  men,  but  my  greatest 
support  is  in  the  records  of  God.  Also  now,  or  besides 
the  testimony  of  my  own  heart,  I  have  anothei'  witness 
in  heaven  that  knows  the  heart,  and  can  only  Judge  of 
tlie  principles  of  my  actions,  and  clear  me  from  the 
scorns  of  my  friends,  and  the  accusations  of  men,  with 
a  justification  of  my  innocence :  he  repeats  it  twice  to 
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take  the  greater  comfort  in  it.  God  knows'  that  we  do 
that  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  which  may  be  judged 
by  men  to  be  done  for  unworthy  and  sordid  ends :  he 
knows  not  only  tlic  outward  action,  I)ut  the  inward  affec- 
tion ;  and  praises  that  whicli  men  often  dispraise ;  and 
writes  down  that  with,  !Fell  cUme,  good  and  faith  jut  servant^ 
-which  men  defile  with  their  severest  censures.  How 
refreshing  is  it  to  consider,  that  God  never  mistakes  the 
appearance  for  reality,  nor  is  led  by  the  judgment  of 
man?  He  sits  in  heaven,  and  laughs  at  their  follies 
and  censures.  If  Gcd  hud  no  sounder  and  no  more 
piercing  a  judgment  than  man,  woe  be  to  the  sincerest 
souls,  that  are  often  judged  hypocrites  by  some.  What 
a  happiness  is  it  for  integrity  to  have  a  judge  of  infinite 
understanding,  who  will  one  day  wipe  off  the  dirt  of 
worldly  reproaches  ?  Again,  God  knows  the  least  dram 
of  grace  and  righteousness  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
though^  but  as  a  smoking  Jla.v,  or  as  the  least  bruise  of  a 
saving  conviction ;  and  knows  it  so  as  to  cherish  it ;  he 
knows  that  m  ork  he  hath  begun,  and  never  hath  his  eye 
off  from  it  to  abandon  it. 

5.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  in 
God  may  comfoit  us  in  our  secret  prayers,  sighs,  and 
works.  If  God  were  not  of  inhnite  understanding,  to 
pierce  into  the  heart,  vvliat  comfort  hath  a  poor  crea- 
ture that  hatli  a  scantiness  of  expressions,  but  a  heart  in 
a  flame?  If  God  did  not  understand  the  heart,  faith 
and  prayer,  w  hich  are  internal  works,  would  be  in  vain  : 
How  could  he  give  that  mercy  our  hearts  plead  for,  if 
he  were  ignorant  of  our  inward  affections  ?  Hypocrites 
might  scale  heaven  by  lofty  expressions,  and  a  sincere 
soul  come  short  of  the  happiness  he  is  prepared  for,  for 
want  of  flourishing  gifts.  Prayer  is  an  internal  work, 
words  are  but  the  garment  of  prayer ;  meditation  is  the 
body,  and  affections  the  soul  and  life  of  prayer ;  Give 
ear  to  my  words,  O  Lord,  consider  my  meditation,  prayer 
is  a  rational  act,  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  the  act  of  a 
parrot;  prayer  is  an  act  of  the  heart,  though  the  s})cak- 
ing  prayer  is  the  work  of  tiie  tongue ;  now  God  gives 
ear  to  tlie  words,  but  he  considers  the  meditation,  tlio 
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frame  of  the  heart.  Consideration  is  a  more  exact  notice 
than  hearing,  the  act  only  of  tlie  ear.  Were  not  God 
of  an  infinite  understanding,  and  omniscient,  he  might 
take  fine  clothes,  a  heap  of  garments,  for  the  man  him- 
self; and  be  put  off  by  glittering  words,  without  a  spiri- 
tual frame. 

What  matter  of  rejoicing  is  it,  that  we  call  wot  upon 
a  deaf  and  ignorant  idol ;  but  on  one  that  listens  to  our 
secret  petitions  to  give  them  dispatch,  that  knows  our 
desires  afar  off,  and  from  the  infinity  of  his  mercy,  joined 
witli  his  omniscience,  stands  ready  to  give  us  a  return  ? 
Hath  he  not  a  book  of  remembrance  for  them  that  fear 
him,  and  for  their  sighs  and  ejaculations  to  him  as  well 
as  their  discourses  of  him ;  and  not  only  what  prayers 
they  utter,  but  what  gracious  and  holy  thoughts  they 
have  of  him?  That  thought  upon  his  name,  Mai.  5. 
\6.  Though  millions  of  supplications  be  put  up  at  the 
same  time,  yet  they  have  all  a  distinct  file  (as  I  may 
say)  in  an  infinite  understanding,  Avhich  perceives  and 
comprehends  them  all.  As  he  observes  millions  of  sins 
committed  at  the  same  time  by  a  vast  number  of  persons 
to  record  them  in  order  to  punishment ;  so  he  distinctly 
discerns  an  infinite  number  of  cries  at  the  same  moment 
to  register  them  in  order  to  an  answer. 

A  sigh  cannot  escape  an  infinite  understanding,  though 
crowded  among  a  mighty  multitude  of  cries  from  others, 
or  covered  with  many  uuMelcome  distractions  in  ourselves, 
no  more  than  a  believing  touch  from  the  woman  that 
had  the  bloody  issue,  could  be  concealed  from  Christ, 
and  be  undiscerned  from  the  press  of  the  thronging  mul- 
titudes :  our  groans  are  as  audible  and  intellisible  to  him 
as  our  words,  and  he  knows  what  is  the  mind  of  his  own 
spirit,  though  expressed  in  no  plainer  languge  than  sobs 
and  heavings.  Thus  David  cheers  up  himself  under  the 
neglects  of  his  friends.  Lord,  mij  desire  is  before  thee,  and 
my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee,  Psal.  38.  9-  Not 
a  groan  of  a  panting  spirit  shall  be  lost,  till  God  hath 
lost  his  knowledge ;  not  a  petition  forgotten  while  God 
hath  a  record,  nor  a  tear  dried  while  God  hath  a  bottle 
to  reserve  it  in,  Psal.  56.  8. 
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Our  secret  works  are  also  known  and  observed  by  him  ; 
not  only  our  outward  labour,  but  our  inward  love  in  it, 
Heb.  6".  10.  If  with  Isaac  we  <ip  privately  into  the 
field  to  meditate,  or  secretly  cast  our  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters, he  keeps  his  eye  upon  us  to  reward  us,  and  returns 
the  fruit  into  our  oAvn  bosoms  ;  yea,  though  it  be  but  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  from  an  inward  spring  of  love  given 
to  a  disciple.  He  sees  your  ivorks  and  your  labours,  and 
faith  and  patience,  Mat.  6.  4,  6.  in  them,  all  the  marks 
of  your  industry,  and  strength  of  your  intentions,  and 
will  be  as  exact  at  last  in  order  to  a  due  praise,  as  to 
open  sins  in  order  to  a  just  recompence. 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute,  affords 
comfort  in  the  aJfUctions  of  good  men.  He  knows  their 
pressures,  as  well  as  hears  their  cries,  Exod.  3.  7.  His 
knowledge  comes  not  by  information  from  us ;  but  his 
compassionate  listening  to  our  cries  springs  from  his  own 
inspection  into  our  soitows  ;  he  is  affected  with  them  be- 
fore we  make  any  discovery  of  them  :  he  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  best  season  when  they  may  be  usefully  inflicted, 
and  when  they  may  be  profitably  removed  :  the  tribula- 
tion and  poverty  of  his  church  is  not  unknown  to  him, 
1  knoxv  thy  zvorks  and  tribulation,  8<;c.  Rev.  Q.  8,  9-  He 
knows  their  works,  and  M'hat  tribulation  they  meet  with 
for  him :  he  sees  their  extremities  when  they  are  toiling 
against  the  wind  and  tide  of  the  world  :  yea,  the  natural 
exigencies  of  the  multitude  are  not  neglected  by  him,  he 
discerns  to  take  care  of  them  :  our  Saviour  considei^d 
the  three  days'  fasting  of  his  followers,  and  miraculously 
provides  for  them  in  the  wilderness. 

No  good  man  is  ever  out  of  God's  mind,  and  there- 
fore never  out  of  his  compassionate  care :  his  eye  pierceth 
into  their  dungeons  and  pities  their  miseries.  Joseph  may 
forget  his  brethren,  and  the  disciples  not  know  Christ, 
when  he  walks  upon  the  midnight  waves  and  turbulent 
sea ;  *  but  a  lion's  den  cannot  obscure  Daniel  from  his 
sight,  nor  the  depths  of  the  whale's  belly  bury  Jonah 
from  the  divine  understanding :  he  discerns  Peter  in  his 

*  Barlow's  Man's  Refuge,  p.  29,  80- 
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chains,  and  Stephen  under  the  stones  of  martyrdom  :  he 
knows  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  and  Abel  wallow- 
ing in  his  blood  :  his  eye  and  knowledge  go  with  bis 
people  when  they  are  transplanted  into  foreign  cov.n- 
tries,  and  sold  for  slaves  into  the  islands  of  the  Grecians, 
/or  he  icill  raise  them  out  of  the  plaee,  Joel  3.  6,  7.  He 
would  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  persecutors,  and  applaud 
the  patience  of  his  people  :  He  knows  his  people  in  the 
tabernacle  of  life,  and  in  the  valleij  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
He  knows  all  penal  evils  because  he  commissions  and  di- 
rects them :  he  knows  the  instruments  because  they  are 
his  sword,  and  he  knows  his  gracious  sufferer  because  he 
he  hath  his  mark :  he  discerns  Job  in  his  anguish,  and 
the  devil  in  his  malice  :  by  the  direction  of  this  attribute 
he  orders  calamities,  and  rescues  li'om  them.  Thou  hast 
seen  it,  for  thou  heholdest  mischief  and  spite,  PsaL  1 0. 
]4.  That  is  the  comfort  of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  com- 
fort of  every  believer,  and  the  ground  of  committing 
themselves  to  God  under  all  the  injustice  of  men. 

7.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  our  injirmites.  As  he  knows 
our  sins  to  charge  them ;  so  he  knows  the  weakness  of 
cur  nature  to  pity  us.  As  his  infinite  understanding  niay 
scare  us,  because  he  knows  our  transgressions;  so  it  n^ay 
relieve  us,  because  he  knows  our  natural  mutability  in 
our  first  creation:  He  knows  our  frame,  he  remember fi 
that  we  are  dust,  Psal.  103.  14.  It  is  the  reason  of  the 
precedent  verses,  why  he  removes  our  transgression  from 
us,  why  he  is  so  backward  in  punishing;  so  patient  in 
waiting,  so  forward  in  pitying.  Why  ?  He  doth  not  only 
remember  our  sins,  but  he  remembers  our  frame  or  form- 
ing, what  brittle,  though  clear  glasses  we  were  by  creation, 
how  easy  to  be  broken.  He  remembers  our  impotent 
and  weak  condition  by  corruption ;  what  a  sink  we  have 
of  vain  imaginations  that  remain  in  us  after  regeneration ; 
he  not  only  considers  that  we  were  made  according  to  his 
image,  and  therefore  able  to  stand,  but  that  we  \vere  made 
of  dust  and  weak  matter,  and  had  a  sensitive  soul  like  that  of 
beasts,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  nature,  hke  that  of  angels, 
and  therefore  liable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  it  withoutexact 
€are  and  watchfulness.     If  he  remembered  only  the  first. 
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tlicrc  would  be  no   issue  but  iiKli<i;nation  :  but  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  latter  moves  his  coinj)assion. 

How  miserable  should  we  be  for  want  of  this  perfection 
in  the  divine  nature,  whereby  God  rcmembeis  and  re- 
tiects  upon  his  past  act  in  our  lirst  frame,  and  the  mind- 
fulness of  our  condition  excites  his  compassion  to  us  r  Had 
he  lost  the  knowledge  how  he  first  framed  us,  did  he  not 
still  remember  the  mutability  of  our  nature,  as  we  were 
formed  and  stamped  in  his  mint,  how  much  more 
wretched  would  our  condition  be  than  it  is?  If  his  re- 
membrance of  our  original  be  one  ground  of  his  pity, 
the  sense  of  his  omniscience  should  be  a  ground  of  our 
comfort,  in  the  stirring  of  our  infirmities  :  he  remembers 
we  were  but  dust,  when  he  made  us ;  and  yet  remembers 
we  are  but  dust,  while  he  preserves  and  forbears  us. 

8.  It  is  some  comfort  in  the  fears  of  some  lurking 
comiption  in  our  hearts.  We  know  by  this  whither 
to  address  ourselves  for  the  search  and  discovery  of  it : 
perhaps  some  blessings  Ave  want  are  retarded,  some  cala- 
mities, we  understand  not  the  particular  cause  of,  are  in- 
flicted, some  petitions  we  have  put  up,  hang  too  long  for 
an  ans\\er ;  and  the  chariot  wheels  of  divine  goodness 
move  slow  and  are  long  in  comino;:  let  us  beo;  the  aid  of 
this  attribute  to  open  to  us  the  remoras,  to  discover 
what  base  affection  there  is  that  retards  the  mercies  we 
want,  or  atti^acts  the  affliction  we  feel,  or  bars  the  door 
against  the  return  of  our  supplications.  What  our  dim 
sight  cannot  discover,  the  clear  eye  of  God  can  make 
visible  to  us.  Shew  ine  tioherefore  thou  contendest  rvith 
me,  Job  10.  2. 

As  in  want  of  pardon,  we  particularly  plead  his  mercy, 
and  in  our  desires  for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  we 
argue  with  him  from  his  faithfulness;  so  in  the  fear  of  any 
insincerity  or  hidden  corruption  we  should  implore  his  om- 
niscience :  for  as  God  is  a  God  in  covenant,  our  God  in  the 
whole  of  his  nature ;  so  the  perfections  of  his  nature  are  em- 
ployed in  their  several  stations,  as  assistances  of  his  crea- 
tures. This  was  David's  practice  and  comfort ;  after  that 
large  meditation  on  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 
God,  he  his  turns  thoughts  of  it  into  petitions  for  the  employ- 
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nient  of  it  in  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  and  begs  a  mercy 
suitable  to  the  glory  of  this  perfection,  Search  me,  O  God, 
and  trif  my  heart,  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts  ;  Psal. 
139.  23.  Dive  to  the  bottom,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting,  ver.  24. 
His  desire  is  not  barelv  that  God  should  know  him,  for 
it  would  be  senseless  to  hez  of  God  that  he  should  have 
iTiercy,  or  faithfulness,  or  power,  or  knowledge  in  his 
nature ;  but  he  desires  the  exercise  of  this  attribute,  in 
the  discovery  of  himself  to  himself,  in  order  to  his  sight 
of  any  wicked  way,  and  humiliation  for  it,  and  reformation 
of  it,  in  order  to  his  conduct  to  everlasting  life. 

As  we  may  appeal  to  this  perfection  to  judge  us  when 
the  sincerity  of  our  actions  is  censured  by  others ;  so 
we  may  implore  it  to  search  us,  when  our  sincerity  is 
questioned  by  ourselves  :  that  our  minds  may  be  en- 
lightened by  a  beam  from  his  knowledge,  and  the  little 
thieves  may  be  pulled  out  of  their  dens  in  our  hearts  by 
the  hand  of  his  power.  In  particular  it  is  our  comfort 
that  we  can,  and  our  necessity  that  we  must,  address 
particularly  to  this,  when  we  engage  solemnly  in  a  work 
of  self  examination ;  that  Ave  may  have  a  clearer  eye  to 
direct  us  than  our  own,  that  we  may  not  mistake  brass 
for  gold,  or  counterfeit  gi^aces  for  true  ;  that  nothing  that 
is  filthy,  and  fit  to  be  cast  out,  may  escape  our  sight,  and 
preserves  its  stations.  And  we  need  not  question  the  lay- 
mn  at  the  door  of  this  negrlect,  viz.  not  callino;  in  this 
attribute  to  our  aid,  whose  proper  office  it  is,  as  I  may  say, 
to  search  and  enquire  all  the  mistakes,  ill  success,  and 
iVuitlessness  of  our  endeavours  in  self-examination,  be- 
cause we  would  engage  in  it,  in  the  pitiful  strength  of  our 
own  dimness,  and  not  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
and  the  assistance  of  his  eye,  which  can  discern  what  we 
cannot  see,  and  discover  that  to  us,  which  we  cannot 
manifest  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  comfort  to  a  learner  of  an 
art  to  have  a  skilful  eye  to  overlook  his  work,  and  inform 
him  of  the  defects.  Beg  the  help  of  the  eye  of  God  in 
all  your  searches  and  self-examinations. 

The  consideration  of  this  attribute  is  comfortable  in 
ffur  assurances  of,  and  reflections  upon  the  pardon  ofsiiiy  or 
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seeking  of  it.     As  God  punishes  men  for  sin  according  to 
his  knowledge  of  them,  which  is  greater  than  the  know- 
ledge their  own  consciences  have  of  them  :  so  he  pardons 
according  to  his  knowledge  :  he  pardons  not  only  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge  but  according  to   his  own :  he  is 
greater  than  any  man's  heart,  to  condemn  for  that  which 
a  man  is  at  present  ignorant  of;  and  greater  than  our 
hearts,  to  pardon  that  wliich  is  not  at  present  visible  to 
lis ;  he  knows  that  which  the  most  watchful  conscience 
cannot  survey.     If  God  had  not  an  infinite  understand- 
ing of  us,  how  could  we  have  a  perfect  and  full  pardon 
from  him  ?  it  would  not  stand  Mitli  his  honour  to  pardon 
he  knew  not  what.     He  knows  what  crimes  we  have  to 
be  pardoned,  when  we  know  not  all  of  them  ourselves, 
that  stand  in  need  of  a  gracious  remission  ;  his  omniscience 
beholds  every  sin  to  charge  it  upon  our  Saviour,     If  he 
knows  our  sins  tliat  are  black,  he  knows  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  which  is  pure,  and  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  merits,  as  well  as  the  demerit  of  our  iniquities.     As 
he  knows  the  filth  of  our  sin,  he  also  knows  the  covering 
of  our  Saviour :  he  knows  the  value  of  the  Redeemer's 
sufferings,  and  exactly  understands  every  plea  in  the  in- 
tercession of  our  Advocate.    Though  God  knows  our  sins 
oculo  indice,  yet  he  doth  not  see  them  oculojudice,  with  a 
judicial  eye :  his  omniscience  stirs  not  up  his  justice  to 
revenge,  but  his  mercy  to  pity.     His  infinite  understand- 
ing of  what  Christ  hath  done,  directs  him  to  disarm  his 
justice.     As  he  understands  better  than  we  what  we  have 
committed ;  so  he  understands  better  than  we  what  our 
Saviour  hath  merited ;  and  his  eye  directs  his  hand  in  the 
blotting  out  our  guilt,  and  applying  the  remedy. 

3.  The  third  use  shall  be  to  sinners  to  humble  theniy 
and  put  them  upon  serious  coyisideration^  This  attribute 
speaks  terrible  things  to  a  profligate  sinner.  Basil  thinks 
that  the  ripping  open  the  sins  of  the  damned  to  their  faces 
by  this  perfection  of  God,  is  more  terrible  than  their  other 
torments  in  hell.  God  knows  the  persons  of  M'icked  men, 
not  one  is  exempted  from  his  eye,  he  sees  all  the  actions 
of  men  as  well  as  he  knows  their  persons,  He  knows  vain 
men,  he  sees  wickedjiess  also.  Job  11.  11.  His  eye  is  upon 
all  their  goings,  Job  34.  SI     He  hears  the  most  pri- 
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vate  ^vhispers,  Psal.  139.  4.  The  scope,  manner,  cir- 
cumstance of  speaking  he  knows  it  altogether;  lie  im- 
dtrstajids  all  our  thoiiu:hts,  the  first  bubbHn2;s  of  that 
bitter  spring,  Pml.  \o[).  i2.  'i  he  quickest  glances  of  the 
fancy,  the  closest  musings  of  the  mind,  and  the  abortive 
wishes  of  the  will,  the  language  of  tlie  heart,  as  well  as 
the  language  of  the  tongue ;  not  a  foolish  thought,  or  an 
idle  word  ;  not  a  wanton  glance,  or  a  dishonest  action  ; 
not  a  negligent  service,  or  a  distracting  fancy,  but  is  visible 
to  him.  How  much  better  would  it  be  for  desperate  sin- 
ners to  liave  their  crimes  known  to  all  the  anwls  in  hea- 
ven,  and  men  npon  earth,  and  devils  in  liell^  than  that 
they  should  be  known  to  tiieir  Sovereign,  whose  laws  they 
have  violated,  and  to  their  Judge,  whose  righteousness 
obligeth  him  to  revenge  the  injury? 

1 .  Consider  what  a  poor  refuge  is  secrecy  to  a  sinner. 
Not  the  mists  of  a  foggy  day,  nor  the  obscurity  of  the 
darkest  night,  nor  tlie  closest  curtains,  nor  the  deepest 
dungeon,  can  liide  any  sin  from  the  eye  of  God.  Adam 
is  known  in  his  thickets,  and  Jonah  in  his  cabin.  Achan's 
wedge  of  gold  is  discerned  by  liim,  though  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  hooded  with  a  tent.  Shall  Sarah  be  unseen 
!)y  him,  when  she  mockingly  laughs  behind  the  door.^ 
Shall  Gehazi  tell  a  lie,  and  comfort  himself  \Aitli  an  ima- 
gination of  his  master's  ignorance,  as  long  as  (iod  knows 
it?  M'hatsoever  works  men  do  are  not  hid  from  God, 
whether  done  in  the  midnight  darkness,  or  the  noon-day 
sun.  He  is  all  eye  to  see,  and  he  hath  great  wrath  to 
punish  :  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel  are  full  of  eyes ;  a  piercing 
eye  to  behold  the  sinner,  and  a  swift  wheel  of  wrath  to 
overtake  him.  God  is  light,  and  above  all  things  light  is 
most  difficuhly  kept  out.  The  sccretest  sins  are  set  in  the 
liglit  of  his  countenance,  as  legible  to  him  as  if  writ  with 
a  sun  beam ;  more  visible  to  him  than  the  gi'eatest  print 
to  the  sharpest  eye.  The  fornications  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  perhaps  known  only  to  her  own  conscience, 
were  manifest  to  Christ.  ;  There  is  nothing  so  secretly 
done  but  there  is  an  infallible  witness  to  prepare  a  charge. 
Though  God  be  invisible  to  us,  we  must  not  imagine  we 
are  so  to  him ;  it  is  vanity  therefore  to  think,  we  can 
conceal  ourselves  from  God,  by  concealing  the  notions  of 
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Ood  from  our  sense  and  practice.  It'  men  be  as  close 
troni  the  eyes  of  all  men,  as  from  those  of  the  sun ;  yea, 
if  they  could  separate  themselves  from  their  own  shadow, 
they  could  not  draw  themselves  from  (iod's  understand- 
ing. How  then  can  darkness  shelter  us,  or  crafty  arti- 
hces  defend  us  ?  With  what  shame  will  sinners  be  filled, 
when  God,  who  hath  traced  their  steps,  and  writ  their 
sins  in  a  book,  shall  make  a  repetition  of  their  ways,  and 
unvail  the  web  of  their  wickedness. 

2.  What  a  dreadful  consideration  is  this  to  the  juggling 
iiypocrite,  that  masks  himself  with  an  appearance  (f  piety  ? 
An  infinite  understanding  judges  not  according  to  the 
vails  and  shadows,  but  according  to  truth  ;  he  judges  not 
according  to  appearance.  1  Sam.  16.  7.  The  outward 
comeliness  of  a  work  imposes  not  on  his  knowledge,  and 
therefore  his  estimations  are  quite  of  another  nature  than 
those  of  men.  By  this  perfection  God  looks  through  the 
vail,  and  beholds  tlie  litter  of  abominations  in  the  secrets 
of  the  soul ;  the  true  quality  and  principle  of  every  work, 
and  judges  of  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear. 
Disguised  pretexts  cannot  deceive  him  ;  the  disguises  are 
known  afar  oiF  before  they  are  weaved,  he  pierceth  into 
the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  w  ills  ;  all  secret  ends  are 
dissected  before  him :  every  action  is  naked  in  its  outside, 
and  open  in  its  inside,  all  are  as  clear  to  him  as  if  their 
bodies  were  of  chrystal,  so  that  if  there  be  any  secret  re- 
serves, he  will  certainix)  reprove  us.  Job  13.  10.  AVe  are 
often  deceived,  we  may  take  wolves  for  sheep,  and  hypo- 
crites for  believers ;  for  the  eyes  of  men  are  no  better 
than  flesh,  and  dive  no  further  than  appearance :  but  an 
infinite  understanding,  that  fathoms  the  secret  depths  of 
the  heart,  is  too  knowing  to  let  a  dream  pass  for  a  truth, 
or  mistake  a  shadow  for  a  body. 

Though  we  call  God  Father  all  our  days,  speak  the 
language  of  angels,  or  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  mira- 
cles, he  can  discern  whether  we  have  his  mark  upon  us  ; 
he  can  espy  the  treason  of  Judas  in  a  kiss;  Herod's 
intent  of  murdering  under  a  specious  pretence  of  wor- 
ship :  a  Pharisee's  fi'aud  under  a  broad  phylactery  :  a 
ravenous  wolf  under  the  softness  of  a  sheep's  skin ;  and 
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the  devil  in  Samuel's  mantle,  or  when  he  would  shroud 
himself  among  the  sons  of  God,  Job  1.  6,  7.  All  the 
rooms  of  the  heart,  and  every  atom  of  dust  in  the  least 
chink  of  it  is  clear  to  his  eye  :  he  can  strip  sin  from  the 
fairest  excuses,  pierce  into  the  heart  with  more  ease  than 
the  sun  can  through  the  thinnest  cloud  or  vapour ;  and 
look  through  all  Ephraim's  ingenious  inventions  to  excuse 
his  idolatry.  Hos.  5.  3.  Hypocrisy  then  is  a  senseless 
thing,  since  it  cannot  escape  unmasking,  by  an  infinite 
understanding.  As  all  our  force  cannot  stop  his  arm,  when 
he  is  resolved  to  punish  ;  so  all  our  sophistry  cannot  blind 
his  understanding,  when  he  comes  to  Judge.  Woe  to  the 
hypocrite,  for  God  sees  him  ;  all  his  juggUng  is  open  and 
naked  to  infinite  understanding. 

3.  Is  it  not  also  a  senseless  thing,  to  be  careless  of 
•s'ms  committed  long  ago  ?  The  old  sins  forgotten  by  men, 
stick  fast  in  an  infinite  understanding :  time  cannot  raze 
out  that  which  hath  been  known  from  eternity.  Why 
should  they  be  forgotten  many  years  after  they  were 
acted,  since  they  were  foreknown  in  eternity  before  they 
were  committed,  or  the  criminal  capable  to  practice 
them  ?  Amalek  must  pay  their  arrears  of  their  ancient 
unkindness  to  Israel  in  the  time  of  Saul,  though  the  gene- 
ration that  committed  them  were  rotten  in  their  graves. 
Old  sins  are  written  in  a  book,  1  Sam.  15.  2,  Avhich  lies 
always  before  God  ;  and  not  only  our  own  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  our  fathers,  to  be  requited  upon  their  posterity. 
Isa.  65.  6.  "What  a  vanity  is  it  then  to  be  regardless  of 
the  sins  of  an  age  that  went  before  us  ;  because  they  are 
in  some  measure  out  of  our  knowledge,  are  they  there- 
fore blotted  out  of  God's  remembrance  ?  Sins  are  bound 
up  with  him,  as  men  do  bonds,  till  they  resolve  to  sue  for 
the  debt;  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up.  Hos.  13. 
12.  As  his  fore-knowiedge  extends  to  all  acts  that  shall 
be  done,  so  his  remembrance  extends  to  all  acts  that  have 
been  done.  We  may  as  well  say,  God  foreknows  nothing 
that  shall  be  done  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  that  he  for- 
gets any  thing  that  hath  been  done  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  former  ages  of  the  world  are  no  fur- 
ther distant  from  him  than  thelatter.  God  hath  a  calendar, 
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or  an  account  book  of  men's  sins  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  what  they  did  in  their  childhood,  what  in 
their  youth,  what  in  their  manhood,  and  what  in  their 
old  age.  He  hath  them  in  store  among  Ids  treasure,  Dent. 
32.  34,  35.  He  hath  neither  lost  his  understanding  to 
know  them,  nor  his  resolution  to  revenge  them  :  as  it  fol- 
lows, to  me  vengeance  belongs.  He  intends  to  enrich  his 
justice  with  a  glorious  manifestation,  by  rendeiing  a  due 
recompence.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  God  doth 
not  only  necessarily  remember  them,  but  sometimes  binds 
himself  by  an  oath  to  do  it,  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the 
excellency  of  Jacob,  surely  I  will  not  forget  any  oj' their 
works,  Amos  8.7.  Or  in  the  Hebrew,  If  I  ever  forget 
any  of  their  works ;  that  is,  let  me  not  be  accounted  a 
God  for  ever,  if  I  do  forget ;  let  me  lose  my  godhead,  if 
I  lose  my  remembrance.  It  is  not  less  a  misery  to  the 
wicked  than  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  godly,  that  their  re- 
cord is  in  heaven. 

4.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  infinite  understanding 
exactly  knows  the  sins  of  men,  he  knorcs  so  as  to  consider. 
He  not  only  knows  them,  but  intently  beholds  them,  his 
eye-lids  try  the  children  of  men,  Psa.  11.4;  a  metaphor 
taken  from  men,  that  contract  the  eye-lids  when  they 
would  accurately  behold  a  thing ;  it  is  not  a  transient  and 
careless  look.  Thou  hast  seen  it,  Psal.  10.  14;  thou  hast 
intently  beheld  it,  as  the  word  properly  signifies :  he  be- 
holds and  knows  the  actions  of  every  particular  man,  as 
if  there  were  none  but  he  in  the  world.  And  doth  not 
only  know,  but  ponder,  Prov.  5.  21,  and  consider  their 
works,  Psa.  33.  15.  He  is  not  a  bare  spectator,  but  a 
diligent  observer.  By  him  actions  are  weighed,  1  Sam. 
2.  3  ;  to  see  Avhat  degree  of  good  or  evil  there  is  in  them, 
what  there  is  to  blemish  them,  what  to  advantage  them, 
what  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  action  is.  Con- 
sideration takes  in  every  circumstance  of  the  considered 
object :  notice  is  taken  of  the  place  where,  the  minute 
when,  the  mercy  against  which  it  is  committed  ;  the 
number  of  them  is  exact  in  God's  book  ;  they  have  tempt- 
ed me  now  these  ten  times,  Numb.  14.  22,  against  the 
demonstrations  of  my  glory  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness. 
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The  whole  guilt  in  every  circumstance  is  spread  before 
him  :  his  knowledge  of  men's  sins  is  not  confused,  such  an 
imperfection  an  infinite  understanding  cannot  be  subject 
to,  it  is  exact,  for  biiquityis  marked bej ore  him.  Jer.  2.  22. 

5.  God  knows  men's  miscarriage  so  as  to  judge.  This 
use  his  omniscience  is  put  to,  to  maintain  liis  sovereign 
authority  in  the  exercise  of  his  justice:  his  notice  of 
the  sins  of  men  is  in  order  to  a  just  retribution.  Thou 
hast  seen  miseh'iej'  to  requite  it  iviih  thy  liand,  Psa.  10. 
14.  The  eye  of  his  knowledge  directs  the  hand  of 
his  justice ;  and  no  sinful  action  that  falls  under  his  cog- 
nizance, but  Mill  fall  under  his  revenge ;  they  can  as  little 
escape  his  censure  as  they  can  his  knowledge  :  he  is  a 
witness  in  his  omniscience,  that  he  may  be  a  judge  in  his 
righteousness:  he  knoivs  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  so  as  to 
hate  their  works,  and  testify  his  abhorrence  of  that  which 
is  oi high  'catue  with  me?!.  Luke  ]6.  15.  Sin  is  not  pre- 
ser\  ed  in  his  understanding,  or  written  down  in  his  book 
to  be  moth-eaten  as  an  old  manuscript,  but  to  be  opened 
one  day,  and  copied  out  in  the  consciences  of  men  :  he 
writes  them  to  publish  them,  and  sets  them  in  the  light 
of  his  countenance,  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of  their 
consciences.  What  a  terrible  consideration  is  it  to  think 
that  the  sins  of  a  day  are  upon  record  in  an  infallible 
understanding,  much  more  the  sins  of  a  week ;  what  a 
number  then  do  the  sins  of  a  month,  a  year,  ten  or  forty 
years  arise  to?  How  many  actions  against  charity, 
against  sincerity  ;  what  an  infinite  number  is  there  of 
them,  all  bound  up  in  the  court  rolls  of  God's  omni- 
science, in  order  to  trial,  to  be  brought  out  before  the 
eyes  of  men  ?  Who  can  seriously  consider  all  those 
bonds,  reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  God's  knowledge  to  be 
sued  out  against  the  sinner  in  due  time,  without  an  inex- 
pressible horror  ? 

4.  The  fourth  use  of  this  exhortation.  Let  us  have  a 
sense  of  God's  knowledge  upon  our  hearts.  All  wickedness 
springs  fi'om  want  of  a  due  consideration  and  sense  of  it. 
David  concludes  it  so,  The  proud  rose  against  him,  and 
'violent  men  sought  after  his  soul,  because  they  did  not  set 
God  before  them,  Psal  86.  14.     They  think  God  doth  not 
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know,  and  therefore  care  not  what,  nor  how  they  act. 
When  the  fear  of  this  attribute  is  removed,  a  door  is  open- 
ed to  all  impiety.  What  is  there  so  villanous  but  the 
minds  of  men  will  attempt  to  act?  What  reverence  of  a 
Deity  can  be  left  when  the  sense  of  his  infinite  under- 
standiuij  is  extinmiished  ?  What  faith  could  there  be  in 
iudo:ments  in  witnesses?  Ilow  would  t!ie  foundations  of 
imman  society  be  overturned ;  the  pillars  upon  wliich 
commerce  stands  be  utterly  broken  and  dissolved?  What 
society  can  be  jH'eserved,  if  this  be  not  truly  believed  and 
faithfully  stuck  to  ?  But  how  easily  would  oaths  be  swal- 
lowed and  quickly  violated,  if  the  sense  of  this  perfec- 
tion were  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  ?  What  fear 
could  they  have  of  calling  to  witness  a  Being  they  imagine 
blind  and  ignorant?  i\Ien  secretly  imagine  that  Ciod 
knows  not,  or  soon  forgets,  and  then  make  bold  to  sin 
against  him.  How  much  does  it  therefore  concern  us  to 
cherish  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of  this  ?  If  God  writes 
us  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  as  the  expression  is,  to  re- 
member us,  let  us  engrave  him  upon  the  tables  of  our  hearts 
to  remember  him.  It  would  be  a  good  motto  to  write  upon 
our  minds,  God  knows  all,  he  is  of  infinite  understanding. 
1.  This  would  give  check  to  much  iniquity.  Can  a 
man's  conscience  easily  and  delightfully  swallow  that 
which  he  is  sensible  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  God, 
when  it  is  hateful  to  the  eye  of  his  holiness,  and  renders 
the  actor  odious  to  him  ?  Doth  he  not  see  my  wai/s,  and 
count  all  my  steps,  saith  Job,  chap.  41.  4.  To  what 
end  doth  he  fix  this  consideradon  ?  To  keep  him  from 
wanton  glances ;  temptations  have  no  encouragement  to 
come  near  him  that  is  constantly  armed  with  the 
thoughts  that  his  sin  is  booked  in  God's  omniscience. 
If  any  impudent  devil  hath  the  face  to  tempt  us,  we 
should  not  have  the  impudence  to  join  issue  with  him 
under  the  sense  of  an  infinite  understanding.  How 
fruitless  would  his  wiles  be  against  this  consideration  ? 
How  easily  would  his  snares  be  broken  by  one  sensible 
thought  of  this  ?  This  Solomon  prescribes  to  allay  the 
heat  of  carnal  imaginations,  Prov.  5.  20,  21.  It  were 
a  useful  question  to  ask,    at  the  appearance  of  every 
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temptation,  at  the  enti'ance  upon  every  action,  as  the 
cliurch  did  in  temptations  to  idolatry ;  Shall  not  God 
search  this  out,  for  he  hiou'S  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
Psal.  44.  21.  His  understanding  comprehends  us  more 
than  our  consciences  can  our  acts,  or  our  understanding 
our  thoughts.  Who  durst  speak  treason  against  a  prince, 
if  he  were  sure  he  heard  him,  or  that  it  would  come  to 
his  knowledge  ?  A  sense  of  God's  knowledge  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  hrst  motion,  and  inward  contrivance  would 
bar  the  accomplishment  and  execution.  The  consider- 
ation of  God's  infinite  understanding  would  cry  Stand,  to 
the  first  glances  of  the  heart  to  sin. 

2.  It  would  make  us  watchful  over  our  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Should  we  harbour  any  unworthy  thoughts  in 
our  cabinet,  if  our  heads  and  hearts  were  possessed  with 
this  useful  tmth,  that  God  knoxcs  every  thing  which  comes 
into  our  ininds,  Ezek.  \\.  5.  We  should  as  much  blush 
at  the  rising  of  impure  thoughts  before  the  understanding 
of  God,  as  at  the  discovery  of  unworthy  actions  to  the 
knowledge  of  men :  If  we  lived  under  a  sense,  that  not 
a  thought  of  all  those  millions  which  flutter  about  our 
minds  can  be  concealed  from  him ;  how  watchful  and 
careful  should  Ave  be  of  our  hearts  and  thoughts  ? 

3.  It  would  be  a  goodi  preparation  to  every  duty.  This 
consideration  should  be  the  preface  to  every  service ;  the 
divine  understanding  knows  how  I  now  act.  This  would 
engage  us  to  serious  intention,  and  quell  wandering  and 
distracting  fancies;  mIio  would  come  before  God  with 
a  careless  and  ignorant  soul,  under  a  sense  of  his  infinite 
understanding,  and  prerogative  of  searching  the  heart? 
O  thou  that  sittest  in  heaven,  was  a  consideration  the 
psalmist  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  prayer,  Psal.  123. 
].  Whereby  he  testifies  not  only  an  apprehension  of 
the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  but  of  his  omniscience ; 
as  one  sitting  above  beholds  all  that  is  below;  would 
we  offer  to  God  such  raw  and  undigested  petitions; 
would  there  be  so  much  flatness  in  our  services  ;  should 
our  hearts  so  often  wander ;  would  any  hang  down  their 
heads  like  a  bulrush,  by  an  affected  or  counterfeit 
humility,    while   the   heart  is   filled   with  pride,    if  we 
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actuated  faith  in  this  attribute  ?  No,  our  prayers  would 
be  more  sound,  our  devotions  more  vigorous,  our  hearts 
more  close,  our  spirits  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab, 
more  swift  in  their  motions ;  every  thing  would  be  done 
by  us  with  all  our  might,  which  would  be  very  feeble 
and  faint,  if  we  conceived  God  to  be  of  a  finite  under- 
standing like  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  before  every 
duty,  not  draw,  but  open  the  curtains  between  God  and 
our  souls,  and  think  that  we  are  going  before  him  that 
sees  us,  before  him  that  knows  us.  And  the  stronger 
impressions  of  the  divine  knowledge  are  upon  our  minds, 
the  better  would  our  preparation  be  for,  and  the  more 
active  our  frames  in  every  service ;  and  certainly  we  may 
judge  of  the  suitableness  of  our  preparations,  by  the 
sti^ength  of  such  impressions  upon  us. 

4.  This  would  tend  to  make  us  sincere  in  our  whole 
course.  This  prescription  David  gave  to  Solomon,  to 
maintain  a  soundness  and  health  of  spirit  in  his  walk 
before  God ;  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son,  know  the  God 
of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  for 
the  Lord  understands  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts^ 
1  Chron.  28.  9.  Josephus  gives  this  reason  for  Abel's 
holiness,  that  he  believed  God  was  ignorant  of  nothing. 
*  As  the  doctrine  of  omniscience  is  the  foundation  of 
all  religion ;  so  the  impression  of  it  would  promote  the 
practice  of  all  religion.  When  all  our  ways  are  imagined 
by  us  to  be  before  the  Lord,  we  shall  then  keep  his 
precepts,  Psal.  119.  168.  And  we  can  never  be  perfect 
or  sincere,  till  we  walk  before  God,  Gen.  17.  1,  as 
under  the  eye  of  God's  knowledge.  What  we  speak, 
what  we  think,  what  we  act  is  in  his  sight ;  he  knows 
every  place  where  we  are,  every  thing  that  we  do,  as 
well  as  Christ  knew  Nathaniel  under  the  fig-tree.  As 
he  is  too  powerful  to  be  vanquished,  so  he  is  too  under- 
standing to  be  deceived  ;  the  sense  of  this  would  make 
us  walk  with  as  much  care,  as  if  the  understanding  of 
all  men  comprehended  us  and  our  actions. 

5.  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  would  make  us 

*"  Antiquit,  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
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humble.     How  dejected  would  a  person  be,  if  he  were 
sure  all  the  angels  in  heaven  and  men  upon  earth,  per- 
fectly knew  his  crimes,  with  all  their  aggravations  ?     But 
what  is  created  knowledge  to  an  infinite  and  just  censur- 
ing understandins;  ?     Mlien  we  consider  that  he  knows 
our    actions,    whereof   there   are    multitudes,    and   our 
thoughts,  whereof  there  are  millions ;   that  he  views  uU 
the  blessings  bestowed  upon  us ;  all  the  injuries  we  have 
returned  to  him ;  that  he  exactly  knows  his  own  bounty, 
and   our  ingratitude  ;    all  the   idolatry,  blasphemy,   and 
secret  enmity  in  every  man's  heart  against  him  ;  all  tyran- 
nical oppressions,    hidden  lusts,  omissions   of  necessary 
duties,  violation  of  plain  prece])ts,  every  foolish  imagin- 
ation, with  all  the  circumstances  of  them,  and  that  per- 
fectly in  their  full  anatomy,  every  mite  of  unworthiness 
and  wickedness  in  every  circumstance  ;  and  add  to  this 
his  knowledge,  the  wonders  of  his  patience,  which  are 
miraculous  upon  the  score  of  his  omniscience,  that  he 
is  not  as  quick  in  his  revenge,  as  he  is  in  his  understand- 
ing ;   but  is  so  far  from  intlicting  punishment,  that  he 
continues  his  former  benefits,  arms  not  his  justice  against 
us,  but  solicits  our  repentance,  and  waits  to  be  gracious 
M  ith  all  this  knowledge  of  our  crimes ;  should  not  the 
consideration    of  this   melt  our  hearts   into  humiliation 
before  him,  and  make  us  earnest  in  begging  forgiveness 
of  him  ? 

^gain,  do  we  not  all  find  a  worm  in  our  best  fruit,  a 
tlaw  in  our  soundest  duties  ?  Shall  any  of  us  vaunt,  as  if 
G  od  beheld  only  the  gold,  and  not  any  dross ;  as  if  he 
knew  one  thing  only,  and  not  another  ?  If  we  knew  some- 
thing by  ourselves  to  cheer  us,  do  we  not  also  know 
something,  yea,  many  things  to  condemn  us,  and  there- 
fore to  humble  us  ?  Let  the  sense  of  God's  infinite  know- 
ledge therefore  be  an  incentive  and  argument  for  more  hu- 
miliation in  us.  If  we  know  enough  to  render  ourselves 
vile  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much  more  doth  God  know  to 
render  us  vile  in  his ! 

6\  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  should 
make  us  to  acquiesce  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him  in  every 
strait.     In  public,  in  private  :  he  knows  all  cases,  and  he 
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knows  all  remedies ;  he  knows  the  seasons  of  bringing 
them,  and  he  knows  the  seasons  of  removing  them,  for 
his  own  glory.  What  is  contingent  in  respect  of  us,  and 
of  our  fore-knowledge,  and  in  respect  of  second  causes,  is 
not  so  in  regard  of  God's,  who  hath  the  knowledije  of 
the  futurition  of  all  things.  He  knows  all  causes  in  them- 
selves, and  therefore  knows  what  every  cause  will  pro- 
duce, what  will  be  the  event  of  every  counsel  and  of  every 
action.  How  should  we  commit  ourselves  to  this  God  of 
infinite  understanding,  who  knows  all  things,  and  fore- 
knows every  thing,  that  cannot  be  forced  through  igno- 
rance to  take  new  counsel,  or  be  surprized  with  any  thing 
that  can  happen  to  us  ?  This  use  the  Psalmist  makes  of 
it.  Thou  hast  seen  it,  thepoo)^  committeth  himself  unto  thee, 
Psal.  10.  14;  though  some  trust  in  chariots  and  horses, 
some  in  counsel  and  counsellors,  some  in  their  arms  and 
courage,  and  some  in  mere  vanity  and  nothing,  yet  let 
us  remember  the  name  and  nature  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
his  divine  perfections,  of  which  this  of  his  infinite  under- 
standing and  omniscience  is  none  of  the  least,  but  so  ne- 
cessary, that  without  it  he  could  not  be  God,  and  the 
whole  world  would  be  a  mere  chaos  and  confusion. 
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fO  GOD  ONLY  WISE,  BE  GLORY  THROUGH  JESUS  GHRIST 
FOR  EVER.    AMEN. 


PART    I. 


REMARKS,    PROPOSITIONS,    AND   ARGUMENTS,    ON    TH-l!; 
WISDOM    OF    GOD. 


Genei^al  observations — Satanic  character  of  wicked  men— 
Satan  to  be  subdued  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world-^Trutli 
victorious — Faith  looks  to  the  foundation  of  the  promises 
— Leaves  the  season  of  acco??iplishmetit  to  divine  wisdom 
' — The  atttnbutes  of  God  bear  a  comfortable  aspect  to  be^ 
lievers — Their  stability  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  God 
- — Perseverance  in  grace  a  gospel  doctrine — The  gospel 
the  sole  means  of  the  Christian  establishment — TJie  gos- 
pel the  revelation  ofChi^ist — The  excellence  of  the  gospel 
— An  everlasti7ig  gospel — Divine  truth  mysterious — 
Connection  of  the  old  and  new  testaments — All  truth  to 
he  derived  from  scripture— Goodness  of  God — Holiness 
of  the  gospel— Acceptable  obedience — Faith  and  obedience 
distinct — Inseparable — Commentary  on  the  text. 


X  HIS  chapter  being  the  last  of  this  epistle,  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  charitable  and  friendly  salutations  and  com- 
mendations of  particular  persons,  according  to  the  easi- 
ness and  strength  of  their  several  graces,  and  their  labour 
of  love  for  the  interest  of  God  and  his  people.     In  ver. 
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1 7,  lie  warns  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  gospel 
doctrine  M'hich  had  been  taught  them,  by  the  plausible 
pretences  and  insinuations,  which  the  corrupters  of  the 
doctrine  and  rule  of  Christ  never  want  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  carnal  wisdon).  The  advocates  of  soul-de- 
stroying errors  may  walk  about  the  world  in  disguise,  and 
by  ^ood  words  andj'air  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
simple,  ver.  1 8 ;  and  for  their  encouragement  to  a  con- 
stancy in  the  gospel  doctrine,  he  assures  them,  that  all 
w4io  would  dispossess  them  of  truth  to  possess  them  with 
vanity,  are  but  Satan's  instruments,  and  w  ill  fall  under  the 
ii3,me  captivity  and  yoke  with  their  principal ;  The  God 
oj' peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly,  ver.  20. 

Whence  observe,  1 .  All  corrupters  of  divine  truth,  and 
troublers  of  the  church's  peace,  are  no  better  than  devils. 
Our  Saviour  thought  the  name  Satan  a  title  merited  by 
Peter,  w  hen  he  breathed  out  advice  which  was  as  an  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  gospel,  the  death  of  Christ,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  gospel  truth ;  and  the  apostle  concludes  them 
under  the  same  character  which  hinder  the  superstruc- 
ture, and  would  mix  their  chaflf  with  his  wheat;  Get  thee 
behind  7?ie,  Satan,  Matt.  16.  23.  It  is  not,  get  thee  behind 
me,  Simon  ;  or,  get  thee  behind  me,  Peter ;  but.  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  to  me :  thou  dost 
oppose  thyself  to  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  authority 
of  God,  to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  the  good  of 
the  world.  A%  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so 
is  Satan  the  spirit  of  falsehood.  As  the  Holy  Ghost  in- 
spires believers  with  truth,  so  doth  the  devil  corrupt  un- 
believers with  error.  Let  us  cleave  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  that  we  may  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  fallen  angels,  and  not  be  barely  reckoned  as  ene- 
mies of  God,  but  in  league  with  the  greatest  enemy  to  his 
glory  in  the  world. 

2.  The  reconciler  of  the  world  will  be  the  subducy  of 
Satan.  The  God  of  peace  sent  the.  Frince  of  peace  to  be 
the  restorer  of  his  rights,  and  to  beat  in  pieces  the  usur- 
per of  them.  As  a  God  of  truth  he  will  make  good  his 
promise  ;  as  a  God  of  peace  he  will  perfect  the  design  his 
Tvisdom  has  laid,  and  beo;un  to  perform.     In  subduing 
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Satan  he  will  be  the  conqueror  of  his  instruments ;  he  saith 
not,  God  shall  bruise  your  troublers  and  heretics,  but  aS'^- 
tan.  The  fall  of- a  general  proves  the  rout  of  the  army. 
Since  God,  as  a  God  of  peace,  hath  delivered  his  OAvn,  he 
will  perfect  the  victory,  and  make  them  cease  from  bruis- 
ing the  heel  of  his  spiritual  seed. 

3.  Divine  evangelical  truth  shall  be  victorious.  No 
weapon  formed  against  it  shall  prosper.  The  head  of 
the  Avicked  shall  fall  as  low  as  the  feet  of  the  godly.  The 
devil  never  yet  blustered  in  the  world,  but  he  met  at  last 
with  disappointment.  His  fall  has  been  like  lightnings 
sudden,  certain,  vanishing. 

4.  Faith  must  look  back  as  far  as  the  foundation  pro- 
mise. The  God  oi peace  shall  bruise  Satan.  The  apostle 
seems  to  allude  to  the  first  promise.  Gen.  2.  15.  A  pro- 
mise that  hath  vigour  to  nourish  the  church  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  :  it  is  the  standing  cordial ;  out  of  this  promise 
all  the  rest  have  taken  their  birth.  The  promises  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  desisined  for  those  under  the  New,  and 
the  full  performance  of  them  is  to  be  expected,  and  will 
be  enjoyed  by  them.  It  is  a  mighty  strengthening  to  faith, 
to  trace  tlie  footsteps  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom,  from 
the  threatening  against  the  serpent  in  Eden,  to  the  bruise 
he  received  in  Calvary,  and  the  triumph  over  him  upon 
mount  Olivet. 

5.  We  are  to  confide  in  the  promise  of  God^but  leave 
the  season  of  its  accomplishment  to  his  wisdom.  He  A\ill 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet,  therefore  do  not  doubt  it  ; 
and  .*^/?or//?/,' therefore  wait  for  it.  Shortly  it  will  be  done, 
that  is,  quickly,  when  you  think  it  may  be  a  great  way 
off;  or  shortly,  that  is,  seasonably,  when  Satan's  rage  is 
hottest.  God  is  the  best  judge  of  the  seasons  of  distri- 
buting'his  own  mercies,  and  revealing  his  own  glory.  It 
is  enough  to  encourage  our  waiting,  that  it  will  be,  and 
that  it  will  be  shortly ;  but  we  must  not  measure  God  s 
shortly  by  our  minutes. 

The  apostle  after  this  concludes  with  a  comfortable 

prayer,  that  since  they  were  liable  to  many  temptations, 

to  turn  their  backs  upon   the  doctrine  which  they  had 

;4earned;  yet  he  desires  God,  who  had  brought  them  to 
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the  knowledge  of  his  truth,  would  confirm  them  in  the  be- 
lief of  it,  since  it  was  the  i»;ospcl  of  Christ,  his  dear  Son,. 
and  a  mystery  he  had  kept  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  now 
brought  forth  to  the  world  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient 
prophesies,  and  now  had  published  to  all  nations  for  that 
end  that  it  miglit  be  obeyed  ;  and  concludes  with  a  dox- 
ology  of  i>raise,  to  him  who  ivas  only  wise  to  ctfect  his  own 
purposes;  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you^ 
according  to  my  gospel  and  the  preaciujig  of  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  which  was  hefd 
secret  since  the  world  began ;  bat  now  is  made  manijesty 
and  by  the  scri])tures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  everlasting  God,  made  knoxvn  to  all  na- 
tions for  the  obedience  of  faith,  ver.  25,  26,  27.     This 
doxology  is  interlaced  with  many  comforts  for  the  Ro- 
mans ;  he  explains  the  causes  of  this  glory  to  God,  Jmver 
and  wisdom;  power  to  establish  the  Romans  in  grace, 
which  includes  his  will.     This  he  proves  from  a  divine 
testimony,  viz.  the  gospel ;  the  gospel  committed  to  him, 
and  preached  by  him,  which  he  commends  by  calling  it 
the  preaching  (ff  Christ ;  and  describes  it,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  of  the  church,   from  the  adjuncts,  the 
obscurity  of  it  under  the  old  testament,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  it  under  the  new.     It  was  hid  from  the  former 
ages,  and  kept  in  silence ;  not  simply  and  absolutely,  but 
comparatively  and  in  part ;  because  in  the  old  testament, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  Judea,  and  was  preached  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country ;  To  them  he  gave  his  statutes  and 
his  judgments,  and  dealt  not  so  magnificently  with  any  na- 
tion, Psal.  147.  19,  20;  but  now  he  causes  it  to  spring 
with  greater  majesty  out  of  those  naiTow  bounds,  and 
spread  its  wings  about  the  world.     This  manifestation  of 
tlie  gospel  he  declares  first  from  the  subject,  all  natiojis. 
2.  From  the  principal  efficient  cause  of  it,  the  command- 
ment and  order  of  God :  3.  The  instrumental  cause,  the 
prophetic  scriptures :  4.  From  the  end  of  it,  the  obedience 
(f  faith.* 

1.  Observe,  the  glorious  attributes  of  God  bear  a  co7?i~ 

*  Gomatus  in  loc. 
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fortahle  respect  to  believers.  Power  and  wisdom  are  here 
mentioned  as  two  props  of  their  faith;  his  power  here 
includes  his  goodness.  Power  to  liclp,  without  will  to 
assist,  is  a  dry  source  of  comfort.  The  apostle  mentions 
not  God's  power  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  for  that 
of  itself  is  no  more  comfort  to  men  than  it  is  to  devils ;  but 
as  considered  in  the  gospel  covenant,  his  power,  as  well  as 
his  other  perfections,  are  ingiedients  in  that  cordial  of 
God's  being  our  God.  We  should  never  think  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  divine  nature,  without  considering  the  duties 
they  demand,  and  gatliering  the  honey  they  present. 

2.  Observe  the  stability  of  a  gracious  soul  depends  upon 
the  wisdom,  as  zcell  as  the  power  of  God.  It  would  be 
a  disrepute  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  if  that  should  be 
totally  vanquished  which  was  introduced  by  his  mighty 
arm,  and  rooted  in  the  soul  by  irresistible  grace.  It 
would  speak  a  w  ant  of  strength  to  maintain  it,  or  a  change 
of  resolution,  and  so  would  be  no  honour  to  the  Avisdoui 
of  his  first  design.  It  is  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of  an  ar- 
tificer, to  let  a  work  wherein  he  determined  to  shew  the 
greatness  of  his  skill,  to  be  dashed  in  pieces,  when  he 
had  power  to  preserve  it.  God  designed  every  gracious 
soul  for  a  piece  of  his  workmanship ;  and  will  not  have 
the  skill  of  his  grace  defeated.  If  any  soul  which  he 
hath  graciously  conquered  should  be  wrested  from  him, 
what  could  be  thought,  but  that  his  power  is  enfeebled  ? 
If  deserted  by  him,  what  could  be  imagined,  but  that  he 
repented  of  his  labour,  and  altered  his  counsel,  as  if 
rashly  undertaken  ?  These  Romans  w  ere  rugged  spirits, 
and  lay  in  a  filthy  quarry,  for  so  the  apostle  represents 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  heathen,  Rom.  1.  19.  and 
would  he  throAv  them  away,  or  leave  them  to  the  power 
of  his  enemy,  after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  them, 
to  fit  tliem  for  his  building?  Did  he  not  foresee  the  de- 
signs of  Satan  against  them ;  what  stratagems  he  would 
use  to  defeat  his  purposes  and  strip  him  of  the  honour  of 
his  work ;  and  would  God  so  gratify  his  enemy,  and  disgrace 
his  own  wisdom?  This  would  be  deserting  what  hath 
been  acted  as  a  real  repentance,  and  would  argue  impru- 
dence in  the  first  resolve  and  attempt. 
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The  gospel  is  called  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  Eph. 
3,  10,  the  fruit  of  it  in  the  heart  of  any  person,  which  is 
a  main  design  of  it,  hath  a  title  to  the  same  character ; 
and  shall  this  grace,  which  is  the  product  of  this  gospel, 
and  therefore  the  birth  of  manifold  wisdom,  be  suppressed  ? 
It  is  at  God's  hand  we  must  seek  our  establishment,  and 
act  faith  upon  these  two  attributes  of  God.  Pozver  is  no 
ground  to  expect  stability,  without  zvisdoin  interesting  the 
agent  in  it,  and  finding  out  and  applying  the  means  for  it. 
Wisdom  is  naked  v.'ithout  power  to  act,  and  power  is  use- 
less without  wisdom  to  direct. 

3,  Observe,  perseverance  of  believers  in  grace,  is  a  gos- 
pel doctrine.  According  to  my  gospel :  My  gospel  minis- 
terially, according  to  that  gospel  doctiine  1  have  taught 
you  in  this  epistle ;  (for  as  the  prophets  were  comments 
upon  the  law,  so  are  the  epistles  upon  the  gospel :)  This 
very  doctrine  he  had  discoursed  of,  Rom.  8,  38,  39,  where 
he  tells  them,  that  neither  death  nor  life,  the  terrors  of  a 
cruel  death,  or  the  allurements  of  an  honourable  and  plea- 
sant life,  nor  principalities  and  powers,  with  all  their  sub" 
tilty  and  strength  ;  not  the  things  we  have  before  us,  nor 
the  promises  of  a  future  felicity ;  neither  the  angels  in 
heaven,  or  devils  in   hell,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 

from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  So 
that,  according  to  my  gospel,  may  be  according  to  that  de- 
claration of  the  gospel,  which  I  have  made  in  this  epis- 
tle, which  not  only  promises  the  first  creating  grace,  but 
the  perfecting  and  croAvning  grace  ;  for  not  only  the  being 
of  grace,  but  the  health,  liveliness,  and  perpetuity  of 
grace  is  the  fruit  of  the  7iew  covenant,  Jer.  32.  40. 

4.  Observe,  that  the  gospel  is  the  sole  means  of  a 
christians  establishment.  According  to  my  gospel,  that  is, 
by  my  gospel.  The  gospel  is  the  instrumental  cause  of 
our  spiritual  hfe,  it  is  the  cause  also  of  the  continuance  of 
it ;  it  is  the  seed  whereby  w^e  were  born,  and  the  milk 
whereby  we  are  nourished,  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  sal- 
vation, and  therefore  to  all  the  degrees  of  it.  Sanctfy  them 
by  thy  truth,  John  17.  17.  or  through  tliy  truth;  by  or 
through  his  truth  he  sanctifies  us,  and  by  the  same  truth 
he  estabhaheth  us :  the  first  sanctification,  and  the  pro- 
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gress  of  it,  the  first  lineaments  and  the  last  colours,  are 
Avrought  by  the  gospel.  The  gospel  therefore  ought  to 
be  known,  studied,  and  considered  by  us.  It  is  the  char- 
ter of  our  inheritance,  and  the  security  for  our  standing. 
The  law  acquaints  us  with  our  duty,  but  contributes  no- 
thing to  our  strenQ;th  and  settlement. 

5.  Observe,  the  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ,  ver.  25.  According  to  my  gospel,  and 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  discovery  of  the  mys- 
tery, and  redemption,  and  salvation,  in  and  by  him.  It 
is  Genitivis  objecti,  that  preaching  wherein  Christ  is  de- 
clared and  set  out,  with  the  benefits  accruing  by  him. 
This  is  the  privilege,  the  wisdom  of  God  reserved  for 
the  latter  times,  M-iiich  the  old  testament  church  had  only 
under  a  veil. 

6.  Observe,  it  is  a  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  .gospel, 
that  it  had  the  Son  of  God  for  its  publisher — the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  first  preached  to  Adam  in 
Paradise  by  God,  and  afterwards  published  by  Christ  in 
person  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  It  was  not  the  in- 
vention of  man,  but  copied  from  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther by  him  that  lay  in  his  bosom.  The  gospel  we  have, 
is  the  same  which  our  Saviour  himself  preached  when  he 
was  in  the  world :  he  preached  it  not  to  the  Romans ; 
but  the  same  gosj^el  he  preached  is  transmitted  to 
the  Romans.  It  therefore  commands  our  respect;  who- 
ever slights  it,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  slighted  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  were  he  in  person  to  sound  it  i'rom  his  own  lips. 
The  validity  of  a  proclamation  is  derived  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince  that  dictates  it  and  orders  it ;  yet  the 
greater  the  person  that  publisheth  it,  the  more  dishonour 
is  cast  upon  the  authority  of  the  prince  that  enjoins  it,  if 
it  be  contemned.  The  everlasting  God  ordained  it,  and 
the  eternal  Son  published  it. 

7.  Observe,  the  gospel  was  of  an  eternal  resolution, 
though  of  a  temporary  revelation,  ver.  25.  According 
to  the  retelatioH  of  the  mysterij,  li^hich  was  kept  secret 
since  the  icorld  began.  It  is  an  everlasting  gospel.  It 
■was  a  promise  before  the  world  began,  Tit.  1.2.  It  was 
not  a  new  invention,  but  only  kept  secret  among  the 
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Arcana,  in  the  breast  of  the  Ahnighty.  It  was  hidden 
from  angels,  for  the  depths  of  it  are  not  yet  fully  made 
known  to  them ;  their  desire  to  look  into  it,  speaks  yet  a 
deficiency  in  their  knowledge  of  it,  1  Pet.  1.  12.  It  was 
published  in  Paradise,  but  in  such  words  as  Adam  did 
not  fully  understand  :  it  was  both  discovered  and  clouded 
in  the  smoke  of  sacrifices :  it  was  wrapped  up  in  a  veil 
under  the  law,  but  not  opened  till  the  deatli  of  the 
Kedeemer :  it  Avas  then  plainly  said  to  the  cities  of  Judah, 
behold,  your  God  comes.  The  whole  transaction  of  it 
li;etween  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  was  from  eternity ;  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  it.  Let  us  not  then 
regard  the  gospel  as  a  novelty  ;  the  consideration  of  it,  as 
one  of  God's  cabinet  rarities,  should  enhance  our  estima- 
tion of  it.  No  traditions  of  men,  no  invention  of  vain 
wits  that  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  God,  should  have  the 
same  credit  with  that  which  bears  date  from  eternity. 

8.  Observe,  that  divine  truth  is  mysterious.  Accor- 
ding to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  Christ  manifested  in 
the  flesh.  The  whole  scheme  of  godliness  is  a  mystery. 
No  man  or  anfiel  could  imagine  how  two  natures  so  dis- 
tant  as  the  divine  and  human  should  be  united  ;  how  the 
same  person  should  be  criminal  and  rigliteous  ;  how  a 
just  God  should  have  a  satisfaction  and  sinful  man  a 
justification ;  how  the  sin  should  be  punished  and  the 
sinner  saved.  None  could  imagine  such  a  w^ay  of  justi- 
fication, as  the  apostle  in  this  epistle  declares :  it  was  a 
mystery  when  hid  under  the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  a 
mystery  to  the  prophets,  when  it  sounded  fi^om  their 
mouths ;  they  searched  it  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend it,   1  Pet.  r.  10,  11. 

If  it  be  a  mystery,  it  is  humbly  to  be  submitted  to  : 
mysteries  surmount  human  reason.  The  study  of  the 
gospel  must  not  be  with  a  yawning  and  careless  frame. 
Trades  you  call  mysteries,  are  not  learned  sleeping  and 
nodding ;  diligence  is  required,  we  must  be  disciples  at 
God's  feet.  As  it  had  God-  for  the  author,  so  we  must 
have  God  for  the  teacher  of  it ;  the  contrivance  was  his, 
and  the  illumination  of  our  minds  must  be  from  him. 
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As  God  only  manifested  the  gospel,  so  he  only  can  open 
our  eyes  to  see  the  mysteries  of  Christ  in  it. 

In  ver.  26,  we  may  observe,  1.  The  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  veri/i/  the  substajice  of  the  Nea\  and  the. 
New  evidences,  the  authority  of  the  Old.  Bif  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  "prophets  made  known.  I'he  Old  Testa- 
ment credits  the  New,  and  the  New  illustrates  the  Old. 
The  New  Testament  is  a  comment  upon  the  prophetic 
part  of  the  Old.  The  Old  shews  the  promises  and  pre- 
dictions of  God,  and  the  New  sliews  the  performance  : 
what  was  foretold  in  the  Old  is  fulfilled  in  the  New ;  the 
predictions  are  cleared  by  the  events.  The  predictions  of 
the  Old  are  divine,  because  they  are  above  the  reason  of 
man  to  foreknow :  none  but  an  infinite  knowledge  could 
foretel  them,  because  none  but  an  infinite  wisdom  could 
order  all  things  for  the  accomplishment  of  them. 

The  christian  religion  hath  then  the  surest  foundation, 
since  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  wherein  it  is  fore- 
told, are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  owned  by  the  Jews 
and  many  heathens,  which  are,  and  were  the  great  ene- 
mies of  Christ.     The  Old  Testament  is  therefore  to  be 
read  for  the  strengthening  of  our  faith.      Our  blessed 
Saviour  himself  draws  the  streams  of  his  doctrine  from 
the  Old  Testament :  he  clears  up  the  promise  of  eternal 
life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  from  the  words 
of  the  covenant,  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  8^c.  Mat, 
2^.  32.     And  our  apostle  clears  up  the  doctrine  oijusti" 
feation  by  faith  from   God's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Rom.  4.     It  must  be  read,  and  it  must  be  read  as  it  is 
written.     It   was  written  to  a  gospel   end,   it  must  be 
studied  with  a  gospel  spirit.     The  Old  Testament  was 
written  to  give  credit  to  the  New,  when  it  should   be 
manifested  in  the  world.     It  must  be  read  by  us  to  give 
strength  to  our  faith,  and  establish  us  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity.     How  many  view  it  as  a  bare  story,  an 
almanack  out  of  date,  and  regard  it  as  a  dry  bone,  with- 
out extracting  from  it  the  evangelical  marrow  ?  Christ  is, 
in  Genesis,  Abraham's  seed ;  in  David's  Psalms  and  the 
p'ophets,  the  Messiah  and  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
S.  Observe  the  antiquity  of  the  gospel  is  made  mani- 
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fest  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets.  It  was  of  as 
ancient  a  date  as  any  prophecy :  tlie  first  prophecy  was 
nothing  else  but  a  gospel  charter ;  it  was  not  made  at  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  but  made  manifest.  It  then  rose 
up  to  its  meridian  lustre,  and  sprung  out  of  the  clouds, 
therewith  it  was  before  obscured.  The  gospel  was 
preached  to  the  ancients  by  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  to 
the  Gentiles  by  the  Apostles  ;  Heb.  4.  2.  Unto  us  was 
the  Gospel  preached,  as  u  ell  as  unto  them.  To  them  first, 
to  us  after ;  to  them  indeed  more  cloudy,  to  us  more 
clear  ;  but  they  as  well  as  we,  were  Kvangelized,  as  the 
word  signifies. 

The  covenant  of  grace  was  the  same  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles.  Though  by  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  the 
gospel  light  was  clearer,  and  by  his  ascension  the  effu- 
sions of  the  spiiit  fuller  and  stronger ;  yet  the  believers 
under  the  Old  Testament,  saw  Clirist  in  the  swaddlinjr 
bands  of  legal  ceremonies,  and  the  lattice  of  prophetical 
writings ;  they  could  not  offer  one  sacrifice,  or  read  one 
prophecy  with  a  faith  of  the  right  stamp.  Abraham's 
justifying  faith  had  Christ  for  its  object,  though  it  was 
not  so  explicit  as  ours,  because  the  manifestation  was  not 
so  clear  as  ours. 

3.  Observe,  all  truth  is  to  be  drawn  from  scripture. 
The  apostle  refers  them  here  to  tlie  gospel  and  the  pro- 
])hets  :  the  scripture  is  the  source  of  divine  knowledge, 
not  the  traditions  of  men,  nor  reason  separate  from  scrip- 
ture. Whosoever  brings  anotlier  doctrine,  would  set  up 
another  Christ ;  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  what  is  writ- 
ten, nothino;  detracted  from  it.  He  doth  not  send  us  for 
ti'uth,  to  the  puddles  of  human  mventions,  to  the  enthu- 
.siasms  of  our  brain,  nor  to  the  see  of  Rome,  no  nor  to 
the  insti'uctions  of  angels ;  but  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, as  they  clear  up  the  declarations  of  the  apostles. 
The  church  of  Rome  is  not  made  here  the  standard  of 
truth ;  but  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  are  to  be  the 
touchstone  to  the  Romans,  for  the  trial  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel. 

4.  Observe,  how  great  is  the  goodness  of  God?  The 
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borders  of  grace  are  enlarged  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  hid 
under  the  skirts  of  the  Jews.  He  tlmt  was  so  long  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  is  now  also  manifest  to  be  the  God 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  gospel  is  now  made  knoxen  to  all 
nations,  according  to  the  coinmandment  oj  the  everlasting 
God.  Not  only  in  a  way  of  common  providence,  but 
special  grace ;  in  calling  them  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  to  justification  by  faith ;  he  hath  brought  strangers 
to  the  adoption  of  children,  and  lodged  them  undej  the 
wings  of  the  covenant,  that  were  before  alienated  from 
him  through  the  universal  corruption  of  nature.  Now 
he  hath  manifested  himself  a  God  of  truth,  mindful  of 
his  promise  in  blessing  all  nations  in  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham. The  fury  of  devils,  and  the  violence  of  men, 
could  not  hinder  the  propagation  of  this  gospel ;  its 
light  hath  been  dispersed  as  far  as  that  of  the  sun ;  and 
that  grace  that  sounded  in  the  Gentiles'  ears,  hath  bent 
many  of  their  hearts  to  the  obedience  of  it. 

5.  Observe,  that  libertinism  and  licentiousness ^??fi?  no 
encouragement  in  the  gospel.     It  was  made  known  to  all 
imtionsj'or  the  obedience  of  Jaith.     The  goodness  of  God 
is  published,  that  our  enmity  to  him  may  be  parted  with. 
Christ's  righteousness  is  not  offered  to  us  to  be  put  on, 
that  we  may  roll  more  warmly  in  our  sins.     The  doc- 
trine of  grace  commands  us  to  give  up  ourselves  to  Christ 
to  be  accepted  through  him,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him. 
Obedience  is  due  to  Cod,  as  a  sovereign  in  his  law ;  and 
it  is  due  out  of  gratitude,  as  he  is  a  God  of  grace  in 
the  gospel.    The  discovery  of  a  further  perfection  in  God 
weakens  not  the  right  of  another,  nor  the  obligation  of 
the  duty  the  former  attribute  claims  at  our  hands.     The 
gospel  frees  us  from  the  curse,  but  not  from  the  duty 
and  service ;   JVe  are  delivered  from  the  hands  of  ovr 
■enemies,  that  we  might  serve  God  in  holi?iess  and  righteous- 
7iess,  Luke  1.  74.     This  is  the  will  of  God  in  the  gospel, 
even  our  sancti/ication.      When  a  prince  strikes  off  a 
malefactor's   chains,    though  he   deliver  him   from   the 
punishments  of  his  crime,    he  frees  him  not  from   the 
duty  of  a  subject ;  his  pardon  adds  a  greater  obligation 
than  his    protection  did   before   while    he  was  loyal. 
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Christ's  righteousness  gives  us  a  title  to  heaven ;    but 
there  must  be  hohness  to  ^ive  us  a  litness  for  heaven. 

6".  Observe,  that  evangehcal  obedience,  or  the  obe- 
dience of  faith  is  only  acceptable  to  God.  Obedience 
of  faith ;  genitiviis  specici,  noting  the  kind  of  obedience 
God  requires;  an  obedience  springing  from  faith,  anima- 
ted and  influenced  by  faith.  Not  obedience  of  faith,  as 
though  faith  were  the  rule,  and  the  law  were  abrogated ; 
but  to  the  law  as  a  rule,  and  from  faith  as  a  principle. 
There  is  no  true  obedience  before  faith ;  JVitlwut  faith 
it  is  i?npossible  to  please  God,  Heb.  11.  6',  and  there- 
fore without  faith  impossible  to  obey  him.  A  good  work 
cannot  proceed  iVom  a  defiled  mind  and  conscience; 
and  without  faith  every  man's  mind  is  darkened,  and  his 
conscience  polluted,  Tit.  1.  15.  Faith  is  the  band  of 
union  to  Christ,  and  obedience  is  the  fruit  of  union ;  we 
cannot  bring  forth  fruit  w  ithout  being  branches,  and 
we  cannot  be  branches  without  believing,  John  15.  4,  5. 
legitimate  fruit  follows  upon  union  to  Christ,  not  before 
it :  That  you  should  be  man'ied  to  another,  even  to  him 
that  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  you  should  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  God,  Rom.  7,  4.  All  fruit  before  marriage 
is  bastard,  and  bastards  were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary. 
Our  persons  must  be  first  accepted  in  Christ,  before 
our  services  can  be  acceptable ;  those  works  are  not 
acceptable  where  the  person  is  not  pardoned.  Good 
works  flow  from  a  pure  heart ;  but  the  heart  cannot  be 
pure  before  faith.  All  the  good  works  reckoned  up  in 
the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  were  from  this  spring ; 
those  heroes  first  believed,  and  then  obeyed.  By  faith 
Abel  was  righteous  before  God,  without  it  his  sacrifice 
had  been  no  better  than  Cain's;  By  faith  Enoch  pleased 
God,  and  had  a  divine  testimony  to  his  obedience  befoi'e 
his  translation ;  By  faith,  Abraham  offcixd  up  Isaac, 
without  which  he  had  been  no  better  than  a  murderer. 
All  obedience  hath  its  root  in  faith,  and  is  not  done 
in  our  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  and  virtue  of 
another,  of  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  our  head 
and  root. 

7.  Observe,  faith  and  obedience  ai'e  distinct^  though 
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inseparable.  The  obedience  of  Jaith.  Faith  indeed  i';* 
obedience  to  a  gospel  command,  which  enjoins  us  to 
beheve ;  but  it  is  not  all  our  obedience.  Justification 
and  sanctification  are  distinct  acts  of  God  ;  justification 
respects  the  person,  sanctification  the  nature ;  justifica- 
tion is  first  in  order  of  nature,  and  sanctification  follows. 
They  are  distinct  but  inseparable ;  eveiy  justified  person 
hath  a  sanctified  nature,  and  every  sanctified  nature 
supposeth  a  justified  person.  So  faith  and  obedience 
are  distinct;  faith  as  the  principle,  obedience  as  the 
product ;  faith  as  the  cause,  obedience  as  the  effect ;  the 
cause  and  the  effect  are  not  the  same.  By  faith  we 
own  Christ  as  our  Lord ;  by  obedience  we  regulate  our- 
selves according  to  his  command.  The  acceptance  of 
the  relation  to  him  as  a  subject,  precedes  the  perfor- 
mance of  our  duty ;  by  faith  we  receive  his  law,  and  by 
obedience  we  fulfil  it.  Faith  makes  us  God's  children, 
Gal.  3.  9.6.  Obedience  manifests  us  to  be  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, JoJui  15.  8.  Faith  is  the  touchstone  of  obedience; 
the  touchstone,  and  that  which  is  tried  by  it,  are  not  the 
same.  But  though  they  are  distinct,  yet  they  are  in- 
separable. Faith  and  obedience  are  joined  together ; 
obedience  closely  follows  faith.  Faith  purijies  the  heart, 
and  a  pure  heart  cannot  be  without  pure  actions.  Faith 
unites  us  to  Christ,  whereby  we  partake  of  his  life  ;  and 
a  living  branch  cannot  be  \<\i\\o\ii  fruit  in  its  season,  and 
much  fruit,  John  15.  5,  and  that  naturally  from  a  nezc- 
ness  of  Spirit,  Rom.  7.  9,  not  constrained  by  the  rigours 
of  the  law,  but  drawn  forth  from  a  sweetness  of  love ; 
i'or faith  works  by  love.  The  love  of  God  is  the  strong 
motive,  and  love  to  God  is  the  quickening  principle ;  as 
there  can  be  no  obedience  without  faith,  so  no  faith  with- 
out obedience. 

After  all  this,  the  apostle  ends  with  the  celebration  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  ;  to  God  only  mse,  be  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  The  rich  discovery  of  the  gospel, 
cannot  be  thought  of  by  a  gi'acious  soul,  without  returns 
of  praise  to  God,  and  admiration  of  his  singular  wis- 
dom. 

IVise  God.     His  power  before,  and  his  wisdom  here. 
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are  mentioned  in  conjunction,  in  wliich  his  goodness  is 
included,  as  interested  in  his  establishing  power,  as  the 
ground  of  all  the  glory  and  praise  God  hath  from  his 
creatures. 

Ontij  wise.  As  Christ  saith,  nojie  is  good,  but  Gody 
Mat.  19.  17  ;  so  the  apostle  saith,  none  wise,  but  God. 
As  all  creatures  are  unclean  in  regard  of  his  purity  ;  so 
they  are  all  fools  in  regard  of  his  w  isdom,  yea  the  glori- 
ous angels  themselves,  Job  4.  18.  Wisdom  is  the  royalty 
of  God  ;  the  proper  dialect  of  all  his  ways  and  works. 
No  creature  can  lay  claim  to  it ;  he  is  so  wise,  that  he  is 
wisdom  itself. 

Be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ.  As  God  is  only 
known  in  and  by  Christ,  so  he  must  be  only  worshipped 
and  celebrated  in  and  through  Christ.  In  him  we  must 
pray  to  him,  and  in  him  we  must  praise  him.  As  all 
mercies  flow  from  God  through  Christ  to  us,  so  all  our 
duties  are  to  be  presented  to  God  through  Christ. 

In  the  Greek,  "verbatim,  it  runs  thus ;  to  the  alone  wise 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory  for  ener.  But 
we  must  not  understand  it,  as  if  God  were  wise  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  that  thanks  is  to  be  given  to  God  through 
Christ,  because  in  and  by  Christ  God  hath  revealed  his 
wisdom  to  the  world.  The  Greek  hath  a  repetition  of 
the  article  Z  not  expressed  in  the  translation,  to  him  be 
glory.  Beza  expunges  this  article,  but  without  reason, 
foi  J  is  as  much  as  awu,  to  him  ;  and  joining  this,  the  only 
wise  God  with  the  25th  vei^se,  to  him  that  is  of  pauer  to 
establish  you  ;  reading  it  thus,  to  him  that  is  of  power  to 
establish  you,  the  ojily  wise  God,  leaving  the  rest  in  a 
parenthesis,  it  runs  smoothly,  to  him  be  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ.  And  Crellius,  the  Socinian,  observes,  that 
this  article  J,  which  some  leave  out,  might  be  industri  - 
ously  inserted  by  the  apostle,  to  shew,  that  the  glory  we 
ascribe  to  God,  is  also  given  to  Christ. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  neither  in  this  place, 
nor  any  where  in  scripture,  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any 
of  the  saints,  associated  with  God  or  Christ  in  the  glory 
ascribed  to  them. 
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In  the  words  there  is,— 1.  An  appropriation  of  wisdom 
to  God,  and  a  remotion  of  it  from  all  creatures ;  onbf 
wise  God.     2.  A  glorif3/ing  him  for  it. 


PART    II. 

THE  TRANSCENDENT  EXCELLENCY  OF  DIVINE 
WISDOM. 


D'wismi  of  the  subject- -Definitmi  of  wisdom— In  xvJiat 
it  consists — Essential  and  personal  wisdorn  of  God— 
Wisdom  the  same  with  his  essence — His  pj^operty  alone 
— God  only  wise  necessarily — Originally — Perfectly— 
Universally — Perpetually — Incomprehensibly — Lifal- 
libly  wise — Arguments  to  prove  that  he  is  the  only  wise 
God — His  injinite perjection— Government  of  the  world 
—The  creatures  subservient  to  his  purposes — God  is  the 
fountain  of  all  wisdom  in  the  creatures. 


W  E  have  before  spoken  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  infinity  of  it :  the  next  attribute  is  the  wisdom  of 
God.  JNlost  confound  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
God  together ;  but  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between 
them  in  our  conception.  I  shall  handle  it  thus; — 1. 
Shew  what  wisdom  is.  Then  lay  down,  2.  Some  pro- 
positions about  the  wisdom  of  God.  And  shew,  3. 
That  God  is  wise,  and  only  wise.  4.  AVherein  his  wis- 
dom appears.  5.  The  inferences  deducible  from  his 
wisdom.  6.  The  behever's  obligations  relative  to  the 
w  isdom  of  God. 

I.  What  wisdom  is.    Wisdom  among  the  Greeks,  first 
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signified  an  eminent  perfection  in  any  art  or  mystery ;  so 
a  good  statuaiy,  engraver,  or  limner,  was  called  wise,  as 
having  an  excellent  knowledge  in  his  particular  art.  But 
afterwards  the  title  of  wise  was  appropriated  to  those 
that  devoted  tliemselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  high- 
est things,  that  served  for  a  foundation  to  speculative 
sciences.  *  But  ordinarily  we  count  a  man  a  wise  man, 
when  he  conducts  his  affairs  with  discretion,  and  govems 
his  passions  with  moderation,  and  carries  himself  with  a 
due  proportion  and  harmony  in  all  his  concerns. 

But  in  particular,  wisdom  consists,—  !.  In  acting  for 
a  ?ight  end.  The  chief  part  of  prudence  is  in  fixing  a 
right  end,  and  in  chusing  fit  means,  and  directing  them 
to  that  scope  :  to  shoot  at  random  is  a  mark  of  folly.  As 
he  is  the  wisest  men,  that  hath  the  noblest  end  and  fittest 
means  ;  so  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  as  he  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent being,  so  he  hath  the  most  excellent  end.  As 
there  is  none  more  excellent  than  himself,  nothing  can  be 
his  end  but  himself:  as  he  is  the  cause  of  all,  so  he  is  the 
end  of  all;  and  he  puts  a  true  bias  into  all  the  means 
he  uses  to  reach  the  mark  he  aims  at :  Of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,  Rom,  11.  36. 

2.  Wisdom  consists,  in  observing  all  circumstances  for 
•action.  He  is  counted  a  wise  man,  that  lays  hold  of  the 
fittest  opportunities  to  bring  his  designs  about,  that  hath 
the  fullest  foresight  of  all  the  little  intrigues  which  may 
happen  in  a  business  he  is  to  manage,  and  times  every 
part  of  his  action  in  an  exact  harmony  with  the  proper 
minutes  of  it.  God  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  things 
in  one  entire  image  before  him  ;  he  hath  a  prospect  of 
every  little  creek  in  any  design.  He  sees  what  second 
causes  will  act,  and  when  they  will  act  this  or  that;  yea, 
he  determines  them  to  such  and  such  acts;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  he  should  be  mistaken,  or  miss  of  the  due  sea- 
son of  bringing  about  his  own  purposes.  As  he  hath 
more  goodness  than  to  deceive  any  ;  so  he  hath  more 
understanding,  than  to  be  mistaken  in  any  thing.  Hence 
the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  our  bl^apsed  Saviour,   is 

*  Aniyraut.  Moral,  torn.  3,  p.  123. 
VOL.   II.  M 
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called  the  fulness  of  time,  the  proper  season  for  h'w 
coming.  Every  circumstance  about  Christ  was  timed 
according  to  the  predictions  of  God;  even  so  Uttle  a 
thing  as  not  parting  his  garment,  and  the  giving  liim  gall 
and  tinegar  to  drink :  and  all  the  blessings  he  showers 
down  upon  his  people,  according  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  are  said   to  come  in  his  due  season,    Ezek.  34. 

3.  Wisdom  consists,  in  willing  and  acting  according 
to  the  right  reason,  according  to  a  right  judgment  of 
things.  We  never  count  a  wilful  man  a  wise  man,  but 
him  only  that  acts  according  to  a  right  rule,  when  right 
counsels  are  taken  and  vigorously  executed.  The  re- 
solves and  ways  of  God  are  not  mere  will,  but  will  guided 
by  the  reason  and  counsel  of  his  own  infinite  understand- 
ing ;  who  Tiorfis  all  things  accoi^ding  to  the  counsel  of  his 
ownivill.  Eph.  1.11.  The  motions  of  the  divine  will  are 
not  rash,  but  follow  the  proposals  of  the  divine  mind  :  he 
chooses  that  which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  so  that  all  his 
works  are  graceful,  and  all  his  ways  have  a  comeliness 
and  decorum  in  them.  Hence  all  his  ways  are  said  to 
he  judgment,  Deut.  32.  4,  not  mere  will. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  aire  two 
distinct  perfections.     Knowledge  has  its  seat  in  the  spe- 
culative understanding,  wisdom  in  the  practical.     Wis- 
dom and  knowledge  are  evidently  distinguished  as  two 
several  gifts  of  the  spirit  in  man,  to  one  is  given  by  the 
spirit  the  ivord  of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  kmnr- 
ledge  hi/  the  same  spirit.   1  Cor.  12.  8.     Knowledge  is  an 
understanding  of  general  rules,  and  wisdom  is  a  drawing 
conclusions  from  those  rules  in  order  to  particular  cases. 
A  man  may  have  the  knoM  ledge  of  the  whole  scripture, 
and  have  all  learning  in  the  treasury  of  his  memory,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  skill  to  make  use  of  them  upon  parti- 
cular occasions,  and  untie  those  knotty  questions  which 
may  be  proposed  to  him,  by  a  ready  application  of  those 
rules. 

Again,  knowledge  and  wisdom  may  be  distinguished 
in  our  conception,  as  two  distinct  perfections  in  God : 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  his  understanding  of  all  things  ; 
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his  wisdom  is  the  skilful  resolving  and  acting  of  all  things. 
And  the  apostle,  in  his  admiration  of  him,  owns  them  as 
distinct.  Oh  !  the  depths  of  the  riches.,  both  oj  the  wisdorn 
and  knowledge  of  God,  Rom.  11.  .'33.  Knowledj^e  is  the 
foundation  of  wisdom,  and  antecedent  to  it;  wisdom  the 
superstructure  upon  knowledge  :  men  may  have  know- 
ledge without  wisdom,  but  not  wisdom  without  know- 
ledge, according  to  our  common  Proverb,  "  The  greatest 
clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men.  All  practical  knowledge 
is  founded  in  speculation,  either  secundem  re??i,  as  in  a 
man  :  or  secundem  rationem,  as  in  God.  They  agree  in 
this,  that  they  are  both  acts  of  the  understanding ;  but 
knowledge  is  the  apprehension  of  a  thing,  and  wisdom  is 
the  appointing  and  ordering  of  it.  Wisdom  is  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  knowledge,  shining  forth  in  operations, 
and  is  an  act  both  of  understanding  and  will ;  under- 
standing in  counselling  and  contriving,  will  in; resolving 
and  executing :  Counsel  and  will  are  linked  together, 
Ephes.  1.  11.' 

II.   The  second  thing  is  to  lay  down  some  propositions 
in  general,  concerning  the  wisdom  of  God. 

1.  There  is  an  essential  &.nd  2i personal  wisdom  of  God. 
The  essential  wisdom  is  the  essence  of  God  ;  the  per- 
sonal wisdom,  is  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  is  called  wis- 
dom by  himself,  Luke  7,  35.  The  zvisdom  of  God  by 
the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  ].  24.  The  wisdom  I  speak  of  be- 
longs to  the  nature  of  God,  and  is  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary perfection.  The  personal  wisdom  is  called  so,  be- 
cause he  opens  to  us  the  secrets  of  God.  If  the  Son  were 
that  wisdom  whereby  the  Father  is  wise,  the  Son  w'ould 
be  also  the  essence  whereby  the  Father  is  God.  If  the 
Son  were  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  whereby  he  is  essen- 
tially wise,  the  Son  would  be  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  would  have  his  essence  from  the  Son,  since 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  essence  of  God ;  and  so  the 
Son  would  be  the  Father,  if  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Father  were  originally  in  the  Son. 

2.  Therefore,  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the 
same  with  the  essence  of  God.  Wisdom  in  God  is  not  a 
habit  added  to  his  essence,  as  it  is  in  man,  but  it  is  his^ 
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essence.  It  is  like  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the  same 
with  the  sun  itself;  or  like  the  brightness  of  chri/.stal,  which 
is  not  communicated  to  it  by  any  thing  els€,  as  the  bright- 
ness of  a  mountain  is  by  the  beam  of  the  sun,  but  it  is 
one  with  the  chrystal  itself.  It  is  not  a  habit  superadded 
to  the  divine  essence ;  that  would  be  repugnant  to  tlie 
simplicity  of  God,  and  speak  him  compounded  of  divers 
principles;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  eternity  of  his 
perfections.  If  he  be  eternally  wise,  his  wisdom  is  his 
essence ;  for  there  is  nothing  eternal  but  the  essence  of 
God.  *  As  the  sun  melts  some  things  and  hardens  others ; 
blackens  some  things  and  whitens  others,  and  produceth 
contrary  qualities  in  different  subjects ;  yet  it  is  but  one 
and  the  same  quality  in  the  sun,  which  is  the  cause  of 
those  contrary  operations:  so  the  perfections  of  God 
seem  to  be  divers  in  our  conceptions,  yet  they  are  but 
one  and  the  same  in  God.  The  wisdom  of  God,  is  God 
acting  prudently ;  as  the  power  of  God,  is  God  acting 
powerfully;  and  the  justice  of  God,  is  God  acting  rigii- 
teously.  AikI  tl»erefore  it  is  more  truly  said,  that  God  is 
Ti'isdom,  justice,  truth,  pozcer,  than  that  he  is  wise,  just, 
true,  S^x.  as  if  he  were  compounded  of  substance  and 
qualities.  All  the  operations  of  God  proceed  from  one 
simple  essence  ;  as  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  man, 
though  various,  proceed  from  one  faculty  of  understanding. 

3.  Wisdom  is  the  propei'ty  of  God  alone.  He  is  only 
wise.  It  is  an  honour  peculiar  to  him.  Upon  the  ac- 
count that  no  man  deserved  the  title  of  wise,  but  that  it 
was  a  royalty  belonging  to  Godf,  Pythagoras  would  not 
be  called  2of/)oc,  a  title  given  to  their  learned  men ;  but 
^tXoaofOQ.  The  name  philosopher,  arose  out  of  a  respect 
to  this  transcendent  perfection  of  God.        ^ 

1.  God  is  only  wise  necessarily.  As  he  is  necessarily 
God,  so  he  is  necessarily  wise  ;  for  the  notion  of  wisdom 
is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Deity.  When  we  say 
God  is  a  spirit,  is  true,  righteous,  wise  ;  we  understand 
that  he  is  transcendently  these,  by  an  intrinsic  and  abso- 
lute necessity,  by  virtue  of  his  own  essence,  without  the 
efficiency  of  any  other,  or  any  efficiency  in  and  by  him- 

*  Maimon.  Mor.  part,  I.  cap.  53.  t  Laert.  lib.  1.  proem. 
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■self.  God  doth  not  make  himself  wise,  no  more  than  he 
makes  himself  God.  As  he  is  a  necessary  being  in  regard 
of  his  life,  so  he  is  necessarily  wise  in  regard  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Synesius  saith,  that  God  is  essentiated, 
«(T/8.?at  by  his  understanding.  He  places  tJie  substance 
of  God  in  understanding  and  wisdom  :  wisdom  is  the  first 
vital  operation  of  God.  He  can  no  more  be  unwise  than 
he  can  be  untRie  ;  for  folly  in  the  mind  is  much  the  same 
as  falsity  in  speech.  Wistiom  among  men  is  gained  by 
age  and  experience,  furthered  by  instructions  and  exer- 
cise ;  but  the  wisdom  of  God  is  his  nature.  As  the  sun 
cannot  be  without  light,  while  it  remains  a  sun  ;  and  as 
eternity  cannot  be  without  immortality ;  so  neither  can 
God  be  without  wisdom.  As  he  only  hath  immorta- 
lity, 1  Tim.  6.  l6,  not  arbitrarily,  but  necessarily ;  so  he 
only  hath  wisdom  :  not  because  he  will  be  wise,  but  be- 
cause he  cannot  but  be  wise.  He  cannot  but  contrive  coun- 
sels, and  exert  operations,  becoming  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  his  nature. 

2.  God  is  only  wise  originally.  God  is  uvcicaKroc 
avTO(To(f)OQ.  Men  acquire  wisdom  by  the  loss  of  their  fair- 
est years ;  but  his  wisdom  is  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  not  the  birth  of  study  or  the  giowth  of  experience, 
but  as  necessaiy,  as  eternal,  as  his  essence.  He  goes 
not  out  of  himself  to  search  wisdom  :  he  needs  no  more 
the  bi'ains  of  creatures  in  the  contrivance  of  his  pur- 
poses, than  he  does  their  arm  in  the  execution  of  them. 
He  needs  no  counsel,  he  receives  no  counsel  from  any  ; 
IFho  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  Rom.  1 1 .  34.  and  With 
•whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  inst7^ucted  him,  or  taught  him 
in  the  path  of  Judgment,  ami  taught  him  knowledge,  and 
shenedto  him  the  path  of  understanding?  Isa.  40.  14.  He 
is  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom  to  others  ;  angels  and  men 
have  what  wisdom  they  have,  by  communication  from 
him.  All  created  wisdom  is  a  spark  of  the  divine  light, 
like  that  of  the  stars  borrowed  from  the  sun.  He  that 
borrows  wisdom  from  another,  and  does  not  originally  pos- 
sess it  in  his  own  nature,  cannot  properly  be  called  wise. 
As  God  is  the  only  being,  in  regard  that  all  other  beings 
are  derived  from  him  ;  «o  he  is  only  wise,  because  all  other 
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\visdoin  flows  from  him.     He  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to 
all ;  none  the  original  of  \visdom  to  him. 

3.  God  is  only  wise  perfectlij.  There  is  no  cloud 
upon  his  understanding.  He  hath  a  distinct  and  certain 
knowledge  of  all  things  that  can  fall  under  action.  As  he 
hath  a  {)erfect  knowledge  without  ignorance,  so  he  hath 
a  beautiful  wisdom  without  deformity.  ]\Ien  are  wise,  yet 
have  not  an  understanding  so  vast  as  to  grasp  all  things ; 
nor  a  perspicacity  so  clear,  as  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  all  beings.  Angels  have  more  delightful  and 
lively  sparks  of  wisdom,  yet  so  imperfect,  that  in  regard  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  they  are  charged  xcith  folly,  Job  4.  18. 
Their  wisdom  as  well  as  their  holiness  is  veiled  in  the 
presence  of  God.  It  vanishes  as  the  glowing  of  a  fire  be- 
fore the  beauty  of  the  sun  ;  or  as  a  light  of  a  candle  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine  contracts  itself,  and  none  of  its  rays 
are  seen,  but  in  the  body  of  the  flame.  The  angels  are 
not  perfectly  wise,  because  they  are  not  perfectly  know- 
ing. The  gospel,  the  great  discovery  of  God's  wisdom, 
A\as  hid  from  them  for  ages. 

4.  God  is  only  wise  umversalhj.  Wisdom  in  one  man 
is  of  one  sort,  in  another  of  another  sort ;  one  is  a  wise 
tradesman,  another  a  wise  statesman,  and  another  a  wise 
philosopher.  One  is  wise  in  the  business  of  the  Avorld, 
another  is  wise  in  divine  concerns.  One  hath  not  so 
much  of  plenty  of  one  sort,  but  he  may  have  a  scantiness 
in  another;  one  may  be  wise  lor  invention,  and  foolish 
in  execution  ;  an  artificer  may  have  skill  to  frame  an  en- 
gine, and  not  skill  to  use  it.  The  ground  that  is  fit  for 
olives,  may  not  be  fit  for  vines ;  that  will  bear  one  sort 
of  grain  and  not  another.  But  God  hath  an  univer- 
sal wisdom,  because  his  nature  is  wise ;  it  is  not  limited, 
but  hovers  over  every  thing  shines  in  every  being.  His 
executions  are  as  wise  as  his  contrivances.  He  is  wise 
in  his  resolves,  and  wise  in  his  ways;  wise  in  all  the  va- 
rieties of  his  works  of  creation,  government,  redemption. 
As  his  will  wills  all  things,  and  his  power  effects  all  things; 
so  his  wisdom  is  the  universal  director  of  tlie  motions  of 
his  will,  and  the  executions  of  his  power.  As  his  righ- 
teousness is  the  measure  of  the  matter  of  his  actions,  so 
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his  wisdom  is  the  rule  that  directs  the  manner  of  his  ac- 
tions. The  absohite  power  of  God  is  not  an  unruly 
power.  His  wisdom  orders  all  things,  so  that  nothing  is 
done,  but  what  is  fit  and  convenient,  and  agreeable  to  so 
excellent  a  being.  As  he  cannot  do  an  unjust  thing  be- 
cause of  his  righteousness,  so  he  cannot  do  an  unwise  act 
because  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  Though  God  be  not  ne- 
cessitated to  any  operation  without  himself,  as  to  the  cre- 
ation of  any  thing,  yet  supposing  he  will  act,  his  wisdom 
necessitates  him  to  do  that  which  is  congruous,  as  his 
righteousness  necessitates  him  to  do  that  which  is  just; 
so  that  though  the  will  of  God  be  the  principle,  yet  his 
wisdom  is  the  rule  of  his  actions.  We  must  m  our  con- 
ceiving of  the  order,  suppose  wisdom  antecedent  to  -will. 
None  that  acknowledges  a  God,  can  have  such  an  impi- 
ous thought  as  to  affix  temerity  and  rashness  to  any  of 
his  proceedings. 

All  his  decrees  are  drawn  out  of  the  infinite  treasury 
of  wisdom  in  himself.*  He  resolves  nothing  about  any  of 
his  creatures  without  reason ;  but  the  reason  of  his  pur- 
poses is  in  himself,  and  springs  from  himself,  and  not 
from  the  creatures.  There  is  not  one  thing  that  he  wills, 
but  he  wills  by  counsel,  and  works  by  counsel,  Eph.  1.11. 
Counsel  is  written  in  every  line,  every  letter,  in  his  eter- 
nal book ;  and  all  the  orders  are  drawn  out  from  thence 
by  his  wisdom  and  will.  What  was  illustrious  in  the  con- 
trivance, glitters  in  the  execution.  His  understanding 
and  will  are  infinite  ;  what  is  therefore  the  act  of  his  will 
is  the  result  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  rational. 
His  understanding  and  will  are  united ;  there  is  no  con- 
test in  God ;  will  against  mind,  and  mind  against  will ; 
tliey  are  one  in  Gpd,  one  in  his  resolves,  and  one  in  all 
his  works. 

5.  God  is  only  wise  perpetually.  As  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  got  by  ripeness  of  age,  so  it  is  lost  by  decay  of 
years  ;  it  is  got  by  instruction,  and  lost  by  dotage.  The 
most  perfect  minds,  when  in  the  wane,  have  been  darken- 
ed with  folly  :  Nebuchadnezzar  that  was  wise  for  a  man, 

•  Polhil.  against  Sherjock,  p.  377. 
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became  as  foolish  as  a  brute.  But  the  Ancient  of  days 
is  an  unchangeable  possessor  of  prudence ;  his  wisdom  is 
a  mirror  of  brightness,  without  a  defacing  spot.  It  was 
possessed  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  icoys,  before  his 
•works  of  old,  Prov.  8.  22,  and  he  can  never  be  dispos- 
sessed of  it  in  the  end  of  his  Morks.  It  is  inseparable  from 
him :  the  being  of  his  godhead  may  as  soon  cease,  as  the 
beauty  of  his  mind;  ivith  him  is  Xiisdom,  Job  12.  13,  it 
is  inseparable  from  him,  therefore  as  durable  as  his 
essence.  It  is  a  wisdom  infinite,  and  therefore  without 
increase  or  decrease  in  itself.  The  experience  of  so  many 
ages  in  the  government  of  the  world,  hath  added  no- 
thing to  the  immensity  of  it ;  as  the  shining  of  the  sun 
since  tlie  creation  of  the  world,  hath  added  nothing  to 
the  light  of  that  glorious  body.  As  ignorance  never 
darkens  his  knowledge,  so  folly  never  disgraces  his  pru- 
dence :  God  infatuates  men,  but  neither  men  nor  devils 
can  infatuate  God;  he  is  unerringly  wise;  his  counsel 
does  not  vary  and  flatter  ;  it  is  not  one  day  one  counsel, 
and  another  day  another,  but  stands  like  an  immoveable 
rock,  or  a  mountain  of  brass.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord 
stands  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  gene- 
rations, Psal.  33.  1 1. 

6.  He  is  only  incomprehensiblij  wise.  His  thoughts 
are  deep,  Psal.  92.  5.  His  judgments  unsearchable, 
his  'amjs  past  fnding  out,  Rom.  1 1 .  ^3.  Depths  that 
cannot  be  fathomed.  A  splendour  more  dazzling  to  our 
dim  minds,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our  weak  eyes. 
The  wisdom  of  one  man  may  be  comprehended  by  ano- 
tJier,  and  over  comprehended ;  and  often  men  are  under- 
stood by  others  to  be  wiser  in  their  actions,  than  they 
understand  themselves  to  be.  And  the  wisdom  of  one 
angel  may  be  measured  by  another  angel  of  the  same 
perfection.  But  as  the  essence,  so  the  wisdom  of  God 
is  incomprehensible  to  any  creature ;  God  is  only  com- 
prehended by  God  :  the  secrets  of  wisdom  in  God  are 
double  to  the  expressions  of  it  in  his  works ;  Canst  thou 
by  searching  fnd  out  God.  Job  11.  6,7.  There  is  an 
unfathomable  depth  in  all  his  decrees,  in  all  his  works ; 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  his  works,  much 
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less  that  of  his  decrees,  and  still  less  that  in  his  nature  ; 
because  his  wisdom  being  infinite  as  well  as  his  power,  can 
no  more  act  to  the  highest  pitch  than  his  power.  As  his 
power  is  not  terminated  by  what  he  hath  wrought,  but  he 
could  give  further  testimonies  of  it;  so  neither  is  his  wis- 
dom, but  he  could  furnish  us  with  infinite  expressions  and 
pieces  of  his  skill.  As  in  his  immensity,  he  is  not  bound- 
ed by  the  limits  of  place ;  in  his  eternity  he  is  not  mea- 
sured by  the  minutes  of  time  :  in  his  power,  he  is  not  ter- 
minated with  this  or  that  number  of  objects ;  so  in  his 
wisdom,  he  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  particular  mode 
of  working  :  so  that  in  regard  of  the  reason  of  his  actions, 
as  well  as  the  glory  and  majesty  of  his  nature,  he  dwells 
in  unapproachable  light,  1  Tim.  6.  16,  and  whatsoever  we 
understand  of  his  wisdom  in  creation  and  providence, 
infinitely  less  than  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  his  ow  n  un- 
bounded nature. 

Many  things  in  scripture  are  declared  chiefly  to  be  the 
acts  of  the  divine  will,  yet  we  must  not  think  that  they  were 
acts  of  mere  will  w ithout  wisdom,  but  they  are  represent- 
ed so  to  us,  because  we  are  not  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  infinite  reason  of  its  acts  ;  his  sovereignty  is  more 
intelligible  to  us  than  his  wisdom.  We  can  better  know 
the  commands  of  a  superior,  and  the  laws  of  a  j^rince, 
than  understand  the  reason  that  gave  birth  to  those  laws. 
We  may  know  the  orders  of  the  divine  will,  as  they  are 
published,  but  not  the  sublime  reason  of  his  will.  Though 
election  be  an  act  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  he  hath  no 
cause  from  without  to  determine  him ;  yet  his  infinite 
wisdom  stood  not  silent  while  mere  dominion  acted. 
Whatsoever  God  doth,  he  doth  wisely,  as  well  as  sove- 
reignly; though  that  wisdom  which  lies  in  tli€  secret 
places  of  the  divine  being,  be  as  incomprehensible  to  us 
as  the  effects  of  his  sovereignty  and  power  in  the  world 
are  visible.  God  can-  give  a  reason  of  his  proceeding, 
and  that  drawn  from  himself,  though  we  understand  it 
not. 

The  causes  of  things  visible  lie  hid  from  us ;  doth  any 
man  know  how  to  distinguish  the  seminal  virtue  of  a 
small  seed  from  the  body  of  it,  and  in  what  nook  and 
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corner  that  lies,  and  what  that  is  that  spreads  itself  in  sb 
fair  a  plant,  and  so  many  flowers  ?  Can  we  comprehend 
the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  afflictions  of  the  godly  ?  Yet  as  we  must 
conclude  them  the  fruits  of  an  unerring  righteousness,  so 
we  must  conclyde  all  his  actions  the  fruits  of  an  unspot- 
ted wisdom,  though  the  concatenation  of  all  his  counsels 
is  not  intelligible  to  us ;  for  he  is  as  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily wise,  as  he  is  essentially  and  necessarily  good  and 
righteous. 

God  is  not  only  so  wise  that  nothing  more  wise  can 
be  conceived,  but  he  is  more  wise  than  can  be  imagined ; 
something  greater  in  all  his  perfections  than  can  be  com- 
prehended by  any  creature.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  there- 
fore to  question  that  which  we  cannot  comprehend  :  we 
should  adore  instead  of  disputing  against  it ;  and  take  it 
for  granted,  that  God  would  not  order  any  thing,  were  it 
not  agreeable  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  wisdom,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  will.  Though  the  reason  of  man  proceed 
from  the  wisdom  of  God,  yet  there  is  more  difference  be- 
tween the  reason  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  than 
between  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  feeble  shining  of  the 
glow-worm ;  yet  we  presume  to  censure  the  w^ays  of 
God,  as  if  our  purblind  reason  had  a  reach  above  him. 

7.  God  is  only  wise  infallibly.  The  wisest  men  meet 
with  rubs  in  the  way,  that  make  them  fall  short  of  what 
they  aim  at ;  they  often  design,  and  fail ;  then  begin 
again,  and  yet  none  of  their  counsels  arrive  at  perfection. 
If  the  wisest  angels  lay  a  plot,  they  may  be  disappointed ; 
for  though  they  are  higher  and  Miser  than  man,  yet  there 
is  one  higher  and  wiser  than  they,  that  can  check  their 
projects.  God  always  compasseth  his  end,  never  fails 
of  any  thing  he  designs  and  aims  at ;  all  his  undertakings 
are  counsel  and  will ;  as  nothing  can  resist  the  efficacy 
of  his  will,  so  nothing  can  countermine  the  skill  of  bis 
counsel ;  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  coun- 
sel against  the  Lord,  Prov.  21.  30.  He  compasseth  his 
ends  by  those  actions  of  men  and  devils,  wherein  they 
think  to  cross  him ;  they  shoot  at  their  own  mark,  and 
hit  bis.     Lucifer'^  plot  by  divine  wisdom  fulfilled  God's 
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purpose  against  I^ucifcv's  mind.  'J'he  counsel  of  redemp- 
tion by  Ciirist,  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  was 
revealed  to  triumph  over  the  serpent's  temptation.  God 
never  mistakes  the  means,  nor  can  there  be  any  disap- 
pointments, to  make  him  vary  his  counsels,  and  choose 
other  means  than  he  had  before  ordained.  His  word 
that  gocth  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleases,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  ic hereto  he  sent  it,  Isa.  55.  11. 
What  is  said  of  his  word,  is  true  of  his  counsel,  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  for  which  it  is  appointed  ;  it  cannot 
be  defeated  by  all  the  legions  of  men  and  devils ;  for  as 
he  thinks,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  ;  and  as  he  hath  pur- 
posed, so  shall  it  stand  ;  the  Lord  hath  purposed,  and  who 
shall  disannul  it  ?  Isa.  14.  24,  27.  The  wisdom  of  the 
creature  is  a  drop  from  the  wisdom  of  Ciod,  and  is  like  a 
drop  to  the  ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  sun  ;  and  there- 
fore is  not  able  to  mate  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  is 
infinite  and  boundless.  No  wisdom  is  exempted  from 
mistakes,  but  the  divine  :  he  is  wise  in  all  his  resolves, 
<ind  never  calls  buck  his  words  and  purposes,  Isa.  31.2. 

III.  The  third  general  is  to  prove  that  God  is  zvise. 

This  is  ascribed  to  God  in  scripture ;  wisdom  aiul 
wight  are  his,  Dan.  Q.  20 ;  wisdom  to  contrive,  and 
power  to  eflect.  *  Where  slwiild  wisdom  dwell,  but  in 
the  head  of  a  deity  :  and  where  should  power  triumph, 
but  in  the  arm  of  omnipotence?  All  that  God  doth,  he 
doth  artificially,  skilfully  :  whence  he  is  called  the  builder 
of  the  Jieavens,  Heb.  11.  10.  Tti^rtV;;,  an  artificial  and 
curious  builder,  a  builder  by  art.  And  that  word,  meant 
of  Christ,  then  I  was  by  him  as  one  brought  up  with  him, 
Prov.  8.  30  ;  some  render  it,  then  was  I  the  curious 
artificer ;  and  the  same  word  is  translated  a  cunning 
workman,  Cant.  7.  5.  For  this  cause  counsel  is  ascribed 
to  God;  I  not  properly;  for  counsel  implies  something 
of  ignorance,  or  irresolution,  antecedent  to  the  consulta- 

*  Culverwcll,  Light  of  Nature,  p.  30. 
t  Isa.  46. 10.  Jer.  32.  19,  Great  in  counsel.    Job  12. 13,  He  hath  counsel 
and  understandinK^ 
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tion,  and  a  posture  of  will  afterwards,  which  was  not 
before.  Counsel  is  properly  a  laborious  deliberation  and 
a  reasoning  of  things  :  an  invention  of  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end,  after  a  discussing  and  reasoning  of 
all  the  doubts  which  arise  pro  re  nata,  about  the  matter 
in  counsel :  but  God  hath  no  need  to  deliberate  in  him- 
self, what  are  the  best  means  to  accomplish  his  ends,  he 
is  never  ignorant,  or  undetermined,  what  course  he  should 
take,  as  men  are  before  they  consult.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
pression in  condescension  to  our  capacity,  to  signify  that 
God  does  nothing  but  with  reason  and  understanding, 
with  the  highest  prudence,  and  for  the  most  glorious  ends, 
as  men  do  after  consultation,  and  weighing  every  fore- 
seen circumstance. 

Though  he  acts  all  things  sovereignly  by  his  will,  yet 
he  acts  all  things  wisely  by  his  understanding ;  and  there 
is  not  a  decree  of  his  will,  but  he  can  render  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for,  in  the  face  of  men  and  angels.  As  he  is 
the  cause  of  all  things,  so  he  hath  the  highest  wisdom  for 
the  ordering  of  all  things.  If  wisdom  among  men  be  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things,  God  must  be  in- 
finitely wise,  since  knowledge  is  most  radiant  in  him  ; 
he  knows  what  angels  and  men  do,  and  infinitely  more ; 
what  is  known  by  them  obscurely,  is  known  by  him 
clearly :  what  is  known  by  man  after  it  is  done,  was 
known  by  God  before  it  was  wrought.  By  his  wisdom 
as  much  as  by  any  thing,  he  infinitely  differs  from  all  his 
Creatures ;  as  by  wisdom  man  difi'ers  from  a  brute.  We 
cannot  frame  a  notion  of  God  without  conceiving  him 
mfinitely  wise.  We  should  render  him  very  inconsider- 
able to  imagine  him  furnished  with  an  infinite  knowledge, 
and  not  have  an  infinite  wisdom  to  make  use  of  that 
knowledge ;  or  to  Ikncy  him  with  a  mighty  power,  destitute 
of  prudence.  Knowledge  without  prudence  is  an  eye 
without  motion  ;  and  power  without  discretion  is  an  arm 
without  ahead;  a  hand  to  act  without  understanding  to 
contrive  and  model ;  strength  to  act  without  reason  to 
know  how  to  act :  it  would  be  a  miserable  notion  of  a 
God  to  fancy  him  with  a  brutish  and  unguided  power. 
The  heathens  therefore  had;  and  could  not  but  have,  this 
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natural  notion  of  God.  Plato  therefore  calls  him  Mem* 
and  Cleanthes  used  to  call  God  Reason,  and  Socrates 
thought  the  title  of  loi^o?  too  magnificent  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  any  thing  but  God  alone. 

Arguments  to  prove  that  God  is  wise. 

Reason  1.  God  could  not  be  injinitclij  perfect  without 
msdom.  A  rational  nature  is  better  than  an  irrational 
nature.  A  man  is  not  a  perfect  man  without  reason; 
how  can  God,  without  it,  be  an  infinitely  perfect  God. 
Wisdom  is  the  most  eminent  of  all  virtues  ;  all  the  other 
perfections  of  God  without  this,  would  be  as  a  body 
witliout  an  eye,  a  soul  without  understanding.  A  chris- 
tian's graces  want  their  lustre,  when  they  are  destitute  of 
the  guidance  of  wisdom  ;  mercy  is  feebleness,  and  justice 
cruelty,  patience  timorousness,  and  courage  madness, 
without  the  conduct  of  wisdom  ;  so  the  patience  of  God 
would  be  cowardice,  his  power  oppression,  his  justice 
tyranny,  without  wisdom  as  the  spring,  and  holiness  as 
the  rule.  No  attribute  of  God  could  shine  with  due 
lustre  and  brightness  without  it.  Power  is  a  great  perfec- 
tion, but  wisdom  agreater.f  Wisdom  may  be  without  much 
power,  as  in  bees  and  ants  ;  but  power  is  a  tyrannical 
thing  without  wisdom  and  righteousness.  The  pilot  is 
more  valuable  because  of  his  skill,  than  the  2;allev  slave 
because  of  his  strength ;  and  the  conduct  of  a  general 
more  estimable  than  the  might  of  a  private  soldier. 
Generals  are  chosen  more  by  their  skill  to  guide,  than 
their  strength  to  act ;  what  a  clod  is  man  without  pru- 
dence; what  a  nothing  would  God  be  without  it?  This 
is  the  salt  that  gives  relish  to  all  other  perfections  in  a 
creature  :  this  is  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  divine  nature,  and  holiness  is  the  splendour 
of  that  jewel. 

Now  God  being  the  first  being,  possesses  whatsoever 
is  most  noble  in  any  being.  If  therefore  wisdom,  which 
is  the  most  noble  perfection  in  any  creature,  were  want- 
ing to  God,  he  would  be  deficient  in  that  which  is  the 

*  Eugub.  per.  Philosoph.  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
t  Licet  magnum  sit  posse,  majus  tanieD  ett  taper*. 
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highest  excellency.  God  l^ehig  the  Ihing  God,  as  he  is 
frequently  termed  in  scripture,  he  hath  therefore  the 
most  perfect  ^manner  of  living,  and  that  must  be  a  pure 
and  intellectual  life :  being  essentially  living,  he  is 
essentially  in  the  highest  degree  of  living.  As  he  hath  an 
infinite  life  above  all  creatures  ;  so  he  hath  an  infinite 
intellectual  life,  and  therefore  an  infinite  wisdom  ;  Mhence 
some  have  called  God  not  sapkiitcm,  hnt  super -sapientem* 
not  only  wise,  but  above  all  wisdom. 

Reason  2.  Without  infinite  wisdom  he  could  not 
govern  the  world.  Without  wisdom  in  forming  the  matter 
which  was  made  by  divine  power,  the  world  could  have 
been  no  other  than  a  chaos ;  and  without  wisdom  in 
government,  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  heap  of 
confusion  ;  without  wisdom  the  world  could  not  have 
been  created  in  the  posture  it  is.  Creation  supposes  a 
determination  of  the  will  putting  power  u})on  acting  ;  the 
determination  of  the  will  supposeth  the  counsel  of  the 
understanding,  determining  the  will.  There  is  no  Mork, 
but  supposes  understanding,  as  well  as  will  in  a  rational 
agent.  As  without  skill  things  could  not  be  created,  so 
without  it  things  cannot  be  governed.  Reason  is  a 
necessary  perfection  to  him  that  presides  over  all  things, 
without  knowledge  there  could  not  be  in  God  a  founda- 
tion for  government,  and  without  wisdom  there  could 
not  be  an  exercise  of  government ;  and  without  the  most 
excellent  wisdom  he  could  not  be  the  most  excellent 
governor.  He  could  not  be  an  universal  governor,  with- 
out universal  wisdom,  nor  the  sole  governor  without 
illimitable  wisdom ;  nor  an  independent  governor  with- 
out original  and  independent  wisdom;  nor  a  perpetual 
governor  without  incorruptible  wisdom.  He  would  not 
be  the  Lord  of  the  world  in  all  points,  without  skill  to 
order  the  affairs  of  it. 

Power  and  wisdom  are  foundations  of  all  authority 
and  government :  wisdom  to  know  how  to  rule  and  com- 
mand ;  power  to  make  those  conmiands  obeyed  :  no  re- 
gular ordei'  could  issue  without  the  hrst,  nor  could  any 

*  Suarez.  vol,  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  10. 
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order  be  enforced  Avithout  the  second.  A  feeble  wisdom^ 
and  a  brutish  power,  seldom  or  ever  produce  any  good  ef- 
fect: magistracy  without  wisdom  would  be  a  frantic  power, 
a  rash  conduct ;  like  a  strong  arm  when  the  eye  is  blind,  it 
strikes  it  knows  not  what,  and  leads  it  knows  not  whither. 
Wisdom  without  powder,  would  be  like  a  gi^eat  body  with- 
out feet,  *  like  the  knowledge  of  a  pilot  that  hath  lost  hi^ 
arm,  who,  though  he  knows  the  rule  of  navigation,  and 
what  course  to  follow  in  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  manage 
the  helm :  but  when  wisdom  and  power  are  linked  to- 
gether, there  arises  from  both  a  fitness  for  government : 
there  is  wisdom  to  propose  an  end,  and  both  wisdom  and 
po\\er  to  employ  means  that  conduct  to  that  end.  And 
therefore  when  God  demonstrates  to  Job  his  right  of 
government,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  Job's  quarrel- 
ling with  his  proceedings,  he  chiefly  urges  upon  him  the 
consideration  of  those  two  excellencies  of  his  nature, 
power  and  wisdom  which  are  expressed  in  his  works, 
chap.  38,  S9,  40,  41.  A  prince  without  wisdom  is  but 
a  title  without  capacity  to  perform  the  office ;  no  man  with- 
out it  is  fit  for  government :  nor  could  God  without  w  is- 
dom  exercise  a  just  dominion  in  the  world.  He  hath  there- 
fore the  highest  wisdom,  since  he  is  the  universal  governor. 
That  wisdom  which  is  able  to  govern  a  family,  may  not 
be  able  to  govern  a  city ;  and  that  wisdom  which  governs 
a  city,  may  not  be  able  to  govern  a  kingdom,  much  less 
a  world.  The  bounds  of  Gods  government  being 
greater  than  any,  his  wisdom  for  government  must  needs 
surmount  the  wisdom  of  all.  f  And  though  the  creatures 
be  not  in  number  actually  infinite,  yet  they  cannot  be 
well  governed,  but  by  one  endowed  with  infinite  discre- 
tion. Providential  government  can  be  no  more  w  ithout 
infinite  wisdom  than  infinite  wisdom  can  be  without  pro- 
vidence. 

Reas.  3.  Tlie  creatures  working  for  «n  end,  without 
their  own  knowledge,  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  God  thdtt 
guides  them.  All  things  in  the  world  work  tor  some  ei?d,; 
the  ends  are  unknown  to  them,  though  marjy  of  their  end« 

*  Amirant,  moral.        t  Amyrald -dejevt,  Theol.  p.  Ill- 
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are  visible  to  US.  As  there  was  some  prime  cause,  whicli  by 
iiis  power  inspired  them  with  their  several  instincts,  so  thei'o 
must  be  some  supreme  wisdom,  which  moves  and  guides 
them  to  their  end.  As  their  being  manifests  his  power 
that  endowed  them,  so  the  acting  according  to  the  rules 
of  their  nature,  which  they  themselves  understand  not, 
manifests  his  wisdom  in  directing  them.  Every  thing  that 
acts  for  an  end,  must  know  that  end,  or  be  directed  by 
another  to  attain  that  end.  The  arrow  does  not  know 
who  shoots  it,  or  to  what  end  it  is  shot,  or  what  mark  is 
aimed  at ;  but  the  archer  that  puts  it  in,  and  darts  it  out 
of  the  bow,  knows.  A  watch  hath  a  regular  motion,  but 
neither  the  spring  nor  the  Avheels  that  move,  know  the 
end  of  their  motion ;  no  man  will  judge  wisdom  to  be  in 
the  watch,  but  in  the  artificer  that  disposed  the  wheels 
and  spring,  by  a  joint  combination  to  produce  such  a  mo- 
tion for  such  an  end.  Does  either  the  sun  that  enlivens  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  that  travails  with  the  plant,  know  what 
plant  it  produceth  in  such  a  soil,  what  temper  it  should 
be  of,  what  fruit  it  should  bear,  and  what  should  be  its 
colour  ?  What  plant  knows  its  own  medicinal  qualities, 
its  own  beautiful  flowers,  and  for  what  use  they  are  or- 
dained ?  When  it  strikes  up  its  head  from  the  earth,  does 
it  know  what  proportion  of  them  there  'w^ill  be  ?  Yet  it 
produces  all  these  things  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The 
sun  warms  the  earth,  concocts  the  humours,  excites  the 
virtue  of  it,  and  cherishes  tlie  seeds,  \vhich  are  cast  into 
her  lap,  yet  all  unknown  to  the  sun  or  the  earth. 

Since  therefore  that  nature,  that  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  those  things,  does  not  understand  its  own  quality,  nor 
operation,  nor  the  end  of  its  action,  that  which  tlius  di- 
rects them  must  be  conceived  to  have  an  infinite  wisdom. 
When  tilings,  act  by  a  rule  they  know  not,  and  move  for 
an  end  they  understand  not,  and  yet  work  harmoniously 
together  for  one  end,  of  which  all  of  them  are  ignorant, 
it  raises  our  minds  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  su- 
preme cause,  that  ranged  all  these  inferior  causes  in  their 
order,  and  imprinted  upon  them  the  laws  of  their  motion, 
according  to  the  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  who  orders  the 
rule  by  which  they  act,  and  the  end  for  which  they  act. 
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and  directs  every  motion  according  to  their  several  na- 
tures, and  therefore  is  possessed  with  iniinite  wisdom  in 
his  own  nature. 

lleas.  4.  God  is  the  J'ouulabi  of  all  xvisdom  in  the 
creatures,  and  therefore  is  injbiiteli)  wise  himself.  As  he 
hath  a  fuhiess  of  being  in  himself,  because  the  streams 
of  being  are  derived  to  other  things  from  him  :  so  he  hath 
a  fulness  of  wisdom,  because  he  is  the  spring  of  wisdom 
to  angels  and  men.  That  Deing  must  be  infinitely  wise 
from  whence  all  other  wisdom  derives  its  original :  for 
nothing  can  be  in  the  effect,  w  hich  is  not  eminently  in  the 
cause;  the  cause  is  always  more  perfect  than  the  effect. 
If  therefore  the  creatures  are  wise,  the  Creator  must  be 
much  more  wise.  If  the  Creator  were  destitute  of  wis- 
dom, the  creature  would  be  much  moi'e  perfect  than  the 
Creator.  If  you  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  spider  in 
her  web,  which  is  both  her  house  and  her  net ;  the  arti- 
fice of  the  bee  in  her  comb,  which  is  both  her  chamber 
and  granary  ;  the  provision  of  the  pismire  in  her  reposi- 
tories for  corn ;  tlie  wisdom  of  die  Creator  is  illustrated 
by  them:  whatsoever  excellency  you  see  in  any  creature, 
is  an  image  of  some  excellency  in  God.  The  skill  of  the 
artificer  is  visible  in  the  fruits  of  his  art ;  a  workman 
transcribes  his  spirit  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  But  the 
wisdom  of  rational  creatures,  as  men,  does  more  illustrate 
it :  all  arts  amons  men  are  the  rays  of  divine  wisdom 
sinning  upon  them,  and  by  a  common  gift  of  the  Spirit 
enliditenins  their  mands  to  curious  inventions.  /  wis- 
clom  find  out  tJie  Jcjiotcledge  of  xnittf  inventions,  Prov.  8. 
12.  that  is,  I  give  a  faculty  to  find  them  out;  without  my 
wisdom,  all  things  would  be  buried  in  darkness  and  igno- 
rance :  whatsoever  wisdom  there  is  in  the  world,  it  is  but 
a  shadow  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  a  small  rivulet  derived 
from  him,  a  spark  from  uncreated  wisdom.  He  created 
the  smith  that  bloiceth  the  coals  in  thejire,  and  makes  the 
instruments,  Isa.  54.  \6.  The  skill  to  use  diose  weapons 
in  war  like  enterprises  is  from  him,  /  have  created  the 
waster  to  destroij  ;  it  is  not  meant  of  creating  their  persons, 
but  communicating  to  them  tiieir  art ;  he  speaks  it  there 

VOL.  ir.  N 
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to  expel  fear  from  the  church  of  all  warlike  preparaLioiis 
against  them  :  he  had  given  men  the  skill  to  form  and 
use  weapons,  and  could  as  well  strip  them  of  it,  and  de- 
feat their  purposes  :  the  art  of  husbandry  is  a  fruit  of  di- 
vine teaching,  Isa.  28.  24,  25. 

If  those  lower  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  are  comirK)ii 
to  all  nations,  and  easily  learned  by  all,  are  discoveries 
of  divine  wisdom,  inucii  more  the  nobler  sciences,  in- 
tellectual and  political  wisdom.  He  gives  wisdom  to  the 
wise,  cmd  knowledge  to  them  that  know  nnder standing, 
Dan.  2.  21,  speaking  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of' 
knowledge  ;  The  inspiration  qf^  the  Almightif  gives  under- 
standing,  Job  32.  8.  Hence  the  wisdom  which  Solomon 
expressed  in  the  harlot's  case,  1  Kings  3.  28,  was  in 
the  judgment  of  all  Israel,  the  wisdom  of  God;  that  h 
a  fruit  of  divine  wisdom,  a  beam  communicated  to  him 
from  God.  Every  man's  soul  is  endowed  more  or  less 
with  those  noble  qualities  ;  the  soul  of  every  man  exceeds 
that  of  a  brute ;  if  the  streams  be  so  excellent,  the  founr 
tain  must  be  fullei'  and  clearer.  The  first  spirit  must 
inhnitely  more  possess  what  other  spirits  derive  from 
him  by  creation ;  were  the  wisdom  of  all  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  men  on  earth,  collected  in  one  spirit,  it 
must  be  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  the  spring ;  for  no 
creature  can  be  equal  to  the  Creator.  As  the  highest 
creature  already  made,  or  that  we  can  conceive  may  be 
made  by  infinite  power,  would  be  infinitely  below  God 
in  the  notion  of  a  creature,  so  it  would  be  infinitely 
below  God  in  the  notion  of  wisdom. 
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PART  III. 

MANIFESTATIONS    OF    DIVINE    WISDOM. 


The  wisdom  of  God  hi  creation — The  'variety,  beauty, 
order,  and  situation  of  the  creatures — The  heavens — 
The  earth — The  sea,  display  the  zvisdom  of  God — His 
wisdom  seen  in  the  ftness  of  every  thing  for  its  end — 
And  its  usefulness — The  union  and  subordination  of  all 
creation — The  zvisdom  of  God  appears  in  his  govern- 
ment of  his  creatures — Of  man — The  law  he  gives  to 
man — Suited  to  his  yiature — To  his  happiness — To  his 
conscience — The  encouragements  given  to  obedience — 
The  revelation  of  God's  will  adapted  to  all  times  sub- 
sequent  to  the  frst  promulgation  of  it — The  various  in- 
clinations and  conditions  of  men. 


W  E  are  now  to  consider,  IV.  wherein  the  wisdom  of 
God  appears. 

It   appears    1.  in  creation,    2.  in  government,    3.  in 
redemption. 

First,  in  ctration.  As  in  a  musical  instrument,  there 
is  first  the  skill  of  the  workman  in  the  frame ;  then  the 
skill  of  the  musician  in  strintfin^^  it  for  such  musical 
notes  as  he  will  express  upon  it;  and  after  that  the 
tempering  of  the  strings  by  various  stops  to  a  delightful 
harmony  ;  so  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  framing  the 
world,  then  in  tuning  it,  and  afterwards  in  the  motion 
of  the  several  creatures.  The  fabric  of  the  world  is 
called  the  wisdom  of  God ;  After  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  world  k/  wisdom  knew  not  God,  1  Cor.  1 .  21, 
i.  e.  by  the  creation  of  the  world  knew  not  God ;  the 
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framinjT  cause  is  there  put  for  the  effect  and  the  worfi 
framed ;  because  the  divine  wisdom  stepped  forth  in  the 
creatures  to  a  pubhc  appearance,  as  if  it  had  presented  itself 
in  a  visible  shape  to  man,  giving  instructions  in  and  by  the 
creatures,  to  know  and  adore  him.    What  we  translate,  In 
the  beg'irDihig  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  Gen. 
1.  1.  the   Targum  expresseth,    In  iclsdom   God  created 
the  hearen  and  the  earth.    l]oth  bear  a  stamp  of  this  per- 
icction  on  them  ;  *  and  when  the  apostle  tells  the  Romans, 
The  bixisible  things  of  God  zrere  clearly  understood  hij 
the  things  that  are  made,  Rom.  1.  20,  the  word  he  uses  is, 
Tcnjiiia(Tt,  not  tpyotc  this  signifies  a  work  of  labour,   but 
7To!i}/ira  a  work  of  skill,  or  a  poem.     The  whole  creation 
is  a  poem,  every  species  a  stanza,  and  every  individual 
creature  a  verse  in  it.     The  creation  presents  us  uith  a 
prospect  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  a  poem  does  the  rea- 
der with  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the  composer :  By  idsdoni 
he  created  the  earth,  Fror.  3.   19,  and  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  discretion,  Jer.   10.   12.     There  is  not  any 
thing  so  mean,    so  small,    but  glitters  with  a  beam  of 
divine  skill ;  and  the  consideration  of  them  M'ould  justly 
make  every  man  exclaim,    0  Lord,  how  manijold  arc 
thy  works  I    in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all,  Psal. 
104.  24.     All,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  tlie 
nieanest  as  well  as  the  noblest;    even  those  creatures 
which  seem   ugly   and   deformed   to  us,    as  toads,  &:c. 
because  they  fall  short  of  those  perfections  which  are 
tlie  dowry  of  other  animals ;  in  these  there  is  a  footstep 
of  divine  wisdom,  since  they  were  not  produced  by  him 
at  random,  but  determined  to  some  particular  end,  and 
designed  to  some  usefulness,    as  parts  of  the  world  in 
their  several  natui'es  and  stations.    God  could  never  have 
had  satisfaction   in  the  review  of  his  works,    and  pro- 
nounced them  good  or  comely,  as  he  did,  Gen.   1 .  3\. 
had  they  not  been  agreeable  to  the  eternal  original  copy 
in  his  own  mind ;  it  is  said  he  was  refreshed,  viz.  with 
that  review,  R.iod.  31.   17,  which  could  not  have  been, 
if  his  piercing  eye  had  found  any  defect  in  any  thing, 
or  an  unsuitableaess  to  tliat  end  for  .which  he  created 

*  Omne  opus  iiaturaj'estopus  intelligentiae. 
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them,  lie  seems  to  do  as  a  man  that  hath  made  a 
curious  work,  with  exact  care  to  j)eer  about  every  part 
and  hnc,  if  he  could  perceive  any  imperfection  in  it, 
to  rectify  the  mistake  ;  but  no  defect  was  found  by  the 
infinitely  wise  God  upon  his  second  examination. 

This  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears,  J.  In  the  varieti/ 
of  the  creatures,  O  Lord  how  mamjold  are  thy  irork-sf 
Psal.  104.  S4.  How  great  a  variety  is  there  of  animals 
and  plants,  with  a  great  variety  of  forms,  shapes,  figura- 
tions, colours,  smells,  virtues,  and  qualifies,  and  this  va- 
riety is  produced  from  one  and  the  same  matter,  as  beasts 
and  plants  from  the  earth ;  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  liv- 
ing creatures  ;  and  the  earth  l)rought  jorth  grass,  and  the 
herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  Gen.  1 .  11,  24. 
Such  diversity  of  fowl  and  fish  from  the  water;  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  ahundantli)  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowls  that  mail  fly.  Gen.  1 .  20.  Such  a 
beautiful  and  active  variety  from  so  dull  a  matter  as  the 
earth ;  so  solid  a  variety  from  so  fluid  a  matter  as  the 
water ;  so  noble  a  piece  as  the  body  of  man,  with  such 
variety  of  members,  fit  to  entertain  a  more  excellent  soul 
as  a  guest,  from  so  mean  a  matter  as  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
Gen.  2.  7.  This  extraction  of  such  variety  of  forms 
out  of  one  single  and  dull  matter,  is  the  chymistr'y  of  di- 
vine wisdom.  It  is  a  greater  skill  to  frame  noble  bodies 
of  vile  matter,  as  varieties  of  precious  vessels  of  clay  and 
earth,  than  of  a  nobler  matter,  as  gold  and  silver. 

Again,  all  those  varieties  propagate  their  kind  in  every 
particular  and  quality  of  their  nature,  and  uniformly 
bring  forth  exact  copies  according  to  the  first  pattern 
God  made  of  the  kind,  Gen.  1.  11,  12,  24.  Consider 
also  how  the  same  piece  of  ground  is  garnished  with  plants 
and  flowers  of  several  virtues,  fruits,  colours,  scents,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  perceive  any  variety  in  the  earth 
that  breeds  them,  and  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
roots  that  bear  them.  Add  to  this  the  diversities  of  birds 
of  different  colours,  shapes,  notes  consisting  of  various 
parts,  wings  like  oars  to  cut  the  air,  and  tails  as  the  rud- 
der of  a  ship  to  guide  their  motion.  How  various  also 
are  the  endowments  of  the  creatures }  Some  have  vege- 
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tation,  and  the  power  of  growth ;  others  have  the  ackli- 
tion  of  sense,  and  others  the  excellency  of  reason ;  some- 
thing wherein  all  agree,  and  something  wherein  all  differ; 
variety  in  unity,  and  unity  in  variety.  The  wisdom  of 
the  workman  had  not  been  so  conspicuous  had  there  been 
only  one  degree  of  goodness :  the  greatest  skill  is  seen  in 
the  greatest  variety. 

The  comeliness  of  the  body  is  visible  in  the  variety  of 
members,  and  their  usefulness  to  one  another.  What  an 
inhrm  thing  had  man  been,  had  he  been  all  ear,  or  all 
eye  ?  If  God  had  made  all  the  stars  to  be  suns,  it  would 
have  been  a  demonstration  of  his  power,  but  perhaps  less 
of  his  wisdom.  No  creatures,  with  the  natures  they  now 
have,  could  have  continued  in  being  under  so  much  heat. 
There  was  no  less  M'isdom  went  to  the  irame  of  the  least, 
than  to  the  greatest  creature.  It  speaks  more  art  in  a 
limner  to  paint  a  landscape  exactly,  than  to  draw  the  sun, 
though  the  sun  be  a  more  glorious  body.  I  might  in- 
stance also  in  the  different  characters  and  features  im- 
printed upon  the  countenances  of  men  and  women,  the 
differences  of  voices  and  statures,  whereby  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another.  These  are  the  foundations 
of  order,  and  of  human  society  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  M'hat  confusion  would  have  been  if  a  grown-up  son 
could  not  be  known  from  his  father,  the  magistrate  from 
the  subject,  the  creditor  from  the  debtor,  the  innocent 
from  the  criminal?  The  laws  God  hath  given  to  man- 
kind could  not  have  been  put  in  execution.  This  variety 
speaks  the  wisdom  of  God. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears  in  the  heauty, 
and  order,  and  dtuat'ion  of  the  several  creatures.  He  hath 
madeevery  thing  beautiful  in  his  time.  Ecd.  3. 1 1.  As  their 
being  was  a  fruit  of  divine  power,  so  their  order  is  a  fruit 
of  divine  wisdom.  All  creatures  are  as  members  in  the 
great  body  of  the  Avorld,  proportioned  to  one  another, 
and  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;*  so  that  if 
the  particular  forms  of  every  thing,  the  union  of  all  for 
the  composition  of  the  world,  and  the  laws  which  are  es- 

*  Amyraut.  Moral,  vol.  1.  p.  257. 
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tablished  in  the  order  of  nature  for  its  conservation,  be 
considered,  it  would  rouse  the  highest  admiration  of  God. 
All  the  creatures  are  so  many  pictures  or  statues,  exactly 
framed  by  line;  Their  line  is  gone  through  all  the  earth, 
Faal.  19-  4.  Their  line  is  a  measuring  line,  or  a  car- 
penter's rule,  whereby  he  proportions  several  pieces  to  be 
exactly  hnked  together.  Their  line,  that  is  their  harmo- 
nious proportion,  and  the  instruction  from  it,  is  gone  forth 
through  all  the  earth.  Upon  the  account  of  tliis  har- 
mony, some  of  the  ancient  heathens  fvamed  the  images  of 
their  gods  with  musical  instruments  in  their  hands,  signi- 
fying that  God  wrought  all  things  in  a  due  proportion.* 

The  heavens  speak  his  wisdom  in  their  order.  The 
revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  determine  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  make  day  and  night  in  an  orderly  suc- 
cession. The  stars  beautify  the  heavens  and  influence 
the  earth,  and  keep  their  courses,  Judges  5.  20.  They 
keep  their  stations  without  interfering  with  one  another; 
and  though  they  have  rolled  about  for  so  many  ages,  they 
observe  their  distinct  laws,  and  in  the  variety  of  their 
motions  have  not  disturbed  one  another's  functions.^  The 
sun  is  set  as  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  this  great  body,  to 
afford  warmth  to  all.  Had  it  been  set  lower,  it  had  long 
since  turned  the  earth  into  flame  and  ashes ;  had  it  been 
placed  higher,  the  earth  would  have  wanted  the  nourish- 
ment and  refreshment  necessary  for  it.  Too  much  near- 
ness had  ruined  the  earth  by  parching  lieat,  and  too  great 
a  distance  had  destroyed  the  earth  by  starving  it  with 
cold. 

The  sun  hath  also  its  appointed  motion ;  had  it  been 
fixed  without  motion,  half  of  the  earth  had  been  unpro- 
fitable ;  there  had  been  a  perpetual  darkness  in  a  moiety 
of  it ;  nothing  had  been  produced  for  nourishment,  and 
so  it  had  been  rendered  uninhabitable :  but  now  by  tliis 
motion,  it  visits  all  the  climates  of  the  world,  runs  its  cir- 
cuit, so  that  nothing  is  kid  from  the  heat  thereof,  Psal. 

*  Montag,  againt  Selden,   p.  281.  Plutarch  calls  God  apfioviKOQ  Kca 
uwiKOCy  he  saith,  nothing  was  made  without  music. 

t  Charlton,  Light  of  Nature,  p.  57. 
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19-  6.  It  imparts  its  virtue  to  every  corner  of  the  world 
in  its  daily  and  yearly  visits.  Had  it  been  fixed,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  under  it  liad  been  parched  and  destroyed  be- 
fore tlieir  maturity  ;  but  all  those  inconveniences  are  pro- 
viilcd  against  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun.  This 
motion  is  orderly  ;*  it  makes  its  daily  course  from  east 
to  west,  its  yearly  motion  from  north  to  south.  It  goes 
to  the  north  till  it  comes  to  the  point  God  hath  set  it, 
and  then  turns  back  to  the  south,  and  gains  some  point 
every  day.  It  never  rises  nor  sets  in  the  same  place  one 
day  where  it  did  the  day  before.  The  world  is  never 
w  ithout  its  light ;  some  see  it  rising  the  same  moment  we 
see  it  setting. 

The  earlh  also  speaks  the  divine  wisdom ;  it  is  the 
pavement  of  the  world,  as  the  heaven  is  the  ceiling.f  It 
is  placed  lowermost,  as  being  the  heaviest  body,  and  fit 
to  receive  the  weightiest  matter,  and  provided  as  an  ha- 
bitation proper  for  those  creatures,  wliich  derive  the  mat- 
ter of  their  their  bodies  from  it,  and  partake  of  its  earthy 
nature,  and  garnished  with  other  creatures  for  the  profit 
and  j)leasure  of  man. 

The  sea  also  speaks  the  same  divine  wisdom.  He 
strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  gave  the  sea  a 
decree,  that  ii  should  not  pass  his  command,  Prov.  8.  28, 
^29.  lie  hath  given  it  certain  bounds,  that  it  should  not 
overflow  the  earth,  Job  28.  11.  It  contains  itself  in  the 
situation  wherein  God  hath  placed  it,  and  doth  not  trans- 
gress its  bounds.  What  if  some  part  of  a  country,  a  little 
spot,  hath  been  overflowed  by  it,  and  groaned  under  its 
waves?  Yet  for  the  main,  it  retains  the  same  channels 
wherein  it  was  at  first  lodged.  All  creatures  are  clothed 
Mith  an  outward  beauty,  and  endo\ved  with  an  inward 
harmony ;  there  is  an  agreement  in  all  parts  of  this  great 
body ;  every  one  is  beautiful  and  orderly  ;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  world  results  from  all  of  them  disposed  and  linked 
together. 

3.  This  wisdom  is  seen  in  ihe  fitness  of  every  thing  for 
its  end,  and  the  usej'ulness  of  it.     Divine  wisdom  is  more 

*  Daille.  mel.  part  J.  p.  483.  t  Ainyraut.  Predestin,  p.  9, 
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illustrious  in  the  fitness  and  usefulness  of  this  great  variety, 
than  in  the  coni])osure  of  their  distinct  parts  :  as  the 
artificer's  skill  is  more  eminent  in  filtinix  the  wheels,  and 
setting  them  in  order  for  their  due  motion,  than  in  the 
external  fabric  of  the  metals  which  compose  the  clock. 
After  the  most  diligent  inspection,  there  can  be  found  no- 
thing in  the  creation  unjn'oiitable  ;  nothing  but  is  capable 
of  some  service,  either  foi'  the  support  of  our  bodies,  re- 
creation of  our  senses,  or  moral  instruction  of  our  minds. 
Not  the  least  creature  but  is  formed  and  shaped  and  fur- 
nished with  members  and  parts  in  a  due  proportion  for 
its  end  and  service  in  the  world ;  nothing  is  superfluous, 
nothing  defective. 

The  earth  is  fitted  in  its  parts  ;  *  the  valleys  are  ap- 
pointed for  granaries,  tlie  mountains  to  shadow  them 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun;  the  rivers  like  veins, 
carry  refreshment  to  every  member  of  this  body ;  plants 
and  trees  thrive  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  metals  are 
ens^endered  in  the  bowels  of  it,  for  materials  for  buildintj 
and  other  uses  for  the  service  of  man.  There  he  causes 
the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle^  and  herb  for  the  serr'ice 
of  172a)},  that  he  ma\)  bring  forth  jood  out  of  the  earth, 
Fsai.  104.  14. 

The  sea  is  fitted  for  use ;  it  is  a  fish-ijond  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  man  ;  a  boundary  for  the  dividing  of  lands 
and  several  dominions ;  it  joins  together  nations  far  dis- 
tant :  a  great  vessel  for  connnerce,  there  go  the  ships,  Psal. 
104.  26.  It  affords  vapours  to  the  clouds,  whei'ewith  to 
water  the  earth,  which  the  sun  draws  up,  separating  the 
finer  from  the  Salter  parts,  that  the  earth  may  be  fruitful, 
without  being  burthened  with  barrenness  by  the  salt.  The 
sea  hath  also  its  salt,  its  ebbs  and  flows;  the  one  as  brine, 
the  other  as  motion,  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction,  that 
it  may  not  be  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Showers 
are  appointed  to  refresh  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  to 
open  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  zmter  the  ground  to 
make  it  fruitful,  Psal.  104.  :3.  The  clouds  therefore 
are  called  the  chariots  of  God ;  he  rides  in  them  in  the 

*  Amyrant.  sur  diverscs  Text.  p.  127. 
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manifestation  of  bis  goodness  and  wisdom.  *  TVbids 
are  fitted  to  purify  the  air,  to  preserve  it  fi'om  putrefac- 
tion ;  to  carry  the  clouds  to  several  parts,  to  refresh  the 
parched  earth,  and  assist  hei*  fruits  :  and  also  to  serve 
for  the  connnerce  of  one  nation  with  another  by  naviga- 
tion. God  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  walks  upon  the 
w'mgs  of  the  xcind,  Psal.  104.  3. 

t  liners  are  appointed  to  bathe  the  gi'ound,  and  ren- 
der it  IVesh  and  lively  ;  they  fortify  cities,  are  the  limits 
of  countries,  seiTC  for  commerce,  they  are  the  watering- 
pots  of  the  earth,  and  the  vessels  for  drink  for  the  living 
creatures  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Gcd  cut  those  chan- 
nels for  the  wild  asses,  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  which  are 
his  creatures  as  well  as  the  rest,  Psal.  104.  10,  12,  13. 
T?res  are  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  birds,  shadows 
for  the  earth,  nourishments  for  the  creatures,  materials 
for  building,  and  fuel  for  the  relief  of  man  against  cold. 
The  seasons  of  the  year  have  their  use  ;  the  winter  makes 
the  juice  retire  into  the  earth,  fortifies  plants,  and  fixes 
their  roots  :  it  moistens  the  earth  that  was  dried  before 
by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  cleanses  and  prepares  it 
for  a  new  fruitfulness.  'J  he  spring  calls  out  the  sap  in 
new  leaves  and  fruit :  the  summer  consumes  the  super- 
riuous  moisture,  and  produceth  nourishment  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  world. 

J  The  dai/  and  tiight  have  also  their  usefulness :  the 
dav  ffives  life  to  labour,  and  is  a  opuide  to  motion  and  ac- 
tion.  The  sun  arise! h,  man  goeth  fortJi  to  his  labour  until 
the  evening.  Psal.  104.3.  ItMarms  the  air,  and  quickens 
nature ;  without  day  the  world  would  be  a  chaos,  an  un- 
seen beauty.  The  night  indeed  casts  a  veil  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  but  it  draws  the  curtains  from  that  of 
heaven;  though  it  darkens  below,  it  makes  us  see  the 
beauty  of  the  Mord  above,  and  discovers  to  us  a  glorious 
part  of  the  creation  of  God,  the  tapestry  of  heaven,  and 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  hid  from  us  by  the  eminent  light 
of  the  day.     It  procures  a  truce  from  labour,  and  re- 

*  Lessins.  t  Daille  niclan.  part  2.  p.  472,  473. 

X  Daille  melang.  part  1.  p.  477,  &c. 
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freshes  the  bodies  of  creatures,  by  recruiting  the  spirits 
which  are  scattered  by  watching.  It  prevents  the  ruin  of 
Hfe,  by  a  reparation  of  what  was  wasted  in  the  day.  It 
takes  from  us  the  sight  of  flowers  and  plants,  but  it  wash- 
eth  them  with  dews  for  a  new  appearance  in  the  morning. 
The  length  of  the  day  and  night  is  not  m  ithout  a  mark 
of  wisdom ;  were  they  of  a  greater  length,  as  the  length 
of  a  week  or  month,  the  one  would  too  much  dry,  and 
the  otlier  too  much  moisten  ;  and  for  want  of  action,  the 
members  would  be  stupified.  The  perpetual  succession 
of  day  and  night,  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  wisdom,  in 
tempering  the  travel  and  rest  of  creatures.  Hence  the 
Psalmist  tells  us.  The  day  is  thine.,  the  night  also  is  thine  ; 
thou  hast  prepared  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  made  summer 
and  winter,  Fsal.  74.  ](),  17;  i.  e.  they  are  of  God's 
framing,  not  without  a  wise  counsel  and  end. 

Hence  let  us  ascend  to  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
and  we  shall  find  every  member  fitted  for  use.  What 
a  curiosity  is  there  in  every  member  ?  Every  one  fitted 
to  a  particular  use  in  their  situation,  form,  temper,  and 
mutual  agreement  for  the  good  of  the  whole  :  the  eye  to 
direct,  the  ear  to  receive  directions  from  others,  the  hands 
to  act,  the  feet  to  move.  Every  creature  hath  members 
fitted  for  that  element  AA'herein  it  resides  :  and  in  the 
body,  some  parts  are  appointed  to  change  the  food  into 
blood,  others  to  refine  it,  and  others  to  distribute  and 
convey  it  to  several  parts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
whole  :  the  heart  to  mint  vital  spirits  for  preserving  life, 
and  the  brain  to  coin  animal  spirits  for  life  and  motion  ; 
the  lungs  to  serve  for  the  cooling  the  heart,  which  else 
would  be  parched  as  the  ground  in  summer.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  body  by  one  act  of  the  will, 
and  also  without  the  will  by  a  natural  instinct,  is  an  ad- 
mirable evidence  of  divine  skill  in  the  sh'ucture  of  the 
body ;  so  that  well  might  the  Psalmist  cry  out,  /  am 
fearfully  and  xwnder fully  made.  Psal.  \S9.  14. 

But  how  much  more  of  this  divine  perfection  is  seen  in 
the  soul  ?  A  nature  furnished  with  a  faculty  of  under- 
^jtanding  to  judge  of  things,  to  gather  in  things  that  are 
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distant,  and  to  reason  and  draw  conclusions  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  a  memory  to  treasure  things  that 
are  past,  with  a  will  to  apply  itself  so  readily  to  what  the 
mind  judges  lit  and  comely,  and  Hy  so  speedily  from  what 
it  judges  ill  and  hurtful.  The  whole  world  is  a  stage, 
every  creature  in  it  hath  a  part  to  act,  and  a  nature  suited 
to  that  part  and  end  for  which  it  is  designed ;  and  all 
concur  in  united  language  to  puhlish  the  glory  of  divine 
wisdom,  Psal.  IQ.  1,  3.  AmX  it  is  not  the  least  part  of 
God's  skill,  in  framing  the  creatures  so,  that  upon  man's 
obedience,  tliey  are  the  channels  of  his  goodness;  and 
uj>on  man's  disobedience,  they  can  in  their  natures  be  the 
ministers  of  his  justice,  for  the  punishing  of  offending  crea- 
tures. 

4.  The  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  Ihikhig  all  these  use- 
ful parts  together,  so  that  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other 
for  a  common  end.  All  parts  are  exactly  suited  to  one 
another,  and  every  part  to  the  whole,  though  they  are  of 
different  natures,  as  lines  distant  in  themselves,  yet  they 
meet  in  one  common  centre,  the  good  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  universe  ;  they  are  all  joined  together,  as  the 
word  translated  framed  signifies ;  knit  by  fit  bands  and 
ligaments  to  contribute  mutual  beauty,  strength,  and  as- 
sistance to  one  another ;  like  so  many  links  of  a  chain 
coupled  together,  that  though  there  be  a  distance  in  place, 
there  is  a  unity  in  regard  of  connexion  and  end,there  is  aeon- 
sent  in  the  whole.  The  heavens  hear  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
hears  the  corn,  and  the  nine,  and  the  oil,  Hosea  2.21,22.  The 
heavens  communicate  their  qualities  to  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  conveys  tliem  to  the  fruits  she  bears  :  *  The  air  dis- 
tributes light,  wind,  and  rain  to  the  earth;  the  earth  and 
tlie  sea  render  to  the  air  exhalations  and  vapours,  and  all 
together  charitably  give  to  the  plants  and  animals  that  which 
is  necessai"v  for  their  nourishment  and  refreshment.  The 
influences  of  the  heavens  aniujate  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
affords  matter  in  part  for  the  influences  it  receives  from  the 
r>egions  above.  Living  creatures  are  maintained  by  nou- 
rishment ;  nourishment  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  fruits 

*  Daille.  15.  Serm.  p.  170. 
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of  the  earth  ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth   are   produced  by 
means  of  rain  and  heat ;  matter  for  rain  and  dew  is  raised 
])y  the  heat  of  tlie  sun ;  and  the  sun  by  its  motion  distri- 
butes lieat  and  (juiekening  virtue  to  all  parls  of  the  earth. 
So  colours  are  made  for  tlie})leasure  of  the  eye,  sounds 
for  the  deli;j;ht  of  the  ear;  light  is  formed,  whereby  the 
eye  may  see  the  one,  and  air  to  convey  the  species  of  co- 
lours to  the  eye  and  sound  to  the  ear ;  all  things  are  like 
the  wheels  of  a  watch  compacted  :  and  though  many  of 
the  creatures  be  endowed  w  ith  contrary  qualities,  yet  they 
are  joined  for  the  public  security,  and  subserviency  to  the 
preservation  and  order  of  the  universe :  as  the  variety  of 
strings  upon  an  instrument,  sending  forth  various  and  dis- 
tinct sounds,  are  tempered  together,  for  the  framing  ex- 
cellent and  delightful  airs.     In  this  universal  conspiring 
of  the  creatures  together  to  one  end,  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  apparent ;  in  tuning  so  many  contraries  as  the 
elements  are,  and  preserving  them  in  their  order,  which 
if  once  broken,  the  whole  frame  of  nature  would  fall  in 
pieces  ;  all  are  so  interwoven  and  inlaid  together,  by  the 
divine  workmanship,  as  to  make  up  one  entire  beauty  in 
the  whole  fabric  :  as  every  part  in  the  body  of  man  hath 
a  distinct  comeliness,  yet  tiiere  is  besides,  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  that  results  from  the  union  of  divers  parts  ex- 
actly fashioned  to  one  another,  and  linked  together. — But 
let  us  observe  by  the  v.ay. 

How  much  niay  we  see  of  I  he  perfection  of  God  in  excry 
thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  eye  ?  And  how  should  we  be 
convinced  of  our  unworthy  neglect  of  ascending  to  him 
with  reverent  and  admiring  thoughts,  upon  the  prospect 
of  the  creatures  ?  What  dull  scholars  are  we,  when  every 
creature  is  our  teacher,  every  part  of  the  creature  aifords 
lively  instruction  !  Those  things  that  we  tread  under  our 
feet,  if  used  by  us  according  to  the  full  design  of  their  Cre- 
ation, would  afford  rich  matter,  not  only  for  our  heads, 
but  our  hearts.  As  grace  does  not  destroy  nature,  but 
elevate  it,  so  neither  should  the  fresher  and  fuller  disco- 
veries of  divine  wisdom  in  redemption,  deface  our  thoughts 
of  his  wisdom  in  creation.  Thou2;h  the  greater  lisht  of 
I  the  sun  obscures  the  lesser  sparkhng  of  the  stars,  yet  it 
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gives  way  in  the  night  to  the  discoveiy  of  them,  that  God 
may  be  seen,  known,  and  considered  in  all  his  works  of 
wonder,  and  miracles  of  nature.  No  part  of  scripture  is 
more  spiritual  than  the  Psalms  ;  none  filled  with  clearer 
discoveries  of  Christ  in  the  old  testament ;  yet  how  often 
do  the  penmen  consider  the  creation  of  God !  Aly  me- 
d'l  fat  ion  of  him  shall  be  axceet,  PsaL  104.  34.  When? 
Why,  after  a  short  history  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  the  species  of  the 
creatures. 

Secondly,  tlie  w  isdom  of  G  od  appears  in  h\si government  of 
his  creatures.  The  ^'egular  motion  of  the  creatures  speaks 
this  perfection,  as  well  as  the  exact  composition  of  them. 
If  the  exquisiteness  of  the  frame  conducts  us  to  the  skill 
of  the  contriver ;  the  exactness  of  their  order,  according 
to  his  will  and  law,  speaks  no  less  the  wisdom  of  the  go- 
vernor. It  cannot  be  thought  that  a  rash  and  irrational 
power  presides  over  a  world  so  well  disposed  :  the  dispo- 
sition of  things  hath  no  less  characters  of  skill,  than  the 
Creadon  of  them.  No  man  can  hear  an  excellent  lesson 
upon  a  lute,  but  must  presently  reflect  upon  the  art  of  the 
person  that  touches  it.  The  prudence  of  man  appears  in 
wrapping  up  the  concerns  of  a  kingdom  in  his  mind,  for 
the  well-ordering  of  it ;  and  shall  not  the  wisdom  of  God 
shine  forth,  as  he  is  the  director  of  the  world  ? 

I  shall  omit  his  government  of  inanimate  creatures, 
and  confine  the  discourse  to  his  government  of  man,  as 
rational,  as  sinful,  as  restored. 

First,  in  his  government  of  man  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture. 

1.  In  the  law  he  gives  to  man.  Wisdom  framed  it, 
though  will  enacted  it.  The  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of 
righteousness  to  us,  but  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  rule  of  righteousness  which  he  prescribes  us. 
*  The  composition  of  a  musician  is  the  rule  of  singing  to 
his  scholars ;  yet  the  consent  and  harmony  in  that  com- 
posure, derives  not  itself  from  his  will,  but  from  his  un- 
derstanding ;  he  would  not  be  a  musician,  if  his  compo- 

*  CastelHo  Dialog.  1.  4,  p.  46, 
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i&itions  were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  true  harmony  :  so  the 
laws  of  men  are  composed  by  wisdom  thougli  they  are  en- 
forced by  will  and  authority. 

The  moral  law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature,  the  law 
imprinted  upon  Adam,  is  so  framed,  as  to  secure  the 
rights  of  God  as  supreme,  and  the  rights  of  men  in  their 
distinctions  of  superiority  and  equality  :  it  is  therefore 
called  holi/  and  good,  Rom.  7.  1'2,  Holif,  as  it  prescribes 
pur  duty  to  God  in  his  worship;  good,  as  it  regulates  the 
offices  of  human  life,  and  preserves  the  common  interest 
of  mankind. 

1 .  It  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  As  God  hath 
given  a  law  of  nature,  a  fixed  order  to  inanimate  creatures, 
so  he  hath  given  a  law  of  reason  to  rational  creatures : 
other  creatures  are  not  capable  of  a  law  distinguishing  good 
and  evil,  because  they  are  destitute  of  faculties  and  capa- 
cities to  make  distinctions  between  them.  It  had  not  been 
agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  propose  any  moral 
law  to  them,  who  had  neither  understanding  to  discern,, 
nor  will  to  chuse.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that 
whilst  Christ  exhorted  others  to  embrace  his  doctrine,  yet 
he  exhorted  not  little  children,  though  he  took  them  in 
his  arms,  because  though  they  had  faculties,  yet  they 
w  ere  not  come  to  such  maturity,  as  to  be  capable  of  ra- 
tional instruction.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  some 
command  for  the  government  of  man ;  since  God  had 
made  him  a  rational  creature,  it  was  not  agi'eeable  to  hi& 
wisdom  to  govern  him  as  a  brute,  but  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture, capable  of  knowing  his  precepts,  and  voluntarily 
walking  in  them ;  and  without  a  law,  he  had  not  been 
capable  of  any  exercise  of  his  reason  in  services  respect- 
ing God. 

He  therefore  gives  him  a  law  with  a  covenant  annexed 
to  it,  whereby  man  is  obliged  to  obedience,  and  secured 
of  a  reward.  This  was  enforced  with  severe  penalties, 
death,  with  all  the  horrors  attending  it,  to  deter  him 
from  transgression,  Gen.  2.  17,  wherein  is  implied  a 
promise  of  continuance  of  life,  and  all  its  felicities,  to 
allure  him  to  a  mindfulness  of  his  obligation.  So  perfect 
a  hedge  did  divine  wisdom  set  about  him,  to  keep  him 
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within  the  bounds  of  that  obedience,  which  was  both  hirf 
debt  and  security,  that  wheresoever  he  looked,  he  saw 
cither  something  to  invite  him,  or  something  to  drive 
him  to  his  duty,  and  to  perseverance  in  it.  Thus  the 
law  was  exactly  framed  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  man  had 
interwoven  with  his  nature  a  desire  of  happiness ;  and 
the  promise  was  suited  to  cherish  this  desire.  He  had 
also  the  passion  of  fear ;  the  proper  object  of  this  was 
any  thing  destructive  to  his  being,  nature,  and  felicity  ; 
this  the  threatening  met  with.  In  the  whole  it  was  ac- 
commodated to  man  as  rational ;  precepts  to  the  law  in 
his  mind,  promises  to  the  natural  appetite,  threatenings 
to  the  most  prevailing  affection,  and  to  the  implanted 
desires  of  preserving  both  his  being  and  happiness  in 
that  being.  These  were  rational  motives  fitted  to  the 
nature  of  Adam,  which  was  above  tlse  life  God  had  given 
plants,  and  the  sense  he  had  given  animals. 

The  command  given  man  in  innocence,  was  suited  to 
his  strength  and  power ;  God  gave  him  not  any  com- 
mand, but  what  he  had  ability  to  observe ;  and  since 
we  want  not  power  to  forbear  an  a})ple  in  our  corrupted 
and  im|)Otent  state,  he  wanted  not  strength  in  his  state 
of  integrity.  The  wisdom  of  God  commanded  nothing, 
but  what  was  very  easy  to  be  observed  by  him,  and  in- 
ferior to  his  natural  ability.  It  had  been  both  unjust  and 
un\\  ise  to  have  commanded  him  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when 
he  had  not  wings  ;  and  stop  the  course  of  the  sea,  when 
he  had  not  strength. 

2.  It  is  suited  to  the  liapp'uiess  and  benefit  of  man. 
Gods  laws  are  not  an  act  of  mere  authority  respecting 
his  own  glory,  but  of  wisdom  and  goodness  respecting 
man's  benefit.  They  are  perfective  of  man's  nature, 
conferring  wisdom  upon  him,  rejoicing  his  heart,  eidight- 
ening  his  eyes,  Psal.  19.  7,  8,  affording  him  both  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  himself.  To  be  without  a  law,  is 
for  man  to  be  as  beasts,  without  justice  and  without 
religion.  Other  things  are  for  the  good  of  the  body, 
but  the  laws  of  God  for  the  good  of  the  soul  :  the  more 
perfect  the  law,  the  greater  tl:ie  benefit.  The  laws  given 
to  the  Jews   were  the  honour  and  excellency  of  thai 
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nation ;  JVhat  nation  is  theix  su  greats  that  hath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous,  Deut.  1.  8.  They  were 
made  statesmen  in  the  judicial  law,  ecclesiastics  in  the 
ceremonial ;  honest  men  in  the  second  table,  and  divine 
in  the  first.  All  his  laws  are  suited  to  the  true  satisfac- 
tion of  man,  and  the  good  of  society.  Had  God  framed 
a  law  only  for  one  nation,  there  would  have  been  the 
characters  of  a  particular  wisdom  ;  but  now  an  universal 
wisdom  appears,  in  accommodating  his  law,  not  only 
to  this  or  that  particular  society  or  corporation  of  men, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  in  the  variety  of 
climates  and  countries  wherein  they  live.  Every  thing 
that  is  disturbing  to  society  is  provided  against ;  nothing 
is  enjoined,  but  what  is  sweet,  rational,  and  useful ;  it 
orders  us  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  life  of  our 
neighbour,  the  honour  of  his  bed,  propriety  in  his  goods, 
and  the  clearness  of  his  reputation  ;  and  if  well  observed, 
Avould  alter  the  face  of  the  world,  and  make  it  look  with 
another  hue. 

The  world  Avould  be  altered  from  a  brutish  to  a  human 
w^orld ;  it  would  change  lions  and  wolves,  men  of  hon- 
Kke  and  wolvish  disposition,  into  reason  and  sweetness. 
And  because  the  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  lote,  it  obliges 
us  to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  one  another's  beings, 
the  favouring  of  one  another's  interests,  and  increasing 
the  goods,  as  much  as  justice  wiU  permit,  and  keeping 
up  one  another's  credits ;  because  love,  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  law,  is  not  shewn  by  a  cessation  from  action, 
but  signifies  an  order  upon  all  occasions  in  doing  good. 
I  say,  were  this  law  well  observed,  the  world  would  be 
another  thing  than  it  is.  It  would  become  a  religious 
fraternity,  the  voice  of  enmity  and  the  noise  of  groans 
and  cursings  would  not  be  heard  in  our  streets ;  peace 
would  be  in  all  our  borders;  plenty  of  charity  in  the 
midst  of  cities  and  countries ;  joy  and  singing  would 
sound  in  all  habitations.  Man's  advantage  was  designed 
in  God's  laws,  and  naturally  results  from  the  observation 
of  them.  God  so  ordered  them  by  his  wisdom,  that  the 
obedience  of  man  should  draw  forth  his  goodness,  and 
prevent  those  smarting  judgments,  which  were  necessary 

VOL.  ir.  o 
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to  reduce  the  creature  to  order,  that  would  not  voluntariiv 
continue  in  the  order  God  had  appointed. 

The  laws  of  men  are  often  unjust,  oppressive,  cruel ; 
sometimes  against  the  law  of  nature ;  but  an  universal 
wisdom  and  righteousness  glitters  in  the  divine  law  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  M'orthy  of  God,  and  use- 
ful for  the  creature ;  so  that  we  may  well  say  with  Job, 
filio  teaches  like  God,  Job  S6\  22,  or  as  some  render 
it,  who  is  a  law-g'wer  like  God  ?  fVho  can  say  to  him, 
thou  hast  wrought  iniquitij  or  folly  among  men?  IJis 
precepts  were  framed  for  the  preservation  of  man  in 
that  rectitude  wherein  he  was  created,  in  the  likeness  to 
God  wherein  he  was  first  made,  that  there  might  be  a 
correspondence  between  the  integrity  of  the  creature  and 
the  goodness  of  his  Creator,  by  the  obedience  of  man ; 
that  man  might  exercise  his  faculties  in  operations  worthy 
of  him,  and  beneficial  to  the  world, 

3.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  suiting  his  laws  to 
X}ae  consciences,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  all  mankind. 
The  Gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  Um\ 
Rom.  2.  14,  so  great  an  affinity  there  is  between  the 
wise  law  and  the  reason  of  man.  Thei'e  is  a  natural 
beauty  emerging  from  them,  and  darting  upon  the  rea- 
sons and  consciences  of  men,  which  dictates  to  them 
that  this  law  is  worthy  to  be  observed  in  itself.  The 
two  main  principles  of  the  law,  the  love  and  worsliip 
of  God,  and  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  have  an 
indelible  impression  in  the  consciences  of  all  men  in 
regard  of  the  principles  ;  though  they  are  not  suitably 
expressed  in  the  practice.  Were  there  no  law  outwardly 
published,  yet  every  man's  conscience  would  dictate  to 
him,  that  God  M-as  to  be  acknowledged,  worshipped,  and 
loved,  as  naturally  as  his  reason  \vould  acquaint  him  that 
there  was  such  a  being  as  God.  This  suitableness  to 
the  consciences  of  men  is  manifest,  in  that  the  laws  of 
the  best  governed  nations  among  the  heathen  have  had 
an  agreement  with  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  exactly 
composed,  according  to  the  rules  of  right  and  exact 
reason  than  this ;  no  man  but  approves  of  something  in 
it,  yeg,  of  the  whole  when  he  exerciseth  that  dim  reason 
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which  he  hath.  Suppose  any  man,  (not  an  absolute 
atheist)  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of 
worshipping  God.  Grant  him  to  be  a  Spirit,  and  it  will 
presently  appear  absurd  to  represent  him  by  any  cor- 
poreal image,  and  derogate  from  his  excellency  by  so 
mean  a  resemblance ;  with  the  same  easiness  he  w ill 
erant  a  reverence  due  to  the  name  of  God :  that  we 
must  not  serve  our  turn  of  him,  by  calling  him  to  witness 
to  a  lie  in  a  solemn  oath.  That  as  worship  is  due  to 
him,  so  some  stated  time  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  that  worship. 

And  as  to  the  second  table,  will  any  man  in  his  right 
reason  quarrel  with  that  command  that  engageth  his 
inferiors  to  honour  him ,  that  secures  his  being  from 
murder,  and  his  goods  from  unjust  rapine  ?  and  though 
by  the  fury  of  his  lusts  he  breaks  the  laws  of  wedlock 
himself,  yet  he  cannot  but  approve  of  that  law,  as  it 
prohibits  every  man  from  doing  him  the  like  injury  and 
disgrace.  The  suitableness  of  the  law  to  the  consciences 
of  men,  is  further  evidenced  by  those  furious  reflections 
and  strong  alarms  of  conscience  upon  any  transgression 
of  it,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  or  less  in 
all  men  ;  so  exactly  hath  divine  wisdom  fitted  the  law  to 
the  reason  and  consciences  of  men,  as  one  tally  to 
another.  Indeed,  without  such  an  agreement,  no  man's 
conscience  could  have  any  ground  for  alarm,  nor  need 
any  man  be  startled  with  the  records  of  it.  This  mani- 
fests the  wisdom  of  God  in  framing  his  law^  so,  that  the 
reasons  and  consciences  of  all  men  do  one  tmie  or  other 
subscribe  to  it.  What  governor  in  the  world  is  able  to 
make  any  law  distinct  from  this  revealed  by  God,  that 
shall  reach  all  places,  all  persons,  all  hearts }  ^Ve 
may  add  to  this  the  extent  of  his  commands  in  ordering 
goodness  at  the  root,  not  only  in  action  but  affection ; 
not  only  in  the  motion  of  the  members,  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  soul ;  which  suiting;  a  law  to  the  inward  frame 
of  man,  is  quite  out  of  tlie  compass  of  the  wisdom  of 
any  creature. 

4.  His  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  emouragemetits  he  gives  for 
the  studying  and  observing  his  will,  Psal.  19-  H.     In 
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keeping  the  commandments  there  is  great  rexvard.  Coiv 
sider  the  variety  of  them ;  there  is  not  any  particular 
genius  in  man,  but  may  find  something  suitable  to  nin 
upon  him  in  the  revealed  will  of  God.  There  is  a 
strain  of  red,son  to  satisfy  the  rational;  of  eloquence  to 
gratify  the  fanciful ;  of  interest  to  allure  the  selfish ;  of 
terror  to  startle  the  obstinate.  As  a  skilful  angler  stores 
himself  with  baits,  according  to  the  appetites  of  the  sorts 
of  fish  he  intends  to  catch ;  so  in  the  word  of  God  there 
are  varieties  of  baits,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the 
inclinations  of  men ;  threatenings  to  work  upon  fear ; 
promises  to  work  upon  love ;  examples  of  holy  men 
set  out  for  imitation ;  and  those  plainly,  neither  his 
threatenings  nor  his  promises  are  dark  as  the  heathen 
oracles  ;  but  peremptory  as  becomes  a  sovereign  law- 
giver ;  and  plain  as  Mas  necessary  for  the  understand- 
ing of  a  creature.  As  he  deals  graciouslv  with  men 
in  exhorting  and  encouraging  them ;  so  he  deals  wisely, 
bv  taking  away  all  excuse  from  them  if  they  ruin  the 
interest  of  their  souls  by  denying  obedience  to  their 
sovereign. 

Again,  the  rewards  God  proposes  are  accommodated, 
not  to  the  brutish  parts  of  man,  his  carnal  sense  and 
appetite;  but  the  capacity  of  a  spiritual  soul,  which 
admits  only  of  spiritual  gratifications;  and  cannot  in  its 
own  nature,  without  sordid  subjection  to  the  humours  of 
the  body,  be  moved  by  sensual  proposals.  God  supports 
his  precepts  with  that  whicli  the  nature  of  man  longed  for, 
and  with  spiritual  delights  which  can  only  satisfy  a  rational 
appetite  :  and  thereby  did  as  well  gratify  the  noblest  de- 
sires in  man,  as  oblige  him  to  the  noblest  service.  *  In- 
deed virtue  antl  holiness  being  perfectly  amiable,  ought 
chiefly  to  atiect  our  understandings,  and  by  them  draw 
our  wills  to  the  esteem  and  pursuit  of  them.  But  since  the 
desire  of  happiness  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man, 
as  impossible  to  be  disjoined,  as  an  inclination  to  descend 
to  be  severed  from  heavy  bodies,  or  an  instinct  to  ascend, 
from  light  and  airy  substances;    God  serves  himself  of. 

*  Aniviant. 
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tlrt3  inclination  of  our  natures  to  happiness  to  engender  in 
us  an  affection  to  the  hohness  he  requires.  \\c  proposes 
tile  enjoyment  of  a  supernatural  good  and  everlasting 
glory,  as  a  hait  to  that  insatiahle  longing  our  natures 
iiave  for  happiness,  to  receive  the  impression  of  holiness 
into  our  souls.  And  besides,  he  proportions  rewards  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  men's  industry,  labour,  and 
zeal  for  him ;  and  weighs  6ut  a  recompence,  not  only 
suited  to,  but  above  the  service,  lie  that  iniproves  Jive 
talents  is  to  be  ruler  over  Jive  cities  ;  that  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  honour  and  glory  than  another,  Luke  ip. 
17,  18:  as  a  wise  father  excites  the  affection  of  his 
children  to  things  worthy  of  praise,  by  a  variety  of  re- 
compences  according  to  their  several  actions.  And  it 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  steward,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
Saviour,  to  give  every  one  the  portion  that  belonged  to 
him,  Luke  \9>.  42.  There  is  no  part  of  the  word  wherein 
we  meet  not  with  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God  in  variety 
of  duties,  and  encouragement  mingled  together. 

5.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  fitting  the  revelations 
of  his  will  to  aj'tertimes,  and  for  the  preventing  of  the 
foreseeyi  corruptions  of  men.  The  whole  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God  is  stored  with  wisdom  in  the  words,  con- 
nexion, and  sense ;  it  looks  backward  to  past,  and  for- 
ward to  future  asies.  Hidden  wisdom  lies  in  the  heart 
of  It,  Hke  gold  in  a  mine.  The  Old  Testament  was  so 
composed,  as  to  fortify  the  New,  when  God  should  bring 
it  to  light.  The  foundations  of  the  gospel  were  laid  in 
the  law :  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  figures  of 
law  were  so  w  isely  framed,  and  laid  down  in  such  clear  ex- 
pressions, as  to  be  proofs  of  the  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  convictions  of  Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  Luhe 
24!.  14.  Things  concerning;  Christ  were  written  in  Moses, 
the  prophets,  and  psalms,  and  to  this  day  so  stare  the 
Jews  in  the  face  that  they  are  fain  to  invent  absurd  and 
nonsensical  interpretations  to  excuse  their  unbelief,  and 
continue  themselves  in  their  obstinate  blindness.  And 
in  pursuance  of  the  efficacy  of  those  predictions,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  bring  forth  the  transla- 
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tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  (by  the  means  of  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  some  hundred  years  before  the  coming  of 
Christ)  into  the  Greek  language,  the  tongue  then  most 
knoMu  in  the  world.  And  why?  to  prepare  the  Gentiles 
by  the  reading  of  it,  for  that  gracious  call  he  intended 
them,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  which  some 
few  years  after  was  to  be  published  among  them  ;  that 
by  reading  the  predictions  so  long  before  made  they 
might  more  readily  receive  the  accomplishment  of  them 
in  their  due  time. 

The  scripture  is  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ob- 
viate en'ors  foreseen  by  God  to  enter  into  the  church.  It 
may  be  A^ondered,  why  the  universal  particle  should  be 
inserted  by  Christ,  in  giving  the  cup  in  the  supper,  which 
was  not  in  the  distributing  the  bread,  ISIat.  26.  27, 
Drink  ye  all  of  it  ;  Not  at  the  distributing  the  bread, 
eat  you  all  of  it :  And  Mark  in  his  relation,  tells  us, 
Ihey  all  drank  of  it,  Islark  1 1 .  23.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  been  the  occasion  of  discovering  to  us  the  wisdom  of 
our  Saviour  in  inserting  that  particle  all,  since  they  were 
so  bold  to  exclude  the  communicants  from  the  cup  by  a 
trick  of  concomitancy.  Christ  foresaw  the  error,  and 
therefore  put  in  a  little  word  to  obviate  a  great  invasion  : 
And  the  spirit  of  God  has  particularly  left  upon  record 
that  particle,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  such  a 
purpose.  And  so  in  the  description  of  the  blessed 
\^irgin,  Luke  1.  27,  there  is  nothing  of  her  holiness 
mentioned,  which  is  with  mucli  diligence  recorded  of 
Elizabeth,  ver.  6.  probably  to  prevent  the  superstition 
which  God  forcsau'  would  arise  in  the  world.  And  we 
do  not  iind  more  undervaluing  speeches  uttered  by  Christ 
to  any  of  his  disciples  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  than 
to  her,  except  to  Peter.  As  when  she  acquainted 
him  with  the  want  of  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  she 
receives  a  slighting  answer:  JFonian,  what  have  I  to  do 
icitli  thee  ?  John  2.  4.  And  when  one  was  admiring  the 
blcssednesis  of  her  that  bare  him,  he  turns  the  discourse 
another  way,  to  pronounce  blessedness  rather  as  belong- 
ing to  them  that  hear  the  xcord  of  God  and  keep  it,  Luke 
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11.  C7,  'i8,  in  a  mighty  wisdom  to  antidote  his  people 
jigainst  any  conceit  ot  the  prevalency  of  the  virgin  over 
iiim  in  heaven,  in  the  exercise  of  liis  mediatory  office. 

(2.)  7\s  his  wisdom  appears  in  his  government  hy  his 
laws,  so  it  appears  in  the  various  indinaiions  aj/d  conditions 
of  men.  As  there  is  a  distinction  of  several  creatures,  and 
several  qualities  in  them  for  the  connnon  good  of  the 
world  ;  so  among  men  there  are  several  inclinations  and 
several  abilities,  as  donatives  from  Ciod,  for  the  common 
advantage  of  society ;  as  several  channels  cut  out  from 
the  same  river  run  several  ways,  and  refresh  several  soils; 
one  man  is  qualified  for  one  employment,  another  for  a 
different  work,  yet  all  of  them  fruitful  to  bring  in  a  reve- 
nue of  glory  to  God,  and  a  harvest  of  profit  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  How  useless  would  the  body  be  if  it  had  but 
one  member?  1  Cor.  12,  19.  How  unprovided  would 
a  house  be  if  it  had  not  vessels  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of 
honour  ?  The  corporation  of  mankind  would  be  as  much 
a  chaos,  as  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was 
before  it  was  distinguished  by  several  forms  breathed  into 
it  at  the  creation.  Some  are  inspired  with  a  particular 
genius  for  one  art,  some  for  another:  Every  man  hath  a 
distinct  talent.  If  all  were  husbandmen,  where  would 
be  the  instruments  to  plough  and  reap?  If  all  were  arti- 
ficers ;  where  would  they  have  corn  to  nourish  themselves  i^ 
all  men  are  like  vessels,  and  parts  in  the  body  designed 
for  distinct  offices  and  functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and  mutually  return  advantage  to  one  another. 

As  the  variety  of  gifts  in  the  church  is  a  fruit  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
church,  so  the  variety  of  inclinations  and  employments 
in  the  world  is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  pre- 
servation and  subsistance  of  the  world  by  mutual  com- 
merce ;  what  the  apostle  largely  discourses  of  the  former, 
in  1  Cor.  1 2,  may  be  applied  to  the  other.  The  various 
conditions  of  men  is  also  a  fruit  of  divine  wisdom.  Some 
are  rich,  and  some  poor ;  the  rich  have  as  much  need  of 
the  poor,  as  the  poor  have  of  the  rich  :  if  the  poor  de- 
pend upon  the  rich  for  their  livelihood,  the  rich  depend 
upon  the  poor  for  their  conveniencies.    !Many  arts  would 
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not  be  learned  by  men,  if  poverty  did  not  oblige  them  to 
it ;  and  many  would  faint  in  the  learning  of  them,  if  they 
were  not  thereunto  encouraged  by  the  rich. 

The  poor  labour  for  the  rich,  as  the  earth  sends  va- 
pours into  the  vaster  and  fuller  air  :  and  the  rich  return 
advantages  again  to  the  poor,  as  the  clouds  do  the  va- 
pours in  rain  upon  the  earth.  As  meat  would  not  afford 
a  nourishing  juice  without  bread,  and  bread  without 
other  food  would  immoderately  fill  the  stomach,  and  not 
be  well  digested  ;  so  the  rich  would  be  unprofitable  in  the 
common-wealth  without  the  poor,  and  the  poor  would  be 
burthensome  without  the  rich  :  the  poor  could  not  be 
easily  governed  without  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  sufficiently 
and  conveniently  provided  for  without  the  poor.  If  all 
were  rich,  there  would  be  no  objects  for  the  exercise 
of  a  noble  part  of  charity :  if  all  were  poor,  there  were 
no  matter  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Thus  the  divine  wisdom 
planted  various  inclinations,  and  diversified  the  condition 
of  men  for  the  public  advantages  of  the  world. 
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PART    IV. 

THE  WISDOM  OT    GOD  GOVERNING  MAN  AS  A   SINNEtt. 


GocTs  wisdom  visible  in  the  aboundings  of  sin— Bringing 
glory  to  himself  out  of  it — Out  of  sin  itself— Making 
use  of  sinful  instruments — Pj^oducing  good  out  of  sin 
to  the  creature — In  the  work  of  i^edemption—The  good 
of  nations  often  promoted  by  sin — The  good  of  the  sin- 
ner himself —The  xvisdom  of  God  orders  the  sin  and 
corruptions  of  the  heart  for  good—Mahes  his  people 
more  powerfully  feel  the  necessity  of  dependence  on  him- 
self—The value  and  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Christ  more 
highly  esteemed— Greater  zeal  for  his  glory— Increase 
of  humility— The  prevcdence  of  one  sin  made  the  means 
of  discovering  more — The  conscieiice  more  tender,  the 
soul  more  watchful— Mortif  cation  of  sin—Sanctifica- 
tion  promoted— Sin  over-ruled  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
for  the  christian's  grozcth  in  grace. 


Secondly.  virOD's  Avisdom  appears  in  the  government  of 
men,  as  fallen  and  sinful;  or  in  the  government  of  sin.. 
After  the  law  of  God  was  broke,  and  sin  invaded  and 
conquered  the  world ;  divine  wisdom  had  another  scene 
to  act  in,  and  other  methods  of  government  were  neces- 
sary. The  wisdom  of  God  is  then  seen  in  ordering 
those  jarring  discords,  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  and 
honour  to  himself  out  of  that,  which  in  its  own  nature 
tended  to  the  supplanting  of  his  glory.  God  being  a 
sovereign  good,  would  not  suffer  so  great  an  evil  to  enter, 
but  to  serve  himself  of  it  for  some  greater  end ;  for  all 
his  thoughts  are  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom. 
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Now  though  the  permission  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  the  punisliment  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his 
justice  ;  yet  the  ordination  of  sin  to  good,  is  an  act  of 
his  Avisdom,  whereby  he  disposes  the  evil,  over-rules 
the  malice,  and  orders  the  events  of  it  to  his  pur- 
poses. Sin  in  itself  is  a  disorder,  and  therefore  God 
doth  not  permit  sin  for  itself;  for  in  its  own  nature  it 
hath  nothing  of  amiableness;  but  he  wills  it  for  some 
righteous  end,  which  belonois  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  which  is  his  aim  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will :  he 
wills  it  not  as  sin,  but  as  his  wisdom  can  order  it  to  some 
greater  good  than  was  before  in  the  Morld,  and  make  it 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  order  he  intends.  iVs  a 
dark  shadow  is  not  delightful  and  pleasant  in  itself,  nor 
is  drawn  by  a  painter  for  any  amiableness  there  is  in  the 
shadow  itself,  but  as  it  senes  to  set  forth  that  beauty 
which  is  the  main  design  of  his  art ;  so  the  glorious 
effects  which  arise  from  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
are  not  from  the  creature's  evil,  but  the  depths  of  divine 
wisdom. 

God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  ahound'mg  of  sin.  As  it  is 
said  of  the  zvrath  of  man,  it  sJiall  praise  him,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  wrath  God  will  restrain,  Psal.  76.  10.  He 
sets  limits  to  the  boiling  corruption  of  tlie  heart,  as  he 
does  to  the  boisterous  waves  of  the  sea,  hitherto  shall 
thou  go,  and  no  further.  As  God  is  the  rector  of  the 
world,  he  so  restrains  sin,  so  tempers  and  directs  it,  as 
that  human  society  is  preserved,  which  else  would  be 
overflown  with  a  deluge  of  Mickedness,  and  ruin  would  be 
brought  upon  all  communities.  If  God  by  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  did  not  set  bars  to  that  wickedness  which 
is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  whole  earth  would  be  as 
had  as  hell.  Since  the  heart  of  man  is  a  hell  of  corrup- 
tion, by  that  the  souls  of  all  men  would  be  excited  to 
the  acting  the  worst  villanies  ;  since  every  thought  of  the 
heart  of  man  is  onli/  exit,  and  that  continually.  Gen.  6.  5, 
if  the  wisdom  of  God  did  not  stoj)  these  flood-gates  of 
evil,  it  Avould  overflow  the  world,  and  frustrate  all  the 
gracious  designs  he  carries  on  among  the  sons  of  men. 
Were  it  not  for  this  A\isdom,  every  house  would  be  filled 
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with  violence,  as  well  as  every  nature  is  with  sin.  What 
harm  would  not  strong  and  furious  beasts  do,  did  not  tiie 
skill  of  man  tame  and  bridle  them  ?  How  often  hath 
divine  wisdom  restrained  the  viciousness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  let  it  run,  not  to  that  point  they  designed,  but 
to  the  end  he  proposed  ?  Laban's  fury,  and  Esau's 
enmity  again  Jacob,  were  pent  in  within  bounds  for 
Jacob's  safety,  and  their  hearts  over-ruled  from  an  in- 
tended destruction  to  perfect  amity.  Gen.  31.  29- 
and  32. 

God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  bringing  glory  to  himself  out 
of  sin.     I.  Out  oi  sin  itself.     God  erects  the  trophies  to 
liis  honour  upon  that,  which  is  a  natural  means  to  hinder 
and  defer  it.     His  glorious  attributes  are  drawn  out  to 
our  view  upon  the  occasion  of  sin,   which  otherwise  had 
lain  hid  in  his  own  being.     Sin  is  altogether  abominable, 
but  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of  God,  he  hath  drawn  out 
of  the  dreadful  darkness  of  sin  the  saving  beams  of  his 
mercy,  and  displayed  his  grace  in  the  incarnation  and 
passion  of  his  Son  for  the  atonement  of  sin.     Thus  he 
permitted  Adam's  fall,  and  wisely  ordered  it  for  a  fuller 
discovery  of  his  own  nature,   and  a  higher  elevation  of 
man's  good,  thsiius sin  reigned  to  death,  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  to  eternal  life,    by  Jesus  Christ, 
Horn.  5.  21.     The  unbounded  goodness  of  God  could 
not  have  appeared  without  it.     His  goodness  in  reward- 
ing innocent  obedience  would  have  been  manifested  ;  but 
not  his  mercy  in  pardoning  rebellious  crimes.     An  inno- 
cent creature  is  the  object  of  the  rewards  of  grace,  as  the 
standing  angels  are  under  the  beams  of  grace ;  but  not 
under  the  beams  of  mercy,  because  they  were  never  sin- 
ful, and   consequently  never   miserable.      Without   sin 
the  creature  had  not  been  miserable.    Had  man  remained 
innocent,  he  had  not  been  the  subject  of  punishment ;  and 
without  the  creature's  misery,    God's  mercy  in  sending 
his  Son  to  save  his  enemies,  could  not  have  appeared. 
The  abundance  of  sin  is  a  passive  occasion  for  God  to 
manifest  the  abundance  of  his  gi*ace. 

Tlie  power  of  God  in  changing  the  heart  of  a  rebelli- 
ous creature  had  not  appeared,  had  not  sin  infected  our 
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nature.  We  had  not  clearly  known  the  vindictive  justice 
of  God,  had  no  crime  been  committed ;  for  that  is  the 
proper  object  of  divine  wrath.  The  goodness  of  God 
could  never  have  permitted  justice  to  exercise  itself  upon 
an  innocent  creature,  that  was  not  guilty  either  person- 
ally or  by  imputation.  Wisdom  is  illustrious  hereby. 
God  suffered  man  to  fall  into  a  mortal  disease,  to  shew 
the  virtue  of  his  own  restoratives  to  cure  sin,  which  in 
itself  is  incurable  by  the  art  of  any  creature.  And  other- 
Avise  this  perfection  whereby  God  draws  good  out  of  evil, 
had  been  utterly  useless,  and  would  have  been  destitute 
of  an  object  wherein  to  discover  itself. 

Again,  wisdom  in  ordering  a  rebellious  headstrong  world 
to  its  own  ends,  is  greater  than  the  ordering  an  innocent 
world,  exactly  observant  of  his  precepts,  and  complying 
with  the  end  of  the  creation.  Now,  without  the  entrance 
of  sin,  this  wisdom  had  wanted  a  stage  to  act  upon.  Thus 
God  raised  the  honour  of  his  wisdom,  while  man  ruined 
the  integrity  of  his  nature,  and  made  use  of  the  creature's 
breach  of  his  divine  law  to  establish  the  honour  of  it  in  a 
more  signal  and  stable  manner,  by  the  active  and  passive 
obedience  of  the  Son  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  serves  God 
so  much,  as  an  occasion  of  glorifying  himself,  as  the  en- 
trcnce  of  sin  into  the  world ;  by  this  occasion  God  com- 
municates to  us  the  knowledge  of  those  perfections  of  his 
natuje,  which  had  else  been  folded  up  from  us  in  an 
eternal  night ;  his  justice  had  lain  in  the  dark,  as  having 
notliing  to  punish ;  his  mercy  had  been  obscure,  as  hav- 
ing none  to  pardon  ;  a  great  part  of  his  wisdom  had  been 
silent,  as  having  no  such  object  to  order, 

2.  His  wisdom  appears,  in  making  use  of  sinful  in- 
strumoits.  He  uses  the  malice  and  enmity  of  the  devil 
to  bring  about  his  own  purposes,  and  makes  the  sworn 
enemy  of  his  honour  contribute  to  the  illustrating  of  it 
against  his  will.  This  great  crafts-master  he  took  in  his 
own  net,  and  defeated  the  devil  by  the  devil's  malice;  by 
turning  the  plans  he  had  accomphshed  against  man,  against 
himself.  He  used  him  as  a  tempter,  to  grapple  with  our 
Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  whereby  to  make  him  fit  to 
succour  us ;  and  as  the  God  of  this  world,  to  inspire  the 
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wicked  Jews  to  crucify  him,  whereby  to  render  him  actu- 
ally the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  so  made  him  an 
ignorant  instrument  of  that  divine  glory  he  designed  to 
ruin.  '^  It  is  more  skill  to  make  a  curious  piece  of 
workmanship  with  ill-conditioned  tools,  than  with  in- 
struments naturally  fitted  for  the  work.  It  is  no  such 
great  A\ondcr  for  a  limner  to  draw  an  exact  piece  with  a 
fit  pencil  and  suitable  colours,  as  to  begin  and  perfect  a 
beautiful  work  with  a  straw  and  water,  things  improper 
for  such  a  desijzn.  This  wisdom  of  God  is  moic  admi- 
rable  and  astonisiiing  than  if  a  man  were  able  to  rear  a 
vast  palace  by  fire,  whose  nature  is  to  consume  combus- 
tible matter,  not  to  erect  a  building. 

To  make  tilings  serviceable  contrary  to  their  own  na- 
ture, is  wisdom  peculiar  to  the  Creator.  God's  making 
use  of  devils  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  good  of 
his  people,  is  more  amazing  wisdom,  than  his  goodness 
in  employing  the  blessed  angels  in  his  work.  To  pro- 
mise that  the  ivorld,  (which  includes  the  God  of  the  world) 
and  death,  and  things  present,  let  them  be  as  evil  as  they 
will,  should  be  ours,  that  is,  for  our  good,  and  for  his 
glory,  is  an  act  of  goodness ;  but  to  make  them  service- 
able to  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  his  people, 
is  wisdom  that  may  well  raise  our  highest  admirations, 
]  Cor.  3.  22.  They  are  for  believers,  as  they  are  for  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ  is  for  the  glory  of  God. 

To  chain  up  Satan  wholly,  and  frustrate  his  wiles, 
would  be  an  argument  of  divine  goodness ;  but  to  suffer 
him  to  run  his  risk,  and  then  improve  all  his  contri- 
vances for  his  own  glorious  and  gracious  purposes,  ma- 
nifests besides  his  power  and  goodness,  his  wisdom  also. 
He  uses  the  sins  of  evil  instruments  for  the  glory  of  his 
justice,  Isa.  10.  5,  6,7.  Thus  he  served  himself  of  the 
ambition  and  covetousness  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Romans,  for  the  correction  of  his  people  and  punish- 
ment of  rebels.  Just  as  the  Roman  magistrates  used  the 
fury  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  in  their  theatres,  for 
the  punishment  of  criminals.     The  lions  acted  under  their 

•  Moulins  Serm.  Det-ad.  10.  p.  231,  332. 
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natural  temper  in  tearing  those  that  Avere  exposed  to  tliem 
for  a  j)rcy ;  but  the  intent  of  the  magistrates  Avas  to  punish 
their  crimes.  The  magistrate  inspired  not  the  lions  with 
their  rage,  that  they  had  from  their  natures ;  but  served 
themselves  of  that  natural  rage  to  execute  justice. 

3.  Crod's  wisdom  is  seen  in  brinirinij  good  to  the  crea- 
ture  out  of  sin.  He  hath  ordered  sin  to  such  an  end  as 
man  never  dreamed  of,  the  devil  never  imagined,  and  sin 
in  its  own  nature  could  never  attain.  Sin  in  its  own  na- 
ture tends  to  no  good  but  that  of  punishment,  whereby 
the  creature  is  brought  into  order.  It  hath  no  relation  to 
the  creature's  good  in  itself,  but  to  the  creature's  mischief 
But  God,  by  an  act  of  infinite  wisdom,  brings  good  out 
of  it  to  the  creature,  as  well  as  glory  to  his  name,  con- 
trai*y  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  intention  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  the  design  of  the  tempter.  Ciod  willed  sin, 
that  is,  he  willed  to  permit  it,  that  he  might  communi- 
cate himself  to  tlie  creature  in  the  most  excellent  manner. 
He  willed  the  permission  of  sin,  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
forth  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  our 
Saviour;  as  he  permitted  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren 
that  he  might  use  their  evil  to  a  good  end.  He  never, 
because  of  his  holiness,  aa  ills  sin  as  an  end  ;  but  in  re- 
gard of  his  wisdom  he  wills  to  permit  it  as  a  means  and 
occasion.  And  thus,  to  draAv  good  out  of  those  things 
Avhich  are  in  their  OAvn  nature  most  contrary  to  good,  is 
the  highest  pitch  of  Avisdom. 

1.  The  redemption  of  man  in  so  excellent  a  \A'ay,  Avas 
drawn  from  t/ie  occasion  of'  sin.  The  greatest  blessing 
that  ever  the  Avorld  Avas  blessed  Avith,  AAas  ushered  in  by 
contrarieties,  by  the  lust  and  irregular  affection  of  man ; 
the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  by  the  fall  of  Adam, 
Gen.  3.  \5,  and  the  bruising  the  heel  of'  that  promised 
seed  by  the  blackest  tragedy  acted  by  Avicked  rebels,  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  rage  of  die  Jcavs  ;  the  highest 
good  hath  been  brought  forth  by  the  greatest  Avickedness. 
As  God  out  of  the  chaos  and  indigested  matter  fi-amed 
the  first  creation ;  so  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  malice  of 
Satan,  he  hath  erected  the  everlasting  scheme  of  honour 
in  a  ncAv  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus  Cin'ist. 
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The  devil  inspired  man  to  content  his  own  fury  in  the 
death  of  Clnist ;  and  Ciod  ordered  it  to  accomplish  iiis 
own  design  ofredemption  in  the  passion  of  tlie  Redeem- 
er: tlie  devil  had  his  diabolical  ends,  and  God  over- 
powers his  action  to  serve  his  own  divine  ends.  The 
person  that  betrayed  him  ^\  as  admitted  to  be  a  spectator 
of  his  most  private  actions,  tiiat  his  innocence  might  be  jus- 
tified ;  to  shew  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  have  his  enemies 
judges  of  his  most  retired  privacies.  While  they  all 
thought  to  do  their  own  wills,  divine  wisdom  orders  them 
to  do  his  will.  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  J'ore-knowledge  of  God,  you  have  taken,  and 
by  zcicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.  Acts  2.  23. 
And  wherein  the  crucifiers  of  Christ  sinned,  in  shedding 
the  richest  blood,  upon  their  repentance  they  found  the 
expiation  of  their  crimes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  super- 
abundant mercy.  Nothing  but  blood  was  aimed  at  by 
them :  the  best  blood  was  shed  by  them ;  but  infinite 
wisdom  makes  the  cross  the  scene  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, and  the  means  of  man's  recovery. 

By  the  occasion  of  man's  lapsed  state,  there  was  a  way  open 
to  raise  him  to  a  more  excellent  condition,  than  that  where- 
in he  was  by  creation :  and  the  depriving  man  of  the  happi- 
ness of  an  eartiilv  paradise,  in  a  way  of  justice,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  advancing  him  to  a  heavenly  felicity  in  a  way  of  grace. 
The  violation  of  the  old  covenant,  occasionally  introduced 
a  better :  the  loss  of  the  first  integrity  ushered  in  a  more 
stable  righteousness,  an  everlasting  righteousness,  Dan. 
9.  24.  And  the  falling  of  the  first  head,  was  succeeded 
by  one  whose  standing  could  not  but  be  eternal. 

The  fall  of  Satan  was  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom,  for 
the  good  of  that  body  from  which  he  fell.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  he  was  the  chief  angel  in  hea- 
ven, the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  and  that  he  falling,  the 
angels  were  left  as  a  body  without  a  head ;  and  afterwards 
he  endeavoured  to  destrov  man,  and  root  him  out  of  Para- 
disc,  but  God  takes  this  opportunity  to  set  up  his  Son  as 
the  head  of  angels  and  men.  And  thus  whilst  the  enemy 
endeavoured  to  spoil  the  corporation  of  angels,  and  make 
them    a    body    contrary    to    God,    God  makes  angels 
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and  men  one  body  under  one  head,  for  his  service.  The 
ansels  in  losino;  a  defectible  head,  attained  a  more  excel- 
lent  and  glorious  head  m  another  nature,  which  they  had 
not  before  ;  though  of  a  lower  nature  in  his  humanity, 
yet  of  a  more  glorious  nature  in  his  divinity  :  fi'om  whence 
many  suppose  they  derive  their  confirming  grace,  and  the 
stability  of  their  standing.  All  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  are  gathered  together  in  Christ,  Eph.  1.  10. 
avaKt<pa\CuiaaaaBui,  all  United  in  him,  and  reduced  under  one 
head:  that  though  our  Saviour  be  not  properly  their  Redeem- 
er, for  redemption  supposeth  captivity,  yet  in  some  sense  he 
is  their  head  and  mediator  ;  so  that  now  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  and  earth  are  but  one  family,  Epli.  3.  15.  And 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels  are  parts  of  that  hea- 
venly and  triumphant  Jerusalem  and  that  general  asseni- 
Zf/j/,  Avhereof  Jesus  Christ  is  mediator,  Heb.   VI.  22,  29. 

2.  The  good  of  a  nation  often  by  the  skill  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  is  promoted  by  the  sins  of  some  men.  The  pa- 
triarchs' selling  Joseph  to  the  Midianites,  was  without 
question  a  sin,  and  a  breach  of  natural  affection  ;  yet  by 
God's  wise  ordination,  it  proved  the  safety  of  the  whole 
church  of  God  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  na- 
tion. Gen.  45,  5,   8,  and  50.  30. 

The  Jews  unbelief  was  a  step  whereby  the  Gentiles 
arose  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel :  As  the  setting  of 
the  sun  in  one  place,  is  the  rising  of  it  in  another,  Mat. 
22.  9-  He  uses  the  corruptions  of  men  instrumentally 
to  propagate  his  gospel :  he  built  up  the  true  church  by  the 
preaching  of  some  out  of  envy,  Phil.  1.15.  as  he  blessed 
Israel  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  false  prophet,  Numb.  23, 
How  often  have  the  heresies  of  men  been  the  occasion 
of  clearing  up  the  truth  of  God,  and  fixing  the  more 
lively  impressions  of  it  on  the  hearts  of  believers  ? 

Jonah's  sin  was  probably  the  first  and  remote  occasion 
of  the  Ninevites'  giving  credit  to  his  prophesy  :  his  sin 
was  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  and  his  being  cast  into 
the  sea  might  facilitate  the  reception  of  his  message,  and 
excite  the  Ninevites'  repentance,  whereby  a  cloud  of  severe 
judgment  was  dispersed.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that 
when  Jonah  passed  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh  with 
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his  |3roclatnation  of  destruction,  he  might  be  known  by 
some  of  the  mariners  of  that  ship,  from  whence  he  was 
cast  over  board  into  the  sea,  and  might  after  their  voyage 
be  occasionally  in  that  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  nation, 
and  the  place  of  some  of  their  births  ;  and  might  acquaint 
the  people,  that  this  was  the  same  person  they  had  cast 
into  the  sea  by  his  own  consent,  for  his  acknowledged 
running  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  as  he  had  told 
them,  chap.  1.10.  and  the  mariner's  prayer,  verse  14, 
evidenceth  it;  whereupon  they  might  conclude  his  message 
worthy  of  belief,  since  they  knew  from  such  evidences, 
that  he  had  sunk  into  the  waters,  and  now  saw  him  safe 
in  their  streets,  by  a  deliverance  unknown  to  them;  and 
that  therefore  that  power  that  delivered  him,  could  easily 
verify  his  word  in  the  threatened  judgment.  Had  Jonah 
gone  at  first  without  committing  that  sin,  and  receiving 
that  punishment,  his  message  had  not  been  judged  a  di- 
vine prediction,  but  a  fruit  of  some  enthusiastic  madness : 
his  sin  upon  this  account  was  the  first  occasion  of  avert- 
ing a  judgment  from  so  great  a  city. 

3.  The  good  of  the  sinner  himself  is  sometimes  pro- 
moted by  divine  fVisdom  ordering  the  sin.  As  God  had  not 
permitted  sin  to  enter  upon  the  world,  unless  to  bring  gloi'y 
to  himself  by  it ;  so  he  would  not  let  sin  remain  in  the 
little  world  of  a  believer's  heart,  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
order  it  for  his  good.  What  is  done  by  man  to  his  da- 
mage and  disparagement,  is  directed  by  Divine  Wisdom 
to  his  advantage ;  not  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  sin  or  the 
sinner ;  but  it  is  the  event  of  the  sin,  by  the  ordination  of 
divine  wisdom  and  grace. 

As  without  the  wisdom  of  God  permitting  sin  to  enter 
into  the  world,  some  attributes  of  God  had  not  been  ex- 
perimentally known  ;  so  some  gi'aces  could  not  have  been 
exercised  :  for  where  had  there  been  an  object  for  that  no- 
ble zeal,  in  vindicating  the  glory  of  God,  had  it  not  been 
invaded  by  an  enemy.  The  intenseness  of  love  to  him 
could  not  have  been  so  strong,  had  we  not  an  enemy  to 
hate  for  his  sake.  Where  had  there  been  any  place  for 
that  noble  part  of  charity  in  holy  admonitions  and  com- 
passion to  the  souls  of  our  neighbours,  and  endeavours  to 
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reduce  them  out  of  a  destructive  to  a  happy  path?  Hir- 
mihty  would  not  have  had  so  many  grounds  tor  its  growth 
and  exercise,  and  holy  sorrow  had  had  no  fuel^,  And  as 
without  the  appearance  of  sin,  tliere  had  been  no  ex- 
ercise of  the  patience  of  God )  so  witliout  afflictions, 
the  fruits  of  sin,  there  had  been  no  ground  for  tiie 
exercise  of  the  patience  of  a  christian,  one  of  the  no- 
blest parts  of  valour.  Now  sin  being  evil,  and  such  as 
cannot  but  be  evil,  hath  no  respect  in  itself  to  any  good, 
and  cannot  work  a  gracious  end,  or  any  thing  profitable 
to  tlie  creature  ;  nay  it  is  a  hindrance  to  any  good,  and 
therefore  what  good  comes  horn  it  is  accidental,  occa- 
sioned indeed  by  sin,  but  efficiently  caused  by  the  over- 
ruling wisdom  of  God,  taking  occasion  thereby  to  display 
itself  and  the  divine  goodness. 

The  sins  and  corruptions  remaining  in  the  heart  of 
man,  God  orders  for  good,  and  there  are  good  effects  by 
the  directions  of  his  Avlsdom  and  ^race. 

I.  As  the  soul  respects  God. 

1.  God  often  brings  forth  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
(k'pcndcncc  on  him.  Tlic  nurse  often  lets  the  child  slip, 
that  it  may  the  better  know  who  supports  it,  and  may  not 
be  too  venturous  and  confident  of  its  own  strength.  Peter 
would  trust  in  habitual  gi'ace,  and  God  suffers  him  to 
fall,  tiiat  he  might  trust  more  in  assisting  grace ;  Though 
I  should  die  xvit/i  thee,  yet  I  will  not  deny  thce^  Matt.  26". 
'^5,  God  leaves  sometimes  the  brightest  souls  in  an 
eclipse,  to  manifest,  that  their  holiness,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  it,  depend  upon  thedartingout  his  beams  upon  them. 

As  the  falls  of  men  are  the  effects  of  their  coldness  and 
remissness  in  acts  of  faith  and  repentance ;  so  the  fruit  of 
these  falls  is  often  a  running  to  him  for  refuge,  and  a 
deeper  sense  where  tlieir  security  lies.  It  makes  us  lower 
our  swelling  sails,  and  come  under  the  lee  and  protection 
of  divine  grace.  When  the  pleasures  of  sin  answer  not 
the  expectations  of  a  revolted  creature,  he  reflects  upon 
his  former  state,  and  cleaves  more  close  to  God,  when 
Ijefore  God  had  little  of  his  company ;  /  will  return  to 
my  Jirst  husband,  for  then  it  was  better  with  me  than  now, 
llo.s.  2.  7.     As  God  makes  the  sins  of  men  sometimes 
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an  occasion  of  their  conversion  ;  so  he  sometimes  makes 
them  an  occasion  of  a  furtlicr  conversion.  Onesimus 
run  from  Philemon,  and  was  met  with  by  Paul,  who 
proved  an  instrument  of  his  conversion.  AIi)  mn  Onesi- 
mus, xvhom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds.  Phil.  10.  His 
iiidit  from  his  mastei'  was  the  occasion  of  iiis  re<j;enera- 
lion  by  Paul  a  prisoner. 

The  falls  of  believers  God  orders  to  their  further  sta- 
bility :  he  that  is  fallen  for  want  of  using  his  staff,  will 
lean  more  upon  it  to  preserve  himself  from  the  like  dis- 
aster.  God,  by  permitting  the  lapses  of  men,  often  makes 
them  despair    of  their   own    strength  to   subdue   their 
enemies,  and  rely  upon  the  strength  of  Christ,  wherein 
God  hath  laid  up  power  for  us,  and  so  becomes  stronger 
in  that  strength  which  he  hath  ordained  for  them.    We  are 
very  apt  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  have  conhdence  m  our 
own  worth  and  strength  ;  and  God  lets  loose  corruptions  to 
abate  this  swelling  humour.     This  was  the  reason  of  the 
apostle  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  2  Cor.  12.  9,  whether 
it  were  a  temptation,  or  corruption,  or  sickness,  that  he 
might  be  sensible  of  his  own   inability,   and  where  the 
sufficiency  of  grace  for  him  was  placed.    He  that  is  in  dan- 
ger of  drowning,  and  hath  the  waves  come  over  his  head, 
will  with  all  the  might  he  hath,  lay  hold  upon  any  thing 
near  him,  which  is  likely  to  save  him.      God  lets  his  peo- 
ple sometimes  sink  into  such  a  condition,  that  they  may 
lay  the  faster  hold  on  him  who  is  near  to  all  that  call 
upon  him. 

2.  God  hereby  raiseth  higher  estimations  of  the  value 
and  virtue  of  the  blood  of  (Jhrist.  As  the  great  reason 
why  God  permitted  sin  to  enter  into  the  world,  was  to 
honour  himself  in  the  Redeemer;  so  the  continuance  of 
sin,  and  the  conquests  it  sometimes  makes  in  renewed 
men,  are  to  honour  the  infinite  value  and  virtue  of  the 
Redeemer's  merit,  which  God  from  the  beginning  intend- 
ed to  magnify  :  the  value  of  it,  in  taking  off  so  much 
successive  guilt ;  and  the  virtue  of  it,  in  washing  away  so 
much  daily  impurity.  The  wisdom  of  God  hereby  keeps 
up  the  credit  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  manifests  the 
immense  treasure  of  the  Redeemer's  merit  to  pay  such 
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daily  debts.  Were  we  perfectly  sanctified,  we  should 
stand  upon  our  own  bottom,  and  imagine  no  need  of  the 
continual  and  repeated  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  for  our  justification  :  we  should  confide  in  inherent 
righteousness,  and  slight  imputed. 

If  God  should  take  off  all  remainders  of  sin,  as  well  as. 
the  guilt  of  it,  we  should  be  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  fallen 
creatures,  and  that  we  had  a  Redeemer :  but  the  relics 
of  sin  in  us,  mind  us  of  tlie  necessity  of  some  higher 
strength  to  set  us  right:  they  mind  us  both  of  our  own 
misery,  and  the  Redeemer's  perpetual  benefit.  God  by  . 
thi's  keeps  up  the  dignity  and  honour  of  our  Saviour's 
blood  to  the  height,  and  therefore  sometimes  lets  us  sec, 
to  our  own  cost,  what  sin  yet  remains  in  us  for  the  em- 
ployment of  that  blood,  wiiich  we  should  else  but  little 
think  of,  and  less  admire.  Our  gratitude  is  so  small  to 
God,  as  well  as  man,  that  the  first  ol)ligations  are  soon 
forgot,  if  we  stand  not  in  need  of  fresh  ones  successively 
to  second  them ;  we  should  lose  our  thankful  remem- 
brance of  the  first  virtue  of  Christ's  blood  in  washing  us, 
if  our  infirmities  did  not  mind  us,  of  fresh  reiterations  and 
r.pplications  of  it.  Our  Saviour's  office  of  advocacy  was 
erected  especially  for  sins  committed  after  a  justified  and 
renewed  state.  I  John 2.  I.  ^V'e  should  scarce  remem- 
ber we  had  an  advocate,  and  scarce  make  use  of  him 
without  some  sensible  necessity  ;  but  our  remainders  of 
sift  discover  our  impotency,  and  an  impossibility  for  us 
either'  to  expiate  our  sin,  or  conform  to  the  law,  which 
necessitates  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  person  whom 
God  hath  appointed  to  make  up  the  breaches  between 
God  and  us. 

So  the  apostle  wraps  up  himself  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  and  his  interest  in  Christ,  after  his  conflict  with 
sin.  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  after 
such  a  body  of  death,  a  principle  within  me  that  sends 
up  daily  steams  ;  yet  as  long  as  I  serve  God  with  my 
mind,  as  long  as  I  keep  the  main  condition  of  the  cove- 
nant, there  is  no  condemnation.  Rom.  %.  1.  Christ  takes 
my  part,  procures  my  acceptance,  and  holds  the  band  of 
salvation  firm  in  hishands.     The  brightness  of  Christ's 
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grace,  is  set  off  by  the  darkness  of  our  sin.  We  should 
not  understand  the  sovereignty  of  his  medicines,  if  there 
Mere  no  relics  of  sin  for  Inni  to  exercise  his  skill  upon : 
the  physician's  art  is  niost  tried,  and  therefore  most  valued 
in  relapses,  as  dangerous  as  the  former  disease.  As  the 
■wisdom  of  God  brought  our  Saviour  into  temptation, 
that  he  might  have  compassion  to  us;  so  it  permits  us 
to  be  overcome  by  teniptation,  that  we  might  have  a 
higher  value  of  him. 

3.  God  hereby  often  engages  the  soul  to  a  greater 
industry  for  his  glory.  U'he  greatest  persecutors,  when 
they  have  become  converts,  have  been  the  greatest 
champions  for  that  cause  they  both  hated  and  oppressed. 
The  apostle  Paul  is  such  aw  instance  of  this,  that  it  needs 
no  enlargement.  By  how  much  they  have  failed  of 
-answering  the  end  of  their  creation  in  glorifying  God  ;  by 
so  much  the  more  they  summon  up  all  their  force  for 
such  an  end,  after  their  conversion ;  to  restore  as  much 
as  they  can  of  that  glory  to  God,  which  they  by  their 
sin  had  robbed  him  of.  Their  sins,  by  the  order  of 
divine  wisdom,  prove  whetstones  to  sharpen  the  edge  of 
their  spirits  for  God.  Paul  never  remembered  his  perse- 
cuting fury,  but  he  doubled  his  industry  for  the  sendee 
of  God,  which  before  he  trampled  under  his  feet. 

Our  Saviour,  after  liis  resurrection,  put  Peter  upon 
the  exercise  of  that  love  to  him,  which  had  so  lately 
shrunk  from  suffering,  John  21.  15,  16,  17;  and  no 
doubt,  but  the  consideration  of  his  base  denial,  together 
Avith  reflection  upon  a  gracious  pardon,  engaged  his  in- 
genuous soul  to  stronger  flames  of  aftection.  A  believer's 
courage  for  God  is  more  sharpened  oftentimes  by  the 
shame  of  his  fall ;  he  endeavours  to  repair  the  faults  of 
his  ingratitude  and  disingenuity,  by  larger  and  stronger 
steps  of  obedience.  As  a  man  in  a  fight,  having  been 
foiled  by  his  enemy,  re-assumes  new  courage  by  his  fall ; 
and  is  many  times  obliged  to  his  foil,  both  for  his  spirit 
and  his  victory.  A  gracious  heart  will,  upon  the  very 
motions  to  sin,  double  its  vigour,  as  well  as  by  good 
ones  ;  it  is  usually  more  quickened  both  in  its  motion  to 
God  and  for  God,  bj  the  temptations  and  motions  to 
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sin.     This  is  another  sood  the  wisdom  of  God  brings 
forth  from  sin. 

4.  Divine  wisdom  brings  forth  from  the  occasion  of 
sin,  humU'ity  toxvarch  God.  By  this  God  beats  down  all 
good  opinion  of  ourselves,  ilezekiah  was  more  humbled 
by  bis  fall  into  pride,  than  by  all  the  distress  he  had  been 
in  by  Sennacherib's  army,  '■I  Chron.  32.  25.  Peter's  con- 
fidence before  his  fall,  gave  way  to  an  humble  modesty 
after  it ;  you  see  his  confidence ;  Tliough  alt  should  be 
offended  hi  thee,  yet  will  not  /,  Mark  14.  £4,  and  you 
nave  the  mark  of  his  modesty ;  it  is  not  then,  Lord,  I 
will  love  thee  to  the  death  ;  but  Lord,  thou  h:o-:tc^r  that 
I  love  thee,  John  21.  17.  I  cannot  a£-Jic  iiy--:!!  of 
any  thing  after  this  miscarriage  ;  but,  Lora,  thou  Knouest 
there  is  a  principle  of  love  in  me  to  thy  name;  he  was 
ashamed,  that  himself  who  appeared  sucii  a  pillar,  should 
bend  as  meanly  as  a  shrub  to  a  temptation.  The  reflec- 
tion upon  sin,  lays  a  man  as  low  as  hell  in  his  humilia- 
tion, as  the  commission  of  sin  did  in  the  merit.  When 
David  comes  to  exercise  repentance  for  his  sin,  he  be- 
gins it  from  the  fountain  head  of  sin,  his  original  corrup- 
tion^ and  dravA  s  down  the  streams  of  it  to  the  last  com- 
mission, P.sal.  51.  5.  Perhaps  he  did  not  so  seriously 
humble  himself  for  the  sin  of  his  nature  all  his  days,  so 
much  as  at  that  time ;  at  least,  we  have  not  such  eviden- 
ces of  it.  And  Ilezekiah  humbled  himself,  not  only  for 
the  pride  of  his  aet,  but  for  the  pride  of  his  heart,  which 
was  the  spring  of  that  pride  in  act,  in  shelving  his  trea- 
sures to  the  Baljylonish  ambassadors,  2  Chron.  32.  36. 
God  lets  sin  continue  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  in  this 
world,  and  sometimes  gives  the  reins  to  Satan,  and  a 
man's  own  corruption,  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  the  ancient 
sale  we  made  of  ourselves  to  both. 

II.  In  regard  of  ourselves.  Herein  is  the  wonder  of 
divine  wisdom,  that  God  many  times  makes  a  sin,  which 
meritoriously  fits  us  for  hell,  a  providential  occasion  to 
fit  us  for  heaven  ;  when  it  is  an  occasion  of  a  more  hum- 
ble faith  and  believing  humility,  and  of  a  thorough  sanc- 
tification  and  growth  in  grace,  which  prepares  us  for  a 
state  of  glory. 
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1 .  Pie  makes  use  of  one  sin's  breaking  out  to  discover 
more :  and  so  brings  us  to  self-abhoncnce  and  indi;ination 
against  sin.  Perhaps  David,  before  his  gross  fall,  thought 
he  had  no  hypocrisy  in  hiin.  We  often  find  him  apj^eal- 
ing  to  God  for  his  integrity,  and  desiring  God  to  tnj  huu, 
if  any  guile  could  be  found  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  could 
find  none  himself;  but  his  lapse  into  tliat  great  wicked- 
ness makes  him  discern  much  falseness  in  his  soul,  when 
he  desires  God  to  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him,  and 
speaks  of  truth  in  the  inxvard  parts,  Psal.  5\.  6,  10. 
Tlie  stirring  of  one  corruption,  makes  that  evil  appear, 
which  before  the  soul  did  not  suspect.  No  man  would 
think,  there  u^ere  so  great  a  cloud  of  smoke  contained  in 
a  little  stick  of  wood,  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  ope- 
ration of  tiie  fire,  that  both  discovers  and  separates  it. 
Job,  who  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  uttered  many 
impatient  expressions  against  God  upon  the  account  of 
his  own  integrity ;  upon  his  recovery  from  his  affliction, 
and  God's  close  application  of  himself,  was  wrought  to 
a  greater  abhorrence  of  himself,  than  ever  we  read  he 
was  exercised  in  before,  Job  42.  6.  The  hostile  acts  of 
sin  increase  the  soul's  hatred  of  it ;  and  the  deeper  our  hu- 
miliations are  for  it,  the  stronger  impressions  of  abhor- 
rence are  made  upon  us. 

2.  He  often  orders  it,  to  make  conscience  more  tender, 
and  the  soul  more  watchful.  He  that  finds  by  his  cala- 
mity, his  enemy  to  have  more  strength  against  him  than 
he  suspected,  will  double  his  guards  and  quicken  his 
diligence  against  him.  A  being  overtaken  by  some  sin, 
is  by  the  wisdom  of  God  disposed  to  make  us  more 
fearful  of  cherishing  any  occasion  to  inflame  it,  and 
watchful  against  every  motion  of  it.  By  a  fall,  the  soul 
hath  more  experience  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart; 
and  by  observing  its  methods,  is  rendered  better  able  to 
watch  against  them.  It  is  our  ignorance  of  the  devices 
of  Satan,  and  our  own  hearts,  that  makes  us  obnoxious 
to  their  surprises,  A  fall  into  one  sin  is  often  a  preven- 
tion of  more  which  lay  in  wait  for  us :  as  the  fall  of  a 
small  body  into  an  ambush,  prevents  the  design  of  the 
enemy  upon  a  greater.     As  God  suffers  heresies  in  the 
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church,  to  try  our  faith ;  so  he  suffers  sins  to  remain, 
and  sometimes  to  break  out,  to  try  our  watchfuhiess. 
This  advantage  he  brings  from  them,  to  steel  our  reso- 
lutions against  the  same  sins,  and  quicken  our  circum- 
spection for  the  future  against  new  surprizes  by  tempta- 
tion. David's  sin  was  ever  before  him,  Psal.  51.3,  and 
made  his  conscience  cry,  blood,  blood,  upon  every  occa- 
sion ;  he  refused  the  ivater  of  the  rrcll  of  Bethlehem, 
2  Sam.  9.3.  16,  17,  because  it  was  gained  with  the 
hazard  of  lives ;  he  could  endure  nothing  that  had  the 
taste  of  blood  in  it.  Our  fear  of  a  tiling  depends  much 
upon  a  trial  of  it;  a  child  will  not  fear  too  near  ap- 
proaches to  the  fire,  till  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Morti- 
fication does  not  wholly  suppress  the  motions  of  sin, 
though  it  does  the  resolutions  to  commit  it;  but  that 
there  will  be  a  proneness  in  the  relics  of  it,  to  entice 
a  man  into  those  faults,  which  upon  sight  of  their 
blemishes  cost  him  so  many  tears.  As  great  sicknesses 
after  the  cure  are  more  watched,  and  the  body  humoured, 
that  a  man  might  not  fall  from  the  craziness  they  have 
left  in  him ;  which  he  is  apt  to  do,  if  relapses  are  not 
carefully  provided  against.  A  man  becomes  more  careful 
of  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  resurrection  of 
an  expired  disease. 

3.  God  makes  it  an  occasion  of  the  mortification  of 
that  sin  which  was  the  matter  of  the  fall.  The  liveliness 
of  one  sin  in  a  renewed  man,  many  times  occasions  the 
death  of  it.  A  wild  beast,  while  kept  close  in  a  den, 
is  secure  in  its  life  ;  but  when  it  breaks  out  to  rapine,  it 
makes  the  master  resolve  to  prevent  any  further  mischief 
by  the  death  of  it.  The  impetuous  stirring  of  a  humour 
in  a  disease,  is  sometimes  critical,  and  a  prognostic  of 
the  strength  of  nature  against  it,  whereby  the  disease 
loseth  its  strength  by  its  struggling,  and  by  degrees 
makes  room  for  health.  One  sin  is  used  by  God  for  the 
destruction  both  of  itself  and  others  ;  as  the  flesh  of  a 
scorpion  cures  the  biting  of  it.  It  sometimes  by  wound- 
injT  us  loseth  its  sting,  and  like  the  bee  renders  itself  in- 
capable  of  a  second  revenge.  Peter,  after  his  gross 
denial,   never  denied  his  Master  afterwards.     The  sin 
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that  lay  undiscovered,  is  by  a  fall  become  visible,  and 
so  more  obvious  to  a  mortifying  stroke.  The  soul  lays 
the  faster  hold  on  Christ  and  the  promise,  and  goes  out 
against  that  enemy  in  the  name  of  that  Lord  of  hosts 
of  which  he  M'as  too  negligent  before ;  and  therefore  as 
he  proves  more  strong,  so  more  successful ;  he  hath  more 
strengtli,  because  he  hath  less  confidence  in  himself,  and 
more  in  God,  the  prime  strength  of  his  soul. 

As  it  was  with  Christ,  so  it  is  with  us,  while  Satan 
was  bruising  his  heel^  he  was  bruising  his  head  ;  and  while 
Satan  is  bruising  our  heel,  the  God  of  peace  and  wisdom 
is  sometimes  bruising  his  head  both  in  us  and  for  us ; 
so  that  the  strugglinffs  of  sin  are  often  as  the  faint  sroans 
or  bitings  of  a  beast  that  is  ready  to  expn-e.  It  is  just 
with  a  man  sometimes,  as  with  a  running  fountain  that 
hath  mud  at  ihe  bottom,  when  it  is  stirred  the  mud  tinc- 
tures and  defiles  it  all  over ;  yet  some  of  that  mud  hath 
a  vent  with  the  streams  which  run  from  it,  so  that  when 
it  is  re-settled  at  the  bottom,  it  is  not  so  much  in  quan- 
tity as  it  was  before.  Thus  God  by  his  wisdom  weakens 
the  sin,  by  permitting  it  to  stir  and  defile. 

4.  Sometimes  divine  wisdom  makes  it  an  occasion  to 
promote  sanctification  in  all  parts  of  the  soul.  As  the 
working  of  one  ill  humour  in  the  bod}'^,  is  by  the  use  of 
means  an  occasion  of  cashiering  not  only  that,  but  others 
which  perhaps  were  not  known.  As  a  man  that  is  a 
little  cold,  doth  not  think  of  the  fire  ;  but  if  he  slips  with 
one  foot  into  an  icy  puddle,  he  hastens  to  the  fire,  where- 
by not  only  that  part,  but  all  the  rest  receive  warmth 
and  strength  upon  that  occasion  ;  or,  as  if  a  person  fall 
into  the  mire,  his  clothes  are  washed ;  and  by  that  means 
cleansed,  not  only  from  the  filth  at  present  contracted, 
but  from  the  former  spots  that  were  before  unregarded. 
G  od  by  his  wisdom  brings  secret  sins  to  a  discovery,  and 
thereby  cleanseth  the  soul  of  them.  David's  fall  might 
be  ordered  as  an  answer  to  his  former  petition,  Cleanse 
thou  me  from  my  secret  sins,  PsaL  19.  12,  and  as  he 
earnestly  prayed  after  his  fall,  so  no  doubt  but  he  en- 
deavoured a  thorough  sanctification,  Purge  me,  wash 
m€f  PsaL  51.  7,  and  that  he  meant  not  only  a  santifica- 
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tioii  from  that  single  sin,  but  from  all,  root  and  branch, 
is  evident  by  that  complaint  of  the  flaw  in  his  nature,  ver. 
5.  the  dross  and  chaff  wliich  lies  in  the  lieart  is  hereby 
discovered,  and  an  opportunity  administered  of  throwing 
it  out,  and  searching  all  the  heart  to  discover  where  it  lay. 
As  God  sometimes  takes  occasion  from  one  sin  to 
reckon  widi  men  in  a  way  of  justice  for  others ;  so  he 
sometimes  takes  occasion  from  the  commission  of  one 
sin,  to  bring  out  all  the  actions  against  the  sinner,  to 
make  him,  in  a  way  of  gracious  wisdom,  set  more  cor- 
dially upon  the  work  of  sanctification.  A  great  fall  some- 
times hatli  been  the  occasion  of  a  man's  conversion.  The 
fall  of  mankind  occasioned  a  more  blessed  restoration ; 
and  the  falls  of  particular  believers  oft  times  occasion  a 
more  extensive  sanctification.  Thus  the  only  wise  God 
makes  poisons  in  nature  to  become  medicines  in  a  way 
of  grace. 

5.  Hereby  the  growth  in  grace  is  fui^thered..  It  is  a 
wonder  of  divine  wisdom  to  substract  sometimes  his 
grace  from  a  person,  and  let  him  fall  into  sin,  thereby 
to  occasion  the  increase  of  habitual  grace  in  him,  and  to 
augment  it  by  those  ways  that  seemed  to  depress  it. 
By  making  sins  an  occasion  of  a  more  vigorous  acting 
tiie  contrary  grace,  the  wisdom  of  God  makes  our  cor- 
iTjptions  in  their  own  nature  destructive  to  become  pro- 
htable  to  us.  Grace  often  breaks  out  more  strongly 
afterwards,  as  the  sun  with  its  heat  after  it  hath  been 
masked  and  interrupted  widi  mist :  they  often,  through 
the  mighty  workino;  of  the  Spirit,  make  us  more  humble, 
and  huinilifi/  Jits  us  to  rcccire  more  grace  from  God, 
James  4.  6.  J  low  does  faith,  that  sunk  under  the  waves, 
lift  up  its  head  again,  and  carry  the  soul  out  with  a  greater 
liveliness  ?  ^I'hat  ardjours  of  love,  what  floods  of  repen- 
ting tears,  what  severity  of  revenge,  what  horrors  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  sin,  what  tremblings  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  second  temptation  ?  So  that  grace  seems  to  be 
awakened  to  a  nezv  and  more  vigorous  ///e,  2  Cor.  7.  1 1  • 
The  broken  joint  is  many  times  stronger  in  the  rupture 
than  it  was  before.  The  luxuriancy  of  the  branches  of 
corruption  is  an  occasion  of  purging,  which  is  designed 
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to  make  grace  more  fruitful ;    he  purgcth  it,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit,  John  15.  2. 

"^1  bus  divine  wisdom  both  sharpens  and  brightens  us 
by  the  dust  of  sin,  and  ripens  and  mellows  the  fruits  of 
grace  by  the  means  of  corruption.  Grace  grows  the 
stronger  by  opposition,  as  the  fire  burns  hottest  and 
clearest  when  it  is  most  surrounded  by  a  cold  air ;  and 
our  natural  heat  reassumes  a  new  strength  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  winter.  The  soil  under  a  diamond,  though 
an  imperfection  in  itself,  increaseth  the  beauty  and  lustre 
of  the  stone.  The  enmity  of  man  A^as  a  commen- 
dation of  the  grace  of  God :  it  occasioned  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  us,  and  is  an  occasion, 
by  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  of  the  increase  of  grace 
many  times  in  us.  How  should  the  consideration  of  God's 
incomprehensible  wisdom,  in  the  management  of  evil, 
swallow  us  up  in  admiration ;  who  brings  forth  such 
beauty,  such  eminent  discoveries  of  himself,  such  excel- 
lent good  to  the  creature  out  of  the  bow  els  of  the  greatest 
contrarieties,  making  dark  shadows  serve  to  display  and 
beautify  to  our  apprehensions  the  divine  glory?  If  evil 
were  not  in  the  world,  men  would  not  know  what  good  is  : 
they  would  not  behold  the  lustrcof  divine  wisdom  ;  as  with- 
out night  we  could  not  understand  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
Though  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  because  of  his 
iioliness,  yet  he  is  the  administrator  of  sin  by  his  wisdom, 
and  accomplishes  his  own  purposes,  by  the  iniquities 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  lapses  and  the  infirmities  of  his 
friends. 
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PART    V. 


THE  WISDOJM  OF  GOD  GLORIFIED    IX  THE    CONVERSIOS" 

OF    MAX. 


The  subjects  of  conversion — The  seasons  of  conversion— 
Conversion  of  Saul — The  manner  of  conversion — The 
wisdom  of  God  in  penal  evils — Judgments — Punish- 
ments and  ajflictions — The  gracious  issue  of  afjlictions 
and  penal  evil — The  various  ends  accomplished  by  ajflic- 
tions— Divine  wisdom  displayed  in  the  deliverances 
afforded  to  other  parts  of  the  xvorld  as  well  as  the  chuixh 
— Creatures  in  their  natural  order  made  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  God — l^ie  time  of  deliverance — The 
choice  and  adoption  of  instruments  for  effecting  his 
gracious  purposes. 


ni.  X  HE  wisdom  of  God  appears,  thirdly,  in  the 
government  of  man  in  his  c-onversion  and  return  to  him. 
If  there  be  a  counsel  in  framing  the  lowest  creature,  and 
in  the  minutest  passages  of  providence ;  there  must  needs 
be  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  creature  to 
a  supernatural  end,  and  framing  the  soul  to  be  a  monu- 
ment of  his  glory.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  with 
more  admiration,  and  in  more  varieties  by  the  angels  in 
the  church,  than  in  the  creation  ;  that  is,  in  forming  a 
church  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  world,  out  of  contrarieties 
and  contradictions  to  him  ;  M'hich  is  greater  than  the 
framing  a  celestial  and  elementary  world  out  of  a  rude 
chaos.  The  most  glorious  bodies  in  the  world,  even  those 
of  the  sun,   moon,  and  stars,  have  not  such  stamps  of 
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divine  skill  upon  them,  as  the  soul  of  man  ;  nor  is  there 
so  much  of  wisdom  in  the  fabric  and  faculties  of  that,  as 
in  the  reduction  of  a  blind,  wilful,  rebellious  soul  to  its 
own  happiness,  and  God  s  glory  ;  He  wor/ceth  ail  things 
according  to  the  coiinstl  0/  his  own  will,  that  we  should  be 
for  the  praise  of  his  glory,  Kph.  1.  11,12.  If  all  things, 
then  this,  which  is  none  of  the  least  of  his  works  :  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  his  w^ork,  and  to  the 
praise  of  the  rule  of  his  work,  his  counsel  in  both  the  act 
of  his  will,  and  tlie  act  of  his  wisdom.  The  restoring  of 
the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  its  fitness  for  its  true  end, 
speaks  no  less  wisdom,  than  the  hrst  draught  of  it  in 
creation  :  and  the  application  of  redemption,  and  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  of  it,  is  as  well  an  act  of  his  prudence, 
as  the  contrivance  was  of  his  counsel.  Divine  wisdom 
appears, 

1.  In  the  subjects  of  conversion.  PI  is  goodness  reigns 
in  the  very  dust,  and  he  erects  the  walls  and  ornaments 
of  his  temple  from  the  clay  and  mud  of  the  world :  he 
passes  over  the  wise,  and  noble,  and  mighty,  that  may 
pretend  some  grounds  of  boasting  in  their  own  natural 
or  acquired  endow  ments ;  and  pitches  upon  the  most 
contemptible  mateiials,  wherewith  to  build  a  spiritual 
tabernacle  for  himself,  the  foolish  and  weak  things  of  the 
world,  1  Cor.  1.  26,  27;  those  that  are  naturally  most 
unfit  for  it,  and  most  refractory  to  it.  Herein  lies  the 
skill  of  an  architect,  to  render  the  most  knotty,  crooked, 
and  unlikely  pieces,  by  his  art,  subservient  to  his  main 
design.  Thus  God  hath  ordered  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  contrary  tempers,  various  humours,  divers  na- 
tions, as  stones  of  several  natures,  to  be  a  building  for 
himseU,  ft ly framed  together,  and  to  be  his  own  family. 
1  Cor.  3.  9-  Who  will  question  the  skill  that  alters  a 
black  jet  into  a  clear  chrystal,  a  glow-worm  into  a  star, 
a  lion  into  a  lamb,  and  a  swine  into  a  dove  ?  The  more 
intricate  and  knotty  any  business  is,  the  more  eminent  is 
any  man's  ability  and  prudence,  in  untying  the  knots  and 
bringing  it  to  a  good  issue.  The  more  desperate  the 
disease,  the  more  admirable  is  the  physician's  skill  in  the. 
cure. 
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He  fixes  upon  men  for  his  service,  who  have  natural 
dispositions  to  serve  him  in  such  ways  as  he  disposes  of 
them,  after  their  conversion  :  so  Paul  was  naturally  a 
conscientious  man ;  what  he  did  against  Christ  was  from 
the  dictates  of  an  erroneous  conscience,  governed  by  tlie 
Pharisaical  interpretations  of  tlie  Jewish  law  :  he  had  a 
strain  of  zeal  to  prosecute  what  his  depraved  reason  and 
conscience  inform  hiui  in.  God  pitches  upon  this  man, 
and  works  him  in  the  fire  for  his  service  :  he  alters  not 
his  natural  disposition,  to  make  him  of  a  constitution  and 
temper  contrary  to  what  he  was  before ;  but  directs  it  to 
another  object,  gives  another  bias  to  the  soul,  and  makes 
his  ill-governed  dispositions  move  in  a  new  w^ay  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  guided  that  natural  heat  to  the  ser- 
vice of  that  interest,  which  lie  was  before  ambitious  to 
extirpate.  As  a  high  mettled  horse,  when  left  to  himself, 
creates  both  disturbance  and  danger ;  but  under  the 
conduct  of  a  wise  rider,  moves  regularly ;  not  by  a 
change  of  his  natural  fierceness,  but  a  skilful  management 
of  the  beast  to  the  rider's  purpose. 

2.  In  the  seasons  of  conversion.  The  prudence  of 
man  consists  in  the  timein<y  the  execution  of  his  counsels : 
and  no  less  does  the  wisdom  of  God  consist  in  this.  As 
he  is  a  God  oj  judgment ,  or  wisdom,  he  waits  to  intro- 
duce his  grace  into  the  soul  in  the  fittest  season.  This 
attribute,  Paul  in  thestory  of  his  own  conversion  puts  a  par- 
ticular remark  upon,  M'hich  he  does  not  upon  any  other,  in 
the  catalogue  he  reckons  up,  Noiv  unto  the  Icing  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  o)dy  xvise  God,  be  honour  and  glorj/ 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  1  Tim.  1.17.  A  most  solemn 
doxolOgy,  wherein  wisdom  sits  upon  the  throne  above  all 
the  rest,  with  a  special  amen  to  the  glory  of  it ;  which 
refers  to  the  timeing  of  his  mercy  so  to  Paul,  as  made 
most  for  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  the  encouragement  of 
others  from  him  as  the  pattern.  God  took  him  at  a  time^ 
when  he  was  upon  the  brink  of  hell ;  m  hen  he  was  ready 
to  devour  the  new-born  infant  church  at  Damascus; 
when  he  was  armed  with  all  the  authority  from  without, 
and  fired  with  all  the  zeal  from  within,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design  :  then  God  seizeth  upon  him,  and  runs 
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him  in  a  channel  for  his  own  honour,  and  his  creatures' 
happiness. 

It  is  observable  how  God  kept  his  eye  u|X)n  Paul  all 
along  in  liis  furious  course,  and  lets  hirn  have  the  reins 
without  putting  his  hand  to  bridle  him  ;  yet  no  motion  he 
could  take  but  the  eye  of  God  runs  along  with  liim  :  he- 
suffered  him  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  miracles,  and 
tlie  convincing  discourse  of  Stephen,  at  his  martyrdom. 
There  were  many  that  voted  for  Stephen's  death,  as  the 
witnesses  that  flung  the  stones  first  at  him  ;  but  they  are 
not  named,  only  Saul  who  testified  his  approbadon  as 
well  as  the  rest,  and  that  by  watching  the  witnesses'  cloaths 
while  they  were  about  that  bloody  work,  the  witnesses 
laid  their  cloaths  at  a  young  mans  feet,  named  Saul,  Acts 
7.58. 

Again,  though  multitudes  were  consenting  to  his  death, 
yet.  Acts  8.  1,  Saul  only  is  mentioned.  God's  eye  is 
upon  him,  yet  he  would  not  at  that  time  stop  his  fury. 
He  goes  on  further,  and  makes  havock  of  the  church, 
Acts  8.  3.  He  had  surely  many  more  accomplices,  but 
none  are  named  but  Saul :  yet  God  would  not  reach  out 
his  hand  to  change  him,  but  eyes  him,  waiting  for  a 
fitter  opportunity,  which  in  his  wisdom  he  foresaw.  And 
therefore  the  Spirit  of  God  adds  a  yet ;  Saul  yet  breath- 
ing out  threatenings,  Acts  9-  1  •  It  was  not  God's  time 
yet,  but  it  would  be  shortly.  But  when  Saul  was  puttincr 
in  execution  his  design  against  the  church  of  Damascus", 
when  die  devil  was  in  the  height  of  his  hopes,  and  Saul 
in  the  height  of  his  fury,  and  the  christians  sunk  into  the 
depth  of  their  fears ;  the  wisdom  of  God  lays  hold  of  the 
opportunity,  and  by  Paul's  conversion  at  this  season, 
defeats  Satan,  disappoints  the  high  priests,  shields  his 
people,  discharges  their  fears  by  pulling  Saul  out  of 
Satan's  hands,  and  forming  Satan's  instrument  to  a  holy 
activity  against  him. 

3.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  con- 
version. So  great  a  change  God  makes,  not  by  the 
destruction  but  with  the  preservation  oi,  and  suitableness 
to  nature.  As  the  devil  tempts  us,  not  by  offering 
violence  to  our  natures,  but  by  proposing  tilings  conveni- 
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ent  to  our  corrupt  natures;  so  God  solicits  us  to  return, 
by  proposals  suited  to  our  faculties.  As  he  does  in 
nature  convey  nourishment  to  men  by  means  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  produces  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
by  the  influences  of  heaven  ;  the  influences  of  heaven  do 
not  force  tlie  earth,  but  excite  that  natural  virtue  and 
strength  which  is  in  it.  So  God  produces  gi'ace  in  the  soul 
l)y  tlie  means  of  the  word  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  man, 
as  n)an,  and  proportioned  to  his  rational  faculties,  as 
rational. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  move 
man  like  a  stone,  to  invert  the  order  and  privilege  of 
that  nature  which  he  setded  in  creation ;  for  then  God 
would  in  vain  have  given  man  understanding  and  will ; 
because  without  moving  men  according  to  those  faculties, 
they  would  remain  unprofitable  and  unuscful  in  man. 
*  God  does  not  reduce  us  to  himself  as  logs,  by  mere 
force ;  or  as  slaves  forced  by  a  cudgel,  to  go  forth  to  that 
place,  and  do  that  Avork  to  which  they  have  no  disposi- 
tion ;  but  he  accommodates  himself  to  those  foundations 
he  hath  laid  in  our  nature,  and  guides  us  in  a  way  agree- 
able thereunto,  by  an  action  as  sweet  as  powerful;  clear-- 
ing  our  understandings  of  dark  principles  whereby  we 
may  see  his  truth,  our  own  misery,  and  the  seat  of  our 
happiness ;  and  bending  our  wills  according  to  this  light 
to  desire  and  move  conveniently  to  tliis  end  of  our  call- 
ing :  efficaciously,  yet  agreeably ;  powerfully,  yet  without 
imposing  on  our  natural  faculties ;  f  sweetly  without 
violence  in  ordering  the  means,  but  eftectually  without 
failing  in  accomplishing  the  end.  And  therefore  the 
scripture  calls  it,  teaching,  John  6.  45.  Alluring,  Has. 
2.  14.  Calling  us  to  seek  the  Lord,  Psal.  27.  8.  Teach- 
ing, is  an  act  of  wisdom  :  alluring  an  act  of  love :  calling 
an  act  of  authority :  but  none  of  them  argue  a  violent 
constraint.  The  principle  that  moves  the  will  is  super- 
natural; but  the  will,  as  a  natural  faculty,  concurs  in  the 
act  or  motion. 

God  does  npt  act  in  a  way  of  absolute  power  Avith- 

•  Datilje  »w.  Philip.  Part  1.  p.  545,  546.      t  Sanderson,  part  2,  p.  205. 
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out  an  infinite  wisdom,  suiting  himself  to  tiie  nature  of 
the  tilings  he  acts  upon  :  he  does  not  change  the  phijsical 
nature,  though  he  does  tlie  moral.  As  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  he  does  not  make  heavy  things 
ascend,  nor  light  things  descend,  ordinarily  ;  but  guides 
their  motions  according  to  their  natural  qualities:  so 
God  does  not  strain  the  faculties  beyond  their  due  pitch. 
He  lets  the  nature  of  the  faculty  remain  ;  but  changes  the 
principle  in  it:  the  understanding  remains  understanding, 
and  the  will  remains  will,  ijut  where  there  was  before 
folly  in  the  understanding,  he  puts  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  ; 
and  where  there  was  before  stubbornness  in  the  will,  he 
forms  it  to  a  pliableness  to  his  offers..  He  hath  a  key  to 
fit  pvery  ward  in  the  lock,  and  opens  the  will  without 
injuring  the  nature  of  the  will. 

He  does  not  change  the  soul  by  an  alteration  of  the 
faculties,  but  by  an  alteration  of  something  in  them : 
not  by  an  inroad  upon  them,  or  by  mere  power  or  blind 
instinct;  but  by  proposing  to  the  understanding  some- 
thing; to  be  known,  and  informins;  it  of  the  reasonableness 
of  his  precepts,  and  the  innate  goodness  and  excellency 
of  his  offers,  and  by  inclining  the  will  to  love  and  em- 
brace what  is  proposed.  And  things  are  proposed  under 
those  notions,  which  usually  move  our  wills  and  affections. 
We  are  moved  by  things  as  they  are  good,  pleasant,  pro- 
fitable ;  we  entertain  things  as  they  make  for  us,  and 
detest  things  as  they  are  contrary  to  us.  Nothing  affects 
us  but  under  such  qualities ;  and  God  suits  his  encourage- 
ments to  the  natural  affections  which  are  in  us :  his 
power  and  wisdom  go  hand  in  hand,  his  power  to 
act  what  his  wisdom  orders,  and  his  wisdom  to  con- 
duct what  his  power  executes.  He  brings  men  to  h\\n 
in  ways  suited  to  their  natural  dispositions.  The  stub- 
born he  tears  like  a  lion,  the  gentle  he  wins  like  a  turtle, 
by  sweetness ;  he  hath  a  hammer  to  break  the  stout,  and 
a  coi'd  of  love  to  draw  the  more  pliable  tempers  :  he 
works  upon  the  more  rational  in  a  way  of  gospel  I'eason  ; 
upon  the  more  ingenuous  in  a  way  of  kindness,  and  draws 
them  by  the  cords  of  love.  The  wise-men  \^ere  led  to 
Christ  by  a  star,  and  means  suited  to  the  knowledge  and 
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study  that  those  eastern  nations  used,  which  was  much 
in  astronomy :  he  worketh  upon  others  by  miracles  ac- 
commodated to  every  one's  sense,  and  so  proportions  the 
means  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  works 
upon. 

Fourthly.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  his  disci- 
pline and  penal  evils.  T  he  wisdom  of  human  governments  is 
seen  in  the  matter  of  their  laws,  in  the  penalties  of  their 
laws,  in  the  proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  and 
in  the  good  that  redounds  from  the  punishment  either  to 
the  offender  or  to  the  community.  The  wisdom  of  God 
is  seen  in  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  transgression  of 
his  law ;  both  in  that  it  was  the  greatest  evil  that  man 
might  fear,  and  so  was  a  convenient  means  to  keep  him 
in  his  due  bound,  and  also  in  the  proportion  of  it  to  the 
transgression.  Nothing  less  could  be  in  a  wise  justice 
inflicted  upon  an  offender  for  a  crime  against  the  highest 
being,  and  the  supreme  excellency :  but  this  hath  been 
spoken  of  before,  in  the  w  isdom  of  his  laws.  I  shall  only 
mention  some  few. 

1.  His  wisdom  appears  in  judg}ne?its,  in  the  suiting 
them  to  the  qualities  of  persons,  and  nature  of  sins.  He 
dcx'isctk  evil,  Jer.  18.  1],  his  judgments  are  fruits  of 
counsel.  He  also  is  xtise,  and  icill  bring  evil,  Isa.  31.2. 
'Evil  suitable  to  the  person  offending,  and  evil  suitable  to 
the  offence  committed  :  as  the  husbandman  does  his  thresh- 
incf  instruments  to  the  m-ain :  he  hath  a  lod  for  the  cujn- 
7nin,  a  tenderer  seed,  and  a  flail  for  the  harder  ;  so  hath 
God  gieater  judgments  for  the  obdurate  sinner,  and 
lighter  for  those  that  have  something  of  tenderness  in 
their  wickedness  ;  so  some  understand  the  place,  IVith  the 
frouard  he  zcill shew  himself  frozcard,  Isa.  28.  27,  29- 

He  proportions  punishment  to  sin,  and  writes  the  cause 
of  the  judgment  in  the  forehead  of  the  judgment  itself. 
Sodom  burned  in  lust,  and  was  consumed  by  Jire  J  ram 
heaven.  1  he  Jews  sold  Christ  for  thirty  pence ;  and  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  thirty  of  them  were  sold  for  a 
penny.  So  Adonibezek  cut  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes 
of  others,  and  he  is  served  in  the  same  kind,  Judges  1.7. 
The  Babel  builders  designed  an  indissoluble  union,  and 
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God  brings  upon  them  an  unintelligible  confusion.  And 
in  E.vod.  y.  9,  tlie  ashes  nf  the  furnace,  where  the  Israelites 
burnt  the  Egyptian  bricks,  sprinkled  towards  heaven, 
brought  boils  upon  the  Egyptians'  bodies,  that  they  might 
feel  in  their  own,  what  pain  they  had  caused  in  the 
Israelites'  flesh ;  and  find  by  the  smart  of  the  inflamed 
scab,  what  they  had  made  the  Israelites  endure.  The 
waters  of  the  river  Nile  are  turned  into  blood,  wherein 
they  had  stifled  the  breath  of  the  Israelites'  infants :  and 
at  last  the  prince,  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  are 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
justice  to  proportion  punishment  to  the  crime,  and  the  de- 
grees of  wrath  to  the  degrees  of  malice  in  the  sin.  Af- 
flictions also  are  wisely  proportioned :  God,  as  a  wise 
physician,  considers  the  nature  of  the  humour  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  suits  his  medicines  both  to  the  one 
and  the  other,   1  Cor.  10.    13. 

2.  In  the  seasons  of  punishments  and  afflictions.  He 
Stays  till  sin  be  ripe,  that  his  justice  may  appear  more 
equitable,  and  the  otfender  more  inexcusable,  he  watches 
upon  the  exit  to  bring  it  upon  men,  Dan.  9.  14.  To  bring 
it  in  the  just  season  and  order,  his  righteous  purpose  on 
the  enemies,  and  his  gracious  purpose  on  hisj)eople.  Je- 
rusalem's calamity  came  upon  them  when  the  city  was 
full  of  people  at  the  solemnity  of  the  passover,  that  he  might 
mow  down  his  enemies  at  once,  and  time  their  destruction 
to  such  a  moment  wherein  they  had  timed  the  crucifixion 
of  his  Son.  He  watched  over  the  clouds  of  his  judg- 
ments, and  kept  them  from  pouring  down,  till  his  people 
the  christians  were  provided  for,  and  had  departed  out  of 
the  city  to  the  place  God  had  provided  for  them.  He 
made  not  Jerusalem  the  shambles  for  his  enemies,  until 
he  had  made  Pellas  the  ark  of  his  friends.  As  Pliny  tells 
us,  the  providence  of  G  od  holds  the  seas  in  a  calm  for  fif- 
teen days,  that  the  Halcyons,  litde  birds,  that  frequent  the 
shore  may  build  their  nests,  and  hatch  their  young.  Tiie 
judgment  upon  Sodom  was  suspended  for  some  hours, 
until  Lot  was  secured. 

*  God  suffered  not  the  church  to  be  invaded  by  perse- 

•  Daille  sur  1  Cor.  10.  p.  39d 
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cutions,  till  she  was  established  iii  the  faith  :  he  would  not 
expose  her  to  great  combats,  while  she  was  weak  and  fee- 
ble, but  gave  her  tin.e  to  fortify  herself,  to  be  rendered 
more  capable  of  bearing  up  under  them.  He  stifled  all 
tiie  motions  of  passion  the  idolaters  might  have  for  their 
superstition,  until  religion  was  in  such  a  condition,  as  ra- 
ther to  be  increased  and  purified  than  extinguished  by  op- 
position. Paul  Mas  secured  from  Nero's  cliains,  and  the 
nets  of  his  enemies,  until  he  had  broke  off  the  chain  of 
Satan  from  many  cities  of  the  Gentiles,  and  caught  them 
by  the  net  of  the  gospel  out  of  the  sea  of  the  world. 

3.  The  wisdom  ot  God  is  apparent  in  the  gracious  issue 
of  aJ)iiciio)ts  and  penal  exits.  It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to 
bring  good  out  of  the  e\il  of  punishment,  as  well  as  to 
bring  good  out  of  sin.  The  church  never  was  so  like  to  hea- 
ven, as  when  it  was  most  persecuted  by  hell :  the  storms 
often  cleansed  it,  and  the  lance  often  made  it  more  health- 
ful. Job's  integrity  had  not  been  so  clear,  nor  his  pa- 
tience so  illustrious,  had  not  the  devil  been  permitted  to 
afflict  him.  God  by  his  wisdom  outwits  Satan  ;  when  he 
by  his  temptations  intends  to  pollute  us  and  buffet  us, 
God  orders  it  to  purify  us ;  he  often  brings  the  clearest 
light  out  of  the  thickest  darkness,  and  makes  poisons  be- 
come niedicines.  *  Death  itself,  the  greatest  punishment 
in  this  life,  and  tlie  entrance  into  hell,  in  its  own  nature, 
he  hath  by  his  wise  contrivance,  made  to  his  people  the 
gate  of  heaven,  and  the  passage  into  immortality.  Pe- 
nal evils  in  a  nation  often  end  in  public  advantage  :  trou- 
bles and  wars  among  a  people  are  many  times  not 
destrovinir,  but  medicinal,  and  cure  them  of  that  degene- 
racy,  luxury,  and  effeminateness,  they  contracted  by  a 
long  peace. 

4.  Thks  wisdom  is  evident  in  the  various  ends  which 
God  brings  about  by  afflictions.  The  attainment  of  va- 
j'ious  ends  by  one  and  the  same  means,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
agent's  prudence.  By  the  sanie  affliction,  the  wise 
God  corrects  sometimes  for  some  base  affection,  ex- 
cites some  sleepy  grace,  drives  out  some  lurking  cor- 

*  Turietin,  Serni.  p.  53. 
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ruption,  refines  the  soul,  and  ruins  the  lust ;  disco- 
vers the  greatness  of  a  crime,  the  vanity  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  the  sufficiency  in  liiniself. 

1  he  Jews  bind  Paul,  and  by  the  judge  he  is  sent  to 
Rome ;  while  his  mouth  is  stopped  in  Judca,  it  is  opened 
in  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  and  his  ene- 
mies unwittirgly  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  by  tliose  chains  in  that  city  that  triun)phed 
over  the  earth.  Acts  QS.  31.  And  his  afflictive  bonds 
added  courage  and  resolution  to  others,  JMcnnj  ua,rhig 
co?iJident  by  my  bonds,  Phil.  1.  J  4,  which  could  not  in 
their  own  nature  produce  such  an  effect,  but  by  the  or- 
der and  contrivance  of  Divine  Wisdom  :  in  their  own  na- 
ture, they  would  rather  make  them  disgust  the  doctrine 
he  suffered  for,  and  cool  their  zeal  in  propagating  it,  for 
fear  of  the  same  disgrace  and  hardship  they  saw  him  suf- 
fer. *  But  the  wist^om  of  God  changed  the  nature  of  these 
fetters,  and  conducted  tliem  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  the 
encouragement  of  others,  the  increase  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  apostle  himself,  Phil.  1.  12,  13,  18. 
The  sufferings  of  Paul  at  Rome  confirmed  the  Philip- 
pians,  a  people  at  a  distance  from  thence,  in  the  doctrine 
they  had  already  received  at  his  hands.  Thus  God  makes 
sufferings  sometimes  w  hich  appear  like  judgments,  to  be 
like  the  viper  on  Paul's  hands.  Acts  28.  6,  a  means  to 
clear  up  innocence,  and  procure  favour  to  the  doctrine 
among  the  Barbarians.  How^  often  has  he  multiplied  the 
church  by  death  and  massacres,  and  increased  it  by  those 
means  used  to  annihilate  it  ? 

Fifthly,  The  Divine  Wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  deliver- 
ances he  affords'to  other  parts  of  the  xvorld,  as  well  as  to  his 
church.  There  are  delicate  composures,  curious  threads 
in  his  webs,  and  he  works  them  like  an  artificer.  A 
s;oodness  wrought  for  them,  curiously  wrought,  Psal. 
31.  19. 

1 .  In  making  the  creatures  subservient  in  their  natural 
order  to  his  gracious  ends  and  purposes.  He  orders 
things  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  necessitated  to  put 

»  Daille  sur  Phillip.  Parta.  pag.  116,  117. 
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forth  an  exti'aordinary  power  in  things,  which  some  part 
of  the  creation  might  accompHsh.  Aiiraculous  produc- 
tions would  speak  his  power  ;  but  the  ordering  the  natural 
course  of  things,  to  occasion  sucli  effects  they  were  ne- 
ver intended  for,  is  one  })art  of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom. 
And  that  his  wisdom  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, he  conducts  the  notions  of  creatures,  and  acts  them 
in  their  own  strength ;  and  does  that  by  various  windings 
and  turnings,  which  he  might  do  in  an  instant  in  a  super- 
natural way.  Indeed,  sometimes  he  hath  made  invasions 
on  nature,  and  suspended  the  order  of  their  natural  law 
for  a  season,  to  shew  himself  the  absolute  Lord  and  G  o- 
vernor  of  nature  :  yet  if  frequent  alterations  of  this  na- 
ture were  made,  they  would  impede  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things,  and  be  some  bar  to  the  discovery  and 
glory  of  his  w  isdom ;  which  is  best  seen  by  moving  the 
ivheels  of  inferior  creatures  in  an  exact  regularity  to  his 
own  ends.  He  might,  when  his  litde  church  in  Jacob's 
family  was  like  to  starve  in  Canaan,  have  for  their  pre- 
servation turned  the  stones  of  the  country  into  bread ; 
but  he  sends  them  down  to  Egypt  to  procure  corn,  that  a 
way  may  be  opened  for  their  removal  into  that  country  ; 
the  truth  of  his  prediction  in  their  captivity  accomplished, 
and  a  way  made  after  the  declaration  of  his  great  nam.e 
Jehovah,  both  in  the  fidelity  of  his  word,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  in  their  deliverance  from  that  furnace 
of  affliction.  He  might  have  sti'uck  Goliah,  the  captain 
of  the  Philistine  army,  with  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven, 
w  hen  he  blasphemed  his  name  and  scared  his  people  ;  but 
he  useth  the  natural  strength  of  a  stone,  and  the  artificial 
motion  of  a  sling,  by  the  arm  of  David,  to  confront  the 
giant,  and  thereby  to  free  Judea  from  the  ravage  of  a  po- 
tent enemy.  He  might  have  delivered  the  Jews  from  Ba- 
bylon by  as  strange  miracles  as  he  used  in  their  deli- 
verance from  Egypt :  he  might  have  plagued  their  enemies, 
gathered  his  people  into  a  body,  and  protected  them  by 
the  bulwark  of  a  cloud  and  a  pillar  ofjire,  against  the  as- 
saults of  theu'  enemies.  But  he  uses  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  those  of  Babylon,  to  accomplish 
his  ends.     How  sometimes  hath  the  veering  about  of  the 
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wind  on  a  sudden  been  the  loss  of  a  navy,  ^vhen  it  hath 
been  upon  the  point  of  victory,  and  driven  back  the  de- 
struction upon  those  which  intended  it  for  others  ?  And 
tlie  accidental  stumbling,  or  the  natural  fierceness  of  a 
horse,  flung  down  a  general  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  where 
he  hath  lost  his  life,  and  his  death  hath  brought  defeat 
to  his  army,  and  deliverance  to  the  other  party,  that  were 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  Thus  doth  the  wisdom  of  God 
link  thin2;s  together  according  to  natural  order,  to  work 
out  his  intended  preservation  of  a  people. 

2.  In  the  5er«o;z  of  deliverance.  The  timeing  of  afltkirs 
is  a  part  of  the  vrisdom  of  man,  and  an  eminent  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  in  due  season  he  sends  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain,  when  the  earth  is  in  the 
greatest  indigence,  and  when  his  influences  may  most 
contribute  to  the  bringing  forth  and  ripening  the  fruit. 
The  dumb  creatures  have  their  meat  from  him  in  due 
seaso?i,  Psal.  104.  27.  And  in  his  due  seiison,  his 
people  have  their  deliverance.  When  Paul  was  upon 
his  journey  to  Damascus  with  a  persecuting  commission, 
he  is  struck  down  for  the  security  of  the  church  in  that 
city.  The  nature  of  the  lion  is  changed  in  due  season 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lambs.  The  Israelites  are 
miraculously  rescued  from  Egypt,  when  their  wits  were 
at  a  loss,  when  their  danger  to  human  understanding 
was  unavoidable ;  when  earth  and  sea  refused  protection, 
then  the  wisdom  and  power  of  heaven  stepped  in  to 
effect  that  which  was  past  the  skill  of  the  conductors 
of  that  multitude.  And  when  the  lives  of  the  Jews  lay 
at  the  stake,  and  their  necks  were  upon  the  block  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies'  swords  by  an  order  from  Shushan  ; 
not  only  a  reprieve,  but  a  triumph  arrives  to  the  Jews, 
by  the  wisdom  of  God  guiding  the  affair,  whereby  of 
persons  designed  to  execution,  they  are  made  conquerors, 
and  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  revenge  instead  of 
their  patience,  proving  tiiumphers  whereby  they  expected 
to  be  sufferers,  Esth.  8,  and  9. 

How  strangely  does  God  by  secret  ways  bow  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  nature  of  things  to  the  execution 
of  that  which  he  designs,  notwithstanding  all  the  resis- 
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tance  of  that  which  would  traverse  the  security  of  his 
people  ?  How  often  does  he  trap  the  w  icked  in  the  work 
of  their  own  hands,  make  their  contidence  to  become 
their  ruin,  and  ensnare  them  in  those  nets  they  wrought 
and  laid  for  others  ?  The  wicked  is  mcD'ecl  in  the  works 
(j' his  own  hands,  Psal.  9-  16.  He  scatters  the  proud 
VI  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,  Lake  1.  51,  in  the 
height  of  their  hopes,  when  their  designs  have  been  laid 
so  deep  in  the  foundation,  and  cemented  so  close  in  their 
superstructure,  that  no  human  power  or  wisdom  could 
raise  them.  He  hath  then  disappointed  their  projects, 
and  befooled  their  craft.  How  often  hath  he  kept  back 
the  fire,  when  it  hath  been  ready  to  devour ;  broke  the 
arrows  when  they  have  been  prepared  in  the  bow; 
turned  the  spear  upon  the  bearers,  and  inflicted  the 
deadly  wound  at  the  very  instant  they  were  ready  to 
wound  others. 

S.  In  suiting  instruments  to  his  purpose.  He  either 
iinds  them  fit,  or  makes  them  on  a  sudden  fit  for  his 
gracious  ends.  If  he  hath  a  tabernacle  to  build,  he  will 
fit  a  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  in  all  cunning  workmanship,  E.vod. 
31.  3,6.  If  he  finds  them  crooked  pieces,  he  can,  like 
a  wise  architect,  make  them  sti'aight  beams  for  the  rearing 
of  his  house,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  name.  He  some- 
times picks  out  men,  according  to  their  natural  tempers, 
and  employs  them  in  his  work.  Jehu,  a  man  of  a  furious 
temper,  and  ambitious  spirit,  is  called  out  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ahab's  house.  Moses,  a  man  furnished  with  all 
Egyptian  wisdom,  fitted  by  a  generous  education,  pre- 
pared also  by  the  affliction  he  met  with  in  his  flight,  and 
one  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  conversation  with  Jethro, 
a  man  of  more  than  an  ordinary  wisdom  and  goodness, 
as  appears  by  his  prudent  and  religious  counsel ;  this 
man  is  called  out  to  be  the  head  and  captain  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  and  to  rescue  them  from  their  bondage, 
and  settle  the  first  national  church  in  the  world.  So 
Elijah,  a  high  spirited  man,  of  a  hot  and  angry  temper, 
one  that  slighted  the  frowns,  and  undervalued  the  favour 
of  princes,  is  set  up  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  Israelitish 
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idolatry.  So  Luther,  a  man  of  the  same  temper,  is 
drawn  out  by  the  same  wisdom  to  encounter  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  against  such  op[)osition,  which  a 
milder  temper  would  have  sunk  under.  The  earth,  in 
Rev.  \^1.  16,  is  made  an  instrument  to  help  the  woman ; 
when  the  grandees  of  that  age  transferred  the  imperial 
power  upon  Constantine,  Avho  became  afterwards  a  pro- 
tecting and  nursing  father  to  the  church,  an  end  which 
many  of  liis  favourers  never  designed,  nor  ever  dreamed 
of;  but  God  by  his  infinite  wisdom  made  these  several 
designs,  like  several  arrows  shot  at  random,  meet  in  one 
mark  to  which  he  directed  them,  viz.  in  brinsintr  forth  an 
instrument  to  give  peace  to  the  world,  and  security  and 
increase  to  his  church. 
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PART  VI. 

THE    REDEMPTION    OF    MAN. 


The  wisdom  of  God  wonder fiillij  displayed  in  redemption — ^ 
Hidden  wisdom — Manifold  wisdom — Justice  and  mercy 
reconciled — How  justice  pleads — Mercy — The  person 
in  whom  justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled — Union  of 
two  natures  in  Christ — Alanner  of  this  union — Does 
not  conjound  the  properties  of  Deity — J  perpetual  union 
— Personal — The  design  of  it — To  qualify  him  for  the 
work  of  mediation — To  promote,  secure,  and  perject  the 
happiness  of  his  redeemed — The  honour  of  the  law  vindi- 
cated— Hatred  of  sin  and  lore  to  the  sinner  manifested 
— Overturning  Satan  s  empire  in  the  nature  he  had 
vanquished — A  ground  of  hope, — An  incentive  to  obedi- 
ence— Employing  the  jruits  of  redemption  by  faith — 
The  manner  of  publishing  the  doctrine  of  it. 


Thirdly.  JL  HE  wisdom  of  God  wonderfully  appears 
in  redemption.  His  wisdom  in  creation  delights  the  eye 
and  understanding  ;  his  wisdom  in  government,  no  less 
affects  a  curious  observer  of  the  links  and  concatena- 
tion of  the  means  ;  but  his  wisdom  in  redemption  raises 
the  mind  to  greater  astonishment.  The  works  of  crea- 
tion are  the  footsteps  of  his  wisdom  ;  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  they^ce  of  his  wisdom  :  a  man  is  better  known  by 
the  features  of  his  face  than  by  the  prints  of  his  feet.  We 
with  open  face,  or  a  revealed  face,  beholding  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  2  Cor.  3.  18.  Face  there,  refers  to  God,  not 
to  us ;  tiae  glory  of  God's  wisdom  is  now  open,  and  no 
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longer  veiled  by  the  shadows  of  the  law.  As  we  behold 
the  light  glorious,  as  scattered  in  the  air  before  the  ap- 
|)earance  of  the  sun,  but  more  gloriously  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  when  it  begins  its  race  in  our  horizon.  All  the 
wisdom  of  (iod  in  creation  and  government  in  his  variety 
of  laws,  was  like  tiie  light,  the  three  first  days  of  the 
<jreation,  dispersed  about  the  world,  but  the  fourth  day  it 
was  more  glorious,  when  all  gathered  into  the  body  of  the 
sun.  Gc)L  1.4,  1()\  So  the  light  of  divine  ^\isdom  and 
glory  was  scattered  about  the  world,  and  so  more  ob- 
scure, till  the  fourth  divine  day  of  the  world  about  the 
four  thousandth  year,  it  was  gathered  into  one  body,  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  so  shone  out  more  gloriously 
to  men  and  angels.  All  things  are  weaker,  the  thinner 
they  are  extended,  but  stronger,  the  more  they  are  united 
and  compacted  in  one  body  and  appearance.  In  Christ, 
in  the  dispensation  by  him,  as  well  as  in  his  person,  were 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knozvledge,  Coloss. 
5.  ^.  Some  rays  of  wisdom  were  united  in  creation, 
but  the  treasures  of  it  opened  in  redemption  ;  the  highest 
degrees  of  it  that  ever  God  exerted  in  the  world. — 
Christ  is  therefore  called  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  pozccr  of  God,  1  Cor.  1.  24,  and  the  gospel  is  called 
the  imdom  of  God.  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  jirin- 
cipally,  and  the  gospel  instrumentally,  as  it  is  the  power 
of  God  instrumentally  to  subdue  the  heart  to  himself. 
This  is  wrapped  up  in  the  appointment  of  Christ  as  Re- 
deemer, and  opened  to  us  in  the  revelation  of  it  by  tlie 
gospel. 

L  It  is  a  hidden  wisdom.  In  this  regard  God  is  said 
in  the  text,  to  be  ojdi/  wise  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  hidden 
wisdom,  1  Tim.  1.  17,  and  wisdom  in  a  mysterii,  1  Cor. 
2.  7,  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  an 
angel,  more  than  tiie  abstruse  qualities  of  the  crea^ 
tares  are  to  the  understanding  of  man.  No  wisdom 
of  men  or  angels  is  able  to  search  all  the  veins  of  this 
inme,  to  tell  all  the  threads  of  this  web,  or  to  understand 
the  lustre  of  it ;  they  are  as  far  from  an  ability  fully  to 
comprehend  it,  as  they  were  at  first  to  contrive  it.  That 
wisdom  that  invented  it  can  only  comprehend  it.     In 
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the  uncreated  understanding  only  there  is  a  clearness  of 
light  without  any  shadow  of  darkness.  We  come  as 
short  of  full  apprehensions  of  it,  as  a  child  of  the  counsel 
of  the  wisest  prince.  It  is  so  hidden  from  us,  tliat  Avith- 
out  revelation,  we  could  not  have  the  least  imagination 
of  it,  and  though  it  be  revealed  to  us,  yet  witliout  the 
help  of  an  infinite  understanding,  Ave  cannot  fully  fathom 
it.  It  is  such  a  tractate  of  divine  wisdom,  that  the  angels 
never  before  had  seen  the  edition  of  it,  till  it  was  published 
to  the  world,  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  principalities 
and  jxywers  in  hea*venly  places  might  he  known  by  the 
church,  the  ?naniJold  znsdom  of  God,  Eph.3.  10.  Now 
made  known  to  them,  not  before ;  and  now  made  known 
to  them  in  the  heavenly  places.  They  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  all  heavenly  mysteries,  though  they  had  the 
possession  of  heavenly  glory  :  they  knew  the  prophecies 
of  it  in  the  word,  but  attained  not  a  clear  interpretation 
of  those  prophecies,  till  the  things  that  were  prophecied 
of  came  upon  the  stage. 

2.  It  is  called  manifold  wisdom.  As  manifold  as 
mysterious.  Variety  in  the  mystery,  and  mystery  in 
every  part  of  the  variety.  It  was  not  one  single  act,  but 
a  variety  of  counsels  met  in  it ;  a  conjunction  of  excel- 
lent ends  and  excellent  means.  The  glory  of  God,  the 
salvation  of  man,  the  defeat  of  the  apostate  angels,  the 
discovery  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  their  nature,  opera- 
tions, their  combined  and  distinct  acts  and  expres- 
sions of  goodness  :  the  means  are  the  conjunction  of 
two  natures  infinitely  distant  from  one  another ;  the 
union  of  eternity  and  time,  of  mortality  and  immortality  : 
death  is  made  the  way  to  life,  and  shame  the  path  to 
glory.  The  weakness  of  the  cross  is  the  reparation  of 
man ;  and  the  creature  is  made  \\  ise  by  ihe  foolishness  of 
preaching  ;  fallen  man  grows  rich  by  the  poverty  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  man  is  filled  by  the  emptiness  of  God  : 
the  heir  of  hell  made  a  son  of  God,  by  God's  taking 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  the  son  of  man  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  degree  of  honour,  by  the  Son  of 
God  becoming  of  no  reputation. 

It  is  called,   Eph.  1.  8,  abundance  of  wisdom  and pru- 
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dence.  Wisdom  in  the  etcinal  counsel,  contriving  a  way ; 
prudence  in  the  temporary  revelation,  ordering  all  ailkirs 
and  occurrences  in  the  world  for  the  attaining  the  c\\&  of 
his  counsel.  Wisdom  refers  to  the  mystery ;  prudence 
to  the  manifestation  of  it  in  lit  ways  and  convenient  sea- 
sons. Wisdom,  to  the  contrivance  and  order;  prudence, 
to  the  execuiion  and  accomplishment.  In  all  things  God 
acted  as  became  him,  as  a  wise  and  just  governor  of  tlie 
world.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  God  might  not  have 
found  out  some  other  way,  or  whether  he  were,  in  regard 
of  the  necessity  and  nature  of  his  justice,  limited  to  tliis,. 
is  not  the  question ;  but  that  it  is  the  best  and  wisesj; 
way  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  is  out  of 
question.  This  wisdom  will  appear  in  the  different  in- 
terests reconciled  by  it.  In  the  subject,  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Trinity,  wherein  they  were  reconciled :  in  the 
two  natures,  wherein  he  accomplished  it,  whereby  God 
is  made  known  to  man  in  his  glory,  sin  eternally  con- 
demned, and  the  repenting  and  believing  sinner  eternally 
rescued.  The  honour  and  riditeousness  of  the  law  vin- 
dicated  both  in  the  precept  and  penalty.  The  devil's 
empire  overthrown  by  the  same  nature  he  had  overturned, 
and  the  subtilty  of  hell  defeated  by  that  nature  he  had 
spoiled.  The  creature  engaged  in  the  very  act  to  the 
highest  obedience  and  humility,  that  as  God  appears  as  a 
God  upon  his  throne,  the  creature  might  appear  in  the 
lowest  posture  of  a  creature,  in  the  depths  of  resignation 
and  dependence ;  the  publication  of  this  made  in  the 
gospel,  by  ways  congruous  to  the  wisdom  which  appeared 
in  the  execution  of  his  counsel,  and  the  condidons  of  en- 
joying the  fruit  of  it,  most  wise  and  reasonable. 

1 .  The  greatest  different  interests  are  reconciled^  justice 
in  punishing,  and  mercy  in  pardoning.  For  man  had 
broken  the  law,  and  plunged  himself  into  a  gulf  of  misery; 
the  sword  of  vengeance  was  unsheathed  by  justice,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal ;  the  bowels  of  compassion 
were  stirred  by  mercy,  for  the  rescue  of  the  miserable. 
Justice  severely  beholds  the  sin,  and  mercy  compassion- 
ately reflects  upon  the  misery.  Two  different  claims  are 
entered  by  those  concerned  attributes :  justice  votes  for 
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tIestructioD,  and  mercy  votes  for  salvation.  Justice  n  oiild 
draw  the  sword,  and  drench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  offender; 
mercy  would  draw  the  SMord,  and  turn  it  from  the  breast 
of  the  sinner ;  justice  would  edge  it,  and  mercy  would 
])lunt  it.     The  arguments  are  strong  on  both  sides. 

Justice  pleads,  "  I  arraign  before  the  tribunal  a  rebel,, 
who  was  the  glorious  work  of  thy  hands,  the  centre  of 
thy  rich  goodness,  and  a  counterpart  of  thy  own  image ; 
he  is  indeed  miserable,  whereby  to  excite  thy  compassion ; 
but  he  is  not  miserable  without  being  criminal.  Thou  didst 
create  him  in  a  state  and  with  ability  to  be  otherwise ; 
the  riches  of  thy  bounty  aggravate  the  blackness  of  his 
crime.  He  is  a  rebel  not  by  necessity  but  xdlL  A\'hat 
constraint  was  there  upon  him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the  enemy  of  God  ?  AVliat  force  could  there  be  upon 
him,  since  it  is  without  the  compass  of  any  creatine  to 
work  upon,  or  constrain  the  will  ?  Nothing  of  ignorance 
can  excuse  him;  the  law  was  not  ambiguously  expressed, 
but  in  plain  words,  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty,  it 
■was  written  in  his  nature  in  legible  characters.  Had  he 
received  any  disgust  from  thee  after  his  creation,  it  would 
not  excuse  his  apostacy,  since,  as  a  sovereign,  thou  \\vvi 
not  obliged  to  thy  creature.  Thou  hadst  provided  nl) 
things  richly  for  him  ;  he  was  crowned  a\  ith  glory  and 
honour  ;  thy  infinite  po"\\  er  had  bestowed  upon  him  an 
habitation  richly  furnished,  and  varieties  of  servants  to 
attend  him.  Whatever  he  viewed  without  or  within  him- 
self, were  several  marks  of  thy  divine  bounty,  to  engage 
him  to  obedience.  Had  there  been  some  reason  of  any 
disgust,  it  could  not  have  balanced  that  kindness  which 
had  so  much  reason  to  oblige  him  ;  howe\  er,  he  had  re- 
ceived no  courtesy  from  the  fallen  angel  to  oblige  him  to 
turn  into  his  camp.  Was  it  not  enough  that  one  of  thy 
creatures  would  have  stripped  thee  of  the  glory  of  hea- 
ven, but  this  also  must  depri\e  thee  of  thy  glory  upon 
earth,  which  was  due  from  him  to  thee  as  his  Creator  ? 
Can  he  charge  the  difficulty  of  the  command  ?  No ;  it 
was  rather  below  than  above  his  strength.  He  might  ra- 
ther complain  that  it  was  no  higher,  whereby  his  obedi- 
ence and  gratitude  might  have  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more 
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Bpacious  field  to  move  in,  than  a  precept  so  iight,  so  ea!^y 
as  to  abstain  from  one  fruit  in  tlie  o;arden." 

"  Wliat  excuse  can  he  have,  that  would  prefer  the 
giatificalion  of  his  sense  before  the  dictates  of  his  reason, 
and  the  obligations  of  his  creation  r  The  law  thou  didst 
set  him,  was  righteous  and  reasonable,  and  shall  righteous- 
ness and  reason  be  rejected  by  the  supreme  and  infalli- 
ble reason,  because  the  rebellious  creature  hath  trampled 
upon  it  ?  What !  INlust  God  abrogate  his  holy  law, 
because  the  creature  hath  slighted  it  ?  What  reflection 
will  this  be  upon  the  wisdom  that  enacted  it;  and  upon 
the  equity  of  the  command  and  sanction  of  it?  Either 
man  must  suffer,  or  the  holy  law  be  expunged,  and  for 
ever  out  of  date.  And  is  it  not  better,  man  should  eter- 
nally smart  under  his  crime,  than  any  dishonourable  re- 
flections of  unrighteousness  be  cast  upon  the  law,  and  of 
folly  and  want  of  foresight  upon  the  lawgiver  ?  Not  to 
punish,  would  be  to  approve  the  devil's  lie,  and  justify 
the  creature's  revolt.  It  would  be  a  condemnation  of 
thy  own  law  as  unrighteous,  and  a  sentencing  thy  own 
wisdom  as  imprudent.  Better  man  should  for  ever  bear 
the  punishment  of  his  offence,  than  God  bear  the  dis- 
honour of  his  attributes ;  better  man  should  be  miserable, 
than  God  should  be  unrighteous,  unwise,  false,  and  tamely 
bear  the  denial  of  his  sovereignty, 

"  But  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  gi'atify  mercy  by 
pardoning  the  malefactor  ?  Besides  the  irreparable  dis- 
honour to  the  law,  the  falsifving  thy  veracity  in  not  exe- 
cuting the  denounced  threatening,  he  would  receive  en- 
couragement by  such  grace  to  spurn  more  at  thy  sove- 
reignty, and  oppose  thy  holiness  by  running  on  in  a  course 
of  sin  with  hopes  of  impunity.  If  the  creature  be  resto- 
red, it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  that  hath  fared  so  ^vell 
after  the  breach  of  it,  should  be  very  careful  of  a  fu- 
ture observance.  His  easy  readmission  would  abet  him 
in  the  repetition  of  his  offence,  and  thou  shalt  soon  find 
liim  cast  off  all  moral  dependance  on  thee.  Shall  he  be 
restored  without  any  condition  or  covenant ;  he  is  a  crea- 
ture not  to  be  governed  without  a  law,  and  a  law  is  not 
to  be  enacted  without  a  penalty.     What  future  regard 
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Avill  he  have 40  thy  precept,  or  what  fear  will  he  have  of 
thy  threatening,  it  his  crime  be  so  lightly  passed  over  ?  Is 
it  the  stability  of  thy  word  ?  What  reason  will  he  have  to 
give  credit  to  that  which  he  hath  found  already  disregard- 
ed by  thyself?  The  truth  of  future  threatenings  will  be  of 
no  force  with  him  who  hath  experienced  thy  laying  it 
aside  in  the  former.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
rebellious  creature  should  be  punished  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  the  honour  of  the  law- 
giver, with  all  those  perfections  that  are  united  in  the 
composure  of  it." — But  here, 

Mercy  appears,  and  offers  her  })lea  on  behalf  of  tlie 
arraigned  sinner,  "  It  is  true  indeed  the  sin  of  man  wants 
not  its  aggravations.     He  hath  slighted  thy  goodness  and 
accepted  thy  enemy  as  his  counsellor ;  but  it  was  not  a 
pure  act  of  his  own,  as  the  devil's  revolt  was.     He  had  a 
tempter,  and  the  devil  had  none :  he  had,  I  acknowledge, 
an  understanding  to  know  thy  will,  and  a  power  to  obey 
it;  yet  he  was  mutable  and  had  a  capacity  to  fall.      It 
was  no  difficult  task  that  was  set  him,  nor  a  hard  yoke 
that  was  laid  upon  him  ;  yet  he  had  a  brutish  part,   as 
well  as  a  rational,  and  sense  as  well  as  soul ;  whereas 
the  fallen  angel  was  a  pure  intellectual  spirit.     Did  God 
create  the  world  to  suffer  an  eternal  dishonour,  in  letting 
himself  be  outwitted  by  Satan,  and  his  work  wrested  out 
of  his  hands  ?   Shall  the  work  of  eternal  counsel  presently 
sink  into  irreparable  destruction,  and  the  honour  of  an 
almighty^ and  wise  work  be  lost  in  the  ruin  of  die  crea- 
ture ?     This  would  seem  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thy 
goodness,  to  make  man  only  to  render  him  miserable.; 
to  design  him  in  his  creation  for  the  service  of  the  devil, 
and  not  for  the  service  of  his  Creator.     What  else  could 
be  the  issue  if  the  chief  work  of  thy  hand,  defaced  pre- 
sendy  after  the  erecting,  should  for  ever  remain  in  tliis 
marred  condition  ;  what  can   be  expected  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  misery,  but  a  perpetual  hatred  and  enmity 
of  thy  creature  against  thee?  Did  God  in  creation  design 
his   being  hated,    or   his  being  loved  by  his  creature? 
Shall  God  make  a  holy  law,  and  have  no  obedience  to 
that  law  from  that  creature  whom  it  was  made  to  govern " 
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Shall  the  curious  workmanship  of  God,  and  the  excellent 
enjiravinjis  of  the  law  of  nature  in  iiis  heart,  be  so  soon 
defaced,  and  remain  in  that  blotted  condition  for  everr" 

"  This  fall  thou  couldst  not  but  in  thy  infinite  know- 
ledge foresee ;  why  hadst  thou  goodness  then  to  create 
him  in  integrity,  if  thou  wouldst  not  have  mercy  to  pity 
him  in  misery  ?  Shall  thy  enemy  for  ever  trample  upon 
the  honour  of  thy  work,  and  triumph  over  tiiy  glory,  and 
applaud  himself  in  the  success  of  his  subtility?  Shall  thy 
creature  only  passively  glorify  thee  as  an  avenger,  and 
not  actively  as  a  Saviour?  Am  not  I  a  perfection  of  thy 
nature  as  well  as  justice?  Shall  justice  engross  all,  and  1 
never  come  into  view  ?  It  is  resolved  already,  that  the 
fallen  angels  shall  have  no  interest  in  my  plea ;  and  I 
have  now  less  reason  than  before  to  plead  for  them  : 
they  fell  with  a  full  consent  of  will,  without  any  motion 
from  another  ;  and  not  content  with  their  own  apostacy 
they  envy  thee,  and  thy  glory  upon  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven,  and  have  drawn  into  their  party  the  best  part  of 
the  creation  below  :•  shall  Satan  plunge  the  whole  creation 
in  the  same  irreparable  ruin  with  himself;  if  the  creature 
be  restored,  will  he  contract  a  boldness  in  sin  by  impurity? 
Hast  thou  not  trrace  to  render  him  ins;enuous  in  obedience, 
as  well  as  compassion  to  recover  him  from  misery  ? 
What  will  hinder  but  that  such  grace,  which  hath  esta- 
blished the  standing  angels,  may  establish  this  recovered 
creature  ?  If  I  am  utterly  excluded  from  exercising  my- 
self on  men,  as  I  have  been  from  devils,  a  whole  species 
is  lost;  nay,  I  can  never  expect  to  appear  upon  tlie 
stage :  if  thou  wilt  quite  ruin  him  by  justice,  and  create 
another  world  and  another  man,  if  he  stand  thy  bounty 
will  be  eminent,  yet  there  is  no  room  for  mercy  to  act 
unless  by  the  commission  of  sin  he  exposeth  himself  to 
misery  ;  and  if  sin  enter  into  another  world,  I  have  little 
hopes  to  be  heard  then  if  I  am  rejected  now.  Worlds 
will  be  perpetually  created  by  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power  :  sin  entering  into  these  worlds,  will  be  perpetually 
punished  by  justice ;  and  mercy,  w  hich  is  a  perfection  of 
thy  nature,  must  lie  wrapt  up  in  eternal  darkness.  Take 
occasion  now  therefore  to  expose  me  to  the  knowledge  of 

VOL,  ir.  R 
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thy  creatures,  since  without  misery  mercy  can  never  set 
foot  into  the  world." 

JNlercy  pleads,  if  man  be  ruined,  the  creation  is  in 
vain  ;  justice  pleads,  if  man  be  not  sentenced  the  law  is 
in  vain ;  truth  supports  justice,  and  grace  abets  mercy. 
What  shall  be  done  in  this  seeming  contradiction  ?  JVIercy 
is  not  manifested  if  n)an  be  not  pardoned ;  justice  will 
complain  if  man  be  not  punished ;  therefore,  an  e.r- 
pedient  is  found  out  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  answer 
these  demands,  and  adjust  the  differences  between  them. 
The  wisdom  of  God  anwers,  I  will  satisfy  your  pleas. 
The  pleas  of  justice  shall  be  satisfied  in  punishing,  and 
the  pleas  of  mercy  shall  be  received  in  pardoning.  Justice 
shall  not  complain  for  Mant  of  punishment,  nor  mercy 
for  want  of  compassion.  I  will  have  an  infinite  sacrifice 
to  content  justice ;  and  the  virtue  and  fruit  of  that  sacri- 
fice shall  delight  mercy.  Here  sliall  justice  have  punish- 
ment to  accept,  and  mercy  shall  have  pardon  to  bestow. 
The  rights  of  both  are  preserved,  and  the  demands  of 
both  amicably  accorded  in  punishment  and  pardon,  by 
transferring  the  punishment  of  our  crimes  upon  a  surety, 
exacting  a  recompence  from  his  blood  by  justice,  and 
conferring  hfe  and  salvation  upon  us  by  mercy  without 
the  expence  of  one  drop  of  our  own.  Thus  is  justice 
satisfied  in  its  severities,  and  mercy  in  its  indulgences. 
The  riches  of  grace  are  entwined  witli  the  ten^ors  of  wrath. 
The  glories  of  mercy  are  wound  about  the  flaming  sword 
of  justice,  i^id  the  sword  of  justice  protects  and  secures 
the  glories  of  mercy.  Thus  is  God  righteous  without 
being  cruel,  and  merciful  without  being  unjust ;  his 
righteousness  inviolable,  and  the  world  recoverable. 
Thus  is  resplendent  mercy  brought  forth  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  wrath  threatened  to  the  offender. 

Thus  is  the  admirable  temperament  found  out  by  the 
wisdom  of  God.  His  justice  is  honoured  in  the  sufferings 
of  man's  surety  ;  and  his  mercy  is  honoured  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  propitiation  to  the  offender.  Being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  m  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteomness 
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Jhi^  the  remission  of  sins  that  arc  past,  through  the  forbear - 
ance  of  God,  Rom.  3.  24,  Q5.  Had  we  in  our  persons  been 
sacrifices  to  Justice,  mercy  had  for  ever  been  unkno\\n ; 
had  we  been  solely  fostered  by  mercy,  justice  had  for  ever 
been  secluded;  had  we,  being  guilty,  been  absolved, 
mercy  might  have  rejoiced,  and  justice  might  have  com- 
plained ;  had  we  been  solely  punished,  justice  would  have 
triumphed,  and  mercy  grieved.  But  by  this  medium  of 
redemption,  neither  hath  ground  of  complaint :  justice 
hath  nothing  to  charge,  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted ; 
mercy  hath  whereof  to  boast  when  the  surety  is  accepted. 
The  debt  of  the  sinner  is  transferred  upon  the  surety 
that  the  merit  of  the  surety  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
sinner;  so  that  God  now  deals  with  our  sins  in  a  way  of 
consuming  justice,  and  with  our  persons  in  a  way  of 
relieving  mercy.  It  is  highly  better,  and  more  glorious 
than  if  the  claim  of  one  had  been  granted  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  demand  of  the  other  :  it  had  then  been  either 
an  unrighteous  mercy  or  a  merciless  justice :  it  is  now  a 
righteous  mercy  and  a  merciful  justice. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  subject  or  person 
wherein  these  were  accorded ;  the  second  person  in  the 
blessed  Trinity.  There  was  a  congruity  in  the  Son's 
undertaking  and  effecting  it  rather  than  any  other  person, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  persons,  and  the  several 
functions  of  the  persons,  as  represented  in  scripture. 
The  Father,  after  creation,  is  tlie  law -giver,  and  presents 
man  with  the  image  of  his  own  holiness  and  the  way  to 
his  creatures  happiness :  but  after  the  fall,  man  was  too 
impotent  to  perform  the  law,  and  too  polluted  to  enjoy 
felicity.  Redemption  was  then  necessary,  not  that  it 
was  necessary  for  God  to  redeem  man,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary for  man's  happiness  that  he  should  be  recovered. 
To  this  the  second  person  is  appointed,  that  by  commu- 
nion with  him  man  might  derive  happiness,  and  be 
brought  again  to  God.  But  since  man  was  blind  in  his 
understanding,  and  an  enemy  in  his  will  to  God,  there 
must  be  the  exerting  of  a  virtue  to  enlighten  his  mind, 
and  bend  his  will  to  understand  and  accept  of  this  redemp- 
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tion :  and  this  work  is  assigned  to  tlie  third  person,  tfie 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  not  congruous  that  the  Father  should  assume 
human  nature,  and  suffer  in  it  for  the  redemption  of  man. 
He  was  first  in  order,  he  was  the  law-giver,  and  there- 
fore to  be  the  judge.  As  law-giver,  it  was  not  convenient 
he  should  stand  in  the  stead  of  the  law-breaker;  and  as 
a  judge,  it  was  as  little  convenient  he  should  be  reputed  a 
malefactor:  that  he  who  had  made  a  law  against  sin, 
denounced  a  penalty  upon  the  conmiission  of  sin,  and 
whoso  part  it  was  actually  to  punish  the  sinner,  should 
become  sin  for  the  wilful  ti'ansgress  or  of  his  law.  He  l>eing 
the  rector,  how  could  he  be  an  advocate  and  intercessor 
to  himself  ?  how  could  he  be  the  judge  and  the  sacrifice? 
A  judge  and  yet  a  mediator  to  himself?  If  he  had  been- 
the  sacrifice,  there  must  be  some  person  to  examine  the 
validity  of  it,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  acceptance. 
Was  it  agreeable  that  the  Son  should  sit  upon  a  throne 
of  judgment,  and  the  Father  stand  at  the  bar^  and  be 
responsible  to  the  Son  ?  That  the  Son  should  be  in  the 
place  of  a  governor,  and  the  Father  in  the  place  of  the 
criminal?  That  the  Father  should  be  bruised  by  the 
Son,  as  the  Son  was  by  the  Father?  that  the  Son 
should  awaken  a  sword  against  the  Father,  as  the  Father 
did  against  the  Son  ?  that  the  Father  should  be  sent  by 
the  Son  as  the  Son  was  by  the  Father?  the  order  of  the 
persons  in  the  blessed  Trinity  had  been  inverted  and  dis- 
turbed. Had  the  Father  been  sent  he  had  not  been  first 
in  order ;  the  sender  is  before  the  person  sent :  as  the 
Father  begets,  and  the  Son  is  begotten,  John  1.  14,  so 
the  Father  sends  and  the  Son  is  sent.  He  whose  order  is 
to  send,  cannot  properly  send  himself. 

Nor  Avas  it  congruous  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  upon 
this  affair.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  to  redeem 
us,  and  the  Son  to  apply  that  redemption  to  us,  the 
order  of  the  persons  had  also  been  inverted.  The  Spirit 
then,  who  was  third  in  order,  had  been  second  in  ope- 
ration. The  Son  would  then  have  received  of  the  Spirit, 
as  the  Spirit  doth  now  of  Christ.    As  the  Spirit  proceed- 
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cd  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  the  proper  function 
and  operation  of  it,  was  in  order  after  tiie  operations  of 
tlie  Father  and  the  Son;  had  the  Spirit  been  sent  to 
redeem  us,  and  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  to  apply  that  redemption  to  us ;  the  Son  in  his 
acts  had  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit;  the 
Spirit,  as  sender,  had  been  in  order  before  the  Son; 
whereas  tiie  Spirit  is  called  i/ie  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  sent 
by  Clirist  from  the  Father.  But  as  the  order  of  the  works, 
so  tiie  order  of  the  persons  is  preserved  in  their  several 
operations. 

Creation,  and  a  law  to  govern  the  creature,  precedes 
redemption.  Nothing,  or  that  which  hath  no  being,  is 
"not  capable  of  a  redeemed  being.  Redemption  supposes 
the  existence  and  the  misery  of  a  person  redeemed.  As 
creation  precedes  redemption,  so  redemption  precedes 
the  application  of  it.  As  redenjption  supposes  the  being 
of  the  creature,  so  the  application  of  redemption  suppo- 
ses the  efficacy  of  redemption.  According  to  the  order 
of  these  works  is  the  operations  of  the  three  persons. 
Creation  belongs  to  the  Father,  the  first  person.  Re- 
demption^  the  second  work,  is  the  function  of  the  Son, 
the  second  person.  Application,  the  third  work,'  is  tlie 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person.  ^'  The  Father 
orders  it,  the  Son  acts  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  applies  it. 
He  purifies  our  souls  to  understand,  believe,  and  love 
these  mysteries.  He  forms  Christ  in  the  soul,  as  he  did 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Virgin.  As  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  waters,  to  garnish  and  adorn  the  world, 
after  the  matter  of  it  was  formed,  so  he  moves  upon 
the  heart,  and  draws  the  lineaments  of  the  new  creation  in 
the  souL 

The  Son  pays  the  price  that  Avas  due  from  us  to  God, 
and  the  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  the  promises  of  life  and 
glory  purchased  by  the  merit  of  that  death.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Father,  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
law,  proposed  the  commands,  witli  the  promises  and 
threatenings,  to  the  understandings  of  men ;  and  Christ, 
under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  when  he  was  upon  the 

"  Amyrant.  Moral.  Tom,  5.  p.  478,  479,  480. 
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earth,  proposed  the  gospel  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
exhorted  to  faith  as  the  condition  of  salvation ;  but  it 
was  neither  the  function  of  the  one  or  the  other,  to 
display  such  an  efficacy  in  the  understanding  and  will,  to 
make  men  believe  and  obey,  and  therefore  there  were 
such  few  conversions  in  the  time  of  Christ,  by  his  mira- 
cles ;  but  this  work  was  reserved  for  the  fuller  and 
brighter  appearance  of  the  Spirit,  whose  office  it  was  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  be- 
cause of  their  lost  condition ;  of  the  person  of  the  Re- 
deemer, the  Son  of  God  ;  of  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy 
of  redemption,  because  of  his  righteousness  and  accep- 
tation by  the  Father.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in 
preparing  and  presenting  the  objects,  and  then  in  making 
impression  of  them  upon  the  subjects  he  intends.  And 
thus  is  the  order  of  the  three  persons  preserved. 

2.  The  second  person  had  the  greatest  congruiti/  to  this 

work.     He  by  whom  God  created  the  world,  was  most 

conveniently  employed  in  re;;Loring  the  defaced  world :  who 

more  fit  to  recover  it  from  its  lapsed  state,  than  he  that  had 

erected  it  in  its  primitive  state  ?     He  was  the  light  ofmeji 

m  creation,   and  therefore  it  was  most  reasonable  he 

should  be  the  light  of  men  in  redemption.     Who  fitter  to 

reform  the  divine  image,  than  he  that  first  formed  it? 

Who  fitter  to  speak  for  us  to  God,  than  he  who  was  the 

Word?     Who  could  better  intercede  with  the  Father, 

than  he  who  was  the  only  begotten   and  beloved   Son  ? 

Who  so  fit  to  redeem  the  forfeited  inheritance  as  the  heir 

of  all  things  ?     Who  fitter  to  prevail  for  us  to  have  the 

right  of  children,  than  he  that  possessed  it  by  nature? 

We  fell  from  being  the  sons  of  God,  and  who  fitter  to 

introduce  us  into  an  adopted  state  than  the  Son  of  G  od  ? 

Herein  was  an  expression  of  the  richer  grace,  because 

the  first  sin  was  immediately  against  the  wisdom  of  God, 

by  an  ambitious  affectation  of  a  wisdom  equal  to  God ; 

that  that  person,  who  was  the  wisdom  of  God,   should 

be  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  against 

wisdom. 

3.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  tuo  natures  of 
Christy  whereby  this  redemption  was  accomplished.    The 
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union  of  the  two  natures  was  the  foundation  of  the  union 
of  God,  and  the  fallen  creature. 

1.  Tlie  union  itself  is  admirable  ;  the  Word  is  made 
flesh-,  One  equal  xvith  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant.. 
When  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  manifested  in  the  fleshy, 
he  speaks  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  1  Tim.  3. 
\6.  'J  hat  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  angels, 
which  they  never  imagined  before  it  was  revealed,  which 
perhaps  they  never  knew  till  they  beheld  it.  Under  the 
law  the  figures  of  tlie  cherubim  were  placed  in  the 
sanctuary  with  their  faces  looking  towards  the  propitiatory, 
in  a  perpetual  posture  of  contemplation  and  admiration, 
E.vod.  37.  9,  to  which  the  apostle  alludes,  1  Fet.  1.  1L>. 
Mysterious  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  unite  finite  and 
infinite,  almightiness  and  weakness,  immortality  and 
mortality,  immutability  with  a  creature  subject  to  change ; 
to  have  a  nature  from  eternity,  and  yet  a  nature  subject 
to  the  revolutions  of  time ;  a  nature  to  make  a  law,  and 
a  nature  to  be  subjected  to  the  law ;  to  be  God  blessed 

for  ever,-  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  an  infant  ex- 
posed to  calamities  from  the  womb  of  his  mother :  terms 
seeming  most  distant  from  union,  most  incapable  of 
conjunction,  to  shake  hands  together,  to  be  most  in- 
timately conjoined  ;  glory  and  vileness,  fulness  and  empti- 
ness, heaven  and  earth ;  the  creature  with  the  Creator ; 
he  that  made  all  things,  in  one  person  with  a  nature  that 
is  made ;  Immanuel,  God  and  man  in  one ;  that  which 
is  most  spiritual  to  partake  of  that  which  is  carnal  flesh 
and  blood ;  one  with  the  Father  in  his  Godhead,  one 
Avith  us  in  his  manhood ;  the  Godhead  to  be  in  him  in 
the  fullest  perfection,  and  the  manhood  in  the  greatest 
purity ;  the  creature  one  with  the  Creator,  and  the  Crea- 
tor one  with  the  creature.  Thus  is  the  incomprehensible 
wisdom  of  God  declared  in  the  zvord  being  made  flesh. 

2.  This  union  is  admirable  in  the  manner  of  it.  A 
union  of  two  natures,  yet  no  natural  union.  It  transcends 
all  the  unions  visible  among  creatures  ;  *  it  is  not  like  the 
union  of  stones  in  a  building,  or  of  two  pieces  of  tim- 

*  Savana  triump.  crucis  Lib.  3.  cap.  7.  p.  211, 
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ber  fastened  together,  M-hicb  touch  one  another  only  In 
their  superficies  and  outside,  without  any  intimacy  witli 
one  another.  By  such  a  kind  of  union,  God  would  not 
be  man  ;  the  v.ord  could  not  so  be  made  flesh.  Nor  is  it 
the  union  of  parts  to  the  whole,  as  the  members  and 
the  body  ;  the  members  are  parts,  the  body  is  the  whole ; 
for  the  whole  results  from  the  parts,  and  depends  upon 
the  parts ;  but  Christ  being  God,  is  independent  upon  any 
thing.  The  parts  are  in  order  of  nature  before  the  whole, 
but  nothing  can  be  in  order  of  nature  before  God.  Nor 
is  it  as  the  union  of  two  liquors,  as  when  wine  and  water 
are  mixed  together;  for  they  are  so  incorporated,  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another ;  no  man  can 
tell  which  particle  is  wine,  and  which  is  water.  But 
the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  are  distinguishable  from 
the  properties  of  the  human.  Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of 
the  soul  and  body,  so  as  that  the  Deity  is  the  form  of 
the  humanity,  iis  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body ;  for 
as  the  soul  is  but  a  part  of  the  man,  so  the  divinity 
would  be  then  but  a  part  of  the  humanity;  and  as  a 
form,  or  the  soul,  is  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  without 
that  which  it  is  to  inform ;  so  the  divinity  of  Christ 
would  have  been  imperfect,  till  it  had  assumed  the  huma- 
nity. And  so  the  perfection  of  an  eternal  Deity  would 
have  depended  on  a  creature  of  time. 

This  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  incomprehensi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  reach,  how  the  divine 
nature,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  united  to  the  human  nature  ; 
without  its  being  said,  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  united  to  the  flesh ;  but  the  scriptures  do 
not  encourage  any  such  notion ;  they  speak  only  of  the 
Word,  the  person  of  the  Word  being  made  flesh.  And  in 
his  being  made  flesh,  distinguish  him  from  the  Father, 
as  the  0)1  It/  begotten  of  the  Father,  John  1.  14.  The 
person  of  the  Son  was  the  term  of  this  union. 

1 ,  This  union  does  not  confound  the  properties  of  the 
Deitif,  and  those  of  the  humanity.  They  remain  distinct 
and  entire  in  each  other.  The  Deity  is  not  changed  into 
flesh,  nor  the  flesh  transformed  into  God :  they  are  dis- 
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tinct  and  yet  united  :  they  are  conjoined,  and  yet  unmix- 
ed :  tiie  dues  of  either  nature  are  preserved.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  majesty  of  the  divinity  can  receive  any 
alteration  :  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  meanness  of  the 
humanity  can  receive  the  impressions  of  the  Deity,  so  as 
to  be  changed  into  it ;  and  a  creature  be  metamorphosed 
into  the  Creator,  and  temporary  flesh  become  eternal, 
and  finite  mount  up  into  infinity :  as  the  soul  and  body 
are  united,  and  make  one  person  ;  yet  the  soul  is  not 
changed  into  the  perfections  of  the  body,  nor  the  body 
into  the  perfections  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  change  made 
in  the  humanity  by  being  advanced  to  a  more  excellent 
union,  but  not  in  the  Deity  ;  as  a  change  is  made  in  the 
air,  when  it  is  enlightened  by  the  sun,  not  in  the  sun, 
which  communicates  that  brightness  to  the  air.  Atha- 
nasius  makes  the  burning  bush  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's 
incarnation,  E.vocL  3.  2.  The  fire  signifying  the  divine 
nature,  and  the  bush  the  human.  The  bush  is  a  branch 
springing  up  from  the  earth,  and  the  fire  descends  from 
heaven  ;  as  the  bush  was  united  to  the  fire,  yet  was  not 
hurt  by  the  ilame,  nor  converted  into  fire,  there  remained 
a  difference  between  the  bush  and  the  fire,  yet  the  pro- 
perties of  the  fire  shined  in  the  bush,  so  that  the  whole 
bush  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  in  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  human  nature  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the 
divine,  nor  changed  into  it,  nor  confounded  Avith  it ;  but 
so  united,  that  the  properties  of  both  remain  firm,  two 
are  so  become  one  that  they  remain  two  still :  one  person 
in  two  natures,  containing  the  glorious  perfections  of  the 
divine,  and  the  Aveaknesses  of  the  human. 

2.  The  divine  nature  is  united  to  c^ery  part  of  the 
humanity.  The  whole  divinity  to  the  whole  humanity ; 
•SO  that  there  is  no  part  but  may  be  said  to  be  the  mem- 
ber of  God,  as  well  as  the  blood  is  said  to  be  the  blood 
oj  God.,  Acts  UO.  28.  By  the  same  reason  it  may  be 
said,  the  hand  of  God,  the  eye  of  God,  the  arm  of  God. 
As  God  is.  infinitely  present  every  where,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  no  place;  so  is  the  Deity  hypostatically 
every  where  in  the  humanity,  not  excluded  from  any  part 
of  it ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  every  part  of  the  air ;  as 
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a  sparkling  splendour  in  every  part  of  the  diamond. 
— Therefore  it  is  concluded  by  all  tiiat  acknowledge 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  that  when  his  soul  was  separated 
from  the  body,  the  Deity  remaine^l  united  both  to  soul 
and  body,  as  light  does  in  every  part  of  a  broken  chry- 
stal. 

3.  The  divine  nature  and  the  humanity  are  therefore /?er- 
petually  united,  Col.  2.9.  The Jidfies^-  of  the  Godhead  dwells 
in  J/ini  bodily.  It  dwells  in  him,  not  lodges  in  him  as  a  tra- 
veller in  an  inn,  it  resides  in  him  as  a  fixed  habitation. 
As  God  describes  the  perpeUiity  of  his  presence  in  the 
ark  by  his  habitation  or  dwelling  in  it,  E.vod.  29-  44,  so 
doth  the  apostle  the  inseparable  duration  of  the  Deity  in 
the  humanity,  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  humanity 
with  the  Deity.  It  was  united  on  earth,  it  remains 
united  in  heaven.  It  w  as  not  an  image  or  an  apparition, 
as  the  tongues  wherein  the  spirit  came  upon  the  apostles, 
were  a  temporary  representation,  not  a  thing  united  per- 
petually to  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  It  ivas  a  personal  union.     It  was  not  an  union  of 
persons,  thou2;h  it  was  a  personal  union  ;  so  Davenant 
expounds,  Co7.  2.  9,  Christ  did  not  take  the  person  of 
man,  but  the  nature  of  man  into  subsistence  with  him- 
self.    The  body  and  soul  of  Christ  were  not  united  in 
themselves,  and  no  subsistence  in   themselves,  till  they 
were  united  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.     If  the  per- 
son of  a  man  were  united  to  him,  the  human  nature  would 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  person  so  united  to  him,  and 
not  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  Forasmuch  then  as 
the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self  likeitise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil.     For  xerihj  he  iooJc  7wt  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Ileb. 
2.  14,  \6.     He  took  flesh  and  blood  to  be  his  own  na- 
ture, perpetually  to  subsist  in  the  person  of  the  Aoyoc. 
which  must  be  by  a  personal  union,  or  no  way :   the 
Deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both  natures  to  be 
one  person.    This  is  the  mysterious  and  manifold  wisdom 
of  God. 
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S.  The  end  of  this  union. 

1 .  He  was  hereby  fitted  to  be  Mediator.  He  hath 
soncthing  like  to  man,  and  something  hke  to  God.  If 
he  were  in  all  things  only  like  to  man,  he  would  be  at  a 
distance  Irom  CJod :  if  he  were  in  all  things  only  like  to 
God,  he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  man.  He  is  a  true 
IVIediator  between  mortal  sinners,  and  the  immortal  righ- 
teous One.  He  was  near  to  us  by  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  and  near  to  God  by  the  perfections  of  the  divine; 
as  near  to  God  in  his  nature,  as  to  us  in  ours ;  as  near 
to  us  in  our  nature  as  he  is  to  God  in  the  divine.  Nothing 
that  belongs  to  the  Deity,  but  he  possesses;  nothing 
that  belongs  to  the  human  nature,  but  he  is  clothed 
with. 

He  had  both  the  nature,  which  had  offended,  and  that 
nature  which  was  oftended;  a  nature  to  please  God,  and 
a  nature  to  pleasure  us  :  a  nature  whereby  he  experimen- 
tally knew^  the  excellency  of  God,  which  was  injured,  and 
understood  the  glory  due  to  him,  and  consequently   the 
greatness  of  the  offence,  which  was  to  be  measured  by 
the  dignity  of  his  person  :    and  a  nature  whereby  he 
might  be  sensible  of  the  miseries  conti'acted  by,  and  en- 
dufe  the  calamities  due  to  the  offender,  that  he  might 
both  have  compassion  on  him,  and  make  due  satisfaction 
for  him.  *     He  had  two  distinct  natures,  capable  of  the 
affections  and  sentiments  of  the  two  persons  he  was  to 
accord ;  he  was  a  just  Judge  of  the  rights  of  the  one,  and 
the  demerit  of  the  other.     He  could  not  have  this  full 
and  perfect  understanding,  if  he  did  not  possess  the  per- 
fections of  the  one,   and  the  qualities  of  the  other ;  the 
one  fitted  him  for  things  pertaining  to  God,  Hd>.  5.  I, 
and  the  other  furnished  him  with  a  sense  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  man,  Heb.  4.  15. 

2.  He  was  hereby  fitted  for  the  working  out  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  A  divine  nature  to  communicate  to  man, 
and  a  human  nature  to  carry  up  to  God. 

1.  He  had  a  nature  whereby  Xo  suffer  for  us,  and  a 
nature  whereby  to  be  meritorious  in  those  sufferings.     A 

•  Gonab.  de  relig.  p.  42. 
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nature  to  make  hitn  capable  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  a 
nature  to  make  his  sufferings  sufficient  for  all  that  em- 
braced him.  A  nature  capable  to  be  exposed  to  the 
flames  of  divine  wrath,  and  another  nature  incapable  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight,  or  consumed  by  the  heat  of  it : 
a  human  nature  to  suffer,  and  stand  a  sacrifice  in  the 
stead  of  man;  a  divine  nature  to  sanctify  these  sufferings, 
and  render  them  a  sweet  savour  to  God,  and  thereby 
atone  his  wrath :  the  one  to  bear  the  stroke  due  to  us, 
and  the  other  to  add  merit  to  his  sufferings  for  us.  Had 
he  not  been  man,  he  could  not  have  filled  our  place  in 
suffering;  and  could  he  otherwise  have  suffered,  his  suf- 
ferings had  not  been  applicable  to  us ;  and  had  he  not 
been  God,  his  sufferings  had  not  been  meritoriously  and 
fruitfully  applicable.  Had  not  his  blood  been  tlie  blood 
of  God,  it  had  been  of  as  little  advantage  as  the  blood  of 
an  ordinary  man,  or  the  blood  of  the  legal  sacrijices. 
Nothing  less  than  God,  could  have  satisfied  God  for  the 
injury  done  by  man.  Nothing  less  than  God,  could  have 
countervailed  the  torments  due  to  the  offending  creature  : 
nothing  less  than  God,  could  have  rescued  us  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  jailor,  too  powerful  for  us. 

2.  He  had  therefore  a  nature  to  be  compassionate  to 
lis,  and  victorious  f 07"  us.  A  nature  sensibly  to  compas- 
sionate us,  and  another  nature  to  render  those  compas- 
sions effectual  for  our  relief;  he  had  the  compassions  of 
our  nature  to  pity  us,  and  the  patience  of  the  divine  na- 
ture to  bear  with  us.  He  hath  the  affections  of  a  man 
to  us,  and  the  power  of  a  God  for  us  :  a  nature  to  dis- 
cern Satan  for  us,  and  another  nature  to  be  sensible  of 
h'is  working  in  us,  and  against  us.  If  he  had  been  only 
God,  he  would  not  have  had  an  experimental  sense  of 
our  misery ;  and  if  he  had  been  only  man,  he  could  not 
have  vanquished  our  enemies  :  had  he  been  only  God, 
he  could  not  have  died  ;  and  had  he  been  only  man,  he 
could  not  have  conquered  death. 

3.  A  nature  efficaciously  to  instruct  us.  As  man,  he 
was  to  instruct  us  sensibly;  as  God,  he  was  to  instruct 
us  infallibly.  A  nature  whereby  he  might  converse  with 
us,  and  a  nature  whereby  he  might  influence  us  in  those 
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converses.     A  human  mouth  to  minister  instructions  to 
man,  and  a  divine  power  to  imprint  it  with  efficacy. 

4.  A  nature  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.  A  pattern  of  grace 
as  man,  as  Adam  was  to  have  been  to  his  posterity.  *  A 
divine  nature  shining  in  the  human,  the  iniage  of  die  in- 
visible God  in  the  glass  of  our  flesh,  that  he  might  be  a 
perfect  copy  for  our  imitation.  The  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  the  first -horn  of  every  creature,  Col.  1.  15,  in 
conjunction.  The  virtues  of  Deity  are  sweetened  and 
tempered  by  union  w  ith  humanity,  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun  are  by  shining  through  a  coloured  glass,  which  con- 
descends more  to  the  weakness  of  our  eye.  Thus  the  per- 
fections of  the  invisible  God,  breaking  through  the  first- 
born of  every  creature,  glittering  in  Christ's  created  state, 
became  more  sensible  for  contemplation  by  our  mind, 
and  more  imitable  for  conformity  in  our  practice. 

5.  A  nature  to  be  a  ground  of  confidence  in  our  ap- 
proach to  God.  A  nature  w^herein  we  may  behold  him, 
and  wherein  we  may  approach  him.  A  nature  for  our 
comfort,  and  a  nature  for  our  confidence.  Had  he  been 
only  man,  he  had  been  too  feeble  to  assure  us ;  and  had 
he  been  only  God,  he  had  been  too  high  to  atti'act  us. 
But  now  we  are  allured  by  his  human  nature,  and  assur- 
ed by  his  divine,  in  our  drawing  near  to  heaven.  Ctnn- 
munion  with  God  was  desired  by  us,  but  our  guilt  stifled 
our  hopes,  and  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  divine  nature 
would  have  damped  our  hopes  of  succeeding ;  but  since 
these  two  natures,  so  far  distant,  are  united,  we  have 
ground  of  hope,  nay,  an  earnest  that  the  Creator  and  be- 
lieving creature  shall  meet  and  converse  together.  And 
since  our  sins  are  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  human 
nature  in  conjunction  with  the  divine,  our  guilt,  upon  be- 
lieving, shall  not  hinder  us  from  this  comfortable  ap- 
proach. Had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not  have  as- 
sured us  an  approach  to  God  ;  had  he  been  only  God,  his 
justice  would  not  have  admitted  us  to  approach  to  him ; 
he  had  been  too  terrible  for  guilty  persons,  and  too  holy 
for  polluted  persons  to  come  near  to  him ;  but  by  beincr 

*  Amy  rant  Moral,  torn.  5.  p.  46S,  469^  .  .   ..■ 
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made  man,  his  justice  is  tempered,  and  by  his  being 
God  and  man,  his  mercy  is  ensured,  lie  liad  a  huniaa 
nature  as  one  with  us,  that  we  might  be  related  to  God 
as  one  with  him. 

6.  A  nature  to  derive  all  good  to  us.     Had  he  not  been 
man,  we  had  had  no  share  or  part  in  him ;  a  satisfaction 
by  him  had  not  been  imputed  to  us.     If  he  were  not  God, 
he  could  not  communicate  to  us  divine  graces  and  eternal 
happiness ;  he  could  not  have  had  power  to  convey  so 
^reat  a  good  to  us,  had  he  been  only  man ;  and  he  could 
not  have  done  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  inflexible  righ- 
teousness, had  he  been  only  God.     As  man,  he  is  the 
way  of  conveyance ;  as  God,  he  is  the  spring  of  convey- 
ance.    From  this  grace  of  union,  and  the  grace  of  unction, 
we  find  7'ivers  of  waters  flowing,  to  make  glad  the  cili/  of 
God.     Believers  are  his  branches,  and  draw  sap  from  him 
as  he  is  their  root  in  his  human  nature,  and  have  an  end- 
less duration  of  it  from  his  divine.     Had  he  not  been 
man,  he  had  not  been  in  a  state  to  obey  the  law ;  had  he 
not  been  God  as  well  as  man,  his  obedience  could  not 
have  been  valuable  to  be  imputed  to  us.     How  should 
this  mystery  be  studied  by  us,  which  would  afford  us  both 
admiration  and  content  ?     Admiration  in  the  incompre- 
hensibleness  of  it;  contentment  in  the  fitness  of  the  Me- 
diator.     By  this  wisdom  of  God  we  receive  the  props  of 
our  faith,  and  die  fruits  of  joy  and  peace.     Wisdom  con- 
sists in  chusing  fit  means,  and  conducting  them  in  such 
a  method,  as  may  reach  with  good  success  the  variety  of 
marks  which  are  aimed  at.     Thus  hath  the  wisdom  of 
God  set  forth  a  Mediator  suited  to  our  wants,  fitted  for 
our   supplies,    and  ordered  so  the  whole  affair  by   the 
union  of  these  two  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer, 
that  there  could  be  no  disappointment,  by  all  the  bustle 
hell  and  hellish  instruments  could  raise  against  it. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this  way  of  redemp- 
tion, in  vindicating  the  honour  and  righteousness  of  the 
law,  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty.  The  first  and  irre- 
versible design  of  the  law  was  obedience.  The  penalty 
of  the  law  had  only  entrance  upon  transgression.  Obe- 
dience was  the  design,  and  the  penalty  was  added  to  en- 
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force  the  observance  of  the  precept ;  Thou  shall  not  cat ; 
there  is  the  precept:  In  the  daij  thou  eatest  thereoj  thou 
shall  die,  Gen.  2.  17;  there  is  tiie  penalty.  Obetliencc 
Mas  our  debt  to  tlie  law,  as  creatures ;  punishment  was 
due  from  the  law  to  us,  as  sinners.  We  were  bound  to 
endure  the  penalty  for  our  first  transgression,  but  the  jjc' 
naky  did  not  cancel  the  bond  of  future  obedience.  J  he 
penalty  had  not  been  incurred  without  transgressing  the 
precept;  yet  the  precept  was  not  abrogated  by  enduring 
the  penalty.  Since  man  so  soon  revolted,  and  by  his 
revolt  fell  under  the  threatening,  the  justice  of  the  law 
had  been  honoured  by  man's  sufferings,  but  the  holiness 
and  equity  of  the  law  had  been  honoured  by  man's  obe- 
dience. The  W'isdom  of  God  finds  out  a  medium  to  sa- 
tisfy both.  The  justice  of  the  law  is  preserved  in  the 
execution  of  the  penalty,  and  the  holiness  of  the  law  is 
honoured  in  the  observance  of  the  precept.  The  life  of 
our  Saviour  is  a  conformity  to  the  precept,  and  his  death 
to  the  penalty ;  the  precepts  are  exactly  performed,  and 
the  curse  punctually  executed,  by  a  voluntary  observing 
the  one,  and  a  voluntary  undergoing  the  other.  It  is 
obeyed  as  if  it  had  not  been  transgressed,  and  executed 
as  if  it  had  not  been  obeyed. 

It  became  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness  of  God,, 
as  the  rector  of  the  world,  to  exact  it,  Heb.  2.  10;  and 
it  became  the  holiness  of  the  JMediator  to  juljd  all  the 
lighteousness  of  the  law,  Rom.S,  3.  Matt.  3.  15;  and 
thus  the  honour  of  the  law  was  vindicated  in  all  the  parts 
of  it.  The  transgression  of  the  law  was  condemned  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  was  fulfilled  in  his  person.  And  both  these  acts  of 
obedience,  being  counted  as  one  righteousness,  and  im- 
puted to  the  believing  sinner,  render  him  a  subject  to  the 
law,  both  in  its  preceptive  and  minatory  part.  By  Adam's 
sinful  acting  ^e  were  made  sinners,  and  by  Christ's  righ- 
teous acting  we  are  made  righteous.  As  by  one  maris 
disobedience  many  xvere  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  righteous,  Rom.  5.  10.  The  law 
was  obeyed  by  him,  tliat  the  righteousness  of  it  might  be 
fulflled  in  us,  Ro?n.S.4,  It  is  not  fulfilled  in.us,  or  in  Qur  ac- 
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tions,  bv  inherency,  but  by  imputation  of  tliat  righteouf<- 
ness  ^^■hich  was  exactly  fulfilled  by  anotlier.  As  he  died 
and  rose  again  for  us,  so  he  lived  for  us.  The  commands 
of  the  law  were  as  well  observed  for  us,  as  the  threatenings 
of  the  law  were  endured  for  us.  This  justification  of  a 
sinner,  with  the  preservation  of  the  holiness  of  the  law  in 
truth,  in  the  inward  parts,  in  sincerity  of  intention,  as  w  ell 
as  the  conformity  in  action,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  gos- 
pel-wisdom which  David  desires  to  know  ;  Thou  dcsifwst 
truth  in  the  imvard  parts,  and  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt 
make  me  to  know  xvisdom  ;  or  as  some  render  it,  the  hidden 
things  of  xvisdom.  Psa.  51.  6.  Not  an  inherent  wisdom  in 
the  acknowledgements  of  his  sin,  which  he  had  confessed 
before ;  but  the  wisdom  of  God  in  providing  a  remedy, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  holiness  of  the  law  in  the  observance 
of  it  in  truth;  and  the  averting  the  judgment  due  to  the 
sinner.  In  and  by  this  nay,  methodised  by  the  wisdom 
of  God,  all  doubts  and  troubles  are  discharged.  Natu- 
rally if  we  take  a  view  of  the  law  to  behold  its  holines:* 
and  justice,  and  then  of  our  hearts,  to  see  the  contrariety 
in  them  to  the  command,  and  the  pollution  repugnant 
to  its  holiness ;  and  after  this  cast  our  eyes  upward,  and 
behold  a  flaming  sword,  edged  with  curses  and  wratli ;  is 
there  any  matter,  but  that  of  terror,  afforded  by  any  of 
these  ?  But  when  we  behold,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  a  con- 
formity to  the  mandatory  part  of  the  law,  and  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,  a  sustaining  the  minatory  part  of  the  law ;  this 
wisdom  of  God  gives  a  well-gi'ounded  and  rational  dis- 
missal to  all  the  horrors  tlian  can  seize  upon  us. 

5.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  redemption  is  visible  in 
manifesting  two  contrary  affections  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  one  act.  The  gi'eatest  hatred  of  sin,  and  the  greatest 
love  to  the  sinner.  In  this  way  he  punishes  the  sin  with- 
out ruinincr  the  sinner,  and  repairs  the  ruins  of  the  sinner, 

without  indulgina;  the  sin.  Here  is  eternal  love  and  eternal 
•  •  •  '111 

hati'ed ;  condemning  the  sm  to  what  it  merited,  and  ad- 
vancing the  sinner  to  what  he  could  not  expect.  Herein 
is  the  choicest  love,  and  the  deepest  hatred  manifest. 
An  implacableness  against  the  sin,  and  a  placableness  to 
the  «inner.     His  hatred  of  sin  hath  been  discovered  in 
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other  ways,  in  punishing  Satan  without  remedy ;  senten- 
cing man  to  an  expulsion  from  Paradise,  thougli  seduced 
by  another ;  in  cursing  the  serpent,  an  irrational  crea- 
ture, though  but  a  misguided  instrument.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  threatenings  declare  his  loathing  of  sin, 
and  his  Judgments  in  the  world,  and  the  horrible  ex- 
pectations of  terrified  consciences  confirm  it.  But  what 
are  all  these  testimonies  to  the  hishest  evidence  that 
can  possibly  be  given  in  the  sheathuig  the  sword  of 
his  wrath  in  the  heart  of  his  Son  ?  If  a  father  should  or- 
der his  son  to  take  a  mean  garb  below  his  dignity,  order 
him  to  be  dragged  to  prison,  seem  to  throw  off  all  affec- 
tion of  a  father  for  the  severity  of  a  judge,  condemn  his 
son  to  a  horrible  death,  be  a  spectator  of  his  bleeding  con- 
dition, withhold  his  hand  from  assuaging  his  misery,  re- 
gard it  rather  with  joy  than  sorrow,  give  him  a  bitter  cup 
to  drink,  and  stand  by  to  see  him  drink  it  off  to  the  very 
dregs,  and  flash  frowns  in  his  face  all  the  while ;  and  this 
not  for  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  the  rebellion  of  some 
subjects  he  undertook  for,  and  that  the  offenders  might 
have  a  pardon  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  son,  the  suf- 
ferer ;  all  this  would  evidence  his  detestation  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  his  affection  to  the  rebels  ;  his  hatred  to  their 
crime,  and  his  love  to  their  welfare.  This  did  God,  he 
delivered  Christ  up  for  our  offences^  Rom.  8.  32.  The  Fa- 
ther gave  him  the  cup.,  John  18.  18.  The  luoxd  bruised 
him  with  pleasure,  Isa.  53.  10.  and  that  for  sin  :  he 
transferred  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  Son  the  pain  we  had 
merited,  that  the  criminal  might  be  restored  to  the  place 
he  had  forfeited.  H  e  hates  the  sin  so,  as  to  condemn  it 
for  ever,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  curse  he  had  threatened  ; 
and  loves  the  sinner  believing  and  repenting,  so  as  to 
mount  him  to  an  expectation  of  happiness  exceeding  the 
first  state,  both  in  glory  and  perpetuity.  Instead  of  an 
eartlily  Paradise,  he  lays  the  foundation  of  an  heavenly  man- 
sion, brings  forth  a  weight  of  glory  from  a  weight  of  mi- 
sery, separates  the  comfortable  light  of  the  sun  from  the 
scorching  heat  we  had  deserved  at  his  hands.  Thus  hath 
God's  hatred  of  sin  been  manifested.  He  is  at  an  eternal 
distance  with  sin,  yet  nearer  in  alliance  with  the  sinner 

VOL.  II.  s 
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than  he  Tias  before  the  revolt :  as  if  man's  misei'able 
had  endeared  him  to  the  judge.  This  is  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  grace,  wherein  God  hath  abounded,  Eph.  1 , 
<)-  A  wisdom  combining  the  happy  restoration  of  the 
broken  amity,  with  an  everlasting  curse  upon  that  which 
made  the  breach,  botli  upon  sin  the  cause,  and  upon  Sa- 
tan the  seducer  to  it.  Thus  are  hatred  and  love  in  their 
highest  glory  manifested  together :  hatred  to  sin  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  more  than  if  the  torments  of  hell  had 
been  undergone  by  the  sinner ;  and  love  to  the  sinner, 
more  than  if  he  had,  by  an  absolute  and  simple  bounty, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  possession  of  heaven ;  because 
the  gift  of  his  Son,  for  such  an  end,  is  a  greater  token  of 
his  boundless  affections,  than  reinstating  man  in  Paradise. 
Thus  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  redemption ;  con- 
suming the  sin,  and  recovering  the  sinner. 

6.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  overturning  Satan's 
empire,  by  the  nature  he  had  xwiquished,  and  by  ways 
quite  contrary  to  what  that  malicious  spirit  could  ima- 
gine. Satan  indeed  read  his  own  doom  in  the  first  pro- 
mise, and  found  his  ruin  resolved  upon,  by  the  means  of 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  but  by  what  seed,  was  not  so  easily 
known  to  him.*  And  the  methods  whereby  it  was  to  be 
brought  about,  was  a  mystery  kept  secret  from  him,  since 
it  was  not  discovered  to  the  obedient  angels.  He  might 
know,  from  Isa.  53y  that  the  Redeemer  was  assured  to  di- 
vide the  spoil  with  the  strong,  rescue  a  part  of  the  lost 
creation  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  effected 
by  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin :  but  could  he  ima- 
gine which  way  his  soul  was  to  be  made  such  an  offering  ? 
He  shrewdly  suspected  Christ  just  after  his  inauguration 
into  his  office  by  baptism,  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  But 
did  he  ever  dream  that  the  Messiah,  by  dying  as  a  re- 
puted malefactor,  should  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation 
of  the  sin  he  had  introduced  by  his  subdety  ?  Did  he 
ever  imagine  a  cross  should  dispossess  him  of  his  crown, 

*  And  indeed  th^  Heathen  oracles,  managed  by  the  devils,  declared  that 
they  were  not  long  to  hold  their  sceptre  in  the  \Torld,  but  the  Hebrew  •liilil 
should  vanquish  them. 
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and  that  dying  groans  should  wrest  the  victory  out  of  his 
hands  ? 

He  was  conquered  by  that  nature  he  had  cast  headlong 
into  ruin  :  a  woman,  by  his  subtlety,  was  the  occasion  of 
our  death ;  and  woman,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only  wise 
God,  brings  forth  the  author  of  our  life,  and  the  con- 
queror of  our  enemies.  The  flesh  of  the  old  Adam  had 
infected  us,  and  the  flesh  of  the  new  Adam  cures  us.  By 
man  came  death  ;  by  man  also  came  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  1  Cor.  15.  21.  We  are  killed  by  the  old  Adam 
and  raised  by  the  new.  As  among  the  Israelites,  a  fiery 
serpent  gave  the  wound,  and  a  brazen  serpent  administers 
the  cure.  The  nature  that  was  deceived  bruises  the  deceiver, 
and  razes  up  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom,  Satan  is 
defeated  by  the  counsels  he  took  to  secure  his  possession, 
and  loses  the  victory  by  the  same  means  whereby  he  thought 
to  preserve  it. 

His  tempting  the  Jews  to  tlie  sin  of  crucifying  the  Son 
of  God,  had  a  contrary  success  to  his  tempting  Adam  to 
eat  of  the  tree.  The  tirst  death  he  brought  upon  Adam 
ruined  us,  and  the  death  he  brought  by  his  instruments 
upon  the  second  Adam,  restored  us.  By  a  tree,  if  one 
may  so  say,  he  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  and  by 
the  fruit  of  a  tree,  one  hanging  upon  a  tree,  he  is  dis- 
charged of  his  power  over  us.  Through  death  he  de- 
stroyed him  that  had  thepouer  of' death,  Heb.  2.  14.  And 
thus  the  devil  ruins  his  own  kingdom  while  he  thinks  to 
confirm  and  enlarge  it;  and  is  defeated  by  his  own  po- 
licy, whereby  he  thought  to  continue  the  world  under  his 
chains^  and  deprive  tlie  Creator  of  the  world  of  his  pur- 
posed honour.  What  deeper  counsel  could  he  resolve 
upon  for  his  own  security,  than  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
death  of  him  who  was  God,  the  terror  of  Satan  himself, 
and  to  bring  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  expire  with 
disgrace  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  men  ?  Thus  did 
the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth  in  restoring  us,  by  me- 
thods seemingly  repugnant  to  the  end  he  aimed  at,  and 
above  the  suspicion  of  a  subtle  devil,  whom  he  intended 
to  baffle. 

Could  he  imagine  we  should  be  healed  by  stripes,  quick- 
s  2 
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ened  by  death,  purified  by  blood,  crowned  by  a  cross, 
advanced  to  the  highest  honour  by  the  lowest  humility, 
comforted  by  sorrows,  glorified  by  disgiace,  absolved  by 
condemnation,  and  made  rich  by  poverty?  That  the 
sweetest  honey  should  at  once  spring  out  o£  a  dead  lion, 
the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  livinji  God?  How  wonderful  is  this  wisdom  of  God'. 
That  the  seed  of  the  womarr,  born  of  a  mean  virgni, 
brought  forth  in  a  stable,  spending  his  days  in  affliction, 
misery,  and  poverty,  without  any  pomp  and  splendour, 
passing  some  time  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  afterwards 
exposed  to  a  horrible  and  disgraceful  death,  should  by 
this  way  pull  down  the  gates  of  hell,  subvert  the  king- 
dom of  the  devil,  and  be  the  hammer  to  break  in  pieces 
tliat  power  vAhich  he  had  so  long  exercised  over  the 
w  odd  1  Thus  became  he  the  author  of  our  life,  by 
being  bound  for  a  while  in  the  chains  of  death,  and 
arrived  to  sovereignty  over  the  most  malicious  powers 
by  being  a  prisoner  for  us,  and  the  anvil  of  their  rage 
and  fury. 

7.  1  he  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  giving  us  this  way 
the  surest  ground  of  comfort  and  the  strongest  incentive 
to  obedience.  The  rebel  is  reconciled,  and  the  rebellion 
shamed ;  God  is  propitiated  and  the  sinner  sanctified  by 
the  same  blood.  What  can  more  contribute  to  our  com- 
fort and  confidence,  than  God's  richest  gift  to  us?  What 
can  more  inflame  our  love  to  him  than  our  recovery  from 
death  by  the  oblation  of  his  Son  to  misery  and  death  for 
us?  It  as  much  engages  our  duty  as  secures  our  happiness. 
It  presents  God  glorious  and  gracious,  and  therefore 
every  way  fit  to  be  trusted  in  regard  of  the  interest  of  his 
own  glory  in  it,  and  in  regard  of  the  effusions  of  his  grace 
by  it.  It  renders  the  creature  obliged  in  the  highest 
iiiaimer,  and  so  awakens  his  industry  to  tlie  strictest  and 
noblest  obedience.  Nothing  so  effectual  as  a  crucified 
Saviour  to  wean  us  from  sin  and  stifle  all  motions  of  de- 
spair, a  means,  as  to  the  justice  signalized  in  it,  to  make 
man  hate  the  sin  which  had  ruined  him ;  and  a  means,  in 
the  love  expressed,  to  make  himdelight  in  that  law  he  had 
violated,  2   Cor.  5.  14,    15.      The  love  of  Christ  and 
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therefore  the  love  of  God  expressed  in  it,  constrains  us  no 
longer  to  live  to  ourselves. 

1 .  It  is  a  ground  of  the  highest  comfort  and  confidence 
in  God.  Since  he  hath  given  such  an  evidence  of  his 
impartial  truth  to  his  threatening  for  the  honour  of  his 
justice,  we  need  not  question  but  he  will  be  as  punctual 
to  his  promise  for  the  honour  of  his  mercy.  It  is  a  ground 
of  confidence  in  God,  since  he  hath  redeemed  us  in  sucli 
a  way  »s  glorifies  the  steadiness  of  his  veracity,  as  well 
as  the  severity  of  his  justice ;  we  may  well  trust  him  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise  since  we  have  experience 
of  the  execution  of  his  threatening;  his  merciful  truth 
will  as  much  engage  him  to  accomplish  the  one,  as  his 
just  truth  did  to  inflict  the  other.  The  goodness  which 
shone  forth  in  weaker  rays  in  the  cieation,  breaks  out 
with  stronger  beams  in  redemption.  And  the  mercy 
which  before  the  appearance  of  Christ  was  manifested  in 
small  rivulets,  diffuses  itself  Uke  a  boundless  ocean.  That 
God  that  was  our  Creator,  is  our  Redeemeer,  the  repairer 
of  our  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  our  paths  to  dwell  in  : 
and  the  plenteous  redemption  from  all  iniquity,  manifested 
in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  much 
more  a  ground  of  hope  in  the  Lord,  than  it  was  in  the 
past  ages,  when  it  could  not  be  said,  the  Lord  hath,  but 
the  Lord  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities,  Psal. 
1 30.  8.    It  is  a  full  warrant  to  cast  ourselves  into  his  arms. 

2.  An  incentive  to  obedience.  The  commands  of  the 
gospel  require  the  obedience  of  the  creature.  There  is 
not  one  precept  in  the  gospel  which  interferes  with  any 
rule  in  the  law,  but  strengthens  it,  and  represents  it  in 
its  tme  exactness  :  the  heat  to  scorch  us  is  allayed,  but  the 
light  to  direct  us  is  not  extingiiished.  Not  the  least 
allowance  to  any  sin  is  granted ;  not  the  least  airection 
to  any  sin  is  indulged.  The  law  is  tempered  by  the 
gospel,  but  not  annulled  by  it ;  it  enacts  that  none  but 
those  that  are  sanctified  shall  be  glorified;  that  there 
must  be  grace  here,  if  we  expect  glory  hereafter;  that  we 
must  not  presume  to  expect  admittance  to  the  vision  of 
God's  face,  unless  our  souls  be  clothed  with  a  robe  of 
holiness  J  Heb,  IS,  14,  it  requires  obedience  to  the  whole 
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law  in  our  intention  and  purpose,  and  endeavours  to 
observe  it  in  our  actions :  it  promotes  the  honour  of  God, 
and  ordains  an  universal  charity  among  men ;  it  reveals 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  furnishes  men  with  the 
holiest  laws. 

It  presents  to  us  the  exact  est  pattern  for  our  obedience. 
The  redeeming  person  is  not  only  a  propitiation  for  the 
sin  but  a  pattern  to  the  sinner,  1  Pet.  2.  21.  The  con- 
science of  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  approved  of  the 
reason  of  the  law,  but  by  the  corruption  of  nature,  man 
had  no  strength  to  perform  tlie  law.  The  possibility  of 
keeping  the  law  by  human  nature  is  evidenced  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  life  of  the  Redeemer,  and  an  assurance  given 
tliat  it  shall  be  advanced  to  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to 
observe  it :  we  aspire  to  it  in  this  life,  and  have  hopes 
to  attain  it  in  a  future  :  and  while  we  are  here,  the  author 
of  our  redemption  is  the  copy  for  our  imitation.  The 
pattern  to  imitate  is  greater  than  the  law  to  be  ruled  by. 
What  a  lustre  did  his  virtues  cast  about  the  world  ?  How 
attractive  are  his  graces  ?  Mlth  what  high  examples  for 
all  duties  hath  he  furnished  us  out  of  the  copy  of  his 
life? 

It  presents  us  with  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience. 
The  grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodliness,  Tit. 
2.  11,  12.  What  chains  bind  faster  and  closer  than 
love?  here  is  love  to  our  nature  in  his  incarnation ;  love 
to  us,  though  enemies,  in  his  death  and  passion ;  en- 
couragements to  obedience  by  the  proffers  of  pardon  for 
former  rebellions :  by  the  disobedience  of  man  God 
introduces  his  redeemins;  grace,  and  enjifatfes  his  creature 
to  more  ingenuous  and  excellent  returns  than  his  innocent 
state  could  oblige  him  to.  In  his  created  state  he  had 
goodness  to  move  him,  he  hath  the  same  goodness  ik)w 
to  oblige  him  as  a  creature,  and  a  greater  love  and  mercy 
to  oblige  him  as  a  repaired  creatuie ;  and  the  terror  of 
jusftce  is  taken  off,  which  might  envenom  his  heart  as  a 
criminal.  In  his  revolted  state  he  had  misery  to  dis- 
courage him ;  in  his  redeemed  state  he  hath  love  to  atti-act 
him.  Without  such  a  way,  black  despair,  had  seized 
jipon  the  creature  exposed  to  a  reoiedilesb  misery:  and 
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God  M'ould  have  had  no  returns  of  love  from  the  best  of 
his  earthly  Morks  ;  but  if  any  sparks  of  ingenuity  be  left, 
they  will  be  excited  by  the  efficacy  of  this  argument. 

This  willingness  of  God  to  receive  returning  sinners, 
is  manifested  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  willingness 
of  a  sinner  to  return  to  him  in  duty  hath  the  strongest 
engagements.  He  hath  done  as  much  to  encourage  our 
obedience  as  to  illustrate  his  glory.  We  cannot  conceive 
what  could  be  done  greater  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls, 
and  consequently  what  could  have  been  done  more  to 
enforce  our  obedience.  We  have  a  Redeemer,  as  man,  to 
copy  it  to  us,  and  as  God  to  perfect  us  in  it.  It  would 
make  the  heart  of  any  to  tremble  to  wound  him  that  hath 
provided  such  means  for  healing  our  maladies,  and  to 
make  grace  a  warrant  for  rebellion  :  motives  capable  to 
form  rocks  into  a  flexibleness.  Thus  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  seen  in  giving  us  a  ground  of  the  surest  confidence, 
and  furnishing  us  with  incentives  to  the  greatest  obedience 
by  the  horrors  of  wrath,  death,  and  sufferingsof  our  Saviour. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  the  condition  he 
hath  settled  for  the  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemption,  and 
this  is  faith,  a  wise  and  reasonable  condition:  and  the 
concomitants  of  it. 

It  is  a  condition  suited  to  maiis  lapsed  state  and  God's 
glory.  Innocence  is  not  required  here,  that  had  been 
a  condition  impossible  in  its  own  nature  after  the  fall : 
the  rejecting  of  mercy  is  now  only  condemning  where 
mercy  is  proposed ;  had  the  condition  of  perfection  in 
works  been  required,  it  had  rather  been  a  condemnation 
than  redemption.  Works  are  not  demanded  whereby 
the  creature  might  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself;  but  a 
condition  which  continues  in  man  a  sense  of  his  apostacy, 
abates  all  aspiring  pride,  and  makes  the  reward  of  grace 
not  of  debt :  a  condition  m  liereby  mercy  is  owned  and 
the  creature  emptied  ;  flesh  silenced  in  the  dust,  and  God 
set  upon  his  throne  of  grace  and  authority ;  the  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  debasement,  and  divine  glory  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  creature  is  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge mercy  and  seal  to  justice,  to  own  die  holiness  of 
God  in  the  hatred  of'  sin,  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
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punishment  of  sin,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  par- 
doning of  sin,  a  condition  that  despoils  nature  of  all 
its  pretended  excellency :  beats  down  the  glory  of  man  at 
the  foot  of  God,  1  Cor.  1.  29,  31.  It  subjects  the 
reason  and  will  of  man  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
God  ;  it  brings  the  creature  to  an  unreserved  submission 
and  entire  resignation.  God  is  made  the  sovereign  cause 
of  all ;  the  creature  continued  in  his  emptiness,  and  re- 
duced to  a  greater  dependance  upon  God  than  by  creation, 
depending  upon  him  for  a  constant  influx  for  an  entire 
happiness.  A  condition  that  renders  God  glorious  in  the 
creature,  and  the  fallen  creature  happy  in  God:  God 
glorious  in  his  condescension  to  man,  and  man  happy  in 
his  emptiness  before  God.  Faith  is  made  the  condition  of 
man's  recovery,  that  the  lofty  looks  of  man  might  be  hum- 
bled and  the  haughtiness  of  man  be  hoxced  dozen,  Tsa.  2.  11. 
That  every  towering  imagination  might  be  levelled,  2  Cor. 
10.5.  Man  must  have  all  from  without;  he  must  not 
live  upon  himself,  but  upon  another's  allowance.  He 
must  stand  to  the  provision  of  God,  and  be  a  perpetual 
suitor  at  his  gates. 

It  is  a  condition  opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  fall.  We  fell  from  God  by  unbelief  of  the  threatening, 
he  recovers  us  by  belief  of  the  promise ;  by  unbelief  we 
laid  the  foundation  of  God's  dishonour,  by  faith  there- 
fore God  exalts  the  glory  of  his  free  grace.  We  lost 
ourselves  by  a  desire  of  self-dependance,  and  our  return 
is  ordered  by  a  way  of  self-emptiness.  It  is  reasonable 
Me  should  be  restored  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  whereby 
we  fell :  we  sinned  by  a  refusal  of  cleaving  to  God,  it  is 
a  part  of  divine  wisdom  to  restore  us  in  a  denial  of  our 
own  righteousness  and  strength.*  '' INIan  having  sinned 
by  pride,  the  wisdom  of  God  humbles  him  at  the 
very  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  makes  him  deny 
his  own  understanding,  and  submit  to  faith,  or  else,  for 
ever  to  lose  his  desired  felicity." 

It  is  a  condition  suited  to  the  common  sentiment  and 
custom  of  the  world.  There  is  more  of  belief  than  rea- 
son in  the  world.      All  instructors  and  masters  in  scien- 

•  Laud  against  Fisher,  p.  5. 
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ces  and  arts,  require  first  a  belief  in  their  disciples,  and 
a  resignation  of  their  understandings  and  wills  to  them. 
And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  require  that  of  man, 
which  his  own  reason  makes  him  submit  to  another 
which  is  his  fellow  creature.  He  therefore  that  quarrels 
with  the  condition  of  faith,  must  quarrel  with  all  the 
Avorld,  since  belief  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge ;  * 
yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in  the  world  may  rather 
come  under  the  tide  of  belief,  than  of  knowledge;  for 
what  we  think  we  know  this  day,  we  may  find  from 
others  such  arguments  as  may  stagger  our  knowledge, 
and  may  make  us  doubt  bf  that  we  thought  ourselves 
certain  of  before ;  nay  sometimes  we  change  our  opinions 
ourselves,  without  any  instructor ;  and  see  reason  to  en- 
tertain an  opinion  quite  contrary  to  what  we  had  before. 
And  if  we  found  a  general  judgment  of  others  to  vote 
against  what  we  think  we  know,  it  would  make  us  give 
tlie  less  credit  to  ourselves,  and  our  own  sentiments. 
All  knowledge  in  the  world,  is  only  a  belief  depending 
upon  the  testimony  or  arguings  of  others ;  for  indeed  it 
may  be  said  of  all  men  as  in  Job,  JVe  are  hut  of  y ester- 
day,  and  knoio  fiotking,  Job  8.  9-  Since  therefore  be- 
lief is  so  universal  a  thing  in  the  world,  the  wisdom  of 
God  requires  that  of  us  which  every  man  must  count 
reasonable,  or  render  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  any 
thing.  It  is  a  condition  that  is  common  to  all  religions. 
All  religions  are  founded  upon  belief;  unless  men  believed 
future  things,  they  would  not  hope  nor  fear.  A  belief 
and  resignation  was  required  in  all  the  idolatries  in  the 
world ;  so  that  God  requires  nothing  but  Avhat  an  univer- 
sal custom  of  the  world  gives  its  suffrage  to  the  reason- 
ableness of ;  indeed  justifying;  faith  is  not  suited  to  the 
sentiments  of  men ;  but  that  faith  which  must  precede 
justifying,  a  belief  of  the  doctrine,  though  not  compre- 
hended by  reason,  is  common  to  the  custom  of  the 
world. f  It  is  no  less  madness  not  to  submit  our  reason 
to  faith,  than  not  to  regulate  our  fancies  by  reason. 

This  condition  of  faith  and  repentance  is  suited  to  the 
consciences  of  men.     The  law  of  nature  teaches  us,  that 

•  Bradward,  28.  t  Janeway,  p.  88 
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we  arc  bound  to  believe  every  revelation  from  God,  when 
it  is  made  known  to  us  ;  and  not  only  to  assent  to  it  as 
true,  but  embrace  it  as  good.  This  nature  dictates,  that 
we  arc  as  much  obliged  to  believe  God,  because  of  his 
trutli,  as  to  love  him,  because  of  his  goodness.  Every 
man's  reason  tells  him,  he  cannot  obey  a  precept,  nor 
depend  upon  a  promise,  unless  he  believes  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  No  man's  conscience,  but  will  inform 
him  upon  hearing  the  revelation  of  God,  concerning  his 
excellent  contrivance  of  redemption,  and  the  way  to 
enjoy  it,  that  it  is  very  reasonable  he  should  strip  off  all 
affections  to  sin,  lie  down  in  sorrow,  and  bewail  what  he 
hath  done  amiss  against  so  tender  a  God.  Can  you 
expect  that  any  man  that  promises  you  a  great  honour 
or  a  rich  donative,  should  demand  less  of  you  than  to 
trust  his  word,  bear  affection  to  him,  and  return  him 
kindness  ?  Can  any  less  be  expected  by  a  prince  than 
obedience  from  a  pardoned  subject,  and  a  redeemed  cap- 
tive ?  If  you  have  injured  any  man  in  his  body,  estate, 
reputation,  would  you  not  count  it  a  reasonable  condition 
for  the  partaking  of  his  clemency  and  forgiveness,  to  ex- 
press a  hearty  sorrow  for  it,  and  a  resolution  not  to  fall 
into  the  like  crime  again  ?  Such  are  the  conditions  of 
the  gospel,  suited  to  the  conciences  of  men. 

The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  that  this  condition 
wits  only  likely  to  attain  the  end.  There  are  but  two 
common  heads  appointed  by  God,  Adam  and  Christ; 
by  one  we  are  made  a  living  soul,  by  the  other  a  quick- 
ening Spirit ;  by  the  one  we  are  made  sinners,  by  the 
other  we  are  made  righteous.  Adam  fell  as  a  head,  and 
all  his  members,  his  whole  issue  and  pOvSterity,  fell  with 
him,  because  they  proceeded  from  him  by  natural  gene- 
ration. But  since  the  second  Adam  cannot  be  our  head 
by  natural  generation,  there  must  be  some  other  way  of 
ingrafting  us  in  him,  and  uniting  us  to  him  as  our  head, 
which  must  be  moral  and  spiritual ;  this  cannot  rational- 
ly be  conceived  to  be  by  any  other  way  than  what  is 
suitable  to  a  reasonable  creature,  and  therefore  must  be 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  consent  and  acceptance,  and  own- 
ing the  terms  settled  for  an  admission  to  that  union.    And 
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this  is  that  we  properly  call  faith,  and  therefore  called  a 
receiving  of  him,  John  1.   12. 

Now  this  condition  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemp- 
tion could  not  be  a  bare'  knozvkdge ;  for  that  is  but  only 
an  act  of  the  understanding,  and  doth  not  in  itself  in- 
clude the  act  of  the  will,  and  so  would  have  united  only 
one  faculty  to  him,  not  the  whole  soul :  but  faith  is  an  act 
both  of  the  understanding  and  will  too  ;  and  principally 
of  the  will,  which  presupposes  an  act  of  the  understanding  ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  persuasion  in  the  will,  without  a 
proposition  fi*om  the  understanding.  The  understanding 
must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  a  thing, 
before  the  will  can  be  persuaded  to  make  any  motion 
towards  it ;  and  therefore  all  the  promises,  invitations, 
and  proffers  are  suited  to  the  understanding  and  will ;  to 
the  understanding  in  regard  of  knowledge,  to  the  will  in 
regard  of  appetite ;  to  the  understanding  as  true,  to  the 
will  as  good ;  to  the  understanding  as  practical  and  in- 
fluencing the  will. 

Nor  could  this  condition  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  re- 
demption be  an  entire  obedience.  That,  as  was  said 
before,  would  have  made  the  creature  have  some  matter 
of  boastincf,  and  this  was  not  suitable  to  the  condition  he 
was  sunk  into  by  the  fall.  Besides,  man's  nature  bemg 
corrupted,  was  rendered  incapable  to  obey,  and  unable 
to  have  one  thought  of  a  due  obedience.  When  man 
turned  from  God,  and  upon  that  was  turned  out  of  para- 
dise, his  return  was  impossible  by  any  strength  of  his 
own  :  his  nature  w^as  as  much  corrupted  as  his  re-entrance 
into  Paradise  was  prohibited.  That  covenant,  whereby 
he  stood  in  the  garden,  required  a  perfection  of  action 
and  intention  in  the  observance  of  all  the  commads  of 
God ;  but  his  fall  had  destroyed  his  ability  to  recover 
happiness  by  the  terms  and  condition  of  an  intire 
obedience;  yet  man  being  governable  by  a  law,  and 
capable  of  happiness  by  a  covenant ;  if  God  would  re- 
store him,  and  enter  into  covenant  with  him,  'we  must 
suppose  it  to  have  some  condition,  as  all  covenants  have. 
That  condition  could  not  be  works,  because  man's  nature 
was  polluted.     Indeed,  had  God  reduced  man's  body  to 
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the  dust,  and  his  soul  to  nothing,  and  framed  anotlier^ 
man,  he  might  have  governed  him  by  a  covenant  of 
works;  but  that  had  not  been  the  same  man  that  had 
revolted,  and  upon  his  revolt  was  stained  and  disabled. 
But  suppose  God  had  by  any  ti'anscendent  grace,  wholly 
purified  him  from  the  stain  of  his  former  transgression, 
and  restored  to  him  the  strengtli  and  ability  he  had  lost, 
might  he  not  as  easily  have  rebelled  again  ?  And  so  the 
condition  would  never  have  been  accomplished,  the 
covenant  never  have  been  performed,  and  happiness 
never  have  been  enjoyed.  There  must  be  some  other 
condition  then  in  the  covenant  God  would  make  for  man's 
security. 

Now  faith  is  the  most  proper  for  receiving  the  pro- 
mise of  pardon  of  sin ;  belief  of  those  promises  is  the 
first  natural  reflection  that  a  malefactor  can  make  upon  a 
pardon  offered  him,  an  acceptance  of  it  is  the  first  con- 
sequent from  that  belief.  Hence  is  faith  entitled  a  per- 
suasion  oj\  and  embracing  the  pro7nises.  Heb.  11.  13. 
and  a  removing  the  atomnient,  Rom.  5.  II.  Thus  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  annexing  such  a  condition 
to  the  covenant  whereby  man  is  restored,  as  answers  the 
end  of  God  for  his  glory,  the  state,  conscience,  and 
necessity  of  man,  and  had  the  greatest  congruity  to  his 
recovery. 

9.  This  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  manner  of 
publishing  and  propagating  this  doctrine  of  redemption. 

I.  In  the  gradual  discoveries  of  it.  Should  the  sun 
glare  in  our  eye  in  all  its  brightness  on  a  sudden,  after 
we  have  been  in  thick  darkness,  it  would  blind  us,  instead 
of  comforting  us ;  so  great  a  work  as  this  must  have 
several  digestions.  God  first  reveals  of  what  seed  the 
redeeming  person  should  be,  the  seed  of  the  woman ^  Gen. 
2.  15  :  then  of  what  nation.  Gen.  9.6.  4;  then  of  what 
tribe,  Gen^  49-  1 2,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  then  of  what 
iamily,  the  family  of  David ;  then  what  works  he  was 
to  do,  what  sufferings  to  undergo.  The  first  predictions 
of  our  Saviour  were  obscure.  Adam  could  not  well  see 
the  redemption  in  the  promise,  for  the  punishment  of 
death  which  succeeded  in  the  threatening ;  the  promise 
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exercised  his  faith,  and  the  obscurity  and  bodily  death, 
his  huniihty.  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  was  clearer 
than  the  revelations  made  before,  yet  lie  could  not  tell 
how  to  reconcile  his  redemption  with  his  exile.  God 
supported  his  faith  by  the  promise,  and  exercised  his 
humility  by  making  him  a  pilgrim,  and  keeping  him  in 
a  perpetual  dependance  upon  him  in  all  his  motions. 

The  declarations  to  Moses  are  brighter  than  those  to 
Abraham.  The  delineations  of  Christ  by  David  in  the 
Psalms,  more  illustrious  than  the  former.  And  all  those 
exceeded  by  the  revelations  made  to  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
and  the  other  prophets,  according  as  the  age  approached, 
wherein  the  Redeemer  was  to  enter  into  his  office.  God 
wrapped  up  this  gospel  in  a  multitude  of  types  and  cere- 
monies, fitted  to  the  infant  state  of  the  church ;  Gal. 
4.  3,  An  infant  state  is  usually  affected  with  sensible 
things ;  yet  those  ceremonies  were  fitted  to  that  great  end 
of  the  gospel,  which  he  would  bring  forth  in  time  to  the 
world.  And  the  wisdom  of  God  in  them  would  be  ama- 
zing, if  we  could  understand  the  analogy  between  every 
ceremony  in  the  law  and  the  thing  signified  by  it.  As 
it  cannot  but  affect  a  diligent  reader  to  observe  that  little 
account  of  them  we  have  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his 
epistles,  and  more  largely  in  that  to  the  Hebrews.  As 
the  political  laws  of  the  Jews  flowed  from  the  depth  of 
the  moral  law,  so  did  their  ceremonial  from  the  depth  of 
evangelical  counsels,  and  all  of  them  had  a  special  rela- 
tion to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  debasing  the  crea- 
ture. 

Though  God  formed  the  mass  and  matter  of  the  world 
at  the  first  creation  at  once,  yet  his  wisdom  took  six  days 
for  the  disposing  and  adorning  it.  The  more  illustrious 
truths  of  God  are  not  to  be  comprehended  on  a  sudden 
by  the  weakness  of  men:  Christ  did  not  declare  all  truths 
to  his  disciples  in  the  time  of  his  life,  because  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  them,  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,  John 
16.  12.  Some  were  reserved  for  his  resurrection,  others 
for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  full  discovery  of  all 
kept  back  for  another  world.     This  doctrine  God  figured 
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out  in  the  law,  oracled  by  the  prophets,  and  unveiled  by 
Christ  and  iiis  a})ostles. 

2.  The  "vvisdoin  of  God  appeared,  in  using  all  proper 
means  to  render  the  belief  of  it  easy.  With  this  design 
in  view,  the  most  minute  things  that  were  to  be  transacted, 
icere  predicted  in  the  ancient  foregoing  age,  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer :  the  vinegar  and  gall  offered 
to  him  upon  the  cross,  the  parting  his  garments,  the  not 
breaking  of  his  bones,  the  piercing  his  hands  and  feet, 
the  betraying  him,  the  slighting  him  by  the  multitude,  all 
were  exactly  painted  and  represented  in  variety  of  tigures. 
There  was  light  enough  to  good  men  not  to  mistake  him; 
and  yet  not  so  plain,  as  to  hinder  bad  men  from  being 
serviceable  to  the  counsels  of  God  in  the  crucifying  of 
him  when  he  came. 

The  translation  of  the  old  testament  from  the  private 
languas^e  of  the  views  into  the  most  public  language  of  the 
world,  greatly  facilitated  this  purpose.  That  translation 
which  we  call  Septuagint,  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  some 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  tongue  being  most 
diffused  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire raised  by  Alexander,  and  the  university  of  Athens, 
to  which  other  nations  resorted  for  learning  and  educa- 
tion :  this  was  a  preparation  for  the  sons  of  Japhet  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  By  this  was  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  gospel  facilitated  :  when  they  compared  the 
prophecies  of  the  old  testament  with  the  declarations  of 
tiie  new,  and  found  things  so  long  predicted  before  they 
were  ti'ansacted  in  the  public  view. 

Another  means  was,  by  ordering  concurrent  testimonies 
as  to  matter  of  fact,  so  that  the  matter  of  fact  xvas  J20t 
de?iiable.  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  Christ,  that 
his  miracles  were  stupendous,  that  his  doctiine  did  hot 
incline  to  sedition,  that  he  affected  not  worldly  applause, 
that  he  suffered  at  Jerusalem,  was  acknowledged  by  all : 
not  a  man  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  christians  wa» 
found,  that  denied  the  matter  of  fact.  And  this  great 
truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and  Redeemer,  hath 
been,  with  universal  consent,  owned  by  all  the  professors 
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of  Christianity  throughout  the  world  :  whatever  bickerings 
there  have  been  among  them  about  some  particular  doc- 
trines, they  all  concurred  in  that  truth  of  Christ's  being 
the  Redeemer.  The  first  publication  of  this  doctrine  was 
sealed  by  a  thousand  miracles,  and  so  illustrious,  that  he 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  world  that  was  ignorant  of 
them. 

3.  In  keeping  up  some  principles  and  opinions  in  the 
world  to  facilitate  the  belief  of  this,  or  render  men  inex- 
cusable for  rejecting  of  it.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  could  not  be  so  strange  to  the  world,  if  we  con- 
sider the  general  belief  of  the  appearances  *  of  their 
gods  among  them  ;  that  the  epicureans,  and  others  that 
denied  any  such  appearances,  were  counted  atheists  f. 
And  Pythagoras  was  esteemed  to  be  one,  not  of  the  in- 
ferior genii  and  lunar  dgemons,  but  one  of  the  higher 
gods,  who  appeared  in  a  human  body,  for  the  curing  and 
rectifying  mortal  life.  J  And  himself  tells  Abaris  the 
Scythian,  that  he  was  av%«7ro^op^oc,  that  he  took  the  flesh 
of  man,  that  men  might  not  be  astonished  at  him,  and  in 
a  fright  fly  from  his  instructions.  It  was  not  therefore 
accounted  an  irrational  thing  among  them,  that  God 
should  be  incarnate :  but  indeed  the  crreat  stumblincr-block 
was  a  crucified  God.  But  had  they  known  the  holy  and 
righteous  nature  of  God,  the  malice  of  sin,  the  universal 
corruption  of  human  nature,  the  first  threatening,  and  the 
necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  clear- 
ing the  justice  of  God ;  the  notion  of  his  crucifixion  would 
not  have  appeared  so  incredible,  since  they  believed  the 
possibility  of  an  incarnation. 

Another  principle  was  that  universal  one  of  sacrifices 
for  expiation,  and  rendering  God  propitious  to  man,  and 
was  practiced  among  all  nations.  I  remember  not  any 
wherein  this  custom  did  not  prevail ;  for  it  did  even 
among  those  people  whei'e  the  Jews,  as  being  no  trading 
nation,  had  not  any  commerce ;  and  also  in  America, 

*  "Eiriipdyeiat, 

t  Dionis.  Halicar.  Antiq.  I.  2.  p.  128. 

t  lamblych.  Vit.  Pythag.  1. 1.  cap.  6.  p.  44.  &  Ub.  2.  c.  19.  p.  94. 
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found  out  in  these  latter  ages.  It  was  not  a  law  of 
nature,  no  man  can  find  any  such  thing  Mritten  in  his 
own  heart,  but  tradition  from  Adam.  Now  that  anionji 
the  loss  of  so  many  other  doctrines,  that  were  handed 
doAvn  from  Adam  to  his  inmiediate  posterity,  as  in  par- 
ticular that  of  the  seed  q/ the  uwiuni,  which  one  would 
think  a  necessary  appendix  to  that  of  sacrificing;  this 
latter  should  be  preserved  as  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
tradition,  seems  to  be  an  act  of  divine  wisdom,  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  entertainment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  world. 
And  as  the  apostle  forms  his  argument  from  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  the  convincing 
them  of  the  end  of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  did  the  ancient 
fathers  make  use  of  this  practice  of  the  heathen,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  God  appeared  in  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  solemn  publication  of  the  gospel 
by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  relation  you  may 
read  in  Acts  9.,  from  verse  1,  to  the  12th.  The  Spirit 
was  given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  a  time 
w  herein  there  were  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  nations, 
not  only  near,  but  remote,  that  heard  the  great  things  of 
God  spoken  in  the  several  languages  of  those  nations, 
where  their  habitations  were  fixed ;  and  that  by  twelve 
illiterate  men,  that  two  or  three  hours  before  knew  no 
language  but  that  of  their  native  country.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  that  dwelt  among  other  nations  at  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  to  assemble  together  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  Pentecost:  and  God  pitched  upon 
this  season,  that  there  might  be  M'itnesses  of  this  miracle 
in  many  parts  of  the  world :  there  were  some  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  verse  5.  That  is,  of  that  known 
part  of  the  world,  so  saith  the  text.  Fourteen  different 
nations  are  mentioned  ;  and  proselytes  as  well  as  Jews  by 
birth.  They  are  called  devout  men,  men  of  conscience, 
whose  testimony  would  carry  weight  with  it  among  their 
neighbours  at  their  return,  because  of  their  reputation  by 
their  religious  carriage.  Again,  this  was  not  heard  and 
seen  by  some  of  them  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another, 
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by  some  one  hour,  by  others  the  next  successively,  ^  but 
altogether  in  a  solemn  assembly,  that  the  testimony  of  so 
many  witnesses  at  a  time,  miglit  be  njore  valid,  and  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  appear  more  illustrious  and  unde- 
niable. And  it  must  needs  be  astonishino^  to  them,  to 
hear  that  person  magnified  in  so  miraculous  a  manner, 
who  had  so  lately  been  condemned  by  their  countrynjen 
as  a  malefactor. 

Wisdom  consists  in  the  timeingoi  things.  And  in  this 
circumstance  does  the  wisdom  of  God  appear,  in  furnish- 
ing the  apostles  with  the  Spirit  at  such  a  time,  and  bring- 
ing; forth  such  a  miracle  as  the  the  o;ift  of  tongues  on  a 
sudden,  that  every  nation  might  hear  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  wonders  of  redemption ;  and  as  witnesses  at  their 
return  into  their  own  countries,  report  it  to  others,  that 
tlie  credit  they  had  in  their  several  places  might  facilitate 
the  belief  and  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  when  the 
apostles,  or  others,  should  arrive  to  those  several  places 
appointed  for  them  to  preach  the  gospel  in.  Had  this 
miracle  been  wrought  in  the  presence  only  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Judea,  that  understood  only  their  own  language, 
or  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  tongues,  it  had  been 
counted  by  them  rather  a  madness  than  a  miracle.  Or 
had  they  understood  all  the  tongues  which  they  spoke, 
the  news  of  it  had  spread  no  further  than  the  limits  of 
their  own  habitations,  and  had  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  land  of  Judea.  But  now  it  is  car- 
ried to  several  remote  nations,  where  any  of  those  audi- 
tors then  assembled  had  their  residence. 

As  God  chose  the  time  of  the  passover  for  the  death 
of  Christ,  that  there  might  be  the  greatest  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  as  witnesses  of  the  matter  of 
fact,  the  innocence  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  he  chose 
the  time  of  Pentecost  for  the  first  publishing  the  value  and 
end  of  this  blood  to  the  world.  Thus  the  evangelical 
law  was  given  in  a  confluence  of  people  from  all  parts 
and  nations,  because  it  was  a  covenant  nith  all  nations  ; 
and  the  variety  of  languages  spoken  by  a  company  of 

*  Faucheur  in  loc.  p.  294, 295. 
VOL.   II.  '  T 
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poor  Galileans,  bred  up  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  iii 
poor  corners  of  Canaan,  without  the  instructions  of  men 
for  so  great  a  skill,  might  well  evidence  to  the  hearers 
that  God,  that  brought  the  confusion  of  languages  first  at 
Babel,  did  only  work  that  cure  of  them,  and  combine  all 
together  at  Jerusalem. 

5.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  hi  the  imtrummts  he  em- 
ployed in  the  publishing  the  gospel.  He  did  not  employ 
philosophers,  but  fishermen ;  he  used  not  acquired  arts, 
but  infused  wisdom  and  courage.  This  treasmx  was  put 
into,  and  preserved  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  wisdom,  as 
well  as  the  pmcei'  of  God,  might  be  magnified.  The 
weaker  the  means  are  which  attain  the  end,  the  greater  is 
the  skill  of  the  conductor  of  them. 

Wise  princes  choose  men  of  most  credit,  interest,  wis- 
dom, and  ability,  to  be  ministers  of  their  affairs  and  am- 
bassadors to  others.  But  what  Avere  these  that  God 
cliose  for  so  greak  a  work  as  the  publishing  a  new  doc- 
trine to  the  world  ?  What  was  their  quality  but  mean  ? 
What  was  their  authority,  without  interest  ?  What  was 
their  ability,  without  eminent  parts  for  so  great  a  work, 
but  what  divine  grace  in  a  special  manner  endowed  them 
with }  Nay,  what  was  their  disposition  to  it  ?  As  dull 
and  unweildy.  Witness  the  frequent  rebukes  for  their 
slow  heartedness  fi'om  their  ]\'l aster,  when  he  conversed  in 
the  flesh  with  them.  And  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  so 
fond  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  Pharisaical  principles, 
wherein  he  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  principled, 
that  he  hated  the  Christian  religion  to  extirpation, 
and  the  professors  of  it  to  death ;  by  those  ways  which 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  human  wisdom,  and  would  be 
accounted  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  practised  by  men 
that  have  any  repute  for  discretion,  did  God  advance  his 
wisdom ;  The  foolishness  of  God  is  zviser  than  man,  1  Cor. 
J.  25.  By  this  means  it  was  indisputably  evidenced  to 
unbiassed  minds,  that  the  doctrine  was  divine.  It  could 
not  rationally  be  imagined,  that  instruments  destitute  of 
all  hunian  advantages,  should  be  able  to  vanquish  the 
world,  confound  Judaism,  overturn  Heathenism,  chase 
siway  the  idols,  strip  them  of  their  temples,  alienate  th«- 
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minds  of  men  from  their  several  religions,  which  had  been 
rooted  in  them  by  education,  and  established  by  a  long 
succession.  It  could  not,  I  say,  reasonably  be  imagined 
to  be  without  a  supernatural  assistance,  an  heavenly  and 
efficacious  working.  Whereas,  had  God  taken  a  course 
agreeable  to  the  prudence  of  man,  and  used  those  that 
had  been  furnished  with  learning,  adorned  with  eloquence, 
and  armed  widi  human  authority,  the  doctrines  would 
have  been  thouirht  to  have  been  of  a  human  invention, 
and  to  be  some  subtle  contrivance  tor  ^ome  unworthy  and 
ambitious  end.  The  nothingness  and  weakness  of  the 
instruments  manifest  them  to  be  conducted  by  a  divine 
power,  and  declare  the  doctrine  itself  to  be  from  hea- 
ven. 

When  we  see  such  feeble  instruments  proclaiming  a 
doctrine  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood,  sounding  forth  a 
crucified  Christ  to  be  believed  in  and  trusted  on,  and  de- 
claiming against  the  religion  and  worship,  under  which 
the  Roman  empire  had  long  flourished ;  exhorting  them 
to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  preparation  for  afflictions, 
denying  themselves,  and  their  own  lionours,  by  the  hopes  of 
an  unseen  reward,  things  so  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood; 
and  these  instruments  concurring  in  the  same  story,  with 
an  admirable  harmony  in  all  parts,  and  sealing  this  doc- 
trine with  their  blood ;  can  we  upon  all  this  ascribe  this 
doctrine  to  a  human  contrivance,  or  fix  any  lower  author 
of  it  than  the  wisdom  of  heaven  ?  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  that  carries  on  his  own  designs  in  methods  most 
suitable  to  his  own  greatness,  and  different  from  the  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  men,  that  less  of  humanity  and  more 
of  divinity  might  appear. 

6.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  ways  and  man- 
ner, as  well  as  in  the  instruments  of  its  propagation.  By 
ways  seemingly  contrary.  You  know  how  God  had  sent 
the  Jews  intocaptivity  in  Babylon,  and  though  he  struck  off" 
their  chains,  and  restored  them  to  their  country,  yet  many 
of  thein  had  no  mind  to  leave  a  country  wherein  they  had 
been  born  and  bred.  The  distance  from  the  place  of  the 
original  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  affection  to  the  country 
wherein  they  ^^ere  born,  might  have  occasioned  their  em- 
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bracing  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  place.    Aflerwaixls 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  scattered  many  of  the  Jews 
for  their  security  into  other  nations ;  yet  a  gi'eat  part, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest,  preserved  their  religion,  and 
by  that  were  obliged  to  come  every  year  to  Jerusalem  to 
offer,  and  so  were  present  at  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  mira- 
culous effects  of  it.     Had  they  not  been  dispersed  by  per- 
secution, had  they  not  resided  in  several  countries  and 
been  acquainted  with  their  languages,  the  gospel  had  not 
so  easily  been  diffused  into  several  countries  of  the  world. 
The  first  persecutions  also  raised  against  the  church  pro- 
pagated the  gospel;  the  scattering  of  the  disciples  in- 
flamed their  courage  and  dispersed  the  doctrine.  Acts  8. 
3,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Many  sJioidd  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  sJiuidd  be  increased,  Dan.  12.  4. 
The  fiig-hts  and  hurrvinG;s  of  men  should  enlarge  the  ter- 
ritories  of  the  gospel.      There  was  not  a  tribunal,  but 
the  primitive  Christians  were  cited  to;  not  a  horrible 
punishment  but  was  inflicted  upon  them.     Treated  they 
were  as  the  dregs  and  offals  of  mankind,  as  the  common 
enemies  of  the  world ;  yet  the  flames  of  the  martyrs  brigh- 
tened the  doctrine,  and  the  captivity  of  its  professors  made 
way  for  the  throne  of  its  empire.     The  imprisonment  of 
the  ark  was  the  downfal  of  Da^on.     Religion  grew  stron- 
ger by  sufferings,  and  Christianity  taller  by  injuries.  Wliat 
can  this  be  ascribed  to,  but  the  conduct  of  a  wisdom  su- 
perior to  that  of  men  and  devils,  defeating  the  methods 
of  human  and  hellish  policy ;  thereby  making  the  wisdom 
of  Uiis  world foo/is/iness  with  God?  1  Car.  3.  \9' 
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INFERENCES    FROM    THE    WISDOM    OF    GOD. 


That  Christ  is  God — The  right  andfimss  of  God  to  go- 
<vern  the  world — The  ground  of  his  patience — Immuta- 
hiUty  of  his  decrees — Object  of  confidence — Of  contem- 
plation— Of  reverence — Of  invocation — The  guilt  of 
treating  the  wisdom  of  God  with  contempt — Defacing 
his  workmanship — Slighting  his  laws — Introducing 
modes  of  7Vorship  differing  f^om  his  own  institutions — ■ 
Neglect  of  his  institutions — Prescribing  to  God — Im- 
patience— Pride — Unbelief— The  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  in  all 
the  trials  oflfe. 


Fiftlily,   X  HE  inferences  deducible  from  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

I.  If  wisdom  be  an  excellency  of  the  divine  nature ; 
then,  1.  Christ's  Deity  may  hence  be  asserted.  Wisdom 
is  the  emphatical  title  of  Christ  in  scripture,  Prov.  8.  12, 
13,  31,  where  wisdom  is  brought  in  speaking  as  a  dis- 
tinct person ;  ascribing  counsel,  and  understanding,  and 
the  knowledge  of  witty  inventions  to  itself.  He  is  called 
also  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  1  Cor. 
1 .  24.  And  the  ancients  generally  understood  that  place, 
In  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
Col.  2.3,  as  an  assertion  of  the  godhead  of  Christ,  in  re- 
gard of  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  referring  wisdom 
to  his  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and  knowledge  to  his 
understanding  of  all  human  tilings.     But  the  natural  sense 
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of  the  place  seems  to  be  this,  that  all  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge is  displayed  by  Christ  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  words 
tvavTTi^,  refer  either  to  Christ,  or  the  mystery  of  God 
spoken  of,  ver.  2.  But  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  regard  of 
infinite  wisdom,  may  be  deduced  from  his  creation  of 
things,  and  his  government  of  things ;  both  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  scripture.  The  first  ascribed  to  him, 
All  things  were  made  by  him,  John  1.3;  Without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  xcas  made.,  ver.  27 ;  the  se- 
cond, The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son, 
John  5.  22 ;  and  both  are  put  together.  Col.  2.  \6,  17. 

Now  since  he  hath  the  government  of  the  world,  he 
hath  the  perfections  necessary  to  so  great  a  work.  As 
the  creation  of  tlie  world,  whicJi  is  ascribed  to  him,  re- 
quires an  infinite  power,  so  the  government  of  the  world 
requires  an  infinite  wisdom.  That  he  hath  the  know- 
ledge of  the  hearts  of  men,  was  proved  in  handling  the 
omniscience  of  God.  That  knowled^ie  would  be  to  little 
purpose  without  wisdom  to  order  the  motions  of  men's 
hearts,  and  conduct  all  the  qualities  and  actions  of  crea- 
tures to  such  an  end  as  is  answerable  to  a  wise  govern- 
ment,  we  cannot  think  so  great  an  employment  can  be 
without  an  ability  necessary  for  it.  The  government  of 
men  and  angels  is  a  great  pait  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  and 
if  God  should  intrust  the  greatest  part  of  his  glory  in 
hands  unfit  for  so  great  a  trust,  it  would  be  an  ariiument 
of  weakness  in  God,  as  it  is  in  men,  to  pitch  upon  un- 
fit instruments  for  particular  charges.  Since  God  hath 
therefore  committed  to  him  his  greatest  glory,  tlie  con- 
duct of  all  things  for  the  highest  end,  he  hath  wisdom 
requisite  for  so  great  an  end,  which  can  be  no  less  than 
infinite.  If  then  Christ  were  a  finite  person,  he  would 
not  be  capable  of  an  infinite  communication ;  he  could 
not  be  a  subject  wherein  infinite  wisdom  could  be  lodged, 
for  the  terms  finite  and  infinite  are  so  distant  that  they 
cannot  commence  one  another  ;  finite  can  never  be  chang- 
ed into  infinite,  no  more  than  infinite  can  into  finite. 

2.  Hence  we  may  assert  the  right  and  Jitness  of  God 
for  the  government  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the  wisest  be- 
ing.    Among  men,  tliose  who  are  excellent  in  judgment 
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are  accounted  fittest  to  preside  over,  and  give  orders  to 
others ;  the  wisest  in  a  city  are  the  most  capable  to  go- 
vern a  city ;  or  at  least,  though  ignorant  nrien  may  bear 
the  title,  yet  the  advice  of  the  soundest  and  most  skilful 
heads  should  prevail  in  all  public  affairs.  We  see  in  na- 
ture that  the  eye  guides  the  body,  and  the  mind  directs 
the  eye. 

*  Power  and  wisdom  are  the  two  arms  of  authority. 
Wisdom  knows  the  end,  and  directs  the  means ;  power 
executes  the  means  designed  for  such  an  end.  The  more 
splendid  and  strong  these  are  in  any,  the  more  authority 
results  from  thence,  for  the  conduct  of  others  that  are  of 
an  inferior  orb.  Now  God  being  infinitely  excellent  in 
both,  his  ability  and  right  to  the  management  of  the  world 
cannot  be  suspected ;  the  whole  world  is  but  one  com- 
monwealth, whereof  God  is  the  monarch.  Did  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  depend  upon  the  election  of  men 
and  angels,  where  would  they  find  perfections  capable  of 
so  a  great  a  work,  but  in  the  supreme  wisdom  ?  His 
wisdom  hath  already  been  apparent  in  those  laws,  where- 
by he  formed  the  world  into  a  civil  society,  and  the  Israel- 
ites into  a  commonwealth.  The  one  suited  to  the  con- 
sciences and  reasons  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  other 
suited  to  the  genius  of  that  particular  nation,  drawn  out 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  moral  law,  and  applicable  to 
all  cases  that  might  arise  among  them  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  so  that  Moses  asserts  that  the  wisdom  apparent 
in  their  laws  enacted  by  God,  as  their  chief  magisti-ate, 
would  render  them  famous  among  other  nations  in  regai'd 
of  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  righteousness,  Dent.  4. 
6,  7,  9  ;  also  this  perfection  evidences  that  God  doth  ac- 
tually govern  the  world. 

It  would  not  be  a  commendable  tiling  for  a  man  to 
make  a  curious  piece  of  clock-work,  and  take  no  care  for 
tlie  orderly  motion  of  it.  Would  God  display  so  much 
of  his  skill  in  framing  the  heaven  and  earth,  and  none  in 
the  actual  guidance  of  them  to  their  particular  and  uni- 
versal ends?  Did  he  lay  the  foundation  in  order,  and  fit 

•  Amy  rant,  xndral.  torn.  1.  p.  258,  259. 
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every  stone  in  the  building,  make  all  things  in  weight  and 
measure,  to  let  them  afterwards  run  at  hap-hazard  ?  Would 
he  bring  forth  his  power  to  view  in  the  creation,  and  let  a 
more  glorious  perfection  lie  idle,  when  it  had  so  large  a 
field  to  move  in?  Infinite  Misdom  is  inconsistent  with 
inactivity.  All  prudence  illustrates  itself  in  untying  the 
hardest  knots,  and  disposing  the  most  difticult  atiairs  to 
a  happy  and  successful  issue.  All  those  various  arts  and 
inventions  among  men,  which  lend  their  assisting  hand 
to  one  another,  and  those  various  employments  their  se- 
veral geniuses  lead  them  to,  whereby  they  support  one 
another's  welfare,  are  beams  and  instincts  of  divine  wis- 
dom in  the  government  of  the  world.  He  that  made  all 
things  in  wisdom  would  not  leave  his  works  to  act  and 
move  only  according  to  their  own  folly,  and  idly  behold 
them  iumble  to2:ether,  and  run  counter  to  that  end  he 
designed  them  for;  we  must  not  fancy  divine  wisdom  to 
be  destitute  of  activity. 

3.  Here  v^e,  may  see  a  ground  of  God's  patience.  The 
most  impotent  persons  are  the  most  impatient  when  un- 
forseen  emergencies  arise,  or  at  events  expected  by  them, 
when  their  feeble  prudence  was  not  a  sufficient  match  to 
contest  with  them,  or  prevent  them.  But  the  wiser  any 
man  is,  the  more  he  bears  with  those  things  which  seem 
to  cross  his  intentions,  because  he  knows  he  grasps  the 
whole  affair,  and  is  sure  of  attaining  the  end  he  proposeth 
to  himself;  yet  as  a  finite  wisdom  can  have  but  a  finite 
patience,  so  an  infinite  wisdom  possesses  an  infinite  pa- 
tience. The  wise  God  intends  to  bring  glory  to  himself, 
and  good  to  some  of  his  creatures,  out  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  in  the  world.  He  beholds  no  ex- 
orbitant afflictions  and  monstrous  actions,  but  what  he 
can  dispose  to  a  good  and  glorious  end,  even  to  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  him ;  and  therefore  doth 
not  presently  fall  u|)on  the  actors,  till  he  hath  wrought 
out  that  temporary  glory  to  himself  and  good  to  his  peo- 
ple which  he  designs.  The  times  of  ignorance  God  winks 
at,  till  he  had  brought  his  Son  into  the  Morld,  and  mani- 
fested his  wisdom  in  redemption,  and  when  this  was  done 
he  presses  men  to  a  speedy  y^epentance ;  that,  as  he  fore- 
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bore  punishing  their  crimes,  in  order  to  the  displaying  of 
Ills  uisdom  in  the  designed  redemption,  so  when  lie  had 
effected  it,  they  must  forbear  any  longer  abusing  his  pa- 
tience. 

4.  Hence  appears  the  immutability  of  God  in  his  de- 
crees.    He  is  not   destitute  of  power  and  strength  to 
change  his  own  purposes  ;  but  his  infinite  perfection  of 
wisdom  is  a  bar  to  his  laying  aside  his  eternal  resolves, 
and  forming  new  ones.     He  resolves  the  end  from  the 
iwainni/io-    and  his  counsel  stands,  Isa.  46.  10.  stands  im- 
moveable,  because  it  is  his  counsel.     It  is  an  impotent 
counsel,  that  is  subject  to  a  daily  thwarting  itself.     In- 
constant  persons  are  accounted  by  men,  destitute  of  a 
due  measure  of  prudence.     If  God  change  his  mind,  it 
is  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse  :  if  for  the  better,  he 
w  as  not  wise  in  his  former  purpose  ;  if  for  the  worse,  he 
is  not  w  ise  in  his  present  resolve.     No  alteration  can.  be 
^vithout  a  reflection  of  weakness  upon  the  former  or  pre- 
sent determination.     God  must  either  cease  to  be  as  wise 
us  he  was  before,    or  be2;in  to   be  wiser  than   he  was 
before  the  change  ;  which  to  thmk  or  imagine  is  to  deny 
a  deity.     If  any  man  change  his  resolution,  he  is  appre- 
hensive of  a  flaw  in  his  former  purpose,  and  finds  an  in- 
convenience in  it,  which  moves  him  to  such  a  change ; 
which  must  be  either  for  want  of  foresight  in  himself,  or 
want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  object  of  his  counsel: 
neither  of  which  can  be  imagined  of  God  without  a  de- 
nial of  the  deity.     No,  there  are  no  blots  and  blemishes 
in  his  purposes  and  promises.     Repentance  indeed  is  an 
act  of  wisdom  in  the  creature  ;  but  it  presupposes  folly 
in  his  former  actions,  which  is  inconsistent  with  infinite 
perfection.     Men  are  often  too  rash  in  promising;  and 
therefore  what  they  promise  in  haste,  they  perform  at  lei- 
sure, or  not  all :    they  consider  not  before  they  vow, 
and  make  after-enquiries,  whether  they  had  best  stand 
to  it. 

The  only  wise  G  od  needs  not  any  after  thought  or  manage- 
ment. As  heis  sovereignly  wise,  he  sees  no  cause  of  reversing 
any  thing,  and  wants  not  expedients  for  his  ow  n  purpose ;  and 
as  he  is  infinitely  powerful,  he  hath  no  superior  to  hinder  hi  m 
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from  executing  his  will,  and  making  his  people  enjoy  the 
effects  of  his  wisdom.  If  he  had  a  recollection  of  thoughts, 
as  man  hath,  and  saw  a  necessity  to  mend  them,  he  were 
not  infinitely  wise  in  his  first  decrees.  As  in  creation,  he 
lookal  back  upon  the  several  pieces  of  that  goodly  frame 
he  had  erected,  and  saw  them  so  exact,  that  he  did  not 
take  up  his  pencil  again  to  mend  any  particle  of  the  first 
draught ;  so  his  promises  are  made  with  such  infinite  w  isdom 
and  judgment,  that  what  he  writes  is  irreversible,  and  for 
ever,  as  the  decrees  of  the  jMedes  and  Persians.  All  the 
words  of  God  are  eternal,  because  they  are  the  births  of 
righteousness  and  judgment,  Has.  2.  19.  He  is  not  of 
a  wavering  and  changeable  character;  if  he  threatens,  he 
wisely  considers  what  he  threatens,  if  he  promises,  he 
w  isely  considers  w  hat  he  promises,  and  therefore  is  imnm- 
table  in  both. 

,5.  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  is  a  fit  object  for  our 
trust  mid  confidence.  For  God  being  infinitely  wise,  when 
he  promises  any  thing,  he  sees  every  thing  which  may 
hinder,  and  every  thing  which  may  promote  the  exe- 
cution of  it ;  so  that  he  cannot  discover  any  thing  af- 
terwards, that  may  move  him  to  take  up  after  thoughts  : 
he  hath  more  wisdom  than  to  promise  any  thing 
which  he  knows  he  cannot  accomplish.  Though  God, 
as  true,  be  the  object  of  our  trust ;  yet  God,  as  wise, 
is  the  foundation  of  our  trust.  We  trust  him  in  his 
promise  ;  the  promise  was  made  by  mercy,  and  it  is  per- 
formed by  truth ;  but  wisdom  conducts  all  means  to  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  There  are  many  men,  whose  ho- 
nesty we  can  confide  in,  but  whose  discretion  we  are  dif- 
fident of;  but  thei'e  is  no  defect  either  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  which  may  scare  us  from  depending  upon  God  in 
our  concerns.  The xvords  (>f  mans  xcisdom  the  apostle  en- 
titles enticing,  1  Cor.  2.  4,  in  opposition  to  the  Avords 
of  God's  xcisdum,  wiiich  are  firm,  stable,  and  undeniable 
demonstrations.  As  the  power  of  God  is  an  encourage- 
ment of  trust,  because  he  is  able  to  effect ;  so  the  wisdom 
of  God  comes  into  the  rank  of  those  attributes  which 
support  our  faith.  To  put  confidence  in  him,  we  must 
be  persuaded,  not  only  that  he  is  ignorant  of  nothing  in 
the  world,  but  that  he  is  wise  to  manage  the  whole  course 
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of  nature,  and  dispose  of  all  iiis  creatures,  for  the 
bringing  his  purposes  and  his  promises  to  their  designed 
})erfection. 

6.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  public  reviexv  of  the 
management  of  the  world,  and  of  a  day  of  judgment.  As  a 
dayof  judgment  may  be  inferred  from  many  attributes  of 
Cjiod;  as  his  sovereignty,  justice,  omniscience,  &c.  so  among 
the  rest  from  this  of  wisdom  How  much  of  this  perfection 
will  lie  veiled  and  obscure,  if  the  sins  of  men  be  not  brought 
to  view,  whereby  the  ordering  the  unrighteous  actions  of 
men,  by  his  directing  and  over-ruling  hand  of  providence, 
in  subserviency  to  his  own  purposes  and  his  people  s  good, 
may  appear  in  all  its  glory  ?  Without  such  a  public  rcr 
view,  this  part  of  wisdom  will  not  be  clearly  visible  ;  how 
those  actions,  which  had  a  vile  foundation  in  the  hearts 
and  designs  of  men,  and  were  formed  there  to  gratify  some 
base  lust,  ambition,  and  covetousness,  &c.  were,  by  a  se- 
cret wisdom  presiding  over  them,  conducted  to  amazing 
cods. 

It  is  a  part  of  divine  wisdom  to  justify  itself,  and  con- 
vince men  of  the  reasonableness  of  its  laws,  and  the  un- 
reasonableness of  their  contradictions  to  it.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  is  an  act  of  justice ;  but  the  convic- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  of  tlie  sentence,  is  an  act  of 
wisdom,  clearing  up  the  righteousness  of  the  proceeding ; 
and  this  precedes,  and  the  other  follows,  to  convince  all 
that  are  ungocllj/,  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,  Jude  15. 
That  \visdom  which  contrived  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that 
justice  which  required  it,  is  concerned  in  righting  the  la^v, 
which  was  enacted  by  it.  The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign 
lawgiver  is  engaged  not  to  see  his  law  vilified  and  tram- 
pled on,  and  exposed  to  the  lusts  and  aftVonts  of  men, 
without  being  concerned  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  it. 
It  would  appear  folly  to  enact  and  publish  it,  if  there 
were  not  a  resolution  to  right  and  execute  it. 

The  wisdom  of  God  can  no  more  associate  iniquity"  and 
liappiness  together,  than  the  justice  of  God  can  separate 
iniquity  from  punishment.  It  would  be  defective,  if 
it  did  always  tamely  bear  the  insolence  of  offenders, 
without  remark  of  their  crimes,  and  a  justification  of  the 
pi^ecept  rebelliously  spurned  at.     He  w^ould  be  unwise,  if 
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he  were  unjust ;  unrighteousness  hath  no  better  a  title  in 
scripture,  than  that  of  folly.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  to 
give  birth  to  those  laws  Avhich  he  will  always  behold  inef- 
fectual, and  neither  vindicate  his  law  by  a  due  execution 
of  the  penalty,  nor  right  his  own  authority,  contemned 
in  the  violation  of  his  law,  by  just  revenge.  Besides, 
■what  wisdom  would  it  be  for  the  Sovereign  Judge,  to  lod»e 
such  an  advocate  for  himself  as  conscience,  in  the  soul  of 
man,  if  it  should  be  always  found  speaking,  and  at 
length  be  found  false  in  all  that  it  speaks  ?  There  is  there- 
fore an  apparent  prospect  of  the  day  of  account,  from 
the  consideration  of  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, 

7.  Hence  we  have  a  ground  for  a  mighty  reverence  and 
veneration  of  the  divine  Majesty.  Who  can  contem- 
plate the  sparklings  of  this  perfection  in  the  variety  ol  the 
works  of  his  hands,  and  the  exact  government  of  all  his 
creatures,  without  raised  admiration  of  the  excellency  of 
his  being,  and  falling  in  reverence  before  so  great  a  being? 
Can  we  behold  so  great  a  mass  of  matter,  digested  into 
several  forms,  so  exact  an  harmony  and  temperament  in 
all  the  creatures,  the  proportions  of  numbers  and  mea- 
sures, and  one  creature  answering  the  ends  and  designs  of 
another,  the  distinct  beauties  of  all,  the  perpetual  motion 
of  all  things  without  checking  one  another ;  the  variety 
of  the  nature  of  things,  and  all  acting  according  to  their 
nature  with  an  admirable  agreement ;  and  all  together  like 
different  strings  upon  an  instrument,  emitting  divers  sounds, 
but  all  reduced  to  order  in  one  delightful  lesson.  I  say,  can 
we  behold  all  this  without  admiring  and  adoring  the  divine 
wisdom  which  appears  in  all  ? 

And  from  the  consideration  of  this,  let  us  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  his  wisdom  in  redemption  ;  in  reconci- 
ling divided  interests,  untying  hard  knots,  drawing  one 
contrary  out  of  another  ;  and  we  must  needs  ac- 
knowledge that  the  wisdom  of  all  the  men  on  earth, 
and  angels  in  heaven,  is  worse  than  nothing,  and  vanity 
in  comparison  of  this  vast  ocean.  And  as  we  have  a 
greater  esteem  for  those  that  invent  some  excellent  arti- 
ficial engines ;  what  reverence  ought  we  to  have  for  him 
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tliat  hath  stamped  an  inimitable  wisdom  upon  all  his 
works  ?  Nature  orders  us  to  give  honour  to  our  supe- 
riors in  knowledge,  and  confide  in  their  counsels  ;  but 
none  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  much  as  God,  since  none 
equals  him  in  wisdom. 

8.  If  God  be  infinitely  wise,  it  shews  us  the  necessity 
of  our  address  to  him,  and  invocation  of  his  name.     We 
are  subject  to  mistakes,  and  often  overseen ;  we  are  not 
able  rightly  to   counsel  ourselves.      In   some  cases   all 
creatures  are  too  short-sighted  to  apprehend  them,  and 
too  ignorant  to  ^ive  advice  proper  for  them,  and  to  con- 
trive remedies  lor  their  ease ;  but  the  Lord  is  great  ift 
counsel,  and  mighty  in  working,  Jer.  32.  19  ;  great  in 
counsel  to  advise  us,  mighty  in  working  to  assist  us.    We 
know  not  how  to  effect  a  design,  or  prevent  an  expected 
evil.     We  have  an  infinite  wisdom  to  go  to,  that  is  every 
way  skilful  to  manage  any  business  w-e  desire,  to  avert 
any  evil  we  fear,   to  accomplish  any  thing  we  commit 
into  his  hands.     W^hen  we  know  not  what  to  resolve,  he 
hath  counsel  to  guide  us,  Psal.  73.  24.     He  is  not  more 
powerful  to  effect  what  is  needful,   than  wise  to  direct 
what  is  fitting.     All  men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of 
God,  as  one  man  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  other 
men,  and  will  not  do  any  thing  without  advice ;  and  he 
that  takes  advice,  deserves  the  title  of  a  wise  man,  as 
well  as  he  that  gives  advice.     But  no  man  needs  so  much 
the  advice  of  another  man,  as  all  men  need  the  counsel 
and  assistance  of  God:  neither  is  any  man's  wit  and  wis- 
dom so  far  inferior  to  the  prudence  and  ability  of  an 
angel,  as   the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  man   and  the  most 
sharp-sighted  angel,  is  inferior  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God.     W^e  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  go  to 
the  fountain,  and  not  content  ourselves  w  ith  the  streams  ; 
to  beg  advice  from  a  wisdom  that  is  infinite  and  infallible, 
rather  than  from  that  which  is  finite  and  fallible. 

If  wisdom  be  the  perfection  of  the  divine  Majesty,  we 
may  further  infer,  how  prodigious  is  the  guilt  of  that  con- 
tempt with  which  it  is  treated  in  the  world. 

All  sin  strikes  at  this  attribute,  and  is  in  one  part  or 
other  a  degrading  of  it :  the  first  sin  directed  its  venom. 
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against  this.  As  the  devils  endeavoured  to  equal  their 
Creator  in  power ;  so  man  endeavoured  to  equal  him  in 
^\  isdoni  :  both  indeed  scorned  to  be  ruled  by  his  order ; 
but  man  evidently  exalted  himself  against  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  aspired  to  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  infinite 
knowledge :  would  not  let  him  be  the  o)i/i/  zcise  God,  but 
cherished  an  ambition  to  be  his  partner.  Just  as  if  a 
beam  were  able  to  imagine,  it  might  be  as  bright  as  the 
sun ;  or  a  spark  as  full  fraught  with  heat,  as  the  whole 
element  of  fire.  Man  would  not  submit  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  prohibition  of  one  single  fruit  in 
the  garden,  when  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  authority^ 
he  might  have  granted  him  only  the  use  of  one.  Ail 
presumptuous  sins  are  of  this  nature,  they  are  therefore 
called  reproaches  of  God,  the  soul  that  doth  ought  pre- 
mmptuouslii,  rtproachdh  the  Lord,  Numb.  1.5.  30.  All 
reproaches  are  either  for  natural,  moral,  or  intellectual 
defects.  All  reproaches  of  God,  must  imply  either 
weakness  or  unrighteousness  in  (iod.  If  unrighteous- 
ness, his  holiness  is  denied ;  if  weakness,  his  wisdom  is 
blemished.     All  sin  strikes  at  this  perfection  two  ways. 

1.  As  it  dejaccth  the  wise  workmanship  of  God. 
Every  sin  is  a  deforming  and  blemishing  our  own  souls, 
which,  as  they  are  the  prime  creatures  in  the  lower  world, 
so  they  have  gieater  characters  of  divine  wisdom  in  the 
fabric  of  them :  but  this  image  of  God  is  ruined  and 
broken  by  sin.  Though  the  spoiling  of  it  be  a  scorn  of 
his  holiness,  it  is  also  an  aflVont  to  his  wisdom ;  for 
though  his  power  was  the  cause  of  the  production  of  so 
fair  a  piece,  yet  his  wisdom  was  the  guide  of  his  power^ 
and  his  holiness  the  pattern  whereby  lie  wrought  it :  his 
power  effected  it,  and  his  holiness  was  exemplified  in  it, 
but  his  wisdom  contrived  it.  If  a  man  had  a  curious 
clock  or  watch,  the  framing  of  which  had  cost  him  many 
years  pains  and  the  strength  of  his  skill;  for  another, 
after  he  had  seen  and  considered  it,  to  trample  upon  it, 
and  crush  it  in  pieces,  would  argue  contempt  of  the  arti- 
ficer's skill.  God  hath  shewn  infinite  art  in  the  creation 
of  man  ;  but  sin  unbeautifies  man,  and  deprives  him  of 
his  excellency,     It  obliterates  the  image  of  God  stamped 
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by  divine  wisdom,  as  though  it  were  an  object  only  of 
scorn  and  contempt.  The  sinner  in  every  sin  acts,  as  if 
he  intended  to  put  liimself  in  a  better  posture,  and  in  a 
fairer  dress,  than  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  put  him  by 
creation. 

2.  In  the  sUshtinir  his  Icttvs.  The  laws  of  God  are 
highly  rational ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the 
divine  understanding,  wherein  there  is  no  obscurity,  and 
no  defect.  As  his  understanding  apprehends  all  things 
in  their  true  reason ;  so  his  will  enjoins  all  things  for 
worthy  and  wise  ends  :  his  laws  are  contrived  by  his  wis- 
dom for  the  happiness  of  man,  whose  happiness,  and  the 
methods  to  it,  he  understands  better  than  men  or  angels 
can  do.  His  laws  being  the  orders  of  the  wisest  under- 
standing, every  breach  of  his  law  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
his  wisdom.  All  human  laws,  though  they  are  enforced 
by  sovereign  authority  :  yet  they  are,  or  ought  to  be  in 
the  composing  of  them,  founded  upon  reason,  and  should 
be  particular  applications  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  this  or 
that  particular  emergency.  The  laws  of  God  then,  who 
is  summa  ratio,  are  the  birth  of  the  truest  reason  ;  though 
the  reason  of  every  one  of  them  may  not  be  so  clear 
to  us. 

Every  law,  though  it  consists  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet 
doth  presuppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  The  act 
of  the  divine  understanding  in  framing  the  law,  must  be 
supposed  to  precede  the  act  of  his  will,  in  commanding 
the  observance  of  that  law.  So  every  sin  against  the 
law,  is  not  only  against  the  will  of  God  commanding,  but 
the  reason  of  God  contriving  ;  and  a  cleaving  to  our  own 
reason,  rather  than  the  understanding  or  mind  of  God  : 
as  if  God  had  mistaken  in  making  his  law,  and  we  had 
more  understanding  to  frame  a  better,  and  more  con- 
ducing to  our  happiness  :  as  if  God  were  not  wise  enough 
to  govern  us,  and  prescribe  what  we  should  do,  and  what 
we  should  avoid ;  as  if  he  designed  not  our  welfare,  but 
our  misfortune. 

Whereas  the  precepts  of  God  are  not  tyrannical  edicts, 
or  acts  of  mere  will,  but  the  fruits  of  counsel ;  and  there- 
fore every  breach  of  them  is  a  real  declamation  against 
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liis  discreiion  and  judgment,  and  preferring  our  own  ima- 
ginations, or  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  as  our  rule, 
before  the  results  of  divine  counsel :  while  we  acknow- 
ledge him  wise  in  our  opinion,  we  pronounce  him  foolish 
by  our  practice;  and  when  instead  of  being  guided  by 
him,  we,  will  guide  ourselves.  No  man  will  question, 
but  it  is  a  controuling  divine  wisdom,  to  make  altera- 
tions iri  his  precepts ;  dogmatically,  either  to  add  souic 
of  their  own,  or  expunge  any  of  his  :  and  is  it  not  a  crime 
of  the  like  reflection  to  alter  them  practically  ?  Wlien  we 
will  observe  one  part  of  the  law,  and  not  another  part ; 
but  pick  and  choose  where  we  please  ourselves,  as 
our  humours  and  carnal  interests  prompt  us.  It  is  to  - 
charge  that  part  of  the  law  ^^  ith  folly,  to  which  we  refuse 
conformity. 

The  more  cunning  any  man  is  in  sin,  the  more  his  sin  . 
is  aaainst  divine  wisdom,  as  if  he  thouiiht  to  out-wit 
God.  He  that  receives  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  , 
testimoiy  of  Christ,  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  truey 
John  3.  33.  By  the  like  strength  of  argument  it  will 
undeniably  follow,  that  he  that  refuseth  obedience  to  his  ^ 
precepts,  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  foolish.  Were  they  . 
not  rational,  God  would  not  enjoin  them;  and  if  they 
are  rational,  we  are  enemies  to  infinite  wisdom,  by  not 
complying  with  them.  If  infiijite  prudence  hath  made 
the  law,  why  is  not  every  part  of  it  observed ;  if  it  were 
not  made  with  the  best  wisdom,  why  is  any  part  of  it 
observed?  If  the  defacing  his  image  be  any  sin,  as 
defaming  his  wisdom  in  creation ;  the  breaking  his  law 
is  no  less  a  sin,  as  disgracing  his  Avisdom  in  his  admimis- 
tration.  It  is  upon  this  account  likely,  that  the  scrip- 
ture so  often  counts  sinners  fools,  since  it  is  certainly  in- 
excusable folly  to  contradict  undeniable  and  infallible 
wisdom  ;  yet  this  is  done  in  the  least  sin  ;  and  as  lie  that 
breaks  one  tittle  of  the  laiv,  is  deservedly  counted  gniltif 
of  tlie  breach  of  the  xchole,  James  2.  10,  so  he  that 
despiseth  the  least  stamp  of  wisdom  in  the  minutest  part 
of  the  law,  is  deservedly  counted  as  a  contemner  of  it, 
in  the  frame  of  the  whole  statute  book.  But  in  particu- 
lar, the  wisdom  of  God  is  aftronted  and  invaded, 
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1.  By  introducing  7}ezv  rules  and  modes  of  worship, 
different  from  divine  institutions.  Is  not  this  a  manifest 
reflection  on  this  perfection  of  God,  as  though  he  had 
not  been  wise  enough  to  provide  for  his  own  honour,  and 
model  his  own  service ;  but  stood  in  need  of  our  direc- 
tions, and  the  caprichios  of  our  brains?  Some  have 
observed,  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  in  worship  to  do  wiiat 
we  should  not,  than  omit  what  we  should  perform.  The 
one  seems  to  be  out  of  weakness,  because  of  the  high 
exactness  of  the  law ;  and  the  other  out  of  impudence, 
accusing  the  wisdom  of  God  of  imperfection,  and  con- 
troulincr  it  in  its  institutions.  At  best,  it  seems  to  be 
an  imputation  of  human  bashfulness  to  the  supreme 
Sovereign  ;  as  if  he  had  been  ashamed  to  prescribe  all 
that  was  necessary  to  his  own  honour,  but  had  left  some- 
thing to  the  ingenuity  and  gratitude  of  men. 

Man  has,  ever  since  the  foolish  conceit  of  his  old  ances- 
tor Adam,  presumed  he  could  be  as  wise  as  God ;  and 
if  he  who  was  created  upright  entertained  such  conceits, 
much  more  does  man  now  under  a  mass  of  corruption, 
so  capable  to  foment  them.  This  hath  been  the  continual 
practice  of  men  ;  not  so  much  to  reject  what  once  they 
had  received  as  divine,  but  to  add  something  of  their  own 
inventions  to  it.  The  Heathens  renounced  not  the  sacri- 
ficing of  beasts  for  the  expiation  of  their  offences  (which 
the  old  world  had  received  by  tradition  from  Adam,  and 
the  new  world,  after  the  deluge,  from  Noah.)  But  they 
had  blended  that  tradition  with  rites  of  their  own,  and 
offered  creatures  unclean  in  themselves,  and  not  fit  to  be 
oflfered  to  an  infinitely  pure  being;  for  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean,  was  as  ancient  as  Noah,  Gen.  8. 
20,  yea  before,  Gen.  7.  2. 

So  the  Jews  did  not  discard  what  they  had  received 
from  God,  as  circumcision,  the  passover,  and  sacrificed  ; 
but  they  would  mix  heathenish  rites  with  the  ceremonies 
of  divine  ordination,  and  practice  things  which  he  had 
not  commanded,  as  well  as  things  which  he  had  enjoined 
them.  And  therefore  it  is  observable,  that  when  God 
taxes  them  with  this  sin  ;  he  does  not  say,  tliey  brought 
in  those  things  which  he  had  forbidden  into  his  worship ; 

VOL.  II.  u 
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but  those  tkings  wjiich  he  had  not  commanded,  and  had 
<nven  no  order  for,  to  intimate,  that  they  were  not  to 
move  a  step  without  liig .  rule,  Jer.  7.  31,  and  Levit. 
10,  1,  "so  charging  them. ^yith  impudence  and  rashness  in 
adding  something  of  their  own,  after  he  had  revealed  to 
them  the  manner  of  his  service,  as  if  they  were  as  wise 
as  God.  So  foath  is  man  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  divine  understanding,  and  be  sensible  of  his  own 
ignorance. 

'So  after  divulging  the  gospel,  the  corrupters  of  religion 
did  not  immediately  depart  from  it,  they  preserved  its 
ifislitutions,  but  painted  and  patched  them  up  with  pagan 
ceremonies ;  and  imposed  their  own  dreams  with  as  much 
force  as  the  revelations  of  God.     Thus  hath  the  papacy 
turned  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  into  pagan   pomp, 
and  religion  into  politics ;  and  raised  the  ceremonial  law 
out  of  the  grave,  after  the  wisdom  of  God  had  rung  her 
knell,  and  honourably  interred  her;    and  sheltered  the 
heathenish  superstitions  in  christian  temples,    after  the 
power   of  the  gospel  had  chased  them  with   all  their 
trumpery,    from    their    ancient    habitations.      Whence 
should  this  proceed,  but  from  a  partial  atheism,  and  a 
mean  conceit  of  the  divine  wisdom  ?     As  though  God 
had  not  understanding  enough  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
his  own  worship ;  and  not  Avisdom  enough  to  support  it, 
without  the  aid  of  human  prudence. 
,  Human  prudence  is  too  low  to  parallel  divine  wisdom  ; 
and  an  incompetent  judge  of  what  is  fit  for  an  infinite 
majesty.     This  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the  ridiculous  and 
senseless  rites  among  the  Heathens ;  and  the  cruel  and 
devilish  ones,    derived  from   them  by  the  Jews.    What 
work  will  human  wisdom  make  witli  divine  worship,  when 
it  will  presume  to  be  the  director  of  it,  as  a  mate  witli 
the  wisdom  'of  God  ?     Whence  will  it  take  its  measures, 
but  from  sense,  humour,  and  fancy  ?     As  though  what 
i^  grateful  and  comely  to  a  depraved  reason,   were  as 
beautiful  to   an  unspotted  and  infinite  mind.     Do  not 
such  tell  the  world,    that  they  were  of  God's  cabinet 
counsel,,  since  they  will  take  upon,  them  to  judge,    as 
well  as  God,  what  is  well  pleasing  to  him?     Where  will 
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it  have  the  humiHty  to  stop,  if  it  hath  the  presumplioii 
to  add  any  one  thing  to  revealed  modes  of  worship  ;  how 
did  God  tax  the  Israehtes  with  making  idols  according 
to  their  own  imderstandin<>;?  Has.  13.  2,  imaiiininn  their 
own  understandmgs  to  be  of  a  finer  make,  and  of  a  more 
perfect  mould  than  their  Creator's  ;  and  that  they  liad 
fetched  more  light  from  the  chaos  of  their  own  minds, 
than  God  had  from  eternity  in  his  own  nature?  How 
slight  will  the  excuse  be,  God  hath  not  forbidden  this, 
or  that,  when  God  shall  silence  men  with  the  question, 
where  or  when  did  I  command  this  or  that  ?  There  was 
no  addition  to  be  made  under  the  law  to  the  meanest 
instrument  God  had  appointed  in  his  service.  The 
sacred  perfume  was  not  to  have  one  ingredient  more  put 
into  it,  that  what  God  had  prescribed  in  the  composi- 
tion ;  nor  was  any  man  upon  pain  of  death  to  imitate 
it;  nor  would  God  endure,  that  sacrifices  should  be  con- 
sumed with  any  other  fire,  than  that  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  So  tender  is  God  of  any  invasions  of  his 
wisdom  and  authority.  In  all  things  of  this  nature, 
whatsoever  volnntari/  hinnility  and  respect  to  God  they 
may  be  disguised  with,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  Jleshly 
wi/?f/ against  infinite  understanding,  Co/6>5.  2.   18. 

Such  mixtures  have  not  been  blessed  by  God  :  as  God 
never  prospered  the  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  creatures 
to  form  and  multiply  a  new  species,  as  being  a  dissatis- 
faction with  his  wisdom  as  Creator ;  so  he  does  not 
prosper  mixtures  in  worship,  as  being  a  conspiracy 
against  his  wisdom  as  a  law-giver.  *  The  destruction  of 
the  Jews  was  judged  by  some  of  their  doctors  to  be  for 
preferring  human  ti'aditions  before  the  written  word; 
which  they  ground  on,  Their  fear  of  me  was  taught  by 
the  precepts  of  men,  Tsa.  29.  33.  The  injunctions  of 
men  were  the  rule  of  their  worship  and  not  the  prescripts 
of  my  law.  To  conclude,  such  as  make  alterations  in 
religion  different  fi'om  the  first  institution,  are  intolerable 
busy-bodies,  that  will  not  let  God  alone  with  his  own 

. '  *         "''    ■ 

*  Vaisiu.  The  Talmud  takes  notice  that  the  court  of  Bethany  was  wasted 
three  years  before  Jerusalem,  because  they  preferred  their  own  words  be- 
fore the  words  of  the  law, 
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affairs.     Vain  man  would  be  wiser  than  his  maker,  and 
be  dabbling  in  that  which  is  his  sole  prerogative. 

2.  In  neglecting  means  instituted  by  God.  Wlicn  men 
have  risings  of  heart  against  God's  ordinances,  they  reject 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord  aga'mst  thanselves,  or  in  thein- 
sekes,  Luke  7-  30,  »/^/r»y<7av.  Tliey  disannulled  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  the  spring  of  his  ordinances :  all  neglects 
are  disregards  of  divine  prescriptions,  as  impertinent  and 
unavailable  to  that  end  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
and  as  not  being  suited  to  the  common  dictates  of  reason ; 
sometimes  out  of  a  voluntary  humility,  such  as  Peter's 
was,  when  he  denied  Christ's  condescension  to  wash  his 
feet,  John  13.  8,  and  thereby  judged  of  the  comeliness 
of  his  master's  intention  and  action.  Such  as  continually 
neglect  the  great  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  out  of  a 
sense  of  unworthiness,  are  in  the  same  rank  with  Peter, 
and  doy  as  well  as  he,  fall  under  the  blame  and  reproof 
of  Christ. 

Men  would  be  saved,  and  use  the  means,  but  either 
means  of  their  own  appointment  or  not  all  the  means  of 
God's  orderino;. *  Ihev  would  have  God's  wisdom  and 
will  condescend  to  theirs,  and  not  theirs  conformed  to 
God.  As  if  our  blind  judgments  were  fittest  to  make  the 
election  of  the  paths  to  happiness.  Like  Naaman,  who 
when  he  was  ordered  by  the  prophet  for  the  cure  of  his 
leprosy  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  would  be  the 
prophet's  director,  and  have  him  touch  him  with  hi& 
hand  :  as  if  a  patient  sick  of  a  desperate  disease,  should 
prescribe  to  his  skilful  physician  what  remedies  he  should 
order  for  his  cure,  and  make  his  own  infirm  reason,  or 
his  gust  and  pafate,  the  rule,  rather  than  the  physician's 
skill. 

Men's  inquiries  are,  H^4to  will  shew  us  any  good? 
They  rather  fasten  upon  any  means  than  what  God  hath 
ordained.  fWe  invert  the  order  divine  wisdom  hath 
established,  when  we  would  liave  God  save  us  in  our  own 
way,  not  his.  It  is  the  same  thing,  as  if  we  would  have 
God  nourish  as  without  bread,   and  cure  our  diseases 

•  Tout.  Medit.  part.  3.  p.  866.       Durant.  de  Tent.  p.  408,  404. 
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without  medicines,  and  increase  our  wealth  without  our 
industry,  and  cherish  our  souls  without  his  word  and 
ordinances.  It  is  to  demand  of  liim  an  alteration  of 
Jiis  methods,  and  a  separation  of  that  vvliich  he  hath  by 
his  eternal  judgment  joined  together.  'J'herefore  for  a 
man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him  when  he  will  not  use  the 
means  he  hatli  appointed  for  salvation,  wlien  he  slights 
the  word,  which  is  the  instrument  of  salvation,  is  a  con- 
tempt of  the  wisdom  of  divine  institutions. 

Also  in  omissions  of  prayer;  when  we  consult  not 
with  God  upon  emergent  occasions,  we  trust  uiore  to 
our  own  wisdom  than  God's,  and  imply  that  we  stand 
not  in  need  of  his  conduct,  but  have  ability  to  direct 
ourselves,  and  accomplish  our  ends  without  his  guidance. 
Not  seeking  God  is  by  the  prophet  taxed  as  a  reflection 
upon  this  perfection  of  God,  Thei)  look  not  to  the  hoiy  one 
(^Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord,  S^c.  Isa.  31.  1,  2. 
And  the  like  charge  he  brings  against  them,  thei/  aj^e 
gone  up  to  Assyria,  a  wild  ass  alone  by  himself,  not  con- 
sulting God,  Hos.  8.  9. 

3.  In  censuring  God's  revelations  and  actions,  if  they 
be  not  according  to  our  schemes.  When  we  will  not 
submit  to  his  plain  will,  without  penetrating  into  the 
unrevealed  reason  of  it,  nor  adore  his  counsels  without 
controuling  them ;  as  if  we  could  correct  both  law  and 
gospel,  and  frame  a  better  method  of  redemption  than 
that  of  God^s  contriving.  Thus  men  slighted  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  gospel,  because  it  did  not  agree  with  that 
philosophical  wisdom  and  reason  they  had  derived  by 
education  from  their  masters,  contrary  to  their  practice  in 
their  superstitious  worship ;  where  the  oracles  they  thought 
divine  were  entertained  with  reverence,  not  with  dispute; 
and  though  ambiguous  were  not  counted  ridiculous  by 
the  worshipper,  1  Cor.  L  21,  22.  How  foolish  is  man 
in  this,  wherein  he  would  be  accounted  wise  ?  Adam 
in  innocence  was  unfit  to  controul  the  doctrine  of  God 
when  the  eye  of  his  reason  was  clear ;  and  much  more 
are  we  since  the  depravation  of  our  nature.  The 
revelations  of  God  tower  above  reason  in  its  purity ; 
and  much  more  above  reason  in  its  depravity  and  earthi' 
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ness.  The  rays  of  divine  wisdom  are  too  bright  for  our 
human  understandings,  much  more  for  our  sinful  under- 
standings. It  is  base  to  set  up  reason,  a  finite  principle, 
against  an  infinite  wisdom ;  much  baser  to  set  up  a 
de})raved  and  purblind  reason,  against  an  all-seeing  and 
holy  wisdom.  If  we  would  have  a  reason  for  all  that 
God  speaks,  and  all  that  God  acts,  our  wisdom  must 
become  infinite  as  his,  or  his  wisdom  become  finite  as 
ours. 

All  tlie  censures  of  God's  revelations  arise  from  some 
prejudicate  opinions,  or  traditional  maxims  that  have 
enthroned  themselves  in  our  minds,  which  are  made  the 
standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  things  of  God,  and 
receive  or  reject  them  as  they  agree  with,  or  dissent  fmm, 
those  principles,  Coloss.  2.  8.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
philosophers,  in  the  primitive  times  Mere  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  gospel :  and  the  contemj)t  of  divine  wis- 
dom, in  making  reason  the  supreme  judge  of  divine 
revelation,  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  heresies  in  all 
ages,  springing  up  in  the  church,  and  especially  of  that 
Socinianism,  that  daily  insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  of 
men.  This  is  a  wrong  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  He  that 
censures  the  words  or  actions  of  another  implies  that  he 
is,  in  his  censure,  wiser  than  the  person  censured  by 
him.  It  is  as  insupportable  to  determine  the  truth  of  God's 
plain  dictates  by  our  reason,  as  it  is  to  measure  the  suita- 
bleness or  unsuitableness  of  his  actions  by  the  humour  of 
our  will.  We  may  sooner  think  to  span  the  sun,  or  grasp  a 
star,  or  sec  a  gnat  swallow  a  leviathan,  than  fully  understand 
the  counsels  of  eternity.  To  this  we  may  refer  too  curious 
enquiries  into  divine  methods,  and  intruding  into  those 
things  zvhich  are  not  revealed,  Coloss.  C.  18.  It  is  to 
affect  a  wisdom  equal  with  God,  and  an  ambition  to  be 
of  his  cabinet-counsel.  We  are  not  content  to  be  crea- 
tures, that  is,  to  be  every  way  below  God,  below  him  in 
widom  as  well  as  power. 

4.  In  prescribing  God's  method  of  acting.  When  we 
pray  for  a  thing  without  due  submission  to  God's  will; 
as  if  we  were  his  counsellors,  yea  his  tutors,  and  not  his 
subjects,  and  God  were  bound  to  follow  our  humours, 
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und  be  swayed  according  to  tlie  judgment  of  our  igno- 
rance ;  wlien  we  would  liave  such  a  mercy  which  God  tliinks 
not  fit  to  give,  or  have  it  in  this  method,  which  God 
designs  to  convey  through  another  channel.  Thus  we 
would  have  the  only  wise  God  take  his  measures  from 
our  passions :  such  a  controuling  of  God  was  Jonah's 
anger  about  a  gourd,  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly, 
and  he  was  very  angry,  Jonah  3.  10.  We  would  direct 
him  how  to  dispose  of  us;  as  though  he  that  had  infinite 
wisdom  to  contrive  and  rear  the  excellent  fabric  of  the 
world  had  not  wisdom  enough,  without  our  discretion,  to 
place  us  in  a  sphere  proper  for  his  own  ends,  and  the  use 
he  intends  us  in  the  universe.  All  the  speeches  of  men, 
such  as  "  Would  I  had  been  in  such  an  office,  had  such 
a  charge :  would  I  had  such  a  mercy,  in  such  a 
method  or  by  such  instruments,"  all  such  speeches  are- 
intrenchments  upon  God's  wise  disposal  of  affairs.    , 

This  imposing  upon  God  is  'a  hellish  disposition,  and 
in  hell  we  find  it.  The  rich  man  in  hell,  that  pretends 
some  charity  for  his  brethren  on  earth,  would  direct  God 
a  way  to  prevent  their  ruin,  by  sending  one  from  the 
dead  to  teach  them,  as  a  more  effectual  means  than  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  Luke  16.  29,  30.  It  is  a  temper  also 
to  be  found  on  earth ;  what  else  was  the  language  of 
Saul's  saving  the  Amalekites'  cattle  against  the  plain 
command  of  God,  1  Sam.  15.  15.  As  if  God  in  his 
fury  had  overshot  himself,  and  overlooked  his  altar,  in- 
depriving  it  of  so  great  a  booty  for  its  service :  as  if  it 
were  an  unwise  thing  in  God  to  lose  the  prey  of  so  many 
stately  cattle,  that  might  make  the  altar  smoke  with  their 
entrails,  and  serve  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  and 
therefore  he  would  rectify  that  which  he  thought  to  be 
an  oversight  in  God,  and  so  magnifies  his  own  prudence 
and  discretion  above  the  divine.  We  will  not  let  God 
act  as  he  thinks  fit,  but  will  be  directing  him  and  teach- 
ing him  knowledge.  Job  21.  22.  As  if  God  were  a 
statue, ,  an  idol  that  had  eyes  and  saw  not,  hands  but 
acted  not ;  and  could  be  turned,  as  an  image  may  be,  to 
what  quarter  of  the  heaven  we  please.  The  wisdom  of 
God  is  ynbiassed ;  he  orders  notliins;  but  what  is  fittest  for 
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his  end,  and  we  would  have  our  shallow  minds  the  bias 
of  God  s  acting.  And  will  not  God  resent  such  an  in- 
dignity, as  a  reflection  upon  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his 
authoiity,  when  we  intimate  that  we  have  better  heads 
than  he,  and  that  he  comes  short  of  us  in  understanding? 

5.  In  murmuring  and  impatience.  One  demands  a 
reason  why  he  hath  this  or  that  cross?  Why  he  hath 
been  deprived  of  such  a  comfort,  lost  such  a  venture, 
languishes  under  such  a  sickness,  is  tormented  with  such 
pains,  oppressed  by  tyrannical  neighbours,  is  unsuccess- 
fill  in  such  designs?  In  these  and  such  like  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  questioned  and  defamed.  All  impatience  is 
a  suspicion,  if  not  condemnation,  of  the  prudence  of 
God's  methods,  and  would  make  human  feebleness  and 
folly  the  rule  of  God's  dealing  with  his  creatures.  This 
is  presuming  to  instruct  God,  and  reproving  him  for  un- 
reasonableness in  his  proceedings,  when  his  dealings  with 
us  do  not  exactly  answer  our  fancies  and  wishes ;  as  if 
God,  who  made  the  world  in  wisdom,  wanted  skill  for  the 
management  of  his  creatures  in  it.  Shall  he  that  contends 
with  the  Almighty  instruct  him  ?  He  that  reproreth  God, 
let  him  answer  it.  Job  40.  2.  We  that  are  not  wise  enough 
to  kno^v'  ourselves,  and  what  is  needful  for  us,  presume  to 
have  wit  enough  to  guide  God  in  his  dealing  witli  us.  The 
wisdom  of  God  rendered  Job  more  useful  to  the  world  by 
his  afflictions,  in  making  him  a  pattern  of  patience,  than 
if  he  had  continued  him  in  a  confluence  of  all  worldly 
comforts,  wherein  he  had  been  beneficial  only  in  com- 
municating his  morsels  to  his  poor  neighbours.  AH  mur- 
muring is  charging  eiTor  upon  unerring  wisdom. 

6.  In  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  No  proud  man 
but  sets  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  God,  Ezek.  28.  2,  3. 
The  wisdom  of  God  hath  given  to  men  divers  offices,  and 
set  them  in  divers  places ;  some  have  more  honourable 
charges,  some  meaner.  Not  to  give  that  respect  their 
offices  and  places  call  for,  is  to  quarrel  with  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  overturn  the  rank  and  order  wherein  he 
hath  placed  things.  It  is  unfit  we  should  affront  God  in 
the  dispos^il  of  his  creatures,  and  intimate  to  him  by  our 
carriage,  that  he  had  done  more  wisely  in  placing  ano- 
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iher,  and  that  he  hath  done  foolishly  in  placing  this  or 
that  man  in  such  a  charge.  Sometimes  men  are  unwor- 
tliy  the  place  they  fill ;  they  may  be  set  there  in  judg- 
ment to  themselves  and  others.  But  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  his  management  of  things,  is  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
garded. It  is  infringing  the  wisdom  of  God,  when  we  have 
a  vain  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  are  blind  to  others.  VVlien 
we  think  ourselves  monarchs,  and  treat  others  as  worms  in 
comparison  of  ourselves.  He  who  would  reduce  all  things 
to  his  own  honour,  perverts  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
would  constitute  another  order  than  what  the  m  isdom  of 
God  hath  established ;  and  move  them  to  an  end  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  God,  and  charges  God  with 
want  of  discretion  and  skill. 

7.  Distrust  of  GocCs  promise  is  an  impeachment  of 
his  wisdom.  A  secret  reviling  of  it,  as  if  he  had  not 
taken  due  consideration  before  he  passed  his  word  ;  or  a 
suspicion  of  his  power  as  if  he  could  not  accomplish  his 
word.  We  trust  the  physician's  skill  with  our  bodies,  and 
the  lawyer's  counsel  with  our  estates ;  but  are  loath  to  rely 
upon  God  for  the  concerns  of  our  lives.  If  he  be  wise  to 
dispose  of  us,  why  do  we  distrust  him?  If  we  distrust 
him,  why  do  we  embrace  an  opinion  of  his  Avisdom  ? 

Unbelief  also  is  a  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  the  gospel,  &c.  but  that  I  have  already  handled  in  a 
discourse  of  the  nature  on  unbelief. 

Finally,  If  God  hath  an  infinite  wisdom,  to  conduct  us 
in  our  affairs,  rectify  us  in  our  mistakes,  and  assist  us 
in  our  straits,  we  have,  in  that  wisdom,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  cow/br/.  It  is  an  inestimable  privilege  to  have 
a  God  in  covenant  wdth  us ;  so  wise  to  communicate  all 
good,  and  to  prevent  all  evil ;  who  hath  infinite  w  ays  to 
bring  to  pass  his  gracious  intentions  towards  us.  Hozo 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments^  and  his  waifs  past  finding 
out ;  Rom.  11.  33.  His  judgment  or  decrees  are  incom- 
prehensibly wise,  and  the  ways  of  effecting  them,  are  as 
wise  as  his  resolves  effected  by  them.  We  can  as  litde 
search  into  his  methods  of  acting,  as  we  can  into  his  wis- 
dom of  resolving ;  both  his  judgments  and  ways  are  un- 
searchable. 
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1 .  Comfort  in  ail  straits  and  qffiictiom.  There  is  a 
wisdom  in  inflicting  them,  and  a  wisdom  in  removing  them. 
He  is  wise  to  suit  his  medicines  to  the  humour  of  our 
disease,  though  he  does  not  to  the  humour  of  our  wills ; 
he  cannot  mistake  the  nature  of  our  distemper,  or  the  virtue 
of  his  own  remedy.  Like  a  skilful  physician,  he  sometimes 
prescribes  bitter  potions,  and  sometimes  cheering  coidials, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  malady  and  necessity  of 
the  patient,  to  reduce  him  to  health.  As  nothing  comes 
from  him  but  what  is  for  our  good,  so  nothing  is  acted 
by  him  in  a  rash  and  temerarious  way.  His  wisdom  is 
as  infinite  as  his  goodness  ;  and  as  exact  in  managing  as 
his  goodness  is  plentiful  in  streaming  out  to  us.  He  un- 
derstands our  griefs,  weighs  our  necessities,  and  no  re- 
medies are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  contrivance.  When 
our  feeble  wits  are  bewildered  in  a  maze,  and  at  the  end 
of  their  line  for  relief,  the  remedies  unknown  to  us,  are 
not  unknown  to  God.  When  we  know  not  how  to  pre- 
vent a  danger,  the  wise  God  hath  a  thousand  blocks  to 
lay  in  the  way.  When  we  know  not  how  to  free  ourselves 
from  an  oppressive  evil,  he  hath  a  thousand  ways  of  re- 
lief. 

He  knows  how  to  time  our  crosses,  and  his  own  bles- 
sings. The  heart  of  a  wise  God,  as  well  as  the  heart  of 
a  w  ise  man,  discerns  both  time  and  judgment^  Eccles.  8. 5. 
There  is  as  much  judgment  in  sending  them,  as  judgment 
in  removing  them.  How  comfortable  is  it  to  think  that 
our  disti'esses,  as  well  as  our  deliverances,  are  the  fruits 
of  infinite  wisdom  ?  Nothing  is  done  by  him  too  soon  or 
too  slow ;  but  in  the  true  point  of  time,  with  all  its  due 
circumstances,  most  conveniently  for  his  glory  and  our 
good.  How  wise  is  God,  to  bring  the  glory  of  our  sal- 
vation out  of  the  depths  of  a  seeming  ruin,  and  make 
the  evils  of  affliction  subservient  to  the  good  of  the 
afflicted  ? 

2.  In  temptations^  his  wisdom  is  no  less  employed  in 
permitti)ig  them  than  in  bringing  them  to  a  good  issue.  His 
wisdom  in  leading  our  Saviour  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil, 
Mas  to  fit  him  for  our  succour,  and  his  wisdom  in  suffer- 
ing us  to  be  tempted,  is  to  fit  us  for  his  own  service,  and 
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our  salvation.  He  makes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  be  an 
occasion  of  refreshing  grace  to  the  spirit,  and  brings  fortli 
cordial  grapes  from  those  prickHng  brambles,  and  magni- 
fies his  grace  by  his  wisdom,  from  the  deepest  subtilties 
of  hell.  Let  Satan's  intentions  be  what  they  will,  he  can 
be  for  him  at  every  turn,  to  outwit  him  in  his  stratagems, 
to  baffle  him  in  his  enterprizes ;  to  make  him  instrumen- 
tal for  our  good,  where  he  designs  nothing  but  our  hurt. 
The  Lord  hath  his  methods  of  deliverance  from  him, 
The  Lord  knows  how  to  deli'ver  the  godly  out  of  temptation^ 
2  Pet.  2.  9. 

3 .  In  denials  J  or  delays  oi  answers  of  prayer.  He  is  gracious 
to  hear ;  but  he  is  wise  to  answer  in  an  acceptable  timc^ 
and  succour  us  in  a  day  proper  for  our  salvation,  2  Cor. 
6.  2,  We  have  partial  affections  to  ourselves.  Ignorance  is 
natural  to  us,  JVe  ask  we  know  not  what,  Rom.  8.  25,  be- 
cause we  ask  out  of  ignorance.  God  grants  what  he 
knows,  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  fit  for  us  to  receive; 
and  the  exact  season  wherein  it  is  fittest  for  him  to  be- 
stow a  mercy.  As  God  would  have  us  bring  forth  our 
fruit  in  season,  so  he  will  send  forth  his  mercies  in  season. 

He  is  wise  to  suit  his  remedy  to  our  condition,  to  time 
it  so,  as  that  we  shall  have  an  evident  prospect  of  his 
wisdom  in  it ;  that  more  of  divine  skill,  and  less  of  human, 
may  appear  in  the  issue.  He  is  ready  at  our  call;  but 
he  will  not  answer  till  he  sees  the  season  fit  to  reach  out 
his  hand.  He  is  wise  to  prove  our  faith,  to  humble  us 
under  the  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  to  whet  our  af- 
fections, to  set  a  better  estimate  on  the  blessings  prayed 
for,  and  that  he  may  double  the  blessing,  as  we  do  our 
devotion ;  but  when  his  wisdom  sees  us  fit  to  receive  his 
goodness,  he  grants  what  we  stand  in  need  of.  He  is 
wise  to  choose  the  fittest  time,  and  faithful  to  give  the 
best  covenant  mercy. 

4.  In  all  evils  threatened  to  the  church  by  her  enemies. 
He  hath  knowledge  to  foresee  them,  and  wisdom  to  dis- 
appoint them,  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness, 
and  the  counsel  of  thefroxvard  is  carried  headlong,  Job  5. 
13.  The  church  hath  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  policy  of  hell.     He  defeated  the  serpent  in 
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the  first  net  he  laid,  and  brought  a  glorious  salvation  out  of 
his  infernal  designs,  and  is  yet  as  skilful  to  disappoint  the 
after-artifices  of  the  serpentine  brood.  The  policy  of  hell, 
and  the  subtlety  of  the  world,  are  no  better  thanyb//y 
with  God.  All  creatures  are  fools,  as  creatures,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Creator.  The  angels  he  chargeth  with 
folly,  much  more  us  sinners.  Depraved  understandings 
are  not  fit  mates  for  a  pure  and  unblemished  mind.  Pharaoh, 
with  his  wisdom,  finds  a  grave  in  the  sea ;  and  Ahi- 
thophel's  plots  are  finished  in  his  own  murder.  He 
breaks  the  enemies  by  his  power,  and  orders  them 
by  his  skill  to  be  a  feast  to  his  people.  Thou  bra- 
Icest  the  head  of  the  leviathan,  and  gavest  him  to  be 
meat  to  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  PsaL  74.  14.  The 
spoils  of  the  Egyptian's  carcasses  cast  upon  the  shore 
were  as  meat  to  them ;  as  being  a  deliverance  the  church 
might  feed  upon  in  all  ages,  in  a  Malderness  condition,  to 
maintain  their  faith,  the  vital  principle  of  the  soul.  There 
is  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  subtilities  of  men,  which 
laughs  at  their  follies,  and  hath  them  in  derision,  PsaL 
2.  4.  There  is  no  wisdom  or  counsel  against  the  Lord, 
Prov.  21.  30.  You  never  question  the  wisdom  of  an 
artist,  to  use  his  file,  when  he  takes  it  into  his  hand  : 
wicked  instruments  are  God's  axes  and  files ;  let  him 
alone,  he  hath  skill  enough  to  manage  them  :  God  hath 
too  much  affection  to  destroy  his  people,  and  wisdom 
enough  to  beautify  theui  by  the  worst  instruments  he 
uses.  He  can  make  all  things  conspire  in  perfect  har- 
mony for  his  own  ends,  and  his  people's  good,  when 
they  see  no  >vay  to  escape  a  danger  feared,  or  attain  a 
blessini:'  wanted. 
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PART  VIII. 

OBLIGATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE   WISDOM  OF  GOD. 


Bd'ievers  must  meditate  on  the  xvisdom  of  God — The  end 
for  which  they  uere  created — Not  to  observe  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  brutish — The  consideration  of  his  wisdom  will 
inci^ease  humility — TVill  increase  gratitude — Jfill  pro- 
mote  the  knowledge  of  redemption — Meditation  on  the 
wisdom  of  God  the  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth — The 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption,  to  be  studied 
and  admired — Man  should  not  be  proud  oj  his  men  xvis- 
dom— Should  seek  wisdom  of  God — Should  submit  to  his 
wisdom — In  his  revelations — In  his  precepts — In  all 
amasses — God  not  to  be  censured  in  any  of  his  ways. 


I.  JjAEDITATE  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creation 
and  government.  How  little  do  we  think  of  God  when 
we  behold  his  works  ?  Our  sense  dwells  upon  the  surface 
of  plants  and  animals,  beholds  the  variety  of  their  co- 
lours, and  the  progress  in  their  motion  :  our  reason  stu- 
dies the  qualities  of  them  ;  our  spirits  seldom  take  flight 
to  the  divine  wisdom  which  framed  them.  Our  senses 
engross  our  minds  from  God,  that  we  scarce  have  a  tliought 
free  to  bestow  upon  the  Maker  of  them.  The  constancy 
of  seeing  things  that  are  common,  stifles  our  admiration 
of  God,  due  upon  the  sight  of  them.  How  seldom  do 
we  raise  our  souls  as  far  as  heaven,  in  our  views  of  the  or- 
der of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  na- 
tures of  the  creatures  that  are  common  among  us,  and 
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the  mutual  assistances  they  give  to  each  other?  Since  God 
hath  manifested  himself  in  them,  to  neglect  the  consider- 
ation of  them,  is  to  neglect  the  manifestation  of  God,  and 
the  way  whereby  he  hath  transmitted  something  of  his 
perfections  to  our  understanding.  It  renders  men  inex- 
cusably guilty  of  not  glorifying  God,  Rom.  1.  19,  20. 
We  can  never  neglect  the  meditation  of  the  creatures, 
without  a  blemish  cast  upon  the  Creator's  wisdom.  As 
every  river  can  conduct  us  to  the  sea ;  so  every  creature 
points  us  to  an  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom.  Not  the  mi- 
nutest of  them,  but  rich  tracts  of  this  may  be  obsei'ved  in 
them,  and  a  due  sense  of  God  results  from  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  our  view,  that  something  of  God  may  be 
lodged  in  our  minds ;  that  as  our  bodies  extract  their  quint- 
essence for  our  nourishment,  so  our  minds  may  extract 
the  quintessence  of  the  Maker's  praise. 

Though  God  is  principally  to  be  praised  in  and  for 
Christ ;  yet  as  grace  does  not  raze  out  the  law  of  nature, 
so  the  operations  of  grace  put  not  the  dictates  of  nature 
to  silence,  nor  suspend  the  homage  due  to  God  upon  our 
inspection  of  his  works.  God  hath  given  full  testimo- 
nies of  this  perfection  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  dispersing 
their  light,  and  distributing  their  influences  to  every  part 
of  the  world  :  in  framing  men  into  societies,  giving  them 
various  dispositions,  for  the  preservation  of  governments ; 
making  some  wise  for  counsel,  others  martial  for  action  ; 
changing  old  empires,  and  raising  new.  Which  way  so- 
ever Me  cast  our  eyes,  we  shall  hnd  frequent  occasions  to 
cry  out.  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
laioTuiedge  of  God !  To  this  purpose,  we  must  not  only 
look  upon  the  bulk  and  outside  of  his  works,  but  consi- 
der from  what  principles  they  were  raised,  in  what  order 
disposed,  and  the  exact  symmetry  and  proportion  of  their 
parts.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  city  or  temple,  and 
only  considers  the  surface  of  the  buildings,  they  will 
amaze  his  sense,  but  not  better  his  understanding ;  unless 
he  considers  the  methods  of  the  work,  and  the  art  M'hereby 
it  was  erected. 

I.  This  was  an  end  for  which  they  were  created.  God 
did  not  make  the  world  for  man's  use  only,  but  chiefly  for 
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his  own  glory  ;  for  man's  use  to  enjoy  his  creatures,  and  for 
his  own  glory  to  be  acknowledged  in  his  creatures,  that 
we  may  consider  his  art  in  framing  them,  and  his  skill  in 
disposing  them  ;  and  not  only  gaze  upon  the  glass  without 
considering  the  image  it  represents,  and  acquainting  our- 
selves w  hose  ima^e  it  is.  The  creatures  were  not  made 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  service  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  service  of  man.  Man  was  not  made  for  himself,  but 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord  that  created  him.  He  is  to 
consider  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  that  he  may  thereby 
glorify  the  Creator.  He  knows  in  part  their  excellency  ; 
the  creatures  themselves  do  not.  If  therefore  man  be  idle 
and  unobservant  of  them,  he  deprives  God  of  the  glory 
of  his  wisdom,  which  he  should  have  by  his  creatures. 
The  inferior  creatures  themselves  cannot  observe  it.  If 
man  regard  it  not,  what  becomes  of  it ;  his  glory  can 
only  be  handed  to  him  by  man.  The  other  creatures 
cannot  be  active  instruments  of  his  glory,  because  they 
know  not  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  render  him 
an  active  praise.  Man  is  therefore  bound  to  praise  God 
for  himself,  and  for  all  his  creatures ;  because  he  only 
knows  himself,  and  the  perfections  of  the  creatures,  and 
the  author  both  of  himself  and  them.  God  created  such 
variety,  to  make  a  report  of  himself  to  us ;  we  are  to  re- 
ceive the  report,  and  to  reflect  it  back  to  him.  To  what 
purpose  did  he  make  so  many  things,  not  necessary  for 
the  support  and  pleasure  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  should 
behold  him  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other? 

We  cannot  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  own  es- 
sence and  eternal  ideas,  but  by  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
creatures  :  as  we  cannot  steadily  behold  the  sun  with  our 
eye,  but  either  through  a  glass,  or  by  reflection  of  the 
image  of  it  in  the  water.  God  would  have  us  meditate 
on  his  perfections ;  he  therefore  chose  the  same  day 
wherein  he  reviewed  his  work,  and  rested  from  it,  to  be 
celebrated  by  man  for  the  contemplation  of  him,  Gen. 
2.  2,  3,  that  we  should  follow  his  example,  and  rejoice 
as  himself  did,  in  the  frequent  reviews  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  them.  In  vain  would  the  creatures' af- 
ford matter  for  this  study,  if  they  w  ere  wholly  neglected. 
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God  offers  something  to  our  consideration  in  every  crea- 
ture :  shall  the  beams  of  God  shine  round  about  us,  and 
strike  our  eyes,  and  not  affect  our  minds?  Shall  we  be 
like  ignorant  children,  that  view  the  pictures,  or  point  to 
the  letters  in  a  book  without  any  sense  and  meaning  ?  How 
shall  God  have  the  homage  due  to  him  from  his  works, 
if  man  hath  no  care  to  observe  tliem?  The  148th  Psalnu 
is  an  exhortation  to  this,  the  view  of  them  should  often 
extract  from  us  a  wonder  of  the  like  nature  of  that  of 
David's,  Oh  Lord,  how  wonderjul  are  thy  works,  ifi  kv.s- 
dom  hast  thou  made  them  all,  Fsal.  1 1 4.  24.  The  world 
was  not  created  to  be  forgotten,  nor  man  created  to  be 
unobservant  of  it. 

2.  If  we  observe  not  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  views 
of  the  creatures,  ae  do  no  more  than  brutes.  To  look 
upon  the  works  of  God  in  the  world,  is  no  higher  an  act 
than  mere  animals  perform.  The  glories  of  heaven,  and 
beauties  of  the  earth,  are  visible  to  the  sense  of  beasts  and 
birds.  A  brute  beholds  the  motion  of  a  man,  but  under- 
stands not  tlie  inw  ard  springs  of  motion ;  the  end  for 
which  we  move,  or  the  soul  that  acts  us  in  our  motion  ; 
much  less  that  invisible  power  which  presides  over  the 
creatures,  and  conducts  their  motion.  If  a  man  do  no 
more  than  this,  he  goes  not  a  step  beyond  a  brutish  na- 
ture, and  may  very  well  acknowledge  himself  with  Asaph, 
a  foolish  and  ignorant  beast  before  God.  The  world  is 
viewed  by  beasts,  but  the  author  of  it  to  be  contemplated 
by  man.  Since  we  are  in  a  higher  rank  than  beasts,  we 
owe  a  greater  debt  than  beasts ;  not  only  to  enjoy  tlie  crea- 
tures, as  they  do,  but  behold  God  in  the  creatures  which 
they  cannot  do.  The  contemplation  of  the  reason  of 
God  in  his  works,  is  a  noble  and  suitable  employment  for 
a  rational  creature :  we  have  not  only  sense  to  perceive 
them,  but  souls  to  mind  them.  The  soul  is  not  to  be 
w  ithout  its  operation :  where  the  operation  of  sense  ends, 
the  work  of  the  soul  ought  to  besin.  We  travel  over 
them  by  our  senses,  as  brutes ;  but  we  must  pierce  fur- 
ther by  our  understandings,  as  men,  and  perceive  and 
praise  him  that  lies  invisible  in  his  visible  manufactures. 
Our  senses  are  given  us  as  servants  to  the  soul,  and  our 
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souls,  bestowed  upon  us  for  the  knowledge  and  praise  of 
their  and  our  connnon  Creator. 

3.  This  would  be  a  means  to  'uwreasc  our  humility. 
We  should  then  fla^  our  wni2;s,  and  veil  our  sails,  and 
acknowledge  our  own  wisdom  to  be  as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  sun.  "VVe  should  have  mean 
thouiihts  of  the  nolhin<2;ness  of  our  reason,  when  we  con- 
sider  the  sublimity  of  tlic  divine  wisdom.  \Vho  can 
seriously  consider  the  sparks  of  infinite  skill  in  the  crea- 
ture, without  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty, and  acknowledging  himself  a  dark  and  foolish  crea- 
ture. When  the  psalmist  considered  the  henveu.s,  the 
woon,  and  stars,  and  God's  ordination  and  disposal  of 
them,  the  use  that  results  from  it,  is,  zc-hat  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindjul  of  him  ?  We  should  no  more  think  to 
equal  him  in  prudence,  or  set  up  tlie  spark  of  our  reason 
to  vie  with  the  sun.  Our  reason  would  more  willingly  sub- 
mit to  the  revelation,  when  the  characters  of  divine  wis- 
dom are  stamped  upon  it,  when  we  find  his  wisdom  in 
creation  incomprehensible  to  us. 

4.  It  would  help  us  hi  our  acknowledgments  of  God, 
for  his  goodness  to  us.  Wlien  ^e  behold  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  creatures  below  us,  and  how  ignorant  they  are  of 
what  they  possess.  1 1  will  cause  us  to  reflect  upon  the  deeper 
impressions  of  wisdom  in  the  frame  of  our  own  bodies 
and  souls,  an  excellency  far  superior  to  theirs  ;  this  would 
make  us  admire  the  matiniticence  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  sound  forth  his  praise  for  advancing  us  m 
dignity  above  other  works  of  his  hands,  and  stamping  on 
us  by  intinite  art,  a  nobler  image  of  himself.  And  by 
such  a  comparison  of  ourselves  v>  ith  the  creatures  below 
us,  we  should  be  induced  to  act  excellently,  according  to 
the  nature  of  our  souls;  not  brutishly,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  creatures  God  hath  put  under  our  feet. 

5.  By  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures,  we  may  re- 
ceive some  assistance  in  clearing  our  knorcledge  in  the 
wisdom  of  redemption.  Though  they  cannot  of  them- 
selves inform  us  of  it ;  yet  since  God  hath  revealed  his 
redeeming  grace,  they  can  illustrate  some  particulars  of  it 
to  us.     Hence  the  scripture  makes  use  of  the  creatures, 
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to  set  forth  things  of  a  higher  orb  to  us  :  our  Saviour 
is  called  a  sun,  a  vine,  and  a  lion  ;  the  spirit  Hkened  to  a 
dove,  tire,  and  water.  The  union  of  Christ  and  his 
churcli  is  set  forth  by  the  marriage  union  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  God  hath  placed  in  corporeal  things  the  images 
of  spiritual,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  creating  wisdom  the 
representations  of  his  redeeming  grace  :  whence  some 
call  the  creatures,  "  natural  types"  of  what  was  to  be 
transacted  in  a  new  formation  of  the  world,  and  allusions 
to  what  God  intended  in  and  by  Christ. 

6.  The  meditation  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  creatureF, 
is  in  part  a  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth.  No  doubt 
but  there  M'ill  be  a  perfect  opening  of  the  model  of  divine 
Misdom.  Heaven  will  clear  what  is  now  obscure,  and 
fully  explain  what  seems  at  present  intricate.  In  his 
light  shall  we  see  light,  Psal.  S6.  9  :  all  the  light  in 
creation,  government,  and  redemption.  The  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  would  be  to 
little,  purpose  if  that  also  were  not  to  be  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  them.  As  the  saints  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  state  of  Adam,  and  higher;  so  they  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  employment  of  Adam,  and  higher :  but  his 
employment,  Avas  to  behold  God  in  the  creatures.  The 
world  was  so  soon  depraved,  that  God  had  but  little  joy 
in,  and  man  but  little  knowledge  of,  his  works. 

And  since  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  is  so  little 
seen  by  our  ignorance  here,  would  not  God  lose  much 
of  the  glory  of  it,  if  the  glorified  souls  should  lose  the 
understanding  of  it  above  ;  when  their  darkness  shall  be 
expelled,  and  their  advantages  improved ;  when  the  light 
that  Adam  lost,  shall  be  fully  restored,  and  with  a  greater 
clearness ;  when  the  creature  shall  be  restored  to  its  true 
end,  and  reason  to  its  true  perfection ;  when  the  foun- 
tains of  the  depths  of  nature  and  government  shall  be 
opened,  knowledge  shall  increase,  and,  according  to  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge,  shall  the  admiration  of  divine 
wisdom  increase  also.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  creation, 
was  not  surely  intended  to  lie  wholly  unobserved  in  the 
greatest  part  of  it;  but  since  there  was  so  little  time 
for  the  full  observation  of  it,  there  will  be  a  time  where- 
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ill  tlie  wisdom  of  (iod  shall  enjoy  a  resurrection,  and 
be  fully  contemplated  by  his  understanding  and  glorified 
creature. 

II.  Study  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  rede^np- 
tio/i.  This  is  the  duty  of  all  cliristians.  We  are  not 
called  to  understand  the  great  depths  of  philosophy  ;  we 
are  not  called  to  skill  in  the  intricacies  of  civil  govern- 
ment, or  to  understand  all  the  methods  of  physic  :  but 
we  are  called  to  be  christians,  that  is,  students  of  divine 
evangelical  wisdom.  There  are  first  principles  to  be 
learned ;  but  those  principles  are  not  to  be  rested  in, 
without  a  futher  progress.  Therefore  leaving  the  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfectioUy 
Heb.  6.  1 .  Duties  must  be  practised,  but  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  study  of  gospel  mysteries,  the 
harmony  of  divine  truths,  the  sparkling  of  divine  wisdom, 
in  their  mutual  combination  to  the  great  ends  of  God's 
glory  and  man's  salvation,  is  an  incentive  to  duty,  a  spur 
to  worship,  and  particularly  to  the  greatest  and  highest 
part  of  worship,  that  part  which  shall  remain  in  heaven  ; 
the  admiration  and  praise  of  God,  and  delight  in  him. 
If  we  acquaint  not  ourselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
glory  of  divine  wisdom  in  it,  we  shall  not  much  regard 
it  as  worthy  our  observance  in  that  duty. 

The  gospel  is  a  mystery  ;  and  as  a  mystery  hath  some- 
thing great  and  magnificent  in  it,  worthy  of  our  daily 
inspection ;  we  shall  find  fresh  springs  of  new  wonders, 
which  we  shall  be  invited  to  adore  with  a  religious 
astonishment.  It  will  both  raise  and  satisfy  our  longings. 
Who  can  come  to  the  depths  of  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh  ?  How  amazing  is  it,  and  unworthy  of  a  slight 
thought,  that  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  should  pur- 
chase the  happy  immortality  of  a  sinful  creature,  and 
the  glory  of  a  rebel  be  wrought  by  the  ignominy  of  so 
great  a  person?  That  our  JNIediator  should  have  a 
nature  whereby  to  covenant  with  his  Father,  and  a  nature 
whereby  to  be  a  surety  for  the  creature?  How  admira- 
ble is  it,  that  the  fallen  creature  should  receive  an  advan- 
tage by  the  forfeiture  of  his  happiness  ?    How  mysterious 
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is  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  bow  down  to  death 
upon  a  cross,  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice ;  and  rise 
triumphantly  out  of  the  grave,  as  a  declaration,  that 
justice  was  satisfied  ?  That  he  should  be  exalted  to 
heaven,  to  intercede  for  us ;  and  at  last  return  into  the 
world,  to  receive  us,  and  invest  us  with  a  glory  for  ever 
Avith  himself? 

Are  these  things  worthy  of  a  careless  regard,  or  a 
stupid  amazement  ?  What  understanding  can  pierce 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
and  birth  of  Christ;  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two 
natures  ?  What  capacity  is  able  to  measure  the  miracles 
of  that  Avisdom,  found  in  the  whole  draught  and  scheme 
of  the  gospel  ?  Does  it  not  merit  then  to  be  the  object 
of  our  daily  meditation?  How  comes  it  to  pass  tlien, 
that  we  are  so  little  curious  to  concern  our  thoughts  in 
those  wonders,  that  we  scarce  taste,  or  sip  of  these  deli- 
cacies ?  That  we  busy  ourselves  in  trifles,  and  consider 
what  Ave  shall  eat,  and  in  what  fashion  we  shall  be  dressed  ; 
please  ourselves  with  the  ingeniousness  of  a  lace  or 
feather  ;  admire  a  moth-eaten  manuscript,  or  some  half- 
worn  piece  of  antiquity ;  and  think  our  time  ill-spent  in 
contemplating  and  celebrating  that  wherein  Gotl  hath 
busied  himself,  and  eternity  is  designed  for  the  perpetual 
expressions  of? 

How  inquisitive  are  the  blessed  angels  ?  witli  Avhat 
vigour  do  they  renew  their  daily  contemplations  of  it, 
and  receive  fresh  contentment  from  it ;  still  learning,  and 
still  enquiring?  1  Pet.  1.  1*2,  their  eye  is  never  off  the 
mercy  seat ;  they  strive  to  see  the  bottom  of  it,  and  em- 
ploy all  the  understanding  they  have  to  conceive  the  won- 
ders of  it.  Shall  the  angels  be  ravished  with  it,  and 
bend  themselves  down  to  study  it,  who  have  but  little 
interest  in  it  in  comparison  of  us,  for  whom  it  was  both 
contrived  and  dispensed  ?  And  shall  not  our  pains  be 
greater  for  this  hidden  treasure  ?  Is  not  that  worthy  the 
study  of  a  rational  creature,  that  is  worthy  the  study  of 
the  angelical  ?  There  must  indeed  be  much  pains  taken 
in  this  work,  Prov.  2.  4.     A  lazy  arm  will  not  sink  to 
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tlic  depth  of  a  mine.  The  neglect  of  meditating  on  it  is 
inexcusable,  since  it  hath  the  title  and  character  of  the 
M  isdom  of  God. 

'i'hc  ancient  prophets  searched  into  it,  when  it  was 
folded  up  in  shadows,  when  they  saw  only  the  fringes 
of  wisdom's  garment ;  and  shall  not  we,  since  the  sun 
hath  mounted  up  in  our  horizon,  and  sensibly  scattered 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  this  and  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  God  ?  As  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  appointed  to 
celebrate  the  perfections  of  God,  discovered  in  creation  ; 
so  is  the  christian  sabbath  appointed  to  meditate  on, 
and  bless  God  for,  the  discovery  of  his  perfections  in 
redemption.  Let  us  therefore  receive  it  according  to  its 
worth ;  let  it  be  our  only  rule  to  walk  by.  It  is  worthy 
to  be  valued  above  all  other  counsels  :  and  we  should 
never  think  of  it  without  the  doxclogy  of  the  aposde,  to 
the  only  ivise  God  he  glory  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
ever ;  that  our  speculations  may  end  in  affectionate 
admirations,  and  thanksgivings,  for  that  which  is  so  full 
of  wonders !  What  a  confined  prospect  should  we  have 
had  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  had  not  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  revealed  things  to  us  ?  The  gospel  is 
a  marvellous  light,  and  should  not  be  regarded  with  a 
stupid  ignorance,  and  pursued  with  a  dull  practice. 

III.  Let  none  of  us  be  proud  of,  or  tmist  in,  our  own 
wisdom.  JNIan  by  affecting  wisdom  out  of  the  way  of 
God,  received  such  injury  in  his  understanding,  as  hath 
continued  near  six  thousand  years ;  and  ever  since  our 
own  wisdom  and  knowledge  hath  perverted  us,  Isa.  47. 
10.  To  be  guided  by  this,  is  to  be  under  the  conduct 
of  a  blind  leader,  and  follow  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  God 
and  ourselves.  ]\Ian's  prudence  often  proves  hurtful  to 
him ;  he  often  accomplisheth  his  ruin,  while  he  designs 
his  establishment ;  and  finds  his  fall,  where  he  thought 
to  settle  his  fortune  :  such  bad  eyes  hath  human  wisdom 
often  in  its  own  affairs.  Those  that  have  been  elevated 
with  a  conceit  of  their  own  cunning,  have  at  last  proved 
the  greatest  fools.  God  delights  to  make  foolish  the  zcis- 
dom  of  this  xcwid.  Thus  God  wrote  folly  upon  the  craft 
of   Ahitophel,  and  simplicity  upon  the   subtle  projects 
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of  Herod  against  our  Saviour ;  and  the  devil,  the  prince 
of  carnal  wisdom,  was  befooled  into  a  furthering  our 
redemption  by  his  own  projects  to  hinder  it.  Carnal 
pohcy  against  the  prescripts  of  divine  wisdom,  never 
prospers  ;  it  is  like  an  igfii.s  J'atuus,  which  leads  men  out 
of  the  way  of  duly,  and  out  of  tlie  way  of  security,  and 
perverts  them  into  the  mire,  and  dangerous  precipices. 

When  Jeroboam  would  coin  a  religion  to  serve  his 
interest  of  state,  he  tore  up  the  foundations  both  of  his 
kingdom  and  family.  The  way  the  Jcm  s  took  to  prevent 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Romans,  by  the  crucifying  Christ, 
brought  the  judgment  more  swift  upon  them,  Jolm  11. 
48.  There  is  no  man  ruined  here,  or  damned  hereafter, 
but  by  his  own  wisdom  and  will.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  departure  from  evil,  are  inconsistent  with  an  over- 
weaning  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  ;  Prov.  3.  5,  7,  and 
leaniiiii  to  our  own  understanding,  is  inconsistent  with  a 
trust'uig  in  the  Lord  xcith  all  our  hearts.  It  is  as  much 
deifying  ourselves  to  trust  to  our  own  wit,  as  it  is  deify- 
ing the  creature  to  affect  or  confide  in  it,  superior  to 
God,  or  equally  with  him.  The  true  way  to  wisdom  is 
to  be  sensible  of  our  own  folly.  If  any  man  be  wisCy 
let  him  become  a  fool,  1  Cor.  3.  18.  lie  that  distrusts 
his  own  guidance,  will  more  securely  and  successfully 
follow  the  counsel  of  another  in  whom  he  confides.  The 
more  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  is  poured  out  of  a 
vessel,  the  more  air  enters.  The  more  we  distrust  our 
own  wisdom,  the  more  capable  we  are  of  the  conduct  of 
God's.  Had  Jehoshaphat  relied  upon  his  own  pohcy,  he 
might  have  found  defeat  when  he  met  with  deliverance ; 
but  he  disowned  his  own  skill  and  strength,  in  telling 
God,  JVe  know  7iot  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  ai^e  towards 
thee,  9.  Chron.  20.  12.  Let  us  therefore  with  Agur, 
disesteem  our  own  understanding  to  esteem  divine. 
Human  prudence  is  like  a  spider 's-web,  easily  blown 
away,  and  swept  down  by  the  besom  of  some  unexpected 
revolution.  God  by  his  infinite  wisdom  can  cross  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  make  a  man's  own  prudence  hang 
in  his  own  light.  The  wulerstanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shall  be  hid,  Isaiah  29-   14. 
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IV.  Seek  to  God  for  wisdom.  The  wisdom  we  have 
by  nature  is  hke  the  weeds  the  earth  brings  forth  without 
tillage.  Our  wisdom  since  the  fall,  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  without  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  it  flows 
from  self-love,  and  runs  into  self-interest.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  prudence,  to  manage  means 
for  the  contenting  our  lusts.  Our  best  wisdom  is  ini- 
perfect,  a  mere  nothing  and  vanity,  in  comparison  of 
the  divine,  as  our  beings  are  in  comparison  of  his  es- 
sence. We  must  go  to  God  for  a  holy  and  innocent 
wisdom,  and  fill  our  cisterns  from  a  pure  fountain.  The 
wisdom  that  was  the  glory  of  Solomon,  was  the  donation 
of  the  most  high.  If  any  man  want  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  mm  liberally,  and  iip- 
hraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him,  James  1.  5. 
The  faculty  of  understanding  is  from  God  by  nature; 
but  a  heavenly  light  to  direct  the  understanding  is  from 
God  by  grace.  Children  have  an  understanding,  but 
stand  in  need  of  wise  masters  to  rectify  it,  and  form 
judicious  notions  in  it. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  gives  him  nnderstanding,  Job  3^2.  8.  We  must 
ask  wisdom  of  God.  The  gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God ; 
the  concerns  of  it  great  and  mysterious,  not  to  be  known 
without  a  new  understanding,  1  John  5.  20.  A  new 
understanding  is  not  to  be  had  but  from  the  Creator  of 
the  first.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  searcher  of  the  deep 
things  of  God ;  the  revealer  of  them  to  us,  and  the  en- 
lightener  of  our  minds  to  apprehend  them  ;  and  therefore 
called,  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  Eph.  1.  17. 
Christ  is  made  wisdom  to  us,  as  well  as  righteousness  ; 
not  only  by  imputation,  but  efl*usion.  *  Seek  to  God 
therefore  for  that  wisdom  which  is  like  the  sun,  and  not 
that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  like  a  shadow  :  for  that 
wisdom  whose  effects  are  not  so  outwardly  glorious,  but 
inwardly  sweet,  seek  it  from  him,  and  seek  it  in  his  word, 
that  is  the  transcript  of  divine  wisdom  ;  through  his  pre- 
cepts understanding  is  to  be  had.  Psal.  119-  104.     As 

*  Seaman's  Sermons  before  the  Parliament. 
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the  wisdom  of  meii  appears  in  their  laws ;  so  doth  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  his  statutes. 

By  this  means  we  arrive  to  a  heavenly  sagacity.  If 
these  be  rejected,  what  wisdom  can  be  in  us  ?  A  dream 
and  conceit  only  ;  Tlwy  hare  rejected  the  xvord  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  xvisdom  is  in  them  ?  Jer.  8.  ^Vho  knows 
how  to  order  any  concerns  as  he  ought,  or  any  one  faculty 
of  his  soul?  Ttierefore  desire  God's  direction  in  out- 
Avard  concerns,  in  personal,  family,  in  private  and  public  : 
he  hath  not  only  wisdom  for  our  salvation,  but  for  our 
outward  direction.  He  doth  not  only  guide  us  in  the 
one,  and  leave  Satan  to  manage  us  in  the  other.  Those 
that  go  with  Saul  to  a  witch  of  Endor,  go  to  hell  for  craft, 
and  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the  hostile  serpent,  before  the 
holy  counsel  of  a  faithful  Creator.  If  you  viant  health 
in  your  body,  you  advise  vv'ith  a  physician ;  if  directions 
for  your  estate,  you  resort  to  a  lawyer ;  if  passage  for  a 
voyage,  you  address  to  a  pilot;  why  not  much  more 
yourselves,  your  all,  to  a  wise  God.  As  Pliny  said  con- 
cerning a  wise  njan,  "  Oh,  sir,  how  many  Cato's  are 
there  in  that  wise  person  y  How  much  more  Misdom 
than  men  or  angels  possess,  is  infinitely  centered  in  the 
wise  God  ? 

V.  Submit  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  cases.  What 
else  was  inculcated  in  the  first  precept,  forbidding  man  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  nf  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
but  that  he  should  take  heed  of  the  swelling  of  his  mind 
against  the  wisdom  of  God?  It  is  wisdom  incompre- 
hensible to  flesh  and  blood  :  we  should  adore  it  in  our 
minds,  and  resign  up  ourselves  to  it  in  our  practice  : 
liow  unreasonable  are  re]:)inings  against  God,  whereby  a 
creature's  ignorance  indicts  and  judges  a  Creator's  pru- 
dence ?  Were  God  weak  in  wisdom,  and  only  mighty 
in  power,  we  might  suspect  his  conduct.  Power  without 
wisdom  and  goodness  is  an  unruly  and  ruinous  thing  in 
the  world,  ilut  God  being  infinite  in  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  repine 
against  his  methods  ;  why  should  we  quarrel  with  him 
that  we  are  not  as  high,  or  as  wealthy  as  others  ;  that  we 
have  not  presently  the  mercy  we  want  ?    If  he  be  wise, 
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we  ought  to  stay  his  time,  and  wait  his  leisure,  because 
he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  ha.  30.  18.  Presume  not  to 
shorten  the  time  which  his  discretion  hath  fixed,  it  is  a 
folly  to  think  to  do  it.  By  iin{)atience  we  cannot  hasten 
relief;  we  alienate  him  from  us  by  debasing  him  to  stand 
at  our  bar,  disturb  ourselves,  lose  the  comfort  of  our  lives 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  mercy.  Submission  to  God  we 
are  in  no  case  exempted  from,  because  there  is  no  case 
wherein  God  does  not  direct  all  the  acts  of  his  will  by 
■counsel.  Whatsoever  is  drawn  by  a  straight  rule  must  be 
ricjht  and  strais-ht :  the  rule  that  is  ri2;ht  in  itself,  is  the 
measure  of  the  straightness  of  every  thing  else  :  m  hatso- 
ever  is  wrought  in  the  world  by  God,  must  be  wise, 
good,  righteous ;  because  God  is  essentially  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  righteousness. 

1.  Submit  to  God  in  his  revclatiom.  Measure  them 
not  by  reason  :  the  truths  of  the  gospel  must  be  received 
with  a  self-emptiness  and  annihilation  of  the  creature.  If 
our  reason  seems  to  lift  up  itself  against  revelation,  be- 
cause it  finds  no  testimony  for  it  in  its  own  light ;  con- 
sider how  crazy  it  is  in  natural  and  obvious  things,  and 
therefore  sure  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the 
depths  of  divine  wisdom  :  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
gospel  is  too  great  an  ocean  to  be  laved  out  by  a  cockle- 
shell. It  were  not  infinite,  if  it  were  not  beyond  our 
finite  reach  ;  our  reason  must  as  v/ell  stoop  to  his  wis- 
dom, as  our  wills  to  his  sovereignty.  How  great  a  vanity 
is  it  for  a  glow-worm  to  boast,  that  it  is  as  full  of  light  as 
the  sun  in  the  firmament?  for  reason  to  leave  its  proper 
sphere,  is  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  thicken  its  own 
darkness.  We  should  settle  ourselves  in  the  belief  of 
the  scripture,  and  confirm  ourselves  by  meditation  on 
those  many  undeniable  arguments,  for  its  divine  autho- 
rity. The  fulfilling  of  its  predictions,  the  antiquity  of 
the  writing,  the  holiness  of  the  precepts,  tl  e  heavenliness 
of  the  doctrine,  the  glorious  effects  it  produces,  difierent 
from  human  methods  of  success  ;  and  submit  our  reason 
to  the  voice  of  so  high  a  Majesty. 

Re  not  too  ciiriousli/  inquisith'e  into  what  is  not  re- 
vealed.    There  is  something;  hid  in  whatsoever  is  revea- 
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led.     We  know  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  from  eter- 
nity, but  how  he  was  begotten,  we  are  ignorant.     We 
know  there  is  a  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  liu- 
man,  and  that  the  J'ldnetis  of'  the  Godhead  dzce/Is  in  him 
bodily ;  but  the  manner  of  its  inhabitation  Me  are  in  a 
great  part  ignorant  of.    W^e  know  Cod  hath  chosen  some 
and  refused   others ;  but   the  reason  why  he  chose  this 
man  and  not  tliat,  we  know  not ;  we  can  refer  it  to  no- 
thing but  his  sovereign  pleasure.    It  is  revealed  that  there 
will  be  adai)  zcherein  God  shall  judge  the  Xiorld ;  but  the 
particular  time  is  not  revealed.     We  know  that  God 
created  the  world  in  time ;  but  why  he  did  not  create  the 
world  njillions  of  years  before,  we  are  ignorant  of,  and 
our  reasons  would  be  bewildered  in  their  too  much  curio- 
sity.    If  we  ask  why  he  did  not  create  it  before,  Ave  may 
as  well  ask  why  he  did  create  it  then  ?     And  may  not 
the  same  question  be  asked,  if  the  world  had  been  created 
millions  of  years  before  it  was  ?   That  he  created  it  in  six 
days,  and  not  in  an  instant,  is  revealed  ;  but  why  he  did 
not  do  it  in  a  moment,  since  we  are  sure  he  was  able  to 
do  it,  is  not  revealed.     Are  the  reasons  of  a  wise  man's 
proceedings  hid  from  us,  and  shall  we  presume  to  dive 
into  the  reason  of  the  proceedings  of  an  only-wise  God, 
which  he  hath  judged  not  expedient  to  discover  to  us  } 
Some  sparks  of  his  wisdom  he  hath  caused  to  issue  out, 
to  exercise  and  delight  our  minds  ;  others  he  keeps  within 
the  centre  of  his  own  breast :  we  must  not  qo  about  to 
unlock  his  cabinet.     As  we  cannot  reach  to  the  utmost 
lines  of  his  power  ;  so  we  cannot  grasp  the  intimate  rea- 
sons of  his  wisdom.    We  must  still  remember,  that  which 
is  finite  can  never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  reasons, 
motives,  and  methods  of  that  which  is  infinite.     It  doth 
not  become  us  to  be  resty,  because  God  hath  not  admit- 
ted us  into  the  debates  of  eternity.     W^e  are  as  little  to 
be  curious  at  what  God  hath  hid,  as  to  be  careless  of 
what  God  hath  manifested.     Too  great  an  inquisitive- 
ness  beyond  our  line,  is  as  much  a  provoking  aiTogance, 
as  a  blockish  negligence  of  what  is  revealed,  is  a  slighting 
ingratitude. 

2.  Submit  to  God  in  his  precepts  and  methods.     Since, 
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tiiey  are  the  results  of  infinite  wisdom,  disputes  against 
them  are  not  tolerable :  what  orders  are  given  out  by  in- 
fallible wisdom  are  to  be  entertained  with  res})cct  and 
reverence,  though  the  reason  of  them  be  not  visible  to 
our  purblind  minds.     Shall  God  have  less  respect  from 
us  than  earthly  princes,  whose  laws  we  observe  without 
being  able  to  pierce  into  the  exact  reason  of  them  all  ? 
wSince  we  know  he  hath  not  a  will  without  an  understan- 
ding, our  observance  of  him  must  be  without  repining ; 
Mc  must  not  think  to  mend  our  Creator's  laws,  and  pre- 
sume to  judge  and  condemn  his  righteous  statues  :  if  the 
fiesh  rise  up  in  opjiosition,  we  must  cross   its   motions, 
and  silence  its   murmurings ;  his   will   should  be  an  ac- 
ceptable will  to  us,  because  it  is  a  wise  will  in  itself. 
God  hath  no  need  to  impose  upon  us  and  deceive  us; 
he  hath  just  and  righteous  ways  to  attain  his  glory  and 
his  creature's   good.     To  deceive  us,  would  be  to  dis- 
honour  himself  and    contradict  his   own   nature.     He 
cannot  impose  false  injurious  precepts,  or  unavailable  to 
his  subject  s  happiness  ;  not  false,  because  of  his  truUi ; 
not  injurious,  because  of  his  goodness ;  not  vain,  because 
of  his  wisdom.     Submit  therefore  to  him  in  his  precepts, 
and  in  his  methods  too.     The  honour  of  his  wisdom,  and 
the  interest  of  our  happiness  calls  for  it.     Had  Noah 
disputed  with   God   about  building  an  ark,  and  listened 
to  the  scotis  of  the  senseless  world,  he  had  perished  under 
the  same  fate,  and  lost  the  honour  of  a  preacher  and 
worker  of  ricfhteousness.     Had  not  the  Israelites  been 
their  own  enemies,  if  they   had  been  permitted   to  be 
their  own  guides,  and  returned  to  the  Egyptian  bondage 
and  furnaces,  instead  of  liberty  and  earthly  felicity  in 
Canaan  ?  Had  our  Saviour  gratified  the  Jews  by  descen- 
ding from  the  cross  and  freeing  himself  from  the  power 
of  his  adversaries,  he  might  have  had  that  faith  from  them 
which  they  promised  him,  but  it  had  been  a  faith  to  no 
purpose,  because  without  gi'ound ;  they  might  have  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  he  could  not  have  been 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  :  his  death,  the  great  ground  and 
object  of  faith,  had   been  unaccomplished,    they    had 
believed  a  God  pardoning   without  satisfaction  to  his 
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justice,  and  such  a  faith  could  not  have  rescued  them 
from  falhng  into  eternal  misery.  The  precepts  and 
methods  of  divine  wisdom  must  be  submitted  to. 

3.  Submit  to  God  in  all  crosses  and  rrcolutions.  In- 
finite wisdom  cannot  err  in  any  of  his  paths,  or  step  the 
least  hair's  breadth  from  the  way  of  righteousness  :  there 
is  the  understanding  of  God  in  every  motion;  an  eye  in 
every  wheel,  the  wheel  that  goes  over  us  and  crusheth  us. 
We  are  led  by  fancy  more  than  reason :  we  know  no 
more  what  we  ask  or  what  is  fit  for  us,  thaii  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children  did,  when  she  petitioned  Christ 
for  her  sons'  advancement,  when  he  came  into  his  tem- 
poral kingdom,  ]\Iat.  20.  22.  The  things  we  desire  might 
pleasure  our  fancy  or  appetite,  but  impair  our  health. 
One  man  complains  for  w  ant  of  cliildren,  but  knows  not 
whether  they  may  prove  comforts  or  crosses  ;  another  for 
want  of  health,  but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of  his 
body  may  not  prove  the  disease  of  his  soul.  We  might  lose 
in  heavenly  things  if  we  possess  in  earthly  things  what  we 
Ions:  for.  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  is  fitter  to  choose 
our  condition  than  we  ourselves  ;  our  shallow  reason  and 
self-love  would  wish  for  those  things,  that  are  injurious 
to  God,  to  ourselves,  to  the  world ;  but  God  always 
chooses  what  is  best  for  his  glory,  and  what  is  best  for 
his  creatures,  either  in  regard  of  themselves,  or  as  they 
stand  in  relation  to  him,  or  to  others,  as  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  are  in  danger  from  cur  self-love,  in  no  danger  in 
complying  with  God's  wisdom:  when  Rachel  would  die 
if  she  had  no  children,  she  had  children,  but  death  with 
one  of  them,  Geu.  30.  1.  Good  men  may  conclude 
that  whatsoever  is  done  by  God  in  tliem,  or  with  them, 
is  best  and  fittest  for  them ;  because  by  the  covenant 
which  makes  over  God  to  them  as  their  God,  the  con- 
duct of  his  wisdom  is  assured  to  them  as  well  as  any 
other  attribute :  and  therefore  as  God  in  every  transaction 
appears  as  their  God,  so  he  appears  as  their  wise  direc 
tor,  and  by  his  w^isdom  he  extracts  good  out  of  evil,  makes 
the  affliction  which  destroys  our  ontAvard  comforts,  con- 
sume  our   inward   defilements;    and   the   waves  which 
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threatened  to  swallow  up  the  vessel,  to  cast  it  u])on  the 
shore:  and  when  he  hath  occasion  to  manifest  his  anger 
against  his  people,  his  wisdom  directs  his  wrath.  In 
judgment  he  liath  a  work  to  do  upon  Zion,  and  when 
that  work  is  done,  he  punishes  the  fruit  of  the  iitout  heart  of 
the  libig  of  Assyria',  as  in  tlic  answers  of  prayer  he  dotii 
give  oftentimes  above  what  zve  ask,  or  tJnulc,  Eph.  3.  i20, 
so  in  outward  concerns  he  doth  above  wdiat  we  can  ex- 
pect, or  by  our  short-sightedness  conclude  will  be  done  ; 
let  us  therefore  in  all  things  frame  our  minds  to  the 
divine  wisdom,  and  say  widi  the  psalmist,  The  Lord 
shall  choose  our  inheritance,  and  condition  for  Us. 
FsaL  47.  4. 

VI.  Censure  not  God  in  any  of  his  ways.  Can  we 
understand  tiie  full  scope  of  divine  wisdom  in  creation, 
which  is  perfected  before  our  eyes  ?  Can  we  by  rational 
knowledge  walk  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
w^ade  throuo;h  the  sea  ?  Can  we  understand  the  nature  of 
the  heavens  ?  Are  all,  or  most,  or  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  particles  of  divine  skill,  known  by  us,  yea  or  any 
of  them  thoroughly  known  ?  Plow  can  we  then  understand 
his  deeper  methods  in  things,  that  are  but  of  yesterday 
that  we  have  not  had  time  to  view  ?  We  should  not  be 
too  quick  or  too  rash  in  our  judgments  of  him:  the  best 
that  we  attain  to,  is  but  feeble  conjectures  at  the  designs 
of  God. 

As  there  is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  revealed  in 
his  word,  so  there  is  something  inaccessible  to  us  in  his 
works,  as  well  as  in  his  nature  and  majesty.  In  our 
Saviour's  act  of  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  he  checked 
Peter's  conti'adiction,  JVhat  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  noic, 
but  thou shalt  know  hereajter,  John  13.  7.  God  were  not 
infinitely  wise  if  the  reason  of  all  his  acts  were  obvious  to 
our  shallowness.  He  is  no  profound  statesman,  whose 
inward  intention  can  be  sounded  by  vulgar  heads,  at  the 
first  act  he  starts  in  his  designed  method.  The  wise  God 
is  in  this,  like  wise  men,  that  have  not  breasts  like  glasses 
of  chrystal,  to  discover  all  that  they  intend.  There  are 
secrets  of  wisdom  above  our  reach  ;  nay  when  we  see  all 
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his  acts,  we  cannot  see  all  the  draughts  of  his  skill  in 
them.  An  unskilful  hearer  of  a  musical  lesson  may 
receive  the  melody  with  his  ear,  and  understand  not  the 
rarities  of  the  com})osition  as  it  was  wrought  by  the 
musician's  mind.  Under  the  old  testament  there  was 
more  of  divine  power,  and  less  of  his  wisdom  apparent 
in  his  acts  :  as  his  laws,  so  his  acts  were  more  fitted  to 
their  sense.  Under  the  new  testament  there  is  more  of 
Avisdom  and  less  of  poAver ;  as  his  laws  so  his  acts  are 
more  fitted  to  a  spiritual  mind  ;  wisdom  is  less  discern- 
able  than  power.  Our  wisdom  therefore  in  this  case,  as 
it  does  in  other  things,  consists  in  silence  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  and  event  of  a  work.  We  owe  that 
honour  to  God  that  we  do  to  men  wiser  than  ourselves, 
to  imagine  he  hath  reason  to  do  Avhat  he  does,  though  our 
shallowness  cannot  comprehend  it  We  must  suffer  God 
to  be  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  acknowledge  that  there 
is  something  sovereign  in  liis  ways  not  l)e  measured  by 
the  feeble  reed  of  our  weak  understandings,  and  therefore 
we  should  acquiesce  in  his  proceedings;  take  heed  we 
be  not  found  slanderers  of  God,  but  be  adorers  instead 
of  censurers ;  and  lift  up  our  hands  in  admiration  of 
him  and  his  ways,  instead  of  citing  him  to  answer  it 
at  our  bar.  IViany  things  in  the  first  appearance  may 
seem  to  be  rash  and  unjust,  which  in  the  issue  appear 
comely  and  regular.  If  it  had  been  plainly  spoke  before, 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  die,  that  a  most  holy  per- 
son should  be  crucified,  it  would  have  seemed  cruel  to 
expose  a  son  to  misery  ;  unjust  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
one  that  was  no  criminal ;  to  join  together  exact  good- 
ness and  physical  evil ;  that  the  Sovereign  should  die  for 
the  malefactor,  and  the  observer  of  the  law  for  the  idola- 
tors  of  it.  But  when  the  whole  design  is  unravelled,  what 
an  admirable  conjunction  is  there  of  justice  and  mercy, 
love  and  wisdom,  which  before  would  have  appeared  ab- 
surd to  the  muddied  reason  of  man  ? 

We  see  the  gardener  pulling  up  some  delightful  flowers 
by  the  roots,  digging  up  the  earth,  overwhelming  it  with 
dung;  an  ignorant  person  would  imagine  him  wild,  out 
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of  his  wits,  and  charge  him  with  spoiling  his  garden ;  but 
when  the  spring  is  arrived,  the  spectator  will  acknowledge 
his  skill  in  his  former  operations. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  design  and  methods  of  God 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  us  in  this  world ;  the  full  decla- 
ration of  the  whole  contexture  is  reserved  for  the  other 
world,  to  make  up  a  part  of  good  men's  ha})piness  in  the 
amazing  views  of  divine  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  other 
perfections  of  his  nature.  We  can  no  morfe  perfectly 
understand  his  wisdom,  than  we  can  his  mercy  and 
justice,  till  we  see  the  last  lines  of  all  drawn,  and  the 
full  expressions  of  them ;  we  should  therefore  be  so- 
ber and  modest  in  the  consideration  of  God's  ways ;  his 
judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  his  7vays  past  finding  out. 
The  riches  of  his  wisdom  are  past  our  counting,  his  depths 
not  to  be  fathomed,  yet  they  are  depths  of  righteousness 
and  equity  :  though  the  full  manifestation  of  that  equity, 
the  grounds  and  methods  of  his  proceedings  are  unknown 
to  us.  As  we  are  too  short,  fully  to  know  God,  so  we 
are  too  ignorant  fully  to  comprehend  the  acts  of  God ; 
since  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  we  should  wait  till  we  see 
the  issue  of  his  works,  Isa.  30.  18.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  apostle  in  the  text,  give  him  the  gloiy  of 
all,  in  the  same  expressions,  To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen. 
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LO,  THESE  ARE  PARTS  OF  HIS  AVAYS,  BUT  HOW  LITTLE  X 
PORTION  IS  HEARD  OF  HIM?  (BUT  THE  THUNDER  OF 
HIS  POWER  WHO  CAN  UNDERSTAND  r) 


PART    I. 

THE    INFINITE    POWER    OF    GOD    EXPRESSED    IN    HJSt 

WORKS. 


His  poicer  in  the  mighfi/  icaters — Tlie  grave — Hell — The 
pozcer  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  heavens — In  the 
clouds — In  the  sea — In  the  hearenlij  bodies — The  thun- 
der of  his  poxcer—His  poiver  shines  in  all  his  Xvoiics—* 
Immensity  of  his  power. 


JjILDAD  had  in  the  foregohig  chapter  enteriained  Job 
with  a  discourse  of  the  dominion  and  power  of  God,  and 
the  purity  of  his  righteousness,  whence  he  argues  an  iin- 
possibiHty  of  the  justification  of  man  in  his  presence,  who 
is  no  better  than  a  worm.  Job  in  this  chapter  acknow- 
ledges the  greatness  of  God's  power,  and  descants  more 
largely  upon  it  than  Bildad  had  done;  but  prefaces  it 
with  a  kind  of  ironical  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  acted  u 
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friendly  part,  or  spake  little  to  the  purpose,  of  the  matter 
in  hand ;  the  subject  of  Job's  discourse  was  the  worldly 
happiness  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  godly  ; 
and  Bildad  reads  him  a  lecture  of  the  extent  of  God's  do- 
minion, the  number  of  his  armies,  and  the  unspotted  rec- 
titude of  his  nature,  in  comparison  of  wliich  the  purest 
creatures  are  foul  and  crooked.  Job,  therefore,  from  ver. 
],  to  ver.  4,  taxes  him  in  a  kind  of  scoffing  manner,  that 
he  had  not  touched  the  point  in  hand.  How  hast  thou, 
helped  him  that  is  without  power  ?  How  savest  thou  the 
aim  of  him  that  hath  m)  strength?  Sec.  ver.  Q;  your  dis- 
course is  so  impertinent,  tiiat  it  will  neither  strengthen  a 
weak  person,  nor  instruct  a  simple  one.*  But  since  Bil- 
dad  would  take  up  an  argument  of  Ciod's  power  and  dis- 
course so  short  of  it.  Job  would  shew  that  he  wanted  not 
his  instructions  in  that  kind,  and  that  he  had  more  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  it  than  his  antagonist  had  uttered ; 
And  therefore  from  ver.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
he  magnificently  treats  of  the  power  of  God  in  several 
branches. 

Dead  things  are  formed  from  under  the  waters,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  You  read  me  a  lecture  of  the 
power  of  God  in  the  heavenly  host ;  indeed  it  is  visible 
there,  yet  of  a  larger  extent ;  and  monuments  of  it  are 
found  in  the  lower  parts,  ^yhat  do  you  think  of  those 
dead  things  under  the  earth  and  waters,  of  the  corn  that 
dies,  and  by  the  moistening  influences  of  the  clouds 
springs  up  again  with  a  numerous  increase  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  man?  What  do. you  think  of  those  varieties 
of  metals  and  minerals  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  those  pearls  and  riches  in  the  depths  of  the  waters, 
produced  by  this  power  of  God?  Add  to  these  those 
more  prodigious  creatures  in  the  sea,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters,  with  their  vastness  and  variety,  which  are  all 
the  births  of  God's  power ;  both  in  their  first  creation  by 
his  niighty  voice,  and  their  propagation  by  his  cherishing 
providence. 

Stop  not  here,  but  consider  also  that  his  power  extends 

•  Munst«r. 
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to  hell,  and  the  gi'aves,  the  repositories  of  all  the  ciiim- 
bled  dust  that  hath  yet  been  in  the  Avorld,  Hell  is  naked  be- 
fore him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering,  ver.  6.  The 
several  lodgings  of  deceased  men  are  known  to  him.  No 
screen  can  obscure  them  from  his  sight,  nor  can  their 
dissolution  be  any  bar  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is 
come  to  compact  tlieir  mouldered  bodies  to  entertain 
again  their  departed  souls,  either  for  bliss  or  woe.  The 
grave,  or  hell,  the  place  of  punishment,  is  naked  before 
him;  as  distinctly  discerned  by  him  as  a  naked  body  in 
all  its  lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected  body  is  m  all  its 
parts  by  a  skilful  eye.  Destruction  hath  no  covering  ; 
none  can  free  himself  from  the  power  of  his  hand.  Every 
person  punished  in  hell  is  known  to  him,  and  feels  the 
power  of  his  wrath. 

Fiom  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  he  ascends  to  the 
consideration  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empfi/ 
places,  ver.  7.  Tlie  north  or  the  north-pole  over  the  air, 
which  by  the  Greeks  was  called  void  or  empty,  because 
of  the  tenuity  and  thinness  of  that  element ;  and  he  men- 
tions here  the  north,  or  north-pole,  for  the  whole  hea\  cn^ 
because  it  is  more  knoM  n  and  apparent  than  the  southern- 
pole.  And  hangs  the  earth  upon  nothing :  The  massy 
and  weighty  earth  hangs  like  a  thick  globe  in  the  midst 
of  a  thin  air,  that  there  is  as  much  air  on  the  one  side  of 
it  as  on  the  other.  The  heavens  have  no  prop  to  sustain 
them  in  their  height,  and  the  earth  hath  no  basis  to  sup- 
port it  in  its  place.  Tlie  heavens  are  as  if  you  saw  a 
curtain  stretched  smooth  in  the  air  without  any  hand  to 
hold  it ;  and  the  earth  as  if  you  saw  a  ball  hanging  in 
the  air  without  any  soliil  body  to  support  it,  or  any  line 
to  hinder  it  from  falling;  both  standing  monuments  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God. 

He  then  takes  notice  of  his  daily  power  in  the  clouds. 
He  binds  up  the  neater s  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud 
is  not  rent  utuler  them,  ver.  8.  He  compacts  the  waters 
together  in  clouds,  and  keeps  them  by  his  power  in  the 
air  against  the  force  of  tlieir  natural  gravity  and  heaviness, 
till  they  are  fit  to  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perform 
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his  pleasure  in  the  places  for  Avbicli  lie  designs  Uieni. 
The  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them ;  the  thin  air  is  not 
split  asunder  by  the  weight  of  the  waters  contained 
in  the  cloud  above  it.  lie  causes  them  to  distil  by  drops, 
and  strains  them  as  it  were  throuo;h  a  thin  lawn,  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  earth  ;  and  suffers  them  not  to  fall  with 
a  violent  torrent,  to  waste  the  industry  of  man,  and  bring 
famine  upon  the  world,  by  destroying  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  but  one  entire 
drop  of  water  hang  itself  but  one  inch  above  the  ground, 
unless  it  be  a  bubble  which  is  preserved  by  the  air  in- 
closed within  it  ?  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a 
gallon  of  water  contained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  as 
in  a  vessel  of  brass  ?  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  divine 
power  in  those  thin  bottles  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called, 
Job  38.  37 ;  and  therefore  called  his  clouds  here,  as 
being  daily  instances  of  his  omnipotence.  That  the  air 
should  sustain  those  rolling  vessels,  as  it  shoilld  seem, 
weightier  than  itself.  That  the  force  of  this  mass  of  waters 
should  not  break  so  thin  a  prison,  and  hasten  to  its  pro- 
per place,  which  is  below  the  air.  That  they  should  be 
daily  confined  against  their  natural  inclination,  and  held 
by  so  slight  a  chain.  That  there  should  be  such  a  gra- 
dual and  successive  falling  of  them,  as  if  the  air  were 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  gai'dener's  watering-pot,  and  not 
fall  in  one  intire  body  to  drown  or  drench  some  parts  of  the 
earth.  These  are  hourly  miracles  of  divine  power,  as 
little  regarded  as  they  are  clearly  visible. 

He  proceeds.  He  holds  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
spreads  the  cloud  upon  it,  ver.  p.  The  clouds  are  designed 
as  curtains  to  cover  the  heavens,  as  well  as  vessels  to  wa- 
ter the  earth,  Psal.  147.  8.  As  a  tapesti'y  curtain  be^ 
tween  the  heavens,  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  earth  his 
footstool,  Isa.  66.  ] .  The  heavens  are  called  his  throne, 
because  his  power  niost  shines  forth  there,  and  magnifi- 
cently declares  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  clouds  are  as 
a  screen  bet\^een  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  tender  plants  of  the  earth,  and  the  weak  bodies  of 
men. 

Prom  hence  he  descends  to  the  sea,  and  considers  the 
Y   2 
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divine  power  apparent  in  the  bounding  of  it,  ver.  10,  he 
hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  till  the  dai/  and 
night  come  to  an  end.  Tiiis  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  a  signal  mark  of  divine  strength,  Job  38,  8. 
Prov.  8.  27^  He  bath  measured  a  place  for  the  sea, 
and  struck  the  limits  of  it  as  with  a  compass,  that  it 
might  not  mount  above  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  ruin 
the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation ;  and  this  while  day  and 
night  have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall  make  an  end  of 
time  by  removing  the  measures  of  it.  The  bounds  of  the 
tumultuous  sea  are  in  many  places  as  weak  as  the  bottles 
of  the  upper  waters  ;  the  one  is  contained  in  thin  air,  and 
the  other  restrained  by  ^veak  sands  in  many  places,  as  well 
as  by  stubborn  rocks  in  others ;  that  though  it  swells, 
foams,  roars,  and  the  waves,  encouraged  and  urged  on 
by  strong  winds,  come  like  mountains  against  the  shore, 
they  overflow  it  not,  but  humble  themselves  when  they 
come  near  to  those  sands  which  are  set  as  their  limits, 
and  retire  back  to  their  source,  as  if  they  were  ashamed, 
and  repented  of  their  proud  invasion  :  or  else  it  may  be 
meant  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  stated  time  set  it 
for  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  till  night  and  day  come  to  an 
end,  *  both  that  the  fluid  waters  should  contain  themselves 
within  due  bounds,  and  keep  their  perpetual  orderly  mo- 
tion, are  amazing  arguments  of  divine  power. 

He  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  conmiotions 
in  the  air  and  earth,  raised  and  stilled  by  the  power  of 
God,  the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at 
his  reproof.  By  the  pillars  of  heaven  are  not  meant  an- 
gels, as  some  think ;  but  either  the  air  called  the  pillars 
of  heaven  in  regard  of  place,  as  it  continues  and  knits 
together  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  pillars  do  the  upper 
and  nether  parts  of  a  building.  As  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  earth  are  called  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  so  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  heaven  may  be  called  the  pillars  of 
heaven.f  Or  else  by  that  phrase  may  be  meant  mountains, 
M^hich  seem  at  a  distance  to  touch  the  sky,  as  pillars  do 
the  top  of  a  structure ;  and  so  it  may  be  spoken  accord- 

*  Coccti  in  loc.        t  Coc«ei. 
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mg  to  vulgar  capacity,  wliich  imagines  the  heavens  to  be 
sustained  by  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a  con- 
vex body,  or  to  be  arched  by  pillars ;  whence  the  scrij)- 
ture,  according  to  conmion  apprehensions,  mentions  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  heavens^ 
though  they  have  properly  no  end,  as  being  round.  The 
power  of  God  is  seen  in  tliose  commotions  in  tlie  air  and 
earth,  by  thunders,  lightnings,  storms,  earthcjuakes,  which 
rack  the  air,  and  make  the  mountains  and  hills  tremble 
as  servants  before  a  frowning  and  rebuking  master. 

And  as  he  makes  motions  in  the  earth  and  air,  so  is  his 
power  seen  in  their  influences  upon  the  sea ;  he  judges  the 
sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  smites  through 
the  proud,  ver.  12.  At  the  creation  he  put  the  waters 
into  several  channels,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear 
for  a  habitation  for  man  and  beasts ;  or  rather,  he  divides 
the  sea  by  storms,  as  though  he  would  make  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  visible,  and  rakes  up  the  sands  to  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  and  marshals  the  waves  into  mountains 
and  valleys.  After  that,  he  smites  through  the  proud, 
that  is,  humbles  the  proud  waves,  and  by  allaying  the 
storm  reduceth  them  to  their  former  level :  the  power  of 
God  is  visible,  as  well  in  rebuking,  as  in  awakening  the 
winds  ;  he  makes  them  sensible  of  his  voice,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure  exasperates  or  calms  them.  The  striking 
through  the  proud  here,  is  not  probably  meant  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army ;  for  some  guess  that 
Job  died  that  year,*  or  about  the  time  of  the  Israelites' 
coming  out  of  Egypt ;  so  that  this  discourse  here  being 
in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  could  not  point  at  that 
which  was  done  after  his  restoration  to  his  temporal  pros- 
perity. 

And  now  at  last  he  sums  up  the  power  of  God  in  the 
chief  of  his  works  above,  and  the  greatest  w  onder  of  his 
works  below.  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  hea- 
vens ;  his  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent,  &c.  ver. 
,13.  The  greater  and  lesser  lights,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  heaven ;  and  the  whale,  a 

*  Drnsius  in  loc< 
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prodigious  monument  of  God's  power,  often  mentioned 
in  scripture  to  this  purpose,  and  in  particular  in  this  book  of 
Job,  and  called  by  the  same  name  of  crooked  serpent,  Isa. 
27.  1,  where  itis  applied  by  way  of  metaphor  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  or  Egypt,  or  all  oppressors  of  the  church.  Va- 
rious interjiretations  there  are  of  this  crooked  serpent : 
Some  understanding  by  it  that  constellation  in  heaven, 
which  astronomers  call  the  dragon ;  some  that  combina- 
tion of  weaker  stars,  which  they  call  the  galaxy,  which 
winds  about  the  heavens  :  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
Job,  draAving  near  to  a  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  joins 
the  two  greatest  testimonies  of  God's  power  in  the  world, 
the  highest  heavens,  and  the  lowest  leviathan,  which  is 
here  called  a  bar  serpent  *  in  regard  of  his  strength  and 
hardness,  as  mighty  men  are  called  bars  in  scripture,  Jer. 
51.  30.  And  in  regard  of  this  power  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  this  creatine,  it  is  particularly  men  tiohed  in  the 
catalogue  of  God's  works ;  a}id  God  created  great  whaleSj 
Gen.  1.  2 1;  all  the  other  creatures  being  piit  into  one  sum, 
and  not  particularly  expressed. 

And  now  he  makes  use  of  this  lecture  in  the  text)  Zo, 
those  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  pozcer  who  can  un- 
derstand? This  is  but  a  small  landscape  of  some  of  his 
works  of  pow  er,  the  outsides  and  extremities  of  it ;  more 
glorious  things  are  within  his  palaces  :  though  those  things 
argue  a  stupendous  power  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  yet  they  are  nothing  to  what 
may  be  declared  of  his  power.  And  what  may  be  de- 
clared, is  nothing  to  what  maybe  conceived ;  and  what  may 
be  conceived,  is  nothing  to  what  is  above  the  conceptions  of 
any  creature.  These  are  but  little  crumbs  and  fragments, 
of  that  infinite  power  which  is  in  his  nature,  like  a  drop 
in  comparison  of  the  mighty  ocean  ;  a  hiss  or  whisper, 
in  comparison  of  a  mighty  voice  of  thunder,  f 

By  the  thunder  of  his  power  :  some  understand  thun- 
der literally,  for  material  thunder  in  the  air.  The  thunder 
of  his  power,  that  is  according  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  his 
powerful  thunder.     But  this  is  not  the  sense ;  the  nature 

*  As  the  rrord  signifies  in  the  Hebrew.        t  Oecolamp. 
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qf  thunder  in  the  air  does  not  so  much  exceed  the  capa- 
city of  human  understanding;  it  is  therefore  rather  to  be 
understood  metaphorically,  as  the  greatness  and  immensity 
of  his  power  manifested  in  the  magnificent  miracles  of 
nature,  in  the  consideration  thereof  men  are  astonished, 
as  if  they  had  heard  an  unusual  clap  of  thunder.  So 
thunder  is  used,  Job  39-  25.  The  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains ;  that  is,  strength  and  force  of  the  captains  of  an 
army.  And  ver.  19,  God  speai<ing  to  Job  of  a  horse, 
saith,  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?  that  is, 
strength.  And  thunder  being  a  mark  of  the  power  of 
God,  some  of  the  heathen  have  called  God  by  the  name 
of  a  thunderer.  *  As  thunder  pierceth  the  lowest  places, 
and  alters  the  state  of  things ;  so  doth  the  power  of  God 
penetrate  into  all  things  whatsoever  ;  the  thunder  of  his 
power  is  the  greatness  of  his  power  :  as  the  strength  of 
salvation,  Psal.  20.  6,  that  is,  a  mighty  salvation. 

JVho  can  imderstand  ?  Who  is  able  to  count  all  the 
jnonuments  of  his  pow  er  ?  How  does  this  little,  which  I 
have  spoken  of,  exceed  the  capacity  of  our  understand- 
ing, and  is  rather  the  matter  of  our  astonishment,  than 
the  object  of  our  comprehensive  knowledge  ?  The 
power  of  the  greatest  potentate  or  the  mightiest  creature, 
is  but  of  small  extent :  there  are  none  but  have  their  li- 
mits ;  it  may  be  understood,  how^  far  they  can  act,  in 
what  sphere  their  activity  is  bounded  :  but  when  I  have 
spoken  all  of  divine  power  that  I  can  ;  when  you  have 
tliought  all  that  you  can  think  of  it,  your  souls  will 
prompt  you  to  conceive  something  more,  beyond  what  I 
have  spoken,  and  what  you  have  thought.  His  power 
shines  in  evei'y  thing,  and  is  beyond  every  thing.  There 
is  infinitely  more  power  lodged  in  his  nature,  not  ex- 
pressed to  the  world.  The  understanding  of  men  and 
angels  centered  in  one  creature,  would  fall  short  of  the 

*  The  ancient  Gauls  worshipped  him  under  the  name  of  Taianis.  The 
Greeks  called  Jupiter  Bopvratoc  and  Thor :  whence  our  Thursday  i« 
derived,  signifieth  Thunderer,  a  title  the  Germans  gave  their  god.  And  Toraa 
in  the  British  language  signifies  Thunder.  Voss.  Idolo.  lib.  2.  cap.  S3. 
Camb.  Britan.  p.  17. 
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perception  of  the  infinity  of  it.  All  that  can  be  com- 
prehended of  it,  are  but  little  fringes  of  it,  a  small  por- 
tion. No  man  ever  discoursed,  or  can  discourse  of 
God's  power  according  to  the  magnificence  of  it.  No 
creature  can  conceive  it ;  God  himself  only  comprehends 
it ;  God  himself  is  only  able  to  express  it.  Man's  power 
lieing  limited,  his  line  is  too  short  to  measure  the  incom- 
prehensible omnipotence  of  God. 

The  text  is  a  lofty  declaration  of  the  divine  power, 
with  a  particular  note  of  attention,  Lo,  1 .  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  it,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence; 
lo,  these  are  his  zcai/s ;  w  ays  and  ^a  orks  excelling  any  cre- 
ated strength,  referring  to  the  little  summary  of  them  he 
had  made  before.  2  In  the  insufficiency  of  these  ways 
to  measure  his  power  ;  bui  how  little  a  portiofi  is  heard 
of  him  ?  3.  In  the  incomprehensibleness  of  it;  the  thun- 
der of  his  porter  who  can  understand? 

Doctrine.  Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains 
to  the  nature  of  God,  and  is  expressed  in  part  in  his 
works  :  or,  though  there  be  a  mighty  expression  of  divine 
power  in  his  works,  yet  an  incomprehensible  power  per- 
tains to  his  nature.  The  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can 
understand  ? 

Plis  power  shines  in  all  his  works,  as  well  as  his  wis- 
dom. Txcice  have  1  heard  this,  that  power  belongs  unto 
God,  Psal.  62.  11.  In  the  law  and  in  the  prophets, 
say  some ;  but  why  power  twice,  and  not  mercy,  w^hich 
he  speaks  of  in  the  following  verse  ?  He  had  heard  of  power 
twice,  from  the  voice  of  creation,  and  from  the  voice  of  go- 
vernment. ]\Iercy  was  heard  in  government  after  man's  fall, 
not  in  creation ;  innocent  man  w  as  an  object  of  God's  good- 
ness, not  of  his  mercy  till  he  made  himself  miserable ;  power 
was  expressed  in  both ;  or  twice  haxie  I  heard  that  power 
belongs  to  God,  that  is,  it  is  a  certain  and  undoubted 
truth,  that  power  is  essential  to  tlic  divine  nature.  It  is 
true,  mercy  is  essential,  justice  is  essential ;  but  power 
more  apparently  essential,  because  no  acts  of  mercy,  or 
justice,  or  wisdom,  can  be  exercised  by  him  without 
power;  the  repetition  of  a  thing  confirnis  the  certainty 
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of  it.  Some  observe,  that  God  is  called  Almighty  seventy 
times  in  scripture.*  Though  his  power  be  evident  in  all 
his  works,  yet  he  hath  a  power  beyond  the  expression 
of  it  in  his  works,  whichj  as  it  is  the  glory  of  his  nature, 
so  it  is  the  comfort  of  a  believer.  To  which  purpose 
the  apostle  expresses  it  by  an  excellent  periphrasis  for 
the  lionour  of  the  divine  nature ;  Now  unto  him  that  is 
able  to  do  exceeding  abundant  ly  above  all  that  we  can  ask 
or  think,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  churches,  Eph.  3.  20.  We 
have  reason  to  acknowledge  him  Almighty,  who  hath  a 
power  of  acting  above  our  power  of  understanding.  Who 
could  have  imagined  such  a  powerful  operation  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  the  apostle  seems  to  hint  at  in  that 
place  ?  His  power  is  expressed  by  horns  in  his  hands, 
Hab.  3.  4,  because  all  the  works  of  his  hands  are 
wrought  with  Almighty  strength.  Power  is  also  used  as 
a  name  of  God ;  The  son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  Power,  Mark  14.  62,  that  is,  at  the  right  hand 
of  God;  God  and  power  are  so  inseparable  that  they 
are  reciprocated.  As  his  essence  is  immense  not  to  be 
confined  in  place,  as  it  is  eternal,  not  to  be  measured 
by  time ;  so  it  is  almighty,  not  to  be  limited  in  regard 
of  action. 

1.  It  is  ingeniously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  uniff  ;  all 
numbers  depend  upon  it,  it  makes  numbers  by  addition, 
multiplies  them  inexpressibly  ;  when  one  unit  is  removed 
from  a  number,  how  vastly  does  it  diminish  it?  It  gives 
perfection  to  all  other  numbers,  it  receives  perfection  from 
none.  If  you  add  a  unit  before  100,  how  doth  it  multi- 
ply it  to  1 100  ?  If  you  set  a  unit  before  twenty  millions, 
it  presently  makes  the  number  swell  up  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  ;  and  so  powerful  is  a  unit  by  adding 
it  to  numbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to  such 
a  vastness,  that  shall  transcend  the  capacity  of  the  best 
arithmetician  to  count  them.  By  such  a  meditation  as 
this,  you  may  have  some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that 


Lpi?sins  de  perfect.  Divin.  lib.  5.  cap.  1. 

t  Fothrrby,  Atheomastie.  p.  30G,  3(^7. 
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God  \a1io  is  only  unity  ;  the  beginning  of  all  things,  as 
a  unit  is  the  beginning  of  all  numbers  ;  and  can  perform 
as  many  things  really,  as  a  unit  can  numerically,  that  is, 
can  do  as  much  in  the  making  of  creatures,  as  a  unit 
can  do  in  the  multiplying  of  numbers.  The  omnipotence 
of  God  Mas  scarce  denied  by  any  heathen,  that  did  not 
deny  tlie  being  of  a  God,  and  that  was  Pliny,  and  that 
upon  weak  arguments. 

2.  Indeed  we  can  have  no  conception  of  God,  if 
ive  conceive  him  not  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most 
wise.  He  is  not  a  God,  that  cannot  do  what  he  will, 
and  perform  all  his  })leasure.  If  we  imagine  him  re- 
strained in  his  power,  we  imagine  him  limited  in  his  es- 
sence. As  he  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  to  know  what 
is  possible,  he  cannot  be  widiout  an  infinite  power  to 
do  what  is  possible.  As  he  hath  a  will  to  resolve  what 
he  sees  good,  so  he  cannot  want  a  power  to  eftect  what 
he  sees  good  to  decree.  As  the  essence  of  a  creature 
cannot  be  conceived  without  that  activity  that  belongs 
to  his  nature ;  as  when  you  conceive  fire,  you  cannot 
conceive  it  without  a  power  of  burning  and  warming; 
and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  cannot  conceive  it 
without  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleansing  ;  so 
you  cannot  conceive  an  infinite  essence  without  an 
infinite  power  of  activity.  Hence,  a  heathen  could 
say,  "  If  you  know  God,  you  know  he  can  do  all 
things,"  and  therefore  saith  Austin,  "  Give  me  not  only 
a  christian  but  a  Jew,  not  only  a  Jew  but  a  heathen, 
that  will  deny  God  to  be  Almighty."  A  Jew,  a  heathen 
may  deny  Ciirist  to  be  omnipotent,  but  no  heathen  will 
deny  Gcd  to  be  omnipotent,  and  no  devil  will  deny 
either  to  be  so.  (iod  cannot  be  conceived  without  some 
power,  for  then  he  must  be  conceived  wiUiout  action ; 
M  hose  then  are  those  products  and  etibcts  of  power  which 
tire  vi:?ible  to  us  in  the  world?  to  whom  do  they  belong? 
who  is  the  father  of  them  ?  God  cannot  be  conceived 
without  power  suitable  to  his  nature  and  essence ;  if  we 
imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite  essence,  we  must  imagine 
him  to  be  of  an  infinite  power  and  strength. 

But  I  shall  shew  more  particularly, 
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1.  The  nature  of  God's  power.  2.  Reasons  to  prove 
that  God  must  needs  be  powerful.  3.  How  his  power 
appears;  in  creation,  in  government,  in  redemption. 
4.  The  improvement. 


PART    II, 


THE    NATURE    OF   JEHOVAH  S    POWER. 


Poxver  often  signifies  author  it  ij — Is  absolute  and  ordinate 
—His  pozcer  brings  to  pass  whatsoever  he  wills— Dis- 
tinct Jrom  his  wisdom  and  will-—Gims  activity  to  all 
his  perfections— Essential  to  his  nature — Is  iiijimte — 
As  his  essence — Its  objects— In  action— In  duration-— 
Low  things  impossible  with  God, 


We  are  to  consider  First,    what  this  power  is;  or 
the  nature  of  it. 

1.  Power  sometimes  signifies  authority ;  and  a  man 
is  said  to  be  mighty  and  powerful  in  regard  of  his 
dominion,  and  the  right  he  hath  to  command  multitudes 
of  other  persons  to  take  his  part ;  but  power  taken  for 
strength,  and  power  taken  for  authority,  are  distinct 
things,  and  may  be  separated  from  one  another ;  power 
may  be  without  authority,  as  in  successful  invasions  that 
have  no  just  foundation;  authority  may  be  without 
power,  as  in  a  just  prince,  expelled  by  an  unjust  re- 
bellion ;  the  authority  resides  in  him,  though  he  be  over- 
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powered,  and  is  destitute  of  strength  to  support  and 
exercise  that  authority.  The  power  of  God  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  his  authority  and  dominion,  but  his 
strength  to  act,  and  the  word  in  the  text  properly  signi- 
fies strength. 

This  power  is  divided  ordinarily  into  absolute  and 
ordinate.  Absolute,  is  that  power  whereby  God  is  able 
to  do  that  which  he  will  not  do,  but  is  possible  to  be 
done.  Ordinate,  is  that  power  whereby  God  does  that 
which  he  hath  decreed  to  do,  that  is,  which  he  hath 
ordained  or  appointed  to  be  exercised.*  Which  are  not 
distinct  powers,  but  one  and  the  same  power ;  his  ordi- 
nate power  is  a  part  of  his  absolute ;  for  if  he  had  not  a 
power  to  do  every  thing  that  he  could  will,  he  might  not 
have  a  power  to  do  every  thing  that  he  does  will. 

The  object  of  his  absolute  power  is  all  things  possible  ; 
such  things  that  imply  not  a  contradiction,  such  as  are 
not  repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done  :  and  such 
as  are  not  contrary  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God 
to  be  done  :  those  things  that  are  repugnant  in  their  own 
nature  to  be  done  are  several ;  as  to  make  a  thing  which 
is  past  not  to  be  past.  As  for  example,  the  world  is 
created ;  God  could  have  chosen  whether  he  would  create 
the  world,  and  after  it  is  created  he  hath  power  to  dis- 
solve it;  but  after  it  was  created,  and  when  it  is  dissolved, 
it  will  be  eternally  true,  that  the  world  was  created,  and 
that  it  was  dissolved  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  that  that  which 
was  once  true,  should  ever  be  false  :  if  it  be  true  that  the 
world  was  created,  it  will  for  ever  be  true  that  it  was 
created,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  also,  if  it  be 
once  true  that  God  hath  decreed,  it  is  impossible  in  its 
own  natuie  to  be  true  that  God  hath  not  decreed.  Some 
tilings  are  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of 
God  :  as  it  is  impossible  for  his  nature  to  die  and  perish  ; 
impossible  for  him  in  regard  of  truth,  to  lie  and  deceive. 
3]ut  of  this  hereafter  ;  we  only  aim  at  present  to  under- 
stand the  object  of  God's  absolute  power  to  be  things 
possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature,  not  by  any  strength 
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in  themselves,  or  of  themselves  ;  for  nothing  hath  no 
strength,  and  every  thing  is  nothing  hefore  it  comes  into 
being  :  *  so  God  by  his  absolute  power  might  liave  j)re- 
vented  the  sin  of  tlie  fallen  angels,  and  so  have  preserved 
them  in  their  first  habitation.  He  niiglit  by  his  absolute 
power  have  restrained  the  devil  from  tempting  of  Eve,  or 
restrained  her  and  Adam  from  swallowing  the  bait,  and 
joining  hands  with  the  temptation.  1;  hh  absolute 
power,  God  might  have  given  the  reins  to  Peter  to  be- 
tray his  master  as  well  as  to  deny  him ;  and  employed 
Judas  in  the  same  glorious  and  succcsslnl  service 
wherein  he  employed  Paul.  13y  his  absolute  power 
he  might  have  created  the  world  millions  of  years  before 
he  did  create  it,  and  can  reduce  it  into  its  empty  nothing 
this  moment.  This  the  Baptist  affirms,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  (meaning  the  stones  in  the 
wilderness,  and  not  the  people  which  came  out  to  him 
out  of  Judea,  which  were  children  of  Abraham)  to  raise 
up  children  to  Abraham,  Matt.  3.  9,  that  is,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  it, 
but  that  God  is  able  to  do  it  if  he  please. 

But  now  the  object  of  his  ordi?iate  power,  is  all 
things  ordained  by  him  to  be  done,  all  things  decreed 
by  him ;  and  because  of  the  divine  ordination  of 
things  this  power  is  called  ordinate;  and  what  is 
thus  ordained  by  him  he  cannot  but  do,  because  of 
his  unchangeableness.  Both  those  powers  are  expres- 
sed, Ml/  Father  can  send  twelve  legions  of  angels, 
Matt.  26.  53,  54  ;  there  is  his  absolute  power  :  but  how 
the?i  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ? 
there  is  his  ordinate  power.  As  his  power  is  free  from 
any  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called  absolute ;  as  it  is  joined 
with  an  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called  ordinate.  His  abso- 
lute power  is  necessary,  and  belongs  to  his  nature ;  his 
ordinate  power  is  free,  and  belongs  to  his  will ;  a  power 
guided  by  his  will ;  not,  as  I  said  befoic.  that  they  are 
two  distinct  powers,  both  belonging  to  his  nature,  but  the 
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latter  is  the  same  with  the  former,  only  it  is  guided  by 
his  will  and  wisdom. 

3.  It  follows  then,   that   the  power  of  God  is  that 
ability  and  sti'ength,  whereby  he  can  bring  to  pass  what- 
sorccr  he  please.     Whatsoever  his  infinite  wisdom  can 
direct,  and  whatsoever  the  infinite  purity  of  his  will  can 
resolve.     Power,  in  the  primai^y  notion  of  it,  does  not 
signify  an  act,  but  an  ability  to  bring  a  thing  into  act ; 
it  is  power,  as  able  to  act  before  it  doth  actually  produce 
a  thing  :  as  God  had  an  ability  to  create  before  he  did 
create,  he  had  power  before  he  acted  that  power  without. 
Power  notes  the  principle  of  tlie  action,  and  therefore  is 
greater  than  the  act  itself    Power  exercised  and  difiiised, 
in  bringing  forth  and  nursing  up  its  particular  objects 
without,   is  inconceivably  less  than  that  strength  which  is 
infinite  in  himself,  the  same  with  his  essence,  and  is  in- 
deed himself :  by  his  power  exercised  he  does  w  hatsoever 
he  actually  wills ;  but  by  the  pow  er  in  his  nature,  he  is 
able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  able  to  will.     The  will  of 
creatures  may  be,  and  is  more  extensive  than  their  pow  er ; 
and  their  power  more  contracted  and  shortened,  than  their 
will:  but,  Ills  counsel  shall  stand,   and  he  will  do  all  his 
pleasure,  Isa.  4:6.  10.     His  })ower  is  as  great  as  his  will, 
that  is,  whatsoever  can  fall  within  the  verge  of  his  will, 
falls  within  the  compass  of  his  power.     Though  he  will 
never  actually  will  this  or  that,  yet  supposing  lie  should 
will  it,  he  is  able  to  perform  it :  so  that  you  nmst  in  vour 
notion  of  divine  power,  enlarge  it  further  tlian  to  tliink, 
God  can  only  do  what  he  hath  resolved  to  do ;  but  that 
he  hath  as  infinite  a  capacity  of  pow  cr  to  act,  as  he  hath 
an  infinite  capacity  of  will  to  resoh  e. 

Besides,  tliis  power  is  of  that  nature,  that  he  can  do 
whatsoever  he  })leases  without  difiiculty,  without  resis- 
tance, it  cannot  be  checked,  restrained,  frustrated.  *  As 
he  can  do  all  things  possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  h,e 
can  do  all  things  easily  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting  : 
wliat  in  human  artificers  is  knowledge,  labour,  industry, 

*  Cia.  Syntag.  lib.  '^.  cap.  7.-  p.  611. 
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that  in  God  is  iiis  will ;  his  will  works  without  labour, 
his  works  stand  forth  as  he  wills  them.  Hands  and 
arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  our  conceptions,  because 
our  power  of  acting  is  disthict  from  our  will ;  but  God  s 
power  of  acting  is  not  really  distinct  iVom  his  will ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  the  existence  of  a  thing,  that  God  wills  it  to 
exist ;  he  can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his  will,  without  any 
instruments.  lie  needs  no  matter  to  work  upon,  because 
lie  can  make  something  from  nothing;  all  matter  owes  it- 
self to  his  creative  power ;  he  needs  no  time  to  work  in, 
for  he  can  make  time  when  he  pleases  to  begin  to  work ; 
he  needs  no  copy  to  work  by,  himself  is  his  own  pattern 
and  copy  in  his  works.  All  created  agents  want  matter 
to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with,  copies  to  work 
by ;  time  to  bring  either  the  births  of  their  minds,  or  the 
"works  of  their  hands  to  perfection  :  but  the  power  of  God 
needs  none  of  these  things,  but  is  of  a  vast  and  incom- 
prehensible nature,  beyond  all  these.  As  nothing  can  be 
done  without  the  compass  of  it,  so  itself  is  without  the 
compass  of  every  created  understanding. 

4.  This  power  is  of  a  distinct  conception  from  the  ms- 
dom  and  xvill  of  God.  They  are  not  really  distinct,  but 
according  to  our  conceptions.  We  cannot  discourse  of 
divine  things  without  observing  some  proportion  of  them 
with  human,  ascribing  unto  God  the  perfections  sifted 
from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature.  In  us  there  are 
three  orders,  of  understanding,  will,  power ;  and  accord- 
ingly three  acts,  counsel,  resolution,  execution,  which, 
though  they  are  distinct  in  us,  are  not  really  distinct  in 
God.  In  our  conceptions,  the  apprehensions  of  a  thing 
belongs  to  the  understanding  of  God ;  determination  to 
the  will  of  God ;  direction  to  the  wisdom  of  God ;  ex- 
ecution to  the  power  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  God 
regards  a  thing  as  possible,  and  as  it  may  be  done ;  the 
wisdom  of  God  regards  a  thing  as  fll,  and  convenient  to 
be  done;  the  will  of  God  resolves  that  it  shall  be  done; 
the  power  of  God  is  the  application  of  his  will,  to  effect 
what  it  hath  resolved.  Wisdom  is  a  fixins;  the  beins  of 
thmgs,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their  several  be- 
ings ;  power  is  a  conferring  those  perfections  and  beings 
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upon  them.  His  power  is  liis  ability  to  act,  and  his  wis- 
dom is  the  director  of  his  action  :  his  will  orders,  his 
wisdom  guides,  and  his  power  effects.  His  will  as  the 
spring,  and  his  power  as  the  worker,  are  expressed,  He 
hath  done  XV  hat  soever  he  pleased,  Psal,  115.  3;  He  com- 
inamled,  and  they  ivere  created,  Psal.  140.  5 ;  and  all 
three  are  expressed,  Ulw  icorks  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  oini  liill,  Eph.  1.  11.  So  that  the  power 
of  God  is  a  perfection  subordinate  to  his  understanding 
and  will,  to  execute  the  results  of  his  Avisdom  and  the 
orders  of  his  will ;  to  his  wisdom,  as  directing,  because 
he  works  skilfully ;  to  his  will,  as  moving  and  applying, 
because  he  works  voluntarily  and  freely.  The  exercise  of 
his  power  depends  upon  his  will :  his  will  is  the  supreme 
cause  of  every  thing  that  exists  in  time,  and  all  thin^is  re- 
ceive a  being  as  he  wills  them.  His  power  is  but  will 
perpetually  working,  and  diffusing  itself  in  the  season  his 
will  hath  fixed  from  eternity  ;  it  is  his  eternal  will  in  per- 
petual and  successive  springs  and  streams  in  the  creatures ; 
it  is  nothing  but  the  constant  efficacy  of  his  onmipotent 
will.  This  must  be  understood  of  his  ordinate  power; 
but  his  absolute  power  is  larger  than  his  resohing  will; 
for  though  the  scripture  tells  us,  He  hath  done  whatsoever 
he  will;  yet  it  tells  us  not,  that  he  hath  done  whatsoever 
he  could ;  he  can  do  things  that  he  will  never  do. 

Again,  his  power  is  distinguished  from  his  will,  in  re- 
gard of  the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  after  the  act  of  his 
will :  his  will  was  conversant  about  objects,  when  his 
power  was  not  exercised  about  them.  Creatures  were 
the  objects  of  his  will  from  eternity,  but  they  were  not 
from  eternity  the  effects  of  his  power.  His  purpose  to 
create  was  from  eternity,  but  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
was  in  time.  Now  this  execution  of  his  will  Ave  call  his 
ordinate  power :  his  wisdom  and  his  will  are  supposed 
antecedent  to  his  poAver,  as  the  counsel  and  resolve,  as 
the  cause  precedes  the  performance  of  the  purpose,  as  the 
effect.  *  Some  distinguish  his  poAver  from  his  under- 
standing and  will,  in  regard  that  his  understanding  and 
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will  are  larger  than  his  absolute  po\ver ;  for  God  under- 
stands sins,  and  wills  to  permit  llicni,  but  he  cannot  him- 
self do  any  evil  or  unjust  action,  nor  have  a  power  of 
doing  it.  But  this  is  not  to  distinguish  that  divine  power, 
but  impotence ;  for  to  be  unable  to  do  evil  is  the  per- 
fection of  power;  and  to  be  able  to  do  things  unjust  and 
evil,  is  a  weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability.  Man 
indeed  wills  many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  perform, 
and  understands  many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  effect ; 
he  understands  much  of  the  creatures,  something  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many 
moons,  yet  is  notable  to  create  the  least  atom  :  but  there 
is  nothing  that  belongs  to  power  but  God  understands, 
and  is  aJble  to  effect.  To  sum  this  up,  the  will  of  God 
is  the  root  of  all,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  copy  of  all, 
and  the  power  of  God  is  the  framer  of  all. 

5.  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other 
perfections  of  his  nature^  and  is  of  a  larger  extent  and  ef- 
ficacy, in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some  perfections  of 
his  nature.     I  put  them  both  together. 

It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature.  How  vain  would  be  his  eternal  coun- 
sels, if  power  did  not  step  in  to  execute  them  ?  His  mercy 
would  be  a  feeble  pity  if  he  were  destitute  of  power  to 
relieve ;  and  his  justice  a  slighted  scare-crow,  without 
power  to  punish ;  his  promises  an  empty  sound,  without 
power  to  accomplish  them.  As  holiness  is  the  beauty,  so 
power  is  the  life  of  all  his  attributes  in  their  exercise ; 
and  as  holiness,  so  power  is  an  adjunct  belonging  to  all, 
a  term  that  may  be  given  to  all.  God  hath  a  powerful 
wisdom  to  attain  Jiis  ends,  without  interruption.  He 
hath  a  powerful  mercy  to  remove  our  misery ;  a  powerful 
justice  to  lay  all  misery  upon  offenders ;  he  hath  a  power- 
ful truth  to  perform  his  promises ;  an  infinite  power  to 
bestow  rewards  and  inflict  penalties.  It  is  to  this  purpose 
power  is  first  put  in  the  two  things  which  the  psalmist 
had  heard,  Tzvice  hare  I  heard,  Psal.  62.  11,  12,  or  two 
things  have  I  heard  ;  first  power,  then  mercy  and  justice, 
included  in  that  expression.  Thou  renderest  to  every  man 
according  to  his  zwrk.     In  every  perfection  of  God  h^ 
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heard  of  poMer.  This  is  the  arm,  the  hand  of  the  Deity, 
Avhicli  all  his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on,  when  they  would 
appear  in  their  glory ;  this  hands  them  to  the  world ;  by  this 
they  act,  in  this  they  triumph.  Power  framed  evei'y  stage 
for  their  appearance  in  creation,  providence,  redemption. 

It  is  of  a  larger  extent  in  regard  of  its  objects^  than 
some  other  attributes.  Power  does  not  always  suppose 
an  object,  but  constitutes  an  object.  It  supposeth  an  ob- 
ject in  the  act  of  preservation,  but  it  makes  an  object  in 
tiie  act  of  creation  ;  but  mercy  supposeth  an  object  mi- 
serable, yet  doth  not  make  it  so ;  justice  supposes  an 
object  criminal,  but  doth  not  constitute  it  so.  IMercy 
supposes  him  miserable,  to  relieve  him ;  justice  supposes 
him  criminal,  to  punish  him  ;  but  power  supposes  not 
a  thing  in  real  existence,  but  as  possible ;  or  rather,  it  is 
from  power  that  any  thing  hath  a  possibility,  if  there  bo 
no  repugnancy  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Again,  power  extaids  further  than  either  mercy  or  Jus- 
tice. ]\iercy  hath  particular  objects,  which  justice  shall 
not  at  last  be  willing  to  punish ;  and  justice  hath  parti- 
cular objects,  which  mercy  at  last  shall  not  be  willing 
to  refresh;  but  power  doth,  and  always  will  extend  to  the 
objects  of  both  mercy  and  justice.  A  creature,  as  a  crea- 
ture, is  neitlier  the  object  of  mercy  nor  justice,  nor  of 
rewardinsT  goodness.  A  creature,  as  innocent,  is  the  ob- 
ject  of  rewardmg  goodness  ;  a  creature  as  miserable,  is 
tlie  object  of  compassionate  mercy;  a  creature,  as  crimi- 
nal, is  the  object  of  revenging  justice :  but  all  of  them 
the  objects  of  power,  in  conjunction  with  those  attri- 
butes of  goodness,  mercy,  and  justice,  to  which  they 
belong.  All  the  objects  that  mercy,  and  justice,  and 
truth,  and  wisdom,  exercise  themselves  about,  have  a 
possibility  and  an  actual  being  from  this  perfection  of 
divine  power.  It  is  power  first  frames  a  creature  in  a 
capacity  of  nature  for  mercy  or  justice,  though  it  does 
not  give  an  immediate  qualification  for  the  exercise  of 
either.  Power  makes  man  a  rational  creature,  and  so 
confers  upon  him  a  nature  mutable,  which  may  be  mise- 
rable by  its  own  fault,  and  punishable  by  God's  justice; 
or  pitiable  by  his  compassion,  and  relievable  by  his  mercy : 
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but  it  doth  not  make  him  sinful,  wherehy  he  becf^mes 
miserable  and  punishable. 

Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  states 
of  a  creature.  As  a  thing  is  possible,  or  may  be  made, 
it  is  the  object  of  absolute  power ;  as  it  is  factibile,  or 
ordered  to  be  made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinate  power : 
as  a  tiling  is  actually  made,  and  brought  into  being,  it  is 
the  object  of  preserving  power.  So  that  power  does 
stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the  works  of  God,  in  all 
their  circumstances,  and  at  all  times.  When  mercy 
ceases  to  relieve  a  creature,  when  justice  ceases  to  punish 
a  creature,  power  ceases  not  to  preserve  a  creature.  The 
blessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  punishing 
justice,  are  for  ever  maintained  by  power  in  that  blessed 
condition  :  the  danmed  in  hell,  that  are  cast  out  of  the 
bosom  of  intreating  mercy,  are  for  ever  sustained  in  those 
remediless  torments  by  the  arm  of  power. 

6.  This  power  is  originally  and  essentially  in  the 
nature  of  God,  and  not  distinct  from  his  essence.  It  is 
originally  and  essentially  in  God.  The  strength  and 
power  of  gi'eat  kings  is  originally  in  their  people,  and 
managed  and  ordered  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  for 
the  common  good.  Though  a  prince  hath  authority  in 
his  person  to  command,  yet  he  hath  not  sufficient  strength 
in  his  person,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  to  make 
his  commands  to  be  obeyed.  He  hath  not  a  single 
strength  in  his  own  person  to  conquer  countries  and 
kingdoms,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects. 
He  must  make  use  of  the  arms  of  his  own  subjects, 
to  overrun  other  places,  and,  yoke  them  under  his 
dominion.  But  the  power  of  all  things  that  ever 
were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originally  and  essentially  in 
God.  It  is  not  derived  from  any  thing  without  him, 
as  the  power  of  the  greatest  potentates  in  the  world  is : 
Therefore  it  is  said.  Power  belongs  unto  God,  Ps. 
62.  11,  that  is,  solely,  and  to  none  else.  He  hath  a. 
power  to  make  his  subjects,  and  as  many  as  he  pleases ; 
to  create  worlds,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execute  penal- 
ties, W'ithout  calling  in  the  strentith  of  his  creatures 
to  his  aid.     The  strength   that  the  subjects  of  a  mor- 
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tal  prince  have,  is  not  derived  to  them  from  the  prince, 
though  the  exercise  of  it  for  this  or  that  end,  is  ordered 
and  directed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince :  but  what 
strength  soever  any  thing  hath  to  act  as  a  means,  it  hath 
from  the  power  of  God  as  Creator,  as  well  as  whatsoever 
authority  it  hath  to  act  is  from  God,  as  rector  and  gover- 
nor of  the  world.     God  hath  a  strength  to  act  without 

•        •  • 

means,  and  no  means  can  act  any  thmg  without  his  power 

and  strength  communicated  to  them.  As  the  clouds  in 
the  verse  before  the  text,  are  called  God's  clouds ;  so  all 
the  strength  of  creatures  may  be  called,  and  truly  is,  God's 
strength  and  power  in  them  ;  a  drop  of  power  from  hea- 
ven, originally  only  in  God.  Creatures  have  but  a  little 
mite  of  power ;  somewhat  communicated  to  them,  some- 
what kept  and  reserved  from  them,  of  what  they  are 
capable  to  possess.  They  have  limited  natures,  and 
therefore  a  limited  sphere  of  activity.  Clothes  can  warn^ 
us,  but  not  feed  us  ;  bread  can  nourish  us,  but  not  clothe 
us.  One  plant  hath  a  medicinal  quality  against  one 
disease,  another  against  another  ;  but  God  is  the  possessor 
of  universal  power,  the  common  exchequer  of  this  mighty 
treasure.  He  acts  by  creatures,  as  not  needing  their 
power,  but  deriving  power  to  them  :  what  he  acts  by  them, 
he  could  act  himself  without  them  :  and  what  they  act  as 
from  themselves,  is  derived  to  them  from  him,  through 
invisible  channels.  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  because 
power  is  essentially  in  God,  more  operations  of  God  arc 
possible  than  are  exerted. 

And  as  power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct 
from  his  essence.  It  belongs  to  G  od  in  regard  of  the  uncon- 
ceivable excellency  and  activity  of  his  essence*-  And 
omnipotence  is  nothing  but  the  divine  essence  efficacious 
ad  extra.  It  is  his  essence  as  operative,  and  the  imme- 
diate principle  of  operation :  as  the  power  of  enligh- 
tening in  the  sun,  and  the  power  of  heating  in  the  fire, 
are  not  things  distinct  from  the  nature  of  them;  but  the 
nature  of  the  sun  bringing  forth  light,  and  the  nature  of 
the  fire  bringing  forth  heat.     The  power  of  acting  is  the 

*  Katione  suaunae  actualitatis  essentia.     Suarez,  vol.  1.  p.  150,  ISI, 
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same  with  the  substance  of  God,  though  the  action  from 
til  at  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.     If  the  po^^er 
of  God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  tlien  com- 
pounded of  substance  and  power,  and  would  not  be  the 
most  simple  being.     As  when  the  understanding  is  in- 
formed in  several  parts  of  knowledge ;  it  is  skilled  in  the 
government  of  cities  and  countries,  it  knows  this  or  that 
art :  it  learns  mathematics,  philosophy ;  this  or  that  science. 
The  understanding  hath  a  power  to  do  this ;   but  this 
power,  whereby  it  learns  those  excellent  things,  and  brings 
forth  excellent  births,  is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  the  un- 
derstanding itself;  we  may  rather  call  it  the  understanding 
powerful,  than  the  power  of  the  understanding ;  and  so 
we  may  rather  say,  God  powerful,  than  say,  the  power  of 
God  ;  because  his  power  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
From  both  these  it  will  foll<fw,  that  this  omnipotence 
is  incommunicable   to  any  creature ;    no   creature  can 
inherit  it,  because  it  is  a  contradiction  for  any  creature 
to  have  the  essence  of  God.     This  omnipotence   is  a 
peculiar  right  of  God,  wherein  no   creature   can  share , 
with   him.      To  be   omnipotent    is    to    be    essentially 
God.     And  for   a  creature  to  be  omnipotent,  is  for  a 
creature  to  be  its  own  creator.     It  being  therefore  the 
same  with  the  essence  of  the  godhead,  it  cannot  be  com- 
municated to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  the  Lutherans 
say  it  is,  without  the  communication  of  the  essence  of  the 
godhead  ;  for  then  the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be 
humanity  but  deity.     If  omnipotence  were  communicated 
to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  essence  of  God  were  also 
communicated  to  his  humanity,  and  then  eternity  would 
be  communicated.     His  humanity  then  was  n:)t  given  him 
in  time,  his  humanity  would  be  uncompounded,  that  is, 
his  body  would  be  nobody,  his  soul  no  soul.  Omnipotence 
is  essentially  in  God :  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  essence 
of  God,  it  is  his  essence,  omnipotent,  able  to  do  all  things. 
7.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  power  is  injinite.    What 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  pozver,  Sec.  according  to 
the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  Eph.  1.  19-     God  were 
not  omnipotent,  unless  his  power  were  infinite;  for  a 
finite  power  is  a  limited  power,  and  a  limited  power 
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cannot  effect  every  thing  that  is  possible.     Nothing  can 
be  too  difficult  for  the  divine  power  to  effect:  he  hath  a 
fulness  of  power,  an  exceeding  strength,  above  all  human 
capacities;  it  is  a  mighty  power,  Eph.  1.  19-     Able  to 
do  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  Eph.  3.  20.     That 
which  he  acts  is  above  the  power  of  any  creature  to  act. 
Infinite  power  consists  in  the  bringing  things  forth  from 
nothing.     No  creature  can  imitate  God  in  this  preroga- 
tive of  power.     Man  indeed  can  carve   various  forms, 
and  erect  various  pieces  of  art,  but  from  pre-existent 
matter.     Every  artificer  hath  the   matter  brought  to  his 
hand,  he  only  brings  it  forth  in  a  new^  figure.     Chymists 
-separate  one  thing  from  another,  but  create  nothing,  but 
sever  those  things  whicli  were  before  formed  and  com- 
pacted  together :  but  when  God  speaks  a  powerful  word, 
nothing  begins  to  be  something :  things  stand  forth  from 
nothing,  obey  his  mighty  comnjand,  and  take  what  forms 
he  is  pleased   to  give  them.     The   creating  one  tiling, 
though  never  so  small  and  minute,  as  the  least  liy,   can- 
not be  but  by  an  infinite  power ;  much  less  can  the  pro- 
ducing of  such  variety  we  see  in  the  Avorld.     His  power 
is  infinite,  it  cannot  be  resisted  by  any  thing  that  he  hath 
made  ;  nor  can  it  be  confined  by  any  thing  he  can  will  to 
make.     His  greatness  is   unsearchable,    Fsal.    145.   3. 
It   is  a  greatness,  not  of  quantity,    but  quality.     The 
greatness  of  his  pow  er  hath  no  end ;  it  is  a  vanit}^  to 
imajrine  any  limits  can  be  affixed  to  it,  or  that  any  crea- 
ture can  say,  hitherto  it  can  go,  and  no  further.     It  is 
above   all    conception,    all  inquisition    of    any    created 
understanding.     No   creature   ever  had,    nor  ever   can 
have  that  strength  of  wit  and  understanding,  to  conceive 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  how  magnificently  he  can 
work. 

1.  His  essence  is  infinite.  As  in  a  finite  subject  there  is 
a  finite  virtue :  so  in  an  infinite  subject  there  must  be  an  in- 
finite virtue.  Where  the  essence  is  limited  the  power  is  so  :* 
where  the  essence  is  unlimited,  the  power  knows  no  bounds,  j* 
Among  creatures,  the  more  excellency  of  being  and  form 

•  QperatioQes  sequuotur  essentiam.     t  Aquin,  par.  1.  Qu.  25.  Artie.  2. 
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7iny  thing  hath,  the  more  activity,  vigour,  and  power  it 
hath,  to  work  according  to  its  nature,  'i'he  sun  hath  a 
mighty  power  to  warm,  enUghten,  and  fructify,  above 
w  hat  the  stars  have  ;  because  it  hath  a  vaster  body,  more 
intense  degrees  of  Hght,  heat,  and  vigour.  Now,  if  wc 
conceive  tlie  sun  made  much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would 
proportionably  have  greater  degiees  of  power  to  heat 
and  enlighten  than  it  hath  now :  and  were  it  possible  to 
have  aR  infinite  heat  and  light,  it  would  infinitely  heat 
and  enlighten  other  things  ;  for  every  thing  is  able  to  act 
according  to  the  measures  of  its  being  :  therefore,  since 
the  essence  of  God  is  unquestionably  infinite,  his  power 
of  acting  must  be  so  also.  His  power  is  one  and  the 
same  with  his  essence  :  and  though  the  knowledge  of 
God  extends  to  more  objects  than  his  power,  because  he 
knows  all  evils  of  sin,  which  because  of  his  holiness  he 
cannot  commit ;  yet  it  is  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  is  as  much  one  with  his  essence,  as  his  knowledge 
and  wisdom  is  :  for  as  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  God 
is  nothing  but  the  essence  of  God,  knowing ;  so  the  power 
of  God  is  nothing  but  the  essence  of  God,  able. 

2.  The  objects  of  divine  power  are  innumerable.  The 
objects  of  divine  power  are  not  essentially  infinite ;  and 
therefore  we  must  not  measure  the  infiniteness  of  divine 
power  by  an  ability  to  make  an  infinite  being ;  because  there 
is  an  incapacity  in  any  created  thing  to  be  infinite ;  for  to  be 
a  creature  and  to  be  infinite  ;  to  be  infinite  and  yet  made, 
is  a  contradiction.  To  be  infinite,  and  to  be  God,  is  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Nothing  can  be  infinite  but  God ;  nothing 
but  God  is  infinite.  But  the  power  of  God  is  infinite, 
because  it  can  produce  infinite  effects,  or  innumera- 
ble things,  such  as  surpass  the  arithmetic  of  a  creature ; 
nor  yet  doth  this  infinity  consist  simply  in  producing  innu- 
merable effects ;  for  that  a  finite  cause  can  produce.  Fire 
can  by  its  finite  and  limited  heat,  bum  numberless  com- 
bustible things  ;  and  the  understanding  of  man  hath  an 
infinite  number  of  thoughts  and  acts  of  intellection,  and 
thoughts  different  from  one  another.  Who  can  number 
the  imaginations  of  his  fancy,  and  thougj  ts  of  his  mind 
for  the  space  of  one  month  or  year  ?  mucii  less  of  forty 
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or  an  hundred  years ;  yet  all  these  thoughts  are  about 
things  that  are  in  being,  or  have  a  foundation  in  things 
that  are  in  being.  But  the  intinity  of  God's  power  con- 
sists in  an  ability  to  produce  intinite  eft'ects,  formally 
distinct,  and  diverse  from  one  another  ;  such  as  never  had 
being,  such  as  the  mind  of  man  cannot  conceive :  able  to 
do  above  zvhat  ice  can  think,  and  whatsoever  God  hath 
made,  or  is  able  to  make,  he  is  able  to  make  in  an  infinite 
manner,  by  calling  them  to  stand  forth  from  nothing.  To 
produce  innumerable  effects  of  distinct  natures,  and  from 
so  distant  a  term  as  nothing;,  is  an  argument  of  infinite 
power. 

Now^,  that  the  objects  of  Divine  Power  are  innume- 
rable appears,  because  God  can  can  do  infinitely  more 
than  he  hath  done,  or  will  do.  Nothing  that  God  hath 
done  can  enfeeble  his  power ;  there  still  resides  in  him  an 
ability  beyond  all  the  settled  contrivances  of  his  under- 
standing, and  resolves  of  his  will,  which  no  effects  which 
he  hath  wrought  can  drain,  and  put  to  a  stand.  As  he 
can  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham ;  so  with 
the  same  mighty  \vord  whereby  he  made  one  world,  he 
can  make  infinite  numbers  of  worlds,  to  be  the  monu- 
ments of  his  glory.  After  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  chap. 
32.  17,  had  spoke  of  God's  power  in  creation,  he  adds, 
And  nothing  is  too  hard  for  thee,  ver.  19.  For  one 
world  that  he  hath  made,  he  can  create  millions  :  for  one 
star,  with  which  he  hath  beautified  the  heavens,  he  could 
have  garnished  it  with  a  thousand,  and  multiplied,  if  he 
had  pleased,  every  one  of  those  into  millions,  for  he  can 
call  things  that  are  not ;  not  some  things,  but  all  things 
possible.  The  barren  womb  of  nothing  can  no  more 
resist  his  power  now  to  educe  a  world  from  it,  than  it 
could  at  first :  no  doubt,  but  for  one  angel  which  he  hath 
made,  he  could  make  many  worlds  of  angels.  He  that 
made  one  with  so  much  ease,  as  by  a  word,  cannot  want 
power  to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word.  The 
word  that  was  not  too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too 
weak  to  make  multitudes.  If  from  one  man  he  hath 
in  a  way  of  nature,  multiplied  so  many  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,   and  covered  with  them  the  whole  face  of  the 
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earth;  he  could  in  a  supernatural  way,    by  one  word 
multiply  as  many  more.     It  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
that  gives  life,  Job  33.  4.     He  can  create  infinite  species 
and  kinds  of  creatures  more  than  he  hath  created,  more 
variety  of  forms  :  for  since  there  is  no  searching  of  his 
greatness,  there  is  no  conceiving  the  numberless  possible 
effects  of  his  power.     The  understanding  of  man  can 
conceive  numberless  things  possible  to  be,  more  than  have 
been  or  shall  be.     And  shall  we  imagine,  that  the  finite 
understanding  of  a  creature  hath  a  greater  omnipotency 
to  conceive  things  possible  than  God  hath  to  produce 
things   possible?     When  the  understanding   of  man  is 
tired  in  its  conceptions,  it  must  still  be  concluded,  tliat 
the  power  of  God  extends,  not  only  to  what  can  be  con- 
ceived,   but  infinitely   beyond  the  measures   of  a  finite 
faculty.  Touching  the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out,  he 
is  excellent  in poxver  and  in  judgment,  Job  36,  23.  For  the 
understanding  of  man,  in  its  conceptions  of  more  kind  of 
creatures,  is   limited  to  those   creatures  which  are.     It 
cannot,  in  its  own  imagination,   conceive  any  thing,  but 
what  hath  some  foundation  in  and  from  something  already 
in  being.     It  may  frame  a  new  kind  of  creature,  made  up 
of  a  lion,  a  horse,  and  an  ox  ;  but  all  those  parts  whereof 
its  conception  is  made,  have  distinct  beings  in  the  world, 
tiiough  not  in  that  composition  as  his  mind  mixes  and 
joins  them  :  but  no  question  but  God  can  create  creatures 
that  have  no  resemblance  with  any  kind  of  creatures  yet 
in  beinji.     It  is  certain,  that  if  God  only  knows  those 
things  which  he  hath  done,  and  will  do,  and  not  all  things 
possible  to  be  done  by  him,  his  knowledge  were  finite  ; 
so  if  he  could  do  no  more  than  what  he  hath  done,  his 
power  would  be  finite. 

Creatures  have  a  power  to  act  about  more  objects  than 
they  do.  The  understanding  of  man  can  frame  from  one 
principle  of  truth  many  conclusions  and  inferences  more 
than  it  does.  Why  cannot  then  the  power  of  God  fiame 
from  one  first  matter,  an  infinite  number  of  creatures 
more  than  have  been  created  ?  The  almightiness  of  God 
in  producing  real  effects,  is  not  inferior  to  the  understand- 
ing of  man  in  drawing  out  real  truths.     An  artificer  that 
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makes  a  watch,  supposing  his  Ufe  and  health,  can  make 
many  more  of  a  different  form  and  motion  :  and  an  ar- 
tist can  draw  many  draugiits,  and  frame  many  pictures 
with  a  new  variety  of  colours,  according  to  the  richness 
of  his  fancy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require  a  pre-ex- 
istent  matter  framed  to  their  hands,  God  can  much  more, 
who  can  raise  beautiful  structures  from  nothing.  As  long 
as  men  have  matter,  they  can  diversify  the  matter,  and 
make  new  fio;ures  from  it :  so  loncv  as  there  is  nothinrr, 
God  can  produce  out  of  that  nothing  whatsoever  he 
pleases. 

We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  creatures.  A  spark  of 
fire  hath  a  vast  power  in  it;  it  mIU  kindle  other  things, 
increase  and  enlarge  itself:  nothing  can  be  exempt  from 
the  active  force  of  it :  it  Mill  alter  by  consuming  or  re- 
fining whatsoever  you  offer  to  it :  it  will  reach  all,  and 
refuse  none  ;  and  by  the  efficacious  power  of  it,  all  those 
new  figures  which  we  see  in  metals,  are  brought  forth  : 
when  you  have  exposed  to  it  a  multitude  of  things,  still 
add  more,  it  will  exert  the  same  strength ;  yea,  the  vi- 
gour is  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  more  it 
catcheth,  the  more  fiercely  and  irresistibly  it  will  act ;  you 
cannot  suppose  an  end  of  its  operation,  or  a  decrease  of 
its  strength,  as  long  as  you  can  conceive  its  duration  and 
continuance  :  this  must  be  but  a  weak  shadow  of  that  in- 
finite power  which  is  in  God.  Take  another  instance  in 
the  sun  :  it  hath  power  every  year  to  produce  flowers  and 
plants  from  the  earth  ;  and  is  as  able  to  produce  them 
now,  as  it  was  at  the  first  lighting  it  and  rearing  it  in  the 
sphere  wherein  it  moves.  And  if  there  were  no  kind  of 
flowers  and  plants  now  created,  the  sun  hath  a  power  re- 
siding in  it  since  its  first  creation,  to  afford  the  same 
warmth  to  them  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them 
forth.  Whatsoever  you  can  conceive  the  sun  to  be  able 
to  do  in  regard  of  plants,  that  can  God  do  in  regard  to 
worlds  ;  produce  mere  worlds  than  the  sun  doth  plants 
every  year,  without  weariness,  without  languishment. 
The  sun  is  able  to  influence  more  things  than  it  does,  and 
produce  numberless  effects ;  but  it  does  not  do  so  much  as 
il  is  able  to  do,  because  it  wants  matter  to  work  upon  : 
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God  therefore  who  wants  no  matter,  can  do  much  more 
than  he  doth  ;  he  can  either  act  by  second  causes  if  there 
were  more,  or  make  more  second  causes  if  he  pleased. 

God  is  the  most  free  agent.  Every  free  agent  can  do 
more  than  he  will  do.  Man  being  a  free  creature,  can 
do  more  than  ordinarily  he  wills  to  do.  God  is  most  free, 
as  being  the  spring  of  liberty  in  other  creatures  :  he  acts 
not  by  a  necessity  of  natiu'e ;  as  the  Avaves  of  the  sea, 
or  the  motions  of  the  wind  ;  and  therefore  is  not  deter- 
ttiined  to  those  things  which  he  hath  already  called  forth 
into  the  world.  If  (iod  be  infinitely  wise  in  contrivance, 
he  could  contrive  more  than  he  hath,  and  therefore  can 
effect  more  than  he  hath  effected.  He  doth  not  act  to 
the  extent  of  his  power  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  his  will  that  he  works,  Eph.  1.5.  It  is  not  accord- 
ing to  his  work  that  he  wills ;  his  work  is  an  evidence  of 
his  will,  but  not  the  rule  of  his  will.  His  power  is  not 
the  rule  of  his  will,  but  his  will  is  the  disposer  of  his 
power,  according  to  the  light  of  Itis  infinite  wisdom,  and 
other  attributes  that  direct  his  will ;  and  therefore  his 
power  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  actual  will.  No  doubt 
but  he  could  in  a  moment  have  produced  that  world 
which  he  took  six  days  time  to  frame :  he  could  ha\'e 
drowned  the  old  world  at  once,  without  prolonging  the 
time  till  the  revolution  of  forty  days  :  he  was  not  limited 
to  such  a  term  of  time  by  any  weakness,  but  by  the  de- 
termination of  his  own  will.  God  doth  not  do  the  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  what  is 
convenient  to  do,  according  to  the  end  which  he  hath 
proposed  to  himself.  Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  could  have 
asked  legions  of  angels,  and  God,  as  a  sovereign,  could 
have  sent  them.  Mat.  26.  53.  God  could  raise  the  dead 
every  day  if  he  pleased,  but  he  doth  not :  he  could  heal 
every  diseased  person  in  a  moment,  but  he  does  not  : 
as  God  can  will  more  than  he  actually  wills,  so  he  can 
do  more  than  he  hatii  actually  done :  he  can  do  what- 
soever he  can  will,  he  can  will  more  worlds,  and  there- 
fore can  create  more  worlds.  If  God  hath  not  ability 
to  do  more  than  he  will  do,  he  then  can  do  no  more 
than  what  he  actually  hath  done ;  and  then  it  w  ill  follow, 
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that  he  is  not  a  free,  but  a  natural  and  necessary  agent, 
which  cannot  be  supposed  of  God. 

3.  This  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  action.  As  he 
can  produce  numberless  objects  above  what  he  hath  pro- 
duced, so  he  could  produce  them  more  magnificently  than 
he  hath  made  them.  As  he  never  works  to  the  extent  of 
his  power  in  regard  of  things,  so  neither  in  regard  of  the 
manner  of  acting  ;  for  he  never  acts  so,  but  he  could  act 
in  a  higher  and  more  perfect  manner. 

His  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  the  independency  of 
action  :  He  wants  no  instrument  to  act.  When  there  was 
nothing  but  God,  there  was  no  cause  of  action  but  God  : 
When  there  was  nothing  in  being  but  God,  there  could 
be  no  instrumental  cause  of  the  being  of  any  thing.  God 
can  perfect  his  action  without  dependence  on  any  thing  *' ; 
and  to  be  simply  independent,  is  to  be  simply  infinite. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a  power  incommunicable  to  any  crea- 
ture, though  you  conceive  a  creature  in  higher  degrees  of 
perfection  than  it  is.  A  creature  cannot  cease  to  be  de- 
pendent, but  it  must  cease  to  be  a  creature ;  to  be  a  crea- 
ture and  independent,  are  terms  repugnant  to  one  another. 

But  the  infrniteness  of  divine  power  consists  in  an 
ability  to  give  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  every  thing 
which  he  hath  made,  f  As  his  power  is  infinite  e.vtensive^ 
in  regard  of  the  multitude  of  objects  he  can  bring  into 
being ;  so  it  is  infinite  intensive,  in  regard  of  the  manner 
of  operation,  and  the  endowments  he  can  bestow  upon 
them.  Some  things  indeed  God  does  so  perfectly,  that 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  cannot  be  imagined  to  be 
added  to  them.  '^  As  the  humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be 
united  more  gloriously  than  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
God  ;  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  cannot  be  conferred 
upon  it.  Nor  can  the  souls  of  the  blessed  have  a  nobler 
object  of  vision  and  fruition  than  God  himself,  the  in- 
jfinite  Being;  no  higher  than  the  enjoyment  of  himself 
can  be  conferred  upon  a  creature,  respectu  termini.  This 
is  not  want  of  power ;  he  cannot  be  greater  because  he 

*  Suarez.  vol.  1.  de  Deo.  p.  151. 
t  Becan.  Sum.  Theol.  p.  82.        %  Becan.  Sum.  Theol.  p.  84. 
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is  greatest,  nor  better  because  he  is  best;  nothing  can 
be  more  than  infinite.  But  as  to  the  things  wliich  God 
liath  made  in  the  world,  he  could  have  given  them  other 
manner  of  beings  than  they  have.  A  human  understand- 
ing may  improve  a  thought  or  conclusion  ;  siren; ^then  it 
with  more  and  more  force  of  reason,  and  adorn  it  with 
richer,  and  richer  elegancy  of  language ;  why  then  may 
not  the  divine  providence  produce  a  world  more  perfect 
and  excellent  than  this?  He  that  makes  a  plain  vessel, 
can  embellish  it  more,  engrave  more  figures  upon  it, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  subject;  and  cannot 
God  do  so  much  more  with  his  works  ?  Could  not  God 
have  made  this  world  of  a  larger  quantity,  and  the  sun 
of  a  greater  bulk  and  proportionable  strength  to  influence 
a  gi'eater  world  ?  so  that  this  world  would  have  been  to 
another  that  God  might  have  made,  as  a  ball  or  a  mount, 
this  sun  as  a  star  to  another  sun  that  he  might  have 
kindled.  He  could  have  made  every  star  a  sun,  every 
spire  of  grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a  flower,  every 
soul  an  angel.  And  though  the  angels  be  perfect  crea- 
tures, and  inexpressibly  more  glorious  than  a  visible 
creature;  yet  who  can  imagine  God  so  confined,  that 
he  cannot  create  a  more  excellent  kind,  and  endow  those 
which  he  hath  made  with  excellency  of  a  higher  rank 
than  he  invested  them  with  at  the  first  moment  of  their 
creation  ?  Without  question  God  might  have  given  the 
meaner  creatures  more  excellent  endowments,  put  them 
into  anotlier  order  of  nature  for  their  own  good,  and 
more  diffusive  usefulness  in  the  world.  What  is  said  by 
the  prophet  in  another  case,  may  be  said  in  this,  Yei 
had  he  a  residue  of  Spirit,  Mai.  2.  15.  The  capacity 
of  every  creature  might  have  been  enlarged  by  God ;  for 
no  work  of  his  in  the  world  equals  his  power,  as  nothing 
that  he  hath  framed  equals  his  wisdom.  The  same  mat- 
ter which  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  beast,  is  the 
matter  of  a  plant  and  flower ;  is  the  matter  of  the  body 
of  a  man;  and  so  was  capable  of  a  higher  form  and 
higher  perfections,  than  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  it.  And  he  had  power  to  bestow  that  perfection 
on  one  part  of  matter  which  he  denied  to  it,  and  bestow- 
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ed  on  another  part.  If  God  cannot  make  things  in  great- 
er perfection,  there  must  be  some  limitation  of  him :  he 
cannot  be  Umited  by  another,  because  nothinjj  is  superior 
to  God.  If  limited  by  himself,  that  limitation  is  not 
from  a  want  of  power,  but  a  want  of  will.  He  can  by  his 
own  power  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham.  Mat. 
3.  9-  He  could  alter  the  nature  of  the  stones,  form  them 
into  human  bodies,  dignify  them  with  rational  souls,  in- 
spire those  souls  with  such  graces  that  may  render  them 
the  children  of  Abraham.  But  for  the  more  fully  under- 
standing the  nature  of  this  power  we  may  observe, 

That  though  God  can  make  every  thing  with  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  yet  still  within  the  limits  of  a  Jinite 
being.  No  creature  can  be  made  infinite,  because  no 
creature  can  be  made  God.  No  creature  can  be  so 
improved,  as  to  equal  the  goodness  and  perfection  of  God*; 
yet  there  is  no  creature,  but  we  may  conceive  a  possibi- 
lity of  its  being  made  more  perfect  in  that  rank  of  a  crea- 
ture than  it  is  :  as  we  may  imagine  a  flower  or  plant  to 
have  greater  beauty  and  richer  qualities  imparted  to  it  by 
divine  power,  without  rearing  it  so  high  as  to  the  dignity 
of  a  rational  or  sensitive  creature.  Whatsoever  perfec- 
tions may  be  added  by  God  to  a  creature,  are  still  finite 
perfections;  and  a  multitude  of  finite  excellencies  can 
never  amount  to  the  value  and  honour  of  infinite  :  as  if 
you  add  one  number  to  another  as  high  as  you  can,  as 
much  as  a  large  piece  of  paper  can  contain,  you  can  never 
make  the  numbers  really  infinite,  though  they  may 
be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  inability  of  any  human 
understanding  to  count  them.  The  finite  condition 
of  the  creature  suffers  it  not  to  be  capable  of  an  in- 
finite perfection.  God  is  so  great,  so  excellent,  that  it  is 
his  perfection  not  to  have  any  equal ;  the  defect  is  in  the 
creature,  which  cannot  be  elevated  to  such  a  pitch  ;  as 
you  can  never  make  a  gallon  measure  hold  the  quantity  of 
a  butt,  or  a  butt  the  quantity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  ful- 
aess  of  the  sea. 

Again,  though  God   hath  a  power  to  furnish  every 

*  Gamacb  in  Aquin,  torn.  I.  qu.  25. 
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creature  with  greater  and  nobler  perfections  than  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  it,  yet  he  hath  framed  all  tilings,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  most  convenient  to  diat  end  for  which 
he  intended  them.  Every  thing  is  endowed  with  the  best 
nature  and  (juahty  suitable  to  God's  end  in  creation, 
though  not  in  the  best  manner  for  itself  *.  In  regard  of 
the  universal  end,  there  cannot  be  a  better  ;  for  God 
himself  is  the  end  of  all  things,  who  is  the  supreme  good- 
ness. Nothing  can  be  better  than  God,  who  could  not 
be  God  if  he  were  not  superlatively  best  or  optimus  ;  and 
he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of  his  good- 
ness or  justice  according  to  the  behaviour  of  his  crea- 
tures. Man  does  not  consider  what  strength  or  power 
he  can  put  forth  in  the  means  he  useth  to  attain  such  an 
end,  but  the  suitableness  of  them  to  his  main  design,  and 
so  fits  and  marshals  them  to  his  grand  purpose.  Had 
God  only  created  things  that  are  most  excellent,  he  had 
created  only  angels  and  men ;  how  then  would  his  wis- 
dom have  been  conspicuous  in  other  works  in  the  subor- 
dination and  subserviency  of  them  to  one  another  ?  God 
therefore  determined  his  power  by  his  wisdom  :  f  And 
though  his  absolute  power  could  have  made  every  crea- 
ture better,  yet  his  ordinate  power,  which  in  every  step 
was  regulated  by  his  wisdom,  made  every  thing  best  for 
his  designed  intention.  A  musician  hath  power  to  wind 
up  a  string  on  a  lute  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  note  in 
itself,  but  in  wisdom  he  will  not  do  it,  because  the 
intended  melody  should  be  disturbed  thereby,  if  it  were 
not  suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the  instrument ;  discord 
would  mar  and  taint  the  harmony  which  the  musician 
designed.  God  in  creation  observed  the  proportions  of 
nature  :  he  can  make  a  spider  as  strong  as  a  lion  ;  but 
according  to  the  order  of  nature  which  he  hath  settled,  it 
is  not  convenient  that  a  creature  of  so  small  a  compass, 
should  be  as  strong;  as  one  of  a  greater  bulk.  The  abso- 
lute  power  ot  God  could  have  prepared  a  body  for  Christ 
as  glorious  as  that  he  had  after  his  resurrection  ;  but  that 

*  Best  ex  parte  facientis  &  modi,  but  not  ex  parte  rei,   Esti.  in  SenteB. 
lib.  1.  distill.  44.  §  2. 
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had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  end  designed  in  his  humi- 
Hation  :  and  therefore  God  acted  most  perfectly  by  his 
ordinate  power,  in  giving  him  a  body  that  wore  the 
livery  of  our  infirmities.  God's  power  is  always  regu- 
lated by  his  wisdom  and  will,  and  though  it  produces 
not  what  is  most  perfect  in  itself,  yet  what  is  most  per- 
fect and  decent  in  relation  to  the  end  he  fixed.  i\.nd  so 
in  his  Providence,  though  he  could  rack  the  whole  frame 
of  nature  to  bring  about  his  ends  in  a  more  miraculous 
"w^ay  and  astonishment  to  mortals  ;  yet  his  power  is  usually 
and  ordinarily  confined  by  his  will  to  act  in  concurrence 
with  the  nature  of  the  creatures,  and  direct  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  their  being,  to  such  ends  which  he  aims 
at  in  their  conduct,  without  doing  violence  to  their  nature. 
Finally,  Though  God  hath  an  absolute  power  to  make 
more  worlds,  and  infinite  numbers  of  other  creatures,  and 
to  render  every  creature  a  higher  mark  of  his  power,  yet 
in  regard  of  his  decree  to  the  contrary^  he  cannot  do  it. 
He  hath  a  physical  power,  but  after  his  resolve  to  the 
conti'ary,  not  a  moral  power :  the  exercise  of  his  power 
is  subordinate  to  his  decree,  but  not  the  essence  of  his 
power.*  The  decree  of  God  takes  not  away  any  power 
from  God,  because  the  power  of  God  is  his  own  essence, 
and  incapable  of  change ;  and  is  as  great  physically 
and  essentially  after  his  decree  as  it  was  before  ; 
only  his  will  hath  put  in  a  bar  to  the  demonstration 
of  all  that  power  which  he  is  able  to  exercise.  As  a  prince 
that  can  raise  100,000  men  for  an  invasion,  raises  only 
20  or  30,000  ;  he  here,  by  his  order,  limits  his  power,  but 
does  not  divest  himself  of  his  authority  and  power  to 
raise  the  whole  number  of  the  forces  of  his  dominions  if 
he  pleases :  the  power  of  God  hath  more  objects  than 
his  decree  hath  ;  but  since  it  is  his  perfection  to  be  im- 
mutable, and  not  to  change  his  decree,  he  cannot  morally 
put  forth  his  power  upon  all  those  objects,  which  as  it  is 
essentially  in  him,  he  hath  ability  to  do.  f  God  hath 
decreed  to  save  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  judge 
unbelievers  to  everlasting  perdition :  he  cannot  morally 

•Gamach  in  Aquin.  torn.  1.  qiicgt.  25.        i  Creil,  tie  Deo,  eap.22. 
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condemn  the  first,  or  save  the  latter ;  yet  he  hath  not 
divested  himself  of  his  absolute  power  to  save  all,  or 
condemn  all.  Or  suppose  God  hath  decreed  not  tq 
create  more  worlds  than  this  we  are  now  in,  does  his  de- 
cree weaken  his  strength  to  create  more  if  he  pleased  ? 
his  not  creating  more  is  not  a  want  of  strength,  but  a 
■want  of  will :  it  is  an  act  of  liberty,  not  an  act  of  impo- 
tency.  As  when  a  man  solemnly  resolves  not  to  walk  in 
such  a  way,  or  come  at  such  a  place,  his  resolution  de- 
prives him  not  of  his  natural  strength  to  w^alk  thither ; 
but  fortifies  his  will  a2;ainst  using  his  strength  in  any 
such  motion  to  that  place.  The  will  of  God  hath  set 
bounds  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  does  not  infringe 
that  absolute  power  which  still  resides  in  his  nature :  he 
is  girded  M'ith  more  power  than  he  puts  forth,  Psalm 
65,  6. 

4  As  the  power  of  God  is  infinite,  in  regard  of  his 
essence,  of  the  objects,  and  of  action,  so,  fourthly,  in  re- 
gard of  duration.  The  apostle  calls  it  an  eternal  power. 
Rom.  1.  20.  His  eternal  power  is  collected  and  con- 
cluded from  the  things  that  are  made:  they  must  needs 
be  the  product  of  some  being  which  contains  truly  in 
itself  all  power,  who  wrought  them  with  engines,  without 
instruments :  and  therefore  this  power  must  be  infinite, 
and  possessed  of  an  unalterable  virtue  of  acting.  If  it  be 
eternal,  it  must  be  infinite,  and  hath  neither  beginning 
nor  end  ;  what  is  eternal  hath  no  bounds.  If  it  be  eter- 
nal, and  not  limited  by  time,  it  must  be  infinite,  and  not 
to  be  restrained  by  any  finite  object :  his  power  never 
begun  to  be,  nor  ever  ceaseth  to  be,  it  cannot  languish  ; 
men  are  fain  to  unbend  themselves,  and  must  have  soma 
time  to  recruit  their  tired  spirits :  but  the  power  of  God 
is  perpetually  vigorous,  without  any  interrupting  qualm. 
Hast  thou  not  hiozvn,  hast  thou  not  heard  that  the  ever- 
lasting God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth 
faint eth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  Isa.  40.  28.  That  might 
which  suffered  no  diminution  from  eternity,  but  formed 
so  great  a  world  by  his  power  from  nothing,  w  ill  not  suffer 
any  dimness  or  decrease  to  eternity.     This  power  being 
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the  same  Avith  his  essence,  is  as  durable  as  his  essence, 
and  resides  for  ever  in  his  nature. 

8.  'J  he  eighth  consideration,  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  this  attribute  is,  that  the  impossibihty  of  God's 
doing  some  things,  is  no  ivf  ringing  q)  his  almightiness,  but 
7'aiJier  a  strtngthcning  oj  it.  It  is  granted  that  some 
things  God  cannot  do  ;  or  rather,  as  Aquinas  and  others, 
it  is  better  to  say,  such  things  cannot  be  done,  than  to 

.  say  that  God  cannot  do  them  ;  to  remove  all  kind  of  im- 
putation or  reflection  of  weakness  on  God,  *  and  because 
the  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  those  things  is  iu  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  First,  some  things  are  impossible  in  their  own 
nature.  Such  are  all  those  things  which  imply  a  con- 
tradiction ;  as  for  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  time  ;  for  the  sun  to  shine,  and  not  to  shine 
at  the  same  moment  of  time  ;  for  a  creature  to  act,  and 
not  to  act  at  the  same  instant :  one  of  those  parts  must 
be  false;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  sun  shines  this  moment, 
it  must  be  false  to  say  it  doth  not  shine.  So  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  rational  creature  can  be  without  reason :  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  yet  want 
that  which  is  essential  to  a  rational  creature.     So  it  is 

'  impossible  that  the  will  of  man  can  be  compelled,  because 
liberty  is  the  essence  of  the  will ;  while  it  is  will  it  can- 
not be  constrained  ;  and  if  it  be  constrained  it  ceaseth  to 
be  will.  "I"  God  cannot  at  one  time  act  as  the  author  of 
the  will,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  w  ill.  It  is  impossible 
that  vice  and  virtue,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death 
should  be  the  same  thing.  Those  things  admit  not  of  a 
^  conception  in  any  understanding.  Sonae  things  are  im- 
possible to  be  done,  because  of  the  incapability  of  the 
subject ;  as  for  a  creature  to  be  made  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, to  preserve  itself  without  the  divine  concourse  and 
assistance.  So  a  brute  cannot  be  taken  into  communion 
with  God,  and  to  everlasting  spiritual  blessedness,  be- 

•  Robins,  observat.  p.  14. 
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cause  the  nature  of  a  brute  is  incapable  of  such  an  eleva- 
tion ;  a  rational  creature  only  can  understand  and  relish 
spiritual  delights,  and  is  caj)able  to  enjoy  God  and  have 
communion  with  him.  Indeed  God  may  change  the 
nature  of  a  brute,  and  bestow  such  faculties  of  under- 
standing and  will  upon  it,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  such 
Jblessedness ;  but  then  it  is  no  more  a  brute,  but  a  ration- 
al creature :  but  while  it  remains  a  brute,  the  excellency 
of  the  nature  of  God  does  not  admit  of  communion  with 
such  a  subject :  so  that  this  is  not  for  want  of  power  in 
God,  but  because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  creature  :  to  sup- 
pose that  God  could  make  a  contradiction  true,  is  to 
make  himself  false,  and  to  do  just  nothing. 

2.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  Jiatiire  and  being 
of  God.  As  to  die,  implies  a  flat  repugnance  to  the  na- 
ture of  God  ;  to  be  able  to  die,  is  to  be  able  to  be 
cashiered  out  of  being.  If  God  were  able  to  deprive  him- 
self of  life,  he  might  then  cease  to  be  :  he  were  not  then 
a  necessary,  but  an  uncertain  contingent  being,  and  could 
not  be  said  only  to  have  immortaliti/,  as  he  is.  He  can- 
not die  who  is  life  itself,  and  necessarily  existent :  he  can- 
not grow  old  or  decay,  because  he  cannot  be  measured 
by  time.  And  this  is  no  part  of  weakness,  but  the  per- 
fection of  power.  His  power  is  that  whereby  he  remains 
for  ever  fixed  in  his  own  everlasting  being :  that  cannot 
be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
which  all  mankind  count  a  part  of  weakness  in  them- 
selves. God  is  omnipotent  because  he  is  not  impotent ; 
and  if  he  could  die,  he  would  be  impotent,  not  omnipo- 
tent :  death  is  the  feebleness  of  nature.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  impotence  to  cease  to  be  :  who  would  count 
it  a  part  of  omnipotency  to  disenable  himself,  and  sink 
into  nothing?  The  impossibility  for  God  to  die,  is  not 
a  fit  article  to  impeach  his  omnipotence ;  this  would  be  a 
strange  way  of  arguing,  a  thing  is  not  pawerful,  because 
it  is  not  feeble,  and  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful ;  for 
death  is  a  cessation  of  all  power.  *  God  is  Almighty  in 
doing  what  he  will,  not  in  suffering  what  he  will  not.  To 
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die  is  not  an  active,  but  a  passive  power ;  a  defect  of  a^ 
power.     God  is  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  perish. 

Some  things  are  impossible  to  that  eminency  of  nature 
which  he  hath  above  all  creatures;  as  to  walk,  sleep, 
feed,  these  are  imperfections  belonging  to  bodies  and 
compound  natures.  If  he  could  walk,  he  were  not  every 
wiiere  present :  motion  speaks  succession.  If  he  could 
increase,  he  would  not  have  been  perfect  before. 

'3.  Some  tilings  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  per fec- 
tiotisof  God.  God  cannot  do  any  thing  unbecoming  his 
holiness  and  goodness  ;  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself, 
and  against  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  God  can  do 
whatsoever  he  can  will.  As  he  actually  does  whatsoever 
he  actually  wills  ;  so  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  whatso- 
ever it  is  possible  for  him  to  will.  He  doth  whatsoever 
he  will,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  but  he  can- 
not do  what  he  cannot  will  :  he  cannot  will  any  unrigh- 
teous thing,  and  therefore  cannot  do  any  unrighteous 
thing.  God  cannot  love  sin,  this  is  contrary  to  his 
holiness ;  he  cannot  violate  his  word,  this  is  a  denial  of 
his  truth  ;  he  cannot  punish  an  innocent  creature,  this  is 
contrary  to  his  goodness  ;  he  cannot  cherish  an  impenitent 
sinner,  this  is  an  injury  to  his  justice :  he  cannot  forget 
what  is  done  in  the  world,  this  is  a  disgrace  to  his  omni- 
science ;  he  cannot  deceive,  this  is  contrary  to  his  faithful- 
ness :  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by  him,  because^ 
of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  Would  it  not  be  an  im- 
perfection in  God  to  absolve  the  guilty,  and  condemn 
the  innocent  ?  Is  it  congruous  to  the  righteous  and  holy 
nature  of  God  to  connnand  murder  and  adulter^' ;  to 
command  men  not  to  v\orship  him,  but  to  be  base  and 
unthankful  ?  These  things  would  be  against  the  rules 
OT  righteousness.  As  when  we  say  of  a  good  man,  he 
cannot  rob  or  fight  a  duel ;  mo  do  not  mean  that  he 
wants  a  courage  for  such  an  act,  or  that  he  hath  not  a 
natural  strength  and  knowledge,  to  manage  his  Mea- 
pon  as  well  as  another ;  but  he  hath  a  righteous  prin- 
ciple strong  in  him  which  will  not  not  suffer  him  to  do  it; 
his  will  is  settled  against  it :  no  power  can  pass  into  act 
unless  applied  by  tlie  will.     But  the  will  of  God  cannot 
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M'ill  any  thing  but  what  is  worthy  of  him,  and  consistent 
with  his  goodness. 

The  scripture  saith,  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ; 
and  God  cannot  deny  himself  because  of  his  faithfulness, 
2   Tim.  2.    13.     As   he  cannot  die,  because  he  is  Ufe 
itself;  as  he  cannot  deceive,  because  he  is  goodness  itself; 
as  he  cannot  do  an  unwise  action,  because  he  is  wisdom 
itself;  so  he  cannot  speak  a  false  Avord,  because  he  is 
truth  itself.     If  he  should  s})eak  any  thing  as  true,  and 
not  know  it,   where  is  his  infinite  knowledge  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  understanding?     If  he  should  speak 
any  thing  as  true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  where  is 
his   infinite   righteousness?     If  he    should  deceive   any 
creature,  there  is  an  end  of  his  perfection  and  fidelity 
and  veracity.     If  he  should  be  deceived  hiniself,  there  is 
an  end  of  his  omniscience  ;  we  must  then  fancy  him  to 
be  a  deceitful  God,  an  ignorant  God,  that  is,  no  God  at 
all.     *  If  he  should  lie,  he  would  be  God  and  no  God  ; 
Ood  upon  supposition,  and  no  God,  because  not  the  first 
truth.     All  unrighteousness  is  weakness,  not  power ;  it 
is  a  defection  from  right  reason,  a  deviation  from  moral 
principles,   and  the  rule  of  perfect  action,   and  ariseth 
from  a  defect  of  goodness  and  power :  it  is  a  weakness, 
and  not  omnipotence,  to  lose  goodness :  f  God  is  light, 
it  is  the  perfection  of  light  not  to  become  darkness,  and 
a  M-ant  of  power  in  light,  if  it  should  become  darkness  : 
his  power  is  infinitely  strong,  so  is  his  wisdom  infinitely 
clear,  and  his  will  infinitely  pure.     Would  it  not  be  a 
part  of  weakness  to  have  a  disorder  in  himself,  and  these 
perfections  shock  one  against  another?     Since  all  per* 
fections  are  in  God  in  the  most  sovereign  height  of  per- 
fection, nothing  can  be  done  by  the  infinity  of  one  against 
the  infinity  of  the  other.     He  would  then  be  unstable  in 
his  own  perfections,  and  depart  from  the  infinite  rectitude 
of  his  own  Mill,  if  he  should  do  an  evil  action.     Again  ; 
J  what  is  an  argument  of  greater  strength,   than  to  be 
utterly  free  from  such  infirmity?     God  is  omnipotent, 
because  he  cannot  do  evil,  and  would  not  be  omnipotent 

•  Becan.  sum  Tbeolog.  p.  83.  t  l\Iaximus  Tyrius.         t  Ambrose. 
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if  he  could  :  such  things  would  be  marks  of  weakness, 
and  not  characters  of  majesty.  Would  you  count  a 
sweet  fountain  impotent,  because  it  cannot  send  foFth 
bitter  streams?  Or  the  sun  weak,  because  it  cannot  dif- 
fuse darkness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air  ?  There  is  an 
inability  arising  from  weakness,  and  an  ability  arising 
from  perfection  :  it  is  the  perfection  of  angels  and  blessed 
spirits,  that  they  cannot  sin :  and  it  would  be  the  imper- 
fection of  God,  if  he  could  do  evil. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  past 
should  not  he  past.  If  we  ascribe  power  to  God,  to  make 
a  thing  that  is  past  not  to  be  past,  we  do  not  truly  ascribe 
power  to  him,  but  weakness :  for  it  is  to  make  God  to  lie  : 
as  though  God  might  not  have  created  man,  yet  after  he 
had  created  Adam,  thoui>;h  he  should  presently  have  re- 
duced Adam  to  his  first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be  for  ever 
true  that  Adam  was  created,  and  it  would  for  ever  be 
false  that  Adam  never  was  created  :  so  though  God  may 
prevent  sin,  yet  when  sin  hath  been  committed,  it  will 
always  be  true  that  sin  was  committed  :  it  will  never  be 
true  to  say  such  a  creature  that  did  sin,  did  not  sin  ;  his 
sin  cannot  be  recalled  :  though  God  by  pardon  take  off 
the  guilt  of  Peter's  denying  our  Saviour,  yet  it  will  be 
eternally  true,  that  Peter  did  deny  him.  It  is  repugnant 
to  the  righteousness  and  truth  of  God,  to  make  that 
which  was  once  true  to  become  false,  and  not  true  ;  that 
is,  to  make  a  truth  to  become  a  lie,  and  a  lie  to  become 
a  ti'uth. 

This  is  well  argued  from  Heb.  6.  1 8.  It  is  impossible 
for  God  to  lie.  *  The  apostle  argues,  that  what  God 
had  promised  and  sworn,  will  come  to  pass,  and  cannot 
but  come  to  pass.  Now  if  God  could  make  a  thing  past 
not  to  be  past,  this  consequence  would  not  be  good,  for 
then  he  might  make  himself  not  to  have  promised,  not 
to  have  sworn,  after  he  hath  promised  and  sworn :  and 
so  if  there  were  a  power  to  undo  that  which  is  past,  there 
would  be  no  foundation  for  faith,  no  certainty  of  revela- 
tion.    It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  God  hath  created  the 

*  Becan  sum.  Theol.  p.  84.  Crtl.  de  Deo.  cap.  22. 
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Avorld,  that  God  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die,  that  God  hath 
accepted  his  death  for  man  :  these  might  not  be  true,  if 
it  were  possible  that  that  which  hath  been  done,  might 
be  said  never  to  have  been  done  :  so  that  what  any  may 
imagine  to  be  a  want  of  power  in  God,  is  the  higliest  per- 
fection of  God  ;  and  the  greatest  security  to  a  beHeving 
creature  that  hath  to  do  with  God. 

Fourthly,  Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done, 
because  of  God's  ordination.  Some  things  are  impossi- 
ble, not  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  regard  of  the  deter- 
mined will  of  God  ;  so  God  might  have  destroyed  the 
world  after  Adam's  fall,  but  it  was  impossible ;  not  that 
God  wanted  power  to  do  it,  but  because  he  did  not  only 
decree  from  eternity  to  create  the  world,  but  did  also 
decree  to  redeem  the  world  b}'^  Jesus  Christ,  and  erected 
the  world  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory  in 
Christ,  Eph.  1.  4,  5.  The  choice  of  some  in  Christ 
was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  supposing  that 
there  was  no  hinderance  in  the  justice  of  God  to  pardon 
the  sin  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  and  to  execute  no  punish- 
ment on  him  ;  yet  in  regard  of  God's  threatening,  that 
in  the  day  he  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  should  die, 
it  was  impossible.  So  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
cup  should  pass  from  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  is,  possi- 
ble in  its  own  nature ;  yet  it  was  not  possible  in  regard 
of  the  determination  of  God's  will ;  since  he  had  both 
decreed  and  published  his  will  to  redeem  man  by  the 
blood  of  his  Son.  These  things  God  by  his  absolute 
power  might  have  done,  but  upon  the  account  of  his 
decree,  they  were  impossible,  because  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  God  to  be  mutable ;  it  is  to  deny  his  own 
wisdom  which  contrived  them,  and  his  own  will  which 
resolved  them,  not  to  do  that  which  he  had  decreed  to 
do.  This  would  be  a  diffidence  in  his  wisdom,  and  a 
change  of  his  will.  The  impossibility  of  them  is  no  result 
of  a  want  of  power,  no  mark  of  an  imperfection,  of  feeble- 
ness, and  impotence ;  but  the  perfection  of  immutabiUty 
and  unchangeableness. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  right  notion  of 
this  excellent  attribute  of  the  power  of  God ;  which  may 
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serve  us  for  a  matter  of  meditation,  admiration,  fear  of 
him,  trust  in  him,  Avhich  are  the  proper  uses  we  should 
make  of  this  doctrine  of  divine  power.  The  want  of  a  right 
understanding  of  this  doctrine  of  the  div  iTie  power  hath 
caused  many  to  run  into  mighty  absurdities;  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  more  pains  to  explain  it. 


PART    III. 


EVIDENCE    OF    DIVINE    POWER. 


Demonstrated  by  iJte  ponder  of  creatures — Edcceds  all  the 
power  of  creatures — The  distinct  power  of  the  creatures 
united  in  God — Injinite  power  and  perfection  insepa- 
rable— The  simplicity  of  the  divine  being  proves  his  in- 
fnite  power — All  the  miracles  xvrought  in  the  world 
jfianifest  this  power — The  power  of  the  human  mind. 


X  HE  second  thing  I  proposed,  is  the  reasons  to  prove 
God  to  be  omnipotent.  The  scripture  describes  God 
by  this  attribute  of  power.  He  hath  done  whatsoever 
he  pleased,  Psal.  11  o.  3.  It  sometimes  sets  forth  his 
po^^er  in  a  way  of  derision  of  those  that  seem  to  doubt 
of  \t\  as  when  Sarah  doubted  of  his  ability  to  give  her 
a  child  in  her  old  age.  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the 
Lord,  Gen.  18.  14.  They  deserve  to  be  scoffed,  that 
will  despoil  God  of  his  strength,  and  measure  him  by 
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their  shallow  models.  And  when  Moses  uttered  some- 
thing of  unbelief  of  this  attribute,  as  if  God  were  not 
able  to  feed  600,000  Israelites  besides  women  and 
children,  which  he  aggravates  by  a  kind  of  imperious 
scoft';  Shall  the  flocks  ami  the  herds  he  slain  for  them  to 
suffice  them  ?  Or  shall  all  thejish  of  the  sea  be  gathered 
together  for  them,  &c.  Numb.  11.  23.  God  takes  him 
up  short,  ver.  23,  Is  the  Lord's  hand  zvaxed  short  ? 
What,  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand  r  Can  I 
not  draw  out  of  my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a 
supply  ?  The  hand  of  God  is  not  at  one  time  strong, 
and  another  time  feeble.  Hence  it  is  that  we  read  of 
the  hand  and  arm  of  God,  an  out-stretched  arm  ;  be- 
cause the  strength  of  a  man  is  exerted  by  his  hand  and 
arm  ;  the  power  of  God  is  called  the  arm  of  his  power, 
and  the  right  hand  of  his  strength.  Sometimes  according 
to  the  different  manifestation  of  it,  it  is  expressed  by 
jinger,  when  a  less  power  is  evidenced;  by  hand,  when 
something  greater ;  by  arm,  when  more  mighty  than  the 
former.  Since  God  is  eternal,  without  limits  of  time, 
he  is  also  almighty,  without  limits  of  strength.  As  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  more  in  being  now  than  he  was  be- 
fore ;  so  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  strength  than  he 
was  before ;  as  he  cannot  cease  to  be,  so  he  cannot  cease 
to  be  powerful,  because  he  is  eternal.  His  eternity  and 
power  are  linked  together  as  equally  demonstrable,  Rom. 
1.  20.  God  is  called,  the  God  of  gods,  El  Elohim, 
Dan.  11.  36,  the  mighty  of  mighties,  whence  all  niighty 
persons  have  their  activity  and  vigour ;  he  is  called  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  as  being  the  Creator  and  conductor  of 
the  heavenly  militia. 

Reason  1 .  The  power  that  is  in  creatures  demonstrates 
a  greater  and  an  inconceivable  power  in  God.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  without  a  power  of  activity  accordi)ig  to 
its  nature ;  no  creature  but  can  act  something ;  the  sun 
warms  and  enlightens  every  thing ;  it  sends  its  influences 
upon  the  earth,  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartli,  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea ;  all  generations  owe  themselves  to  its 
instrumental  virtue ;  how  powerful  is  a  small  seed  to  rise 
into  a  mighty  tree  with  a  lofty  top,  and  extensive  bi'an- 
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ches,  and  send  forth  other  seeds,  which  can  still  multiply 
into  numberless  plants?  How  Mondertul  is  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  hath  endowed  so  small  a  creature 
as  a  seed  with  so  fruitful  an  activity  ?  Yet  this  is  but 
the  virtue  of  a  limited  nature  ;  God  is  both  the  produ- 
cing and  preserving  cause  of  all  the  virtue  in  any  creature, 
in  every  creature ;  the  power  of  every  creature  belongs  to 
him  as  the  fountain,  and  is  truly  his  power  in  the  crea- 
ture. As  he  is  the  first  being,  he  is  the  original  of  all 
being;  as  he  is  the  first  good,  he  is  the  spring  of  all 
goodness ;  as  he  is  the  first  truth,  he  is  the  source  of 
all  truth  ;  so  as  he  is  the  first  power,  he  is  the  fountain 
of  all  power. 

He  therefore  that  communicates  to  the  creature  what 
poM'er  it  hath,  contabis  eminently  muck  more  pcmer  in 
himself.  He  that  teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know?  Psal.  94.  10.  So  he  that  gives  created  beings 
power,  shall  not  he  be  powerful  ?  1  he  first  being  must 
have  as  much  poM-er  as  he  hath  given  to  others ;  he  could 
not  transfer  that  upon  another,  which  he  did  not  tran- 
scendendy  possess  himself  The  sole  cause  of  created 
power  cannot  be  destitute  of  any  power  in  himself.  We 
see  that  the  power  of  one  creature  transcends  the  power 
of  another.  Beasts  can  do  the  things  that  plants  cannot 
do  ;  besides  the  power  of  growth  they  have  a  power  of 
sense  and  progressive  motion ;  men  can  do  more  than 
beasts  ;  they  have  rational  souls  to  measure  the  earth  and 
heavens,  and  to  be  repositories  of  multitudes  of  things, 
notions,  and  conclusions.  We  may  well  imagine  angels 
to  be  far  superior  to  man  ;  the  power  of  the  Creator  must 
far  surmount  the  power  of  the  creature,  and  must  needs 
be  infinite ;  for  if  it  be  limited,  it  is  limited  by  himself 
or  by  some  other  ;  if  by  some  other,  he  is  no  longer  a 
Creator,  but  a  creature  ;  for  that  which  limits  him  in  hi§ 
nature,  communicated  that  nature  to  him  ;  not  by  himself, 
for  he  would  not  deny  himself  any  necessary  perfection  ; 
we  must  still  conclude  a  reserve  of  power  in  him,  that 
he  that  made  these  can  make  many  more  of  the  same 
kind . 

All  the  power  which  is  distinct  in  the  creatures  must 
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be  united  in  God.  One  creature  hath  strength  to  do  this, 
another  to  do  that;  every  creature  is  as  a  cistern  tilled 
with  a  particular  and  limited  power,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  its  nature,  from  this  fountain  ;  all  are  distinct 
streams  from  God ;  but  the  strength  of  every  creature, 
though  distinct  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  is  united  in  God 
the  centre,  whence  those  lines  were  drawn,  the  fountain 
whence  those  streams  were  derived  ;  if  the  power  of  one 
creature  be  admirable,  as  the  power  of  an  angel,  which 
the  psalmist  saith,  excelkth  in  strength ;  how  much 
greater  must  the  power  of  a  legion  of  angels  be.  How 
inconceivably  superior  to  the  power  of  all  those  numbers 
of  spiritual  natures,  which  are  the  excellent  works  of 
God  ?  Now  if  all  this  particular  power  which  is  in  every 
angel  distinct,  were  compacted  in  one  angel,  how  would 
it  exeed  our  understanding,  and  be  above  our  power  to 
form  a  distinct  conception  of  it  ?  What  is  thus  divided 
in  every  angel,  must  be  thought  united  in  the  Creator  of 
angels,  and  far  more  excellent  in  him.  Every  thing  is 
in  a  more  noble  manner  in  the  fountain,  than  in  the 
streams  which  distill  and  descend  from  it.  He  that  is 
the  original  of  all  those  distinct  powers,  must  be  the  seat 
of  all  power  without  distinction ;  in  him  is  the  union  of 
all  without  division;  what  is  in  them  as  a  quality,  is  in 
him  as  his  essence.  Again,  if  all  the  powers  of  several 
creatures,  with  all  their  principal  qualities  and  vigours, 
feoth  of  beasts,  plants,  and  rational  creatures,  were  united 
in  one  subject ;  as  if  one  lion  had  the  strength  of  all  the 
lions  that  ever  were ;  or  if  one  elephant  had  the  strength 
of  all  the  elephants  that  ever  were ;  nay,  if  one  bee  had 
all  the  power  of  motion  and  stinging  that  all  bees  ever 
had,  it  would  have  a  vast  strength ;  but  if  the  strength 
of  all  those  thus  gathered  into  one  of  every  kind  should 
be  lodged  in  one  sole  creature,  one  man,  would  it  not 
be  a  strength  too  big  for  our  conception  ?  Or  suppose 
one  cannon  had  all  the  force  of  all  the  cannons  that  ever 
were  in  the  world,  what  a  battery  would  it  make,  and, 
as  it  were,  shake  the  whole  frame  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
All  this  strength  must  be  much  more  incomprehensible 
in  God,    all  is  united  in  him.     If  it  were  in  one  in- 
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dividual  created  nature,  it  would  still  be  but  a  finite 
power  in  a  finite  nature;  but  in  God  it  is  infinite  and 
immense. 

Reason  2.  Ifthere  were  not  an  incomprehensible  power 
in  God,  he  u-oiild  not  be  inJmUeli)  perfect.  God  is  the 
first  Being ;  it  can  only  be  said  ot  him,  Est,  he  is.  All 
other  things  are  nothing  to  him,  less  than  nothing,  and 
*vamtii,  and  reputed  as  7wth'ing.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  with  all  their  wit  and  strength,  are  counted  as 
if  they  were  not ;  just  in  comparison  with  him  and  his 
being,  as  a  litde  mote  in  the  sun-beams:  God  therefore 
is  a  pure  Being.  Any  kind  of  weakness  whatsoever  is 
a  defect,  a  degree  of  not  being ;  so  tar  as  any  thing  wants 
this  or  that  power,  it  may  be  said  not  to  be.  Were  there 
any  thing  of  weakness  in  God,  any  want  of  strength  which 
belonged  to  the  perfection  of  a  nature,  it  might  be  said  of 
God,  he  is  not  this  or  that,  he  wants  this  or  that  perfection 
of  being,  and  so  he  would  not  be  a  pure  being,  there  would 
be  something  of  not  being  in  him.  But  God  being  the 
first  Being,  the  only  original  Bemg,  he  is  infinitely  distant 
from  not  being,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant  from  any 
thing  of  weakness. 

*  Again,  if  God  can  know  whatsoever  is  possible  to  be 
done  by  him  and  cannot  do  it,  there  would  be  something 
more  in  his  knowledge  than  in  his  power.  What  would 
then  follow?  that  the  essence  of  God  would  be  in  some 
sense  greater  than  itself,  and  less  than  itself,  because  his 
knowledge  and  his  power  are  his  essence ;  his  power  is 
as  much  his  essence  as  his  knowledge :  and  therefore  in 
regard  of  his  knowledge  his  essence  would  be  greater, 
in  regard  of  his  power  his  essence  would  be  less,  which 
is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  conceived  in  a  most  perfect 
bein£f.  We  nuist  understand  this  of  those  things,  which 
are  properly,  and  in  their  own  nature,  subject  to  the 
divine  knowledge;  for  otherwise  God  knows  more  than 
we  can  do ;  for  he  knows  sin,  but  he  cannot  act  it,  because 
sin  belongs  not  to  power,  but  weakness ;  and  sin  comes 
under  the  knowledge  of  God,  not  in  itself,  and  its  own 

•  Victorin,  ia  Petar.    Tom.  1.  p.  333. 
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nature,  but  as  it  is  a  defect  from  God,  and  contrary  to 
good,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  divine  knowledge. 
He  knows  it  also  not  as  possible  to  be  done  by  himself, 
but  as  possible  to  be  done  by  the  creature.  *  Again,  if  God 
were  not  omnipotent,  we  might  imagine  something 
more  perfect  than  God :  for  if  we  bar  God  from  any 
one  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  possible,  we 
may  imagine  a  being  that  can  do  that  thing,  one  that 
is  able  to  ellect  it;  and  so  imagine  an  agent  greater  than 
God,  a  being  able  to  do  more  than  God  is  able  to  do, 
and  consequently  a  being  more  perfect  than  God  :  but  no 
being  more  perfect  than  God  can  be  imagined  by  any 
creature.  Nothing  can  be  called  most  perfect,  if  any 
thing  of  activity  be  wanting  to  it.  Active  power  follows 
the  perfection  of  a  thing,  and  all  things  are  counted  more 
noble,.by  how  much  more  of  efficacy  and  virtue  they  possess. 
We  count  those  the  best  and  most  perfect  plants,  that 
have  the  greatest  medicinal  virtue  in  them,  and  power  of 
working  np  the  body  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  God  is 
perfect  of  himself,  and  therefore  most  powerful  of  him- 
self. If  his  perfection  in  wisdom  and  goodness  be  un- 
searchable, his  power,  which  belongs  to  perfection,  and 
and  without  which  all  the  other  excellencies  of  his  nature 
were  insignificant,  and  could  not  shew  themselves,  must 
be  unsearchable  also.  It  is  by  the  title  of  Abnighty  he 
is  denominated,  when  declared  to  be  unsearchable  to  per- 
fection, Job  11.  7.  Camt  thou  by  searching  fold  out 
God,  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
This  would  be  limited  and  searched  out,  if  he  were 
destitute  of  an  active  ability  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleased 
to  do,  whatsoever  was  possible  to  be  done.  As  he  hath 
not  a  perfect  liberty  of  will,  if  he  could  not  will  what 
he  pleased  ;  so  he  would  not  have  a  perfect  activity,  if  he 
could  not  do  what  he  willed. 

Reason  3.  The  simplicity  of  God  manifests  it.  Every 
substance,  the  more  spiritual  it  is,  the  more  powerful  it  is. 
All  perfections  are  more  united  in  a  simple,  than  in  a 
compound  being.  Angels  being  spirits,  are  more  power- 
ful than  bodies.     Where  there  is  the  greatest  simplicity, 

*  Victorin  in  Petar,    Tom.  1.  p.  233. 
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tliere  is  the  gi'eatest  unity;  and  where  there  is  the  great- 
est unity,  there  is  the  greatest  power.  Where  there  is 
a  composition  of  a  facuhy  and  a  member,  the  member 
or  organ  may  be  weakened  and  rendered  unable  to  act, 
though  the  power  still  resides  in  the  faculty.  As  a  man, 
M  hen  his  arm  or  hand  is  cut  off  or  broke,  hath  the  faculty 
of  motion  still ;  but  he  hath  lost  that  instrument,  that  part 
whereby  he  did  manifest  and  put  forth  that  motion  :  but 
God  being  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  hath  no  members,  no 
organs  to  be  defaced  or  impaired.  All  impediments  of 
action  arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  acts, 
or  from  something  without  it.  There  can  be  no  hin- 
derance  to  God  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleases  ;  not  in 
himself,  because  he  is  the  most  simple  being,  hath  no 
contrariety  in  himself,  is  not  composed  of  divers  things ; 
and  it  cannot  be  from  any  thing  v\ithout  himself,  be- 
cause nothing  is  equal  to  him,  much  less  superior.  He  is 
the  greatest,  the  supreme  :  all  things  Mere  made  by  him, 
depend  upon  him,  nothing  can  disappoint  his  intentions. 
Reason  4.  The  miracles  that  have  been  in  the  world 
evidence  the  pmver  of'  God.  Extraordinary  productions 
have  awakened  men  from  their  stupidity,  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  immensity  of  divine  power.  Miracles 
are  such  effects  as  have  been  wrouo;ht  without  the  assis- 

•  tance  and  co-operation  of  natural  causes,  yea,  contrary, 
and  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  above  the 
reach  of  any  created  power.  Miracles  have  been ;  and 
saithBradwardine*,  "To  deny  that  ever  such  things  were, 
is  uncivil  :  it  is  inhuman  to  deny  all  the  histories  of 
Jews  and  christians ;"  w  hoever  denies  miracles  must  deny 
all  possibility  of  miracles,  and  so  must  imagine  himself 
fully  skilled  in  the  extent  of  divine  power.     How  was  the 

.'  sun  suspended  from  its  motion  for  some  hours ;  the  dead 
raised  from  the  grave;  those  reduced  from  the  brink  of  it, 
-that  had  been  brought  near  to  it  by  prevailing  diseases; 
.^and  this  by  a  word  speaking?  How  were  thefamished  lions 
rbridled  from  exercising  their  rage  upon  Daniel,  exposed 

•  $0  them  for  a  prey?  The  activity  of  tiie  lire  restrained  for 

•  Lib.  1.  cap.  1,  p.  28. 
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the  preservation  of  tlie  three  children  ?  which  proves  a 
Deity  more  powerful  than  all  creatures.  No  power  upon 
earth  can  hinder  the  operation  of  the  lire  upon  combusti- 
ble matter,  when  they  arc  united,  unless  by  quenching  the 
fire  or  removing  the  matter :  but  no  created  power  can 
restrain  the  fire,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  from  acting  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  This  was  done  by  God  in  the 
case  of  the  three  children,  and  that  of  the  burning  bush. 
Exod.  3.  2.  It  was  as  much  miraculous  that  the  bush 
should  not  consume,  as  it  was  natural  that  it  should 
burn  by  the  efiicacy  of  the  fire  upon  it.  No  element  is 
so  obstinate  and  deaf,  but  it  hears  and  obeys  his  voice, 
and  performs  his  orders,  though  contrary  to  its  own  na- 
ture :  all  the  violence  of  the  creature  is  suspended  as 
soon  as  it  receives  his  command.*  He  that  gave  the 
original  to  nature,  can  take  away  the  necessity  of  nature: 
he  presides  over  creatures,  but  is  not  confined  to  those 
laws  he  hath  prescribed  to  creatures.  He  framed  nature, 
and  can  turn  the  channels  of  nature  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  JMen  dig  into  the  bowels  of  nature,  search 
into  all  the  treasures  of  it,  to  find  medicines  to  cure  a 
disease,  and  after  all  their  attempts  it  may  prove  labour 
in  vain:  but  God  by  an  act  of  his  will,  one  word  of  his 
mouth,  overturns  the  victory  of  death,  and  rescues  from 
the  most  desperate  diseases  f.  All  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  by  the  apostles,  either  speaking  some  words, 
or  touching  with  the  hand,  were  not  effected  by  any  vir- 
tue inherent  in  their  words,  or  in  their  touches.  For 
such  virtue  inherent  in  any  created  finite  subject  would 
be  created  and  finite  itself,  and  consequently  were  inca- 
pable to  produce  effects,  which  required  an  infinite  virtue, 
as  miracles  do  which  are  above  the  pow  er  of  nature.  So 
when  our  Saviour  wTought  miracles,  it  was  not  by  any 
quality  resident  in  his  human  nature,  but  by  the  sole 
power  of  his  divinity.  The  flesh  could  only  do  what  was 
proper  to  the  flesh ;  but  the  Deity  did  what  was  proper 
to  the  Deity.  God  alone  doeth  great  wonders,  Psal.  1 36. 
4.     Excluding  every  other  cause  from  producing  such 

*  Daroianus  in  Pctar;  t  Fauch,  in  Acts,  vol.  2.  $  56. 
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things.  lie  only  doth  those  things  wliich  are  above  tlic 
power  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  wrought  by  any  natural 
causes  whatsoever.  He  does  not  hereby  put  his  omni- 
potence to  any  stress  :  it  is  as  easy  with  liini  to  turn  na- 
ture out  of  its  settled  course,  as  it  was  to  place  it  in  the 
station  it  iiolds,  and  appoint  it  the  course  it  runs.  All 
tlie  works  of  nature  are  indeed  miracles  and  testimonies 
of  the  power  of  God  producing  them;  and  sustaining 
them  :  but  works  above  the  power  of  nature,  being  novel- 
ties and  unusual,  strike  men  with  greater  admiration 
upon  their  appearance,  because  they  are  not  the  products 
of  nature,  but  the  convulsions  of  it. 

I  might  also  add  as  an  argument,  the  power  of  the  mind 
of  man  to  conceive  more  than  hath  been  w  rought  by  God 
in  the  world.  And  God  can  work  whatsoever  perfection 
the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  :  otherwise  the  reaches  of 
a  created  imagination  and  fancy,  would  be  more  exten- 
sive than  the  power  of  God.  His  power  therefore  is  far 
gi'eater  than  the  conception  of  any  intellectual  creature ; 
else  the  creature  would  be  of  a  greater  capacity  to  con- 
ceive, than  God  is  to  effect.  The  creature  would  have  a 
power  of  conception  above  God's  power  of  activity ;  and 
consequently  a  creature  in  some  respects  greater  than 
himself.  Now  whatsoever  a  creature  can  conceive  pos- 
sible to  be  done,  is  but  finite  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  if 
God  could  not  produce  what  being  a  created  understand- 
ing can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  he  would  be  less  than 
infinite  in  powei*,  nay,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
what  is  finite.  But  I  have  touched  this  before ;  tliat  God 
can  create  more  than  he  hath  created,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  way  of  being,  as  considered  simply  in  themselves. 
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tHE    POM'ER    OF    GOD    IN    CREATION. 


History  of  creation — The  creative  power  of  God  distiri' 
guisfied  from  idols — Created  all  things  out  of  nothing — 
Variety  of  creatures — All  things  created  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  facility — Without  instruments — ^y 
a  simple  act  of  his  will — Instantaneous  production  of 


all  things. 


X  HE  third  general  thing,  is  to  declare,  how  thfe  power 
of  God  appears,  in  creatioHj  in  government,  in  redemp- 
tion. 

First,  in  creation.  With  what  majestic  lines  doth  God 
set  forth  his  power,  in  giving  being  and  endowments  to 
all  creatures  in  the  world  ?  All  that  is  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  his,  and  shews  the  greatness  of  his  power,  gloiy, 
victory,  and  majesty^  1  Chron.  29.  11.  The  heaven 
being  so  magnificent  a  piece  of  work,  is  called  empha- 
tically, the  Jirmament  of  his  power,  Psal.  150.  1;  his 
power  being  more  conspicuous  and  unveiled  in  that  glo- 
rious arch  of  the  world.  Indeed  God  exalts  by  his  pow- 
er, Job  36,  22,  that  is,  exalts  himself  by  his  power  in  all 
the  works  of  his  hands ;  in  the  smallest  shrub,  as  well 
as  the  most  glorious  sun.  All  his  works  of  nature  are 
truly  miracles,  though  we  consider  them  not,  being 
blinded  with  too  frequent  and  customary  a  sight  of 
them  ;  yet  in  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest,  the  view  of  the 
heavens  more  affects  us  with  astonishment  at  the  might 
gf  God's  arm ;   these  declare  his  glory,  and  the  jirma- 
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ment  shews  his  handy-work,  Psal.  19.  1.  And  the  psal- 
mist, Psal.  8.  3,  peculiarly  calls  them  his  heavetis,  and 
Ihe  work  of  his  Jitigers  ;  these  were  immediately  created 
by  God,  whereas  many  other  things  in  the  world  were 
brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  God,  yet  by  the  means 
of  the  influence  ojf  the  heavens. 

1.  His  power  is  the  first  thing  evident  in  the  history 
of  the  creation.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaxens 
and  the  earth,  Gen.  1 ;  I .  There  is  no  appearance  of 
any  thing  in  this  declaratory  preface,  but  of  po\\er ;  the 
characters  of  wisdom  march  after  in  the  distinct  forma- 
tion of  things,  and  animating  them  \\\\h  suitable  quali- 
ties for  an  universal  good.  By  heaven  and  earth  is 
meant  tiie  whole  mass  of  the  creatures ;  by  heaven,  all 
the  airy  region,  with  all  the  host  of  it :  by  the  earth 
is  meant,  all  tliat  which  makes  the  intire  inferior  globe. 
*  The  Jews  observe,  that  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  in  the 
w^iole  chapter,  unto  the  finishing  the  work  in  six  days, 
God  is  called  a'n/«  which  is  a  name  of  power,  and  that 
thirty  two  times  in  that  chapter ;  but  after  finishing  the. 
six  days  work,  he  is  called  C3'n/«nj  which  according  to 
their  notion  is  a  name  of  goodness  and  kindness;  his 
power  is  first  visible  in  framing  the  world,  before  his 
goodness  is  visible  in  sustaining  and  preserving  it.  It 
was  by  this  name  of  poxver  and  almighty  that  he  was 
known  in  t^ie  fast  ages  of  the  world,  not  by  his  name 
Jehovah ;  And  I  appeared  unto  Abr^aham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty ;  but  by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  kiuyun  to  them,  Exod.  6.  3.  Not 
but  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  name,  but  did 
not  experience  the  intent  of  it,  which  signified  his  truth 
in  the  performance  of  his  promises ;  they  knew  him  by. 
tjiat  name,  as  promising,  but  they  knew  him  not  by 
tliat  name,  as  performing.  He  would  be  known  by  his 
iiame  Jehovah,  true  to  his  m  ord,  when  he  was  about  to 
effect  the  deliverance  from  Egypt;  a  type  of  the  eternal 
redemption,  wherein  the  truth  of  God,  in  performing  his 
first  promise,  is  gloriously  magnified.     And  hence  it   is 

*  Mercer,  p.  7.  col,  1,  2i 
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that  God  is  called  Almighty  more  in  the  book  of  Job, 
than  in  all  the  scripture  besides,  I  think  about  thirty-two 
times,  and  Jehovah  but  once,  which  is  in  Job  12.  9, 
unless  in  Job  38,  when  God  is  introduced  speaking  him- 
self; which  is  an  argument  of  Job's  living  before  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  when  God  was  known  more  by 
his  works  of  creation,  than  by  the  performance  of  his 
promises,  before  the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  pub- 
lished. Indeed,  this  attribute  of  his  eternal  power,  is 
the  first  thing  visible  and  intelligible  upon  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye  upon  the  creatures,  Rom.  1.  20.  Bring  a 
man  out  of  the  cave  where  he  hath  been  nursed,  with- 
out seeing  any  thing  out  of  the  confines  of  it,  and  let 
him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  take  a  prospect 
of  that  glorious  body  the  sun,  then  cast  them  down  to 
the  earth,  and  behold  the  surface  of  it  with  its  green 
cloathing ;  the  first  notion  which  will  start  up  in  his  mind 
from  that  spring  of  wonders,  is  that  of  power,  which  he 
will  at  first  adore  with  a  religious  atonishment.  The 
wisdom  of  God  in  them  is  not  so  presently  apparent,  till 
after  a  more  exquisite  consideration  of  his  works,  and 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  their  natures,  the  conve- 
iliency  of  their  situations,  the  usefulness  of  their  functions, 
and  the  order  wherein  they  are  linked  together  for  the 
good  of  the  universe. 

2.  By  this  creative  power  God  is  often  distinguished 
from  all  the  idols  and  false  gods  in  the  world.  And  by 
this  title  he  sets  forth  himself  when  he  would  act  any 
great  and  wonderful  w^ork  in  the  world.  He  is  great 
above  all  gods,  for  he  halh  done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  Psal.  135.  5,  6.  Upon  this  is 
founded  all  the  worship  he  challenges  in  the  world,  as 
his  peculiar  glory.  Thou  art  zcorthij,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things.  Rev.  4.  11;  and,  I  have  made  the  earth,  and 
created  man  itpon  it.  Rev.  10.  6.  I,  ex-en  mi/  hands, 
have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  havs 
1  commanded,  Isa.  45.  12,  What  is  the  issue,  77? tj/ 
shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  all  of  them,  that  are  ma 
kers  of  idols,  ver.   IG.     And  the  weakness  of  idols  is  ex- 
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pressed  by  this  title,  The  gods  that  hcpoe  not  made  the 
heancns  and  the  earth,  Jer.  10.  11.  The  portion  of 
Jacob  is  not  like  them,  for  he  is  the  former  of  all  things^ 
ver.  16'.  What  is  not  that  God  able  to  do,  tJiat  hath 
created  so  great  a  world  ?  How  doth  the  power  of  God 
appear  in  creation  ? 

1 .  In  making  the  world  of  yiothing.  When  we  say, 
the  world  was  made  of  nothing,  ^^e  mean,  that  there 
was  no  matter  existent  for  God  to  work  upon,  but  what 
he  raised  himself  in  the  first  act  of  creation.  In  this 
regard,  the  power  of  God  in  creation  surmounts  his^ 
power  in  providence.  Creation  supposes  nothing,  pro- 
vidence supposeth  something  in  being.  Creation  inti- 
mates a  creature  making,  providence  speaks  a  thing 
already  made,  and  capable  of  government,  and  in 
government.  God  uses  second  causes  to  bring  about  his 
purposes. 

The  world  \A'as  made  of  nothing.  The  earth  which  is 
described  as  the  first  matter,  witliout  any  form  or  orna- 
ment, without  any  distinction  or  figures,  M'as  of  Gods 
forming  in  the  bulk,  before  he  adorned  it  with  his  pencil. 
God  in  the  beginning  creating  the  heaven  and  the  earthy 
Gen.  1.  1,  2.  includes  two  things:  First,  that  they  were 
created  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  before  all  other 
things.     Secondly,  That  God  begun  the  creation  of  the 

world  from  those  things.     Therefore  before  the  heavens 

• 
and  the  earth  there  was  nothmg  absolutely  created,  and 

therefore  no  matter  in  being  before  an  act  of  creation 
passed  upon  it.  It  could  not  be  eternal,  because  nothing 
can  be  eternal  but  God  ;  it  must  therefore  have  a  begin- 
ning :  if  it  had  a  beginning  from  itself,  then  it  was  before 
it  Avas.  If  it  acted  in  making  itself  before  it  was  made, 
then  it  had  a  being  before  it  had  a  being ;  for  that  which 
is  nothing,  can  act  nothing  :  the  action  of  any  thing  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  the  thing  which  acts.  It  being 
made,  it  was  not  before  it  was  made  ;  for  to  be  made  is 
to  be  brought  into  being.  It  was  made  then  by  anotlier, 
and  that  maker  is  God.  It  is  necessary  that  the  first 
orioinal  of  things  was  from  nothing  :  when  we  see  one 
thing  arise  from  another,  we  must  suppose  an  original  of 
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tlic  first  of  each  kind  :  as  when  we  see  a  tree  spring  up 
from  a  seed,  we  know  that  seed  came  out  of  the  bowels 
of  another  tree ;  it  had  a  parent,  and  it  had  a  matter ; 
^^e  must  come  to  some  first  cause,  or  else  we  run  into  an 
endless  maze :  we  must  come  to  some  first  tree,  some 
first  seed  that  had  no  cause  of  tlie  same  kind,  no  matter 
of  it,  but  was  mere  nothing,  *  Creation  supposes  a  pro- 
duction from  nothing ;  because,  if  you  suppose  a  tiling 
without  any  real  or  actual  existence,  it  is  not  capable  of 
any  other  production  than  from  nothing :  nothing  must 
be  supposed  before  tlie  world,  or  we  must  suppose  it 
eternal,  that  is  to  deny  it  to  be  a  creature,  and  make  it 
God,  The  creation  of  spiritual  substances,  such  as 
angels  and  souls,  evinces  this  ;  those  things  that  are  purely 
spiritual,  and  consist  not  of  matter,  cannot  pretend  to 
any  original  from  matter,  and  therefore  they  rose  from 
nothing.  If  spiritual  things  arose  from  nothing,  much 
more  may  corporeal,  because  they  are  of  a  lower  nature 
than  spiritual.  And  he  that  can  create  a  higher  nature 
of  nothing,  can  create  an  inferior  nature  of  nothing.  As 
bodily  things  are  more  imperfect  than  spiritual,  so 
their  creation  may  be  supposed  easier  than  that  of  spiri- 
tual. There  was  as  little  need  of  any  matter  to  be 
wrought  to  his  hands,  to  contrive  into  this  visible  fabric, 
as  there  was  to  erect  such  an  excellent  order,  as  the 
glorious  cherubims. 

This  creation  of  things  from  nothing,  speaks  an  injinite 
power.  The  distance  between  nothing  and  being ,  hath 
b^en  always  counted  so  great,  that  nothing  but  an  infinite 
power  can  make  such  distances  meet  together  ;  either  for 
nothing  to  pass  into  being,  or  being  to  return  to  nothing. 
To  have  a  thing  arise  from  nothing,  was  so  difiicult  a 
text  to  those  that  were  ignorant  of  the  scriptures,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  fathom  it;  and  therefore  laid  it 
down  as  a  certain  rule,  that  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made  ;. 
which  is  true  of  a  created  power,  but  not  of  an  uncreated 
and  almighty  power.  A  greater  distance  cannot  be 
imagined  than  that  which  is  between  nothing  and  some- 

♦  Suarez.  Vol.  3,  p.  6,  * 
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thing ;  that  which  hath  no  being,  and  that  which  hath : 
and  a  greater  power  cannot  be  imagined,  than  that  which 
brings  something  out  of  nothing.  *  We  know  not  how 
to  conceive  a  nothing,  and  afterwards  a  being  from  that 
nothing ;  but  we  must  remain  swallowed  up  in  admira- 
tion of  the  cause  that  gives  it  being,  and  acknowledge  it 
to  be  without  any  bounds  and  measures  of  greatness  and 
power.  The  further  any  thing  is  from  being,  the  more 
immense  must  that  power  be  which  brings  it  into  being  : 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  power  of  all  the  angels  in 
one,  can  give  being  to  the  smallest  spire  of  grass.  To 
imagine  therefore  so  small  a  thing  as  a  bee,  a  fly,  a  grain 
of  corn,  or  an  atom  of  dust  to  be  made  of  nothing,  would 
stupify  any  creature  in  the  consideration  of  it:  much 
more  to  behold  the  heavens  with  all  the  troop  of  stars, 
the  earth  with  till  its  embroidery,  and  the  sea  with  all 
her  inhabitants  of  fish  ;  and  man,  the  noblest  creature  of 
all,  to  arise  out  of  the  womb  of  mere  emptiness.  Indeed 
God  had  not  acted  as  an  Almighty  Creator  if  he  had 
stood  in  need  of  any  materials,  but  of  his  own  framing : 
it  had  been  as  much  as  his  Deity  was  worth,  if  he  had 
not  had  all  witliin  the  compass  of  his  own  power,  that 
was  necessary  to  operation  ;  if  he  must  have  been  behol- 
den to  something  without  himself;  and  above  himself, 
for  matter  to  work  upon  :  had  there  been  such  a  neces- 
sity, we  could  not  have  imagined  him  to  be  omnipotent, 
and  consequently  not  God. 

In  this  the  power  of  God  exceeds  the  power  of  all  na- 
tural and  rational  agents.  Nature,  or  the  order  of  second 
causes,  liath  a  vast  pov.er.  The  sun  generates  flies  and 
other  insects,  but  of  some  matter,  the  slime  of  the  earth 
or  a  dunghill ;  the  sun  and  the  earth  bring  forth  harvests 
of  corn,  but  from  seed  first  sown  in  the  earth  ;  fruits  are 
brought  forth,  but  from  the  sap  of  the  plant.  Were 
there  no  seed  or  plants  in  the  earth,  the  power  of  the 
earth  would  be  idle,  and  the  influence  of  the  sun  insigni- 
ficant •  whatsoever  strength  either  of  them  had  in  their 
nature;   must  be  useless  without  matter  to  work  upon. 

*  Amyral.  ^lorale,  torn.  1.  p.  2b2, 
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All  the  united  strength  of  nature  cannot  produce  the 
least  thing  out  of  nothing  :  it  may  multiply  and  increase 
things,  by  the  powerful  blessing  God  gave  it  at  the  first 
erecting  of  the  world,  but  it  cannot  create.  The  word 
which  signifies  creation,  used  in  Gen.  1.  1,  is  not  ascribed 
to  any  second  cause,  but  only  to  God;  a  word  in  that 
sense  as  incommunicable  to  any  thing  else,  as  the  action 
it  signifies. 

Rational  creatures  can  produce  admirable  pieces  of  art 
from  small  things,  yet  still  out  of  matter  created  to  their 
hands.  Excellent  garments  may  be  woven,  but  from  the 
entrails  of  a  small  silk-worm,  Delightful  and  medicinal 
spirits  and  essences  may  be  extracted  by  ingenious 
chymists,  but  out  of  the  Ijodies  of  plants  and  minerals. 
No  picture  can  be  drawn  without  colours  ;  no  statue 
engraven  without  stone,  no  building  erected  without  tim- 
ber, stones,  and  other  materials.  Nor  can  any  man  raise 
a  thought,  without  some  matter  framed  to  his  hands,  or 
cast  into  him.  Matter  is  by  nature  formed  to  the  hands 
of  all  artificers  ;  they  bestOAv  a  new  figure  upon  it,  by  the 
help  of  instruments,  and  the  product  of  their  own  wit 
and  skill,  but  they  create  not  the  least  particle  of  matter ; 
when  they  want  it,  they  must  be  supplied,  or  else  stand 
still,  as  well  as  nature ;  for  none  of  them,  or  all  together, 
can  make  the  least  mite  or  atom.  And  when  they  have 
wrought  all  that  they  can,  they  will  not  w  ant  some  to  find 
a  flaw  and  defect  in  their  work.  God  as  a  Creator  hath 
the  only  prerogative,  to  draw  what  he  pleases  from  no- 
thing, without  any  defect,  without  any  imperfection  :  he 
can  raise  what  matter  he  pleases ;  ennoble  it  with  what 
form  he  pleases.  Of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  made  by 
any  created  agent :  but  the  omnipotent  architect  of  the 
world,  is  not  under  the  same  necessity,  nor  is  limited  to 
the  same  rule,  and  tied  by  so  short  a  tedder  as  created 
nature,  or  an  ingenious,  yet  feeble  artificer. 

i2.  It  appears,  in  raising  such  'variety  of  creatures  from 
this  barren  womb  of  nothing,  or  from  the  matter  which 
he  first  commanded  to  appear  cut  of  nothing.  Had 
there  been  any  pre-existent  matter,  yet  the  bringiiig  forth 
such  varieties  and  diversities  of  excellent  creatures ;  some 
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with  life,  some  with  sense,  and  others  with  reason  super- 
added to  the  rest;  and  those  out  of  indisposed  and  un- 
digested matter,  would  argue  an  infinite  power  resident 
in  the  first  author  of  this  variegated  fabric.  From  this 
matter  he  formed  that  glorious  sun,  which  every  day 
displays  its  glory,  scatters  its  beams,  clears  the  air,  ripens 
our  fruits,  and  maintains  the  propagation  of  creatures  in 
the  world.  From  this  matter  he  lighted  those  torches 
which  he  set  in  the  heaven  to  qualify  the  darkness  of  the 
night:  from  this  he  compacted  those  bodies  of  light, 
which  though  they  seem  to  us  as  little  sparks,  as  if  they 
were  the  glow-worms  of  heaven,  yet  some  of  them  exceed 
in  greatness  this  globe  of  the  earth.  And  the  highest  of 
them  hatli  so  quick  a  motion,  that  some  tell  us,  they  run 
in  the  space  of  every  hour  42  millions  of  leagues.  From 
tlie  same  matter  he  drew  the  earth,  on  which  we  walk  ; 
from  thence  he  extracted  the  flowers  to  adorn  it,  the  hills 
to  secure  tlie  valleys,  and  the  rocks  to  fortify  it  against 
the  inundations  of  the  sea.  And  on  tliis  dull  and  slug- 
gish element,  he  bestowed  so  great  a  fruitfulness,  to  main- 
tain, feed,  and  multiply  so  many  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
and  conferred  upon  those  little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to 
multiply  their  kinds  in  conjunction  with  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth  to  many  thousands.  From  this  rude  matter, 
the  slime  or  dust  of  the  earth,  he  kneaded  the  body  of 
man,  and  wrought  so  curious  a  fabric,  fit  to  entertain  a 
soul  of  heavenly  extraction,  formed  by  the  breath  of 
God.  Gen.  2.  7.  He  brought  light  out  of  thick  dark- 
ness, and  living  creatures,  fish  and  fowl,  out  of  inanimate 
waters,  and  gave  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  to  tilings 
arising  from  that  matter  which  had  no  living  motion.  To 
convert  one  thing  into  another,  is  an  evidence  of  infinite 
power,  as  well  as  creating  things  of  nothing;  for  the 
distance  between  life  and  not  life,  is  next  to  that  which 
is  between  beins  and  not  being.  God  first  forms  matter 
out  of  nothmg,  and  then  draws  upon,  and  from  this  m- 
disposed  chaos,  many  excellent  portraitures.  Neither 
earth  nor  sea  were  capable  of  producing  living  creatures, 
without  an  infinite  power  working  upon  it,  and  bringing 
into  it  such  variety  and  multitude  of  forms;  and  this  is 
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called  by  some,  mediate  creation  ;  as  the  producing  the 
chaos,  which  was  without  form  and  void,  is  called  imme- 
diate creation.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  potter  admiraljle 
in  forming  out  of  tempered  clay,  such  varieties  of  neat 
and  curious  vessels,  that  after  they  are  fashioned,  and 
past  the  furnace,  look  as  if  they  were  not  of  any  kin  to 
the  matter  they  are  formed  of?  And  is  it  not  the  same 
with  the  glass-maker,  that  from  a  little  melted  jelly  of 
sand  and  ashes,  or  the  dust  of  flint,  can  blow  up  so  pure 
a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such  varieties  of  shapes ;  and  is 
not  the  power  of  God  more  admirable,  because  infinite 
in  forminjx  so  beautiful  a  world  out  of  nothing  ;  and  such 
varieties  of  living  creatures  from  matter  utterly  indisposed 
in  its  own  nature  for  such  forms  ? 

And  this  conducts  to  a  third  thing,  wherein  the  power 
of  God  appears,  in  that  he  did  all  this  with  the  greatest 
ease  andjacility. 

God  created  the  world  without  instruments.  As  God 
made  the  world  without  the  advice,  so  without  the  assis- 
tance of  any  other.  He  stretched  forth  the  heavens  alone, 
and  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  himself]  Isa.  44.  24.  He 
had  no  engine  but  his  word ;  no  pattern  or  model  but 
himself.  What  need  can  he  have  of  instruments,  that  is 
able  to  to  create  what  instruments  he  pleases  ?  Where 
there  is  no  resistance  in  the  object,  where  no  need  of  pre- 
paration or  instrumental  advantage  in  the  agent;  there 
the  actual  determination  of  the  will  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duction. What  instrument  need  we  to  the  thinking  of  a 
thought,  or  an  act  of  our  will  ?  Men  indeed  cannot  act 
any  thing  without  instruments ;  the  best  artificer  must  be 
beholden  to  something  else  for  his  noblest  works  of  art. 
The  carpenter  cannot  work  without  his  rule,  and  axe,  and 
saw,  and  other  instruments ;  the  watch-maker  cannot  act 
without  his  file  and  pliers ;  but  in  creation,  there  is  no- 
thing necessary  to  God  but  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  which 
SB  botli  the  principal  cause  and  instrumental.  He  had  no 
scaffolds  to  rear  it,  no  engines  to  polish  it,  no  hammers 
or  mattocks  to  clod  and  work  it  together.  It  is  a  miser- 
able error  to  measure  the  actions  of  an  infinite  cause  by 
the  imperfect  model  of  a  finite,  since  by  his  own  poiver 
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and  outstretched  arrn^  he  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
Jer.  32.  17. 

*  What  excellency  would  God  have  in  his  work  above 
others,  if  he  needed  instruments  as  feeble  men  do  }  Every 
artificer  is  counted  more  admirable  that  can  frame  curi- 
ous works  with  the  less  matter,  fe\A  er  tools  and  assistances. 
God  uses  instruments  in  his  works  of  providence,  not  for 
necessity  but  for  the  display  of  his  wisdom  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them ;  yet  those  instruments  were  originally 
framed  by  him  without  instruments.  Indeed  some  of 
the  Jews  thought  the  angels  were  the  instrumeifts  of  God 
in  creating  man,  and  that  those  words,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  ozcn  image,  were  spoken  to  angels.  But  certainly 
the  scripture,  which  denies  God  any  counsellor  in  the 
model  of  creation,  does  not  join  any  instrument  with  him 
in  the  operation,  which  is  every  where  ascribed  to  himself 
without  created  assistance,  Isa.  45.  18.  It  was  not  to 
angels  God  spake  in  that  affair ;  if  so,  man  was  made 
after  the  image  of  angels,  if  they  were  companions  with 
God  in  that  work.  But  it  is  every  where  said,  that  man 
was  made  aj^ter  the  image  of  God,  Gen.  1.  27-  Again, 
the  image  wherein  man  was  created,  was  that  of  do- 
minion over  the  lower  creatures,  as  appears  ver.  26,  which 
we  find  not  conferred  upon  angels ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  Moses  should  introduce  the  angels  as  God's  privy 
counsel,  of  whose  creation  he  had  not  mentioned  one 
syllable. 

Let  us  make  man,  rather  signifies  the  Trinity,  and  is 
not  spoken  in  a  royal  style,  as  some  think.  Which  of 
the  Jewish  kings  ^^  rit  in  the  style,  TVe  ?  That  was  the 
custom  of  later  times ;  and  we  must  not  measure  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  by  the  style  of  Europe,  of  a  far  later 
date  than  the  penning  the  liistory  of  the  creation.  If 
angels  were  his  counsellors  in  the  creation  of  the  material 
M  orld,  what  instrument  had  he  in  the  creation  of  angels  } 
If  his  own  w  isdom  Avere  the  director,  and  his  own  will 
the  producer  of  the  one,  why  should  we  not  think  that  he 
acted  bv  his  sole  power  in  the  other }     It  is  concluded 

*  Gass€nd.  , 
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by  most,  that  the  power  of  creation  cannot  be  derived  to 
any  creature,  it  being  a  work  of  omnipotence.  Tlie 
drawing  something  out  from  nothing,  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated without  a  communication  of  the  Deity  itself. 
The  educing  things  from  nothing  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
any  creature,  and  the  creature  is  of  too  feeble  a  nature 
to  be  elevated  to  so  high  a  degree.  It  is  very  unreason- 
able to  think  that  God  needed  any  such  aid.  If  an  instru- 
ment were  necessary  for  God  to  create  the  world,  then 
he  could  not  do  it  without  the  instrument;  if  lie  could 
not,  he  were  not  then  all-sufficient  in  himself,  if  he  de- 
pended upon  any  thing  without  himself  for  the  produc- 
tion or  consummation  of  his  works.  And  it  might  he 
enquired  how  that  instrument  can)e  into  being;  if  it 
begun  to  be,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it 
must  have  its  being  from  the  power  of  God ;  and  then, 
why  could  not  God  as  well  create  all  things  without  an 
instrument,  as  create  that  instrument  without  an  instru- 
ment ?  For  there  was  no  more  power  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  whole  without  instruments,  than  to  produce  one 
creature  without  an  instrument. 

No  creature  can  in  its  own  nature  be  an  instrument  of 
creation.  If  any  such  instrument  were  used  by  God,  it 
must  be  elevated  in  a  miraculous  and  supernatural  way  ; 
and  what  is  so  an  instrument  is  in  effect  no  instrument ; 
for  it  works  nothing  by  its  own  nature,  but  from  an  ele- 
vation of  a  superior  nature,  and  beyond  its  own  nature- 
All  the  power  in  the  instrument  is  truly  the  power  of 
God,  and  not  the  power  of  the  instrument.  And  there- 
fore what  God  doth  by  an  instrument,  he  could  do  as 
well  without.  If  you  should  see  one  apply  a  straw  to 
iron,  for  the  cutting  of  it,  and  effect  it,  you  would  not 
call  the  straw  an  instrument  in  that  action,  because  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  straw  to  do  it.  It  was 
done  wholly  by  some  other  force,  which  might  have  done 
it  as  well  without  the  straw  as  with  it.  Tlie  narrative  of 
the  creation  in  Genesis  removes  any  iastrument  from 
God.  The  plants,  which  are  preserved  and  propagated 
by  ihe  intluence  of  the  sun,  were  created  the  day  before 
the  suHj  viz.  on  the  third  dav,  whereas  the  light  was  col- 
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lectcd  into  the  body  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day;  to 
shew,  that  though  the  plants  do  instrumentally  owe  their 
3'early  beauty  and  preservation  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did 
not  in  any  manner  owe  their  creation  to  the  instrumental 
heat  and  vigour  of  it. 

God  created  the  world  by  a  xvovd,  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
will.  The  whole  creation  is  wrought  by  a  word ;  God 
mid,  let  there  be  light ;  and  God  said,  let  there  be  a  fir- 
mament. Not  that  wc  should  understand  it  of  a  sensible 
word,  but  to  express  the  easiness  of  this  operation  to  God, 
as  easy  as  a  word  to  man.  We  must  understand  it  of  a 
powerful  order  of  his  own  will,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
psalmist  in  the  nature  of  a  command,  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done,  he  commanded,  atid  it  stood  fast,  Psal.  33.  () ;  and  He 
commanded,and thcywere created,  Psal.  148.5.  Atthesame 
instant  that  he  willed  them  to  stand  forth,  they  did  stand 
forth.  The  efficacious  command  of  the  Creator  was  the 
original  of  all  things ;  the  insensibility  of  nothing  obeyed 
the  act  of  his  will.  Creation  is  therefore  entitled  a  call- 
ing ;  He  calls  those  things  which  are  not,  as  if  they  werCy 
Mom.  4.  17.  To  create  is  no  more  with  God  than  to 
call ;  and  what  he  calls  presents  itself  before  him  in  the 
same  posture  that  he  calls  it.  He  did  with  more  ease 
make  a  world  than  we  can  form  a  thought.  It  is  the 
same  ease  to  him  to  create  worlds,  as  to  decree  them. 
There  needs  no  more  than  a  resolve  to  have  things 
wrought  at  such  a  time,  and  they  will  be,  according  to 
his  pleasure.  This  will  is  his  power :  Let  there  be  lightj 
is  the  precept  of  his  m  ill ;  and  there  was  light,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  his  precept.  By  a  word  was  the  matter  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  framed ;  by  a  word  things  separate 
themselves  from  the  iiide  mass  into  their  proper  forms  ; 
by  a  word,  light  associates  itself  into  one  body,  and  forms 
a  sun ;  by  a  word  are  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  bespangled 
with  stars,  and  the  earth  dressed  with  flo^vers;  by  a  word, 
is  the  world  both  ceiled  and  floored.  One  act  of  his  will 
formed  the  world,  and  perfected  its  beauty.  All  the  va- 
riety and  several  exploits  of  his  power  were  not  caused  by 
distinct  words  or  acts  of  power.  God  uttered  not  distinct 
words  for  distinct  species,  as  let  there  be  an  elephant,  and 
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let  there  be  a  lion ;  but  as  he  produced  those  various 
creatures  out  of  one  matter,  so  by  one  word.     By  one 
single  command  those  varieties  of  cicatures,   with  their 
clothing,  ornaments,  distinct  notes,  qualities,  and  func- 
tions, were  brought  forth.     By  one  word,   all  the  seeds 
of  the  earth,  w  ith  their  various  virtues  ;  by  one  word,  all 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air  in  their  distinct 
natures,  instincts,  and  colours ;  by  one  word,  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  with  their  varieties.     *  Heaven  and  earth, 
spiritual  and  corporeal  creatures,  mortal  and  immortal, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  visible  and  invisible,  were  formed 
with  the  same  ease.     A  word  made  the  least,  and  a  word 
made  the  greatest.     It  is  as  little  difficulty  to  him  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  angel,  as  the  lightest  atom.    It  is  enough, 
for  the  existence  of  the  stateliest  cherubim,  for  Cod  only 
to  will  his  being.     It  was  enough  for  the  forming  and  fix- 
ing the  sun  to  will  the  compacting  of  light  into  one  body. 
The  creation  of  the  soul  of  man  is  expressed  by  inspira- 
tion, to  shew  that  it  is  as  easy  with  God  to  create  a  ra- 
tional soul,  as  for  man  to  breathe,  t   Breathing  is  natural 
to  man,  by  communication  of  God's  goodness ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  soul  is  as  easy  to  God,   by  virtue  of  his 
almighty  word.     As  there  was  no  proportion  between 
nothing  and  being ;  so  there  was  as  little  proportion  be- 
tween a  word  and  such  glorious  effects.     A  mere  voice, 
coming  from  an  omnipotent  will,  was  capable  to  produce 
such  varieties  which  angels  and  men  have  seen  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  this  without  weariness.     What  labour 
is  there  in  willing,  what  pain  could  there  be  in  speaking 
a  word }  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  not  weary, 
Isa.  40.  28.    And  though  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  cre- 
ation, it  is  to  be  meant  a  rest  from  work,  not  a  repose 
from  weariness.      So  great  is  the  power  of  God,  that 
without  any  matter,  without  any  instruments,  he  could 
create  many  worlds,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  he  made 
this. 

4.  I  might  add  also,  tlie  appearance  of  this  power  in 
the  instantaneous  production  of  things.     The  ending  of 

*  August,  t  TUeodorei. 
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his  word  was  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  perfection 
of  every  thing  he  spake  into  being ;  not  several  words  to 
several  parts  and  members,  but  one  word,  one  breath  of 
his  mouth,  one  act  of  his  will  to  the  whole  species  of  the 
creatures,  and  to  every  member  of  each  individual.  Hea- 
ven and  earth  were  created  in  a  moment,  six  days  went  to 
their  disposal ;  and  all  that  comely  order  we  observe  hi  the 
world  was  the  work  of  a  week  :  the  matter  was  formed  as 
soon  as  God  had  spoken  the  word ;  and  in  every  part  of 
the  creation,  as  soon  as  God  spake  the  word  Let  it  be  so, 
the  answer  immediately  is,  it  zras  so ;  a^  hich  notes  tlie 
present  standing  up  of  the  creature  according  to  the  act 
of  his  will :  and  therefore  *one  observes  that  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  same 
words,  without  any  alteration  of  the  letter  or  point,  only 
the  conjunctive  particle  added  1i«  'h'i  nij*  'n'  Let  there  be 
light  and  let  there  be  light,  to  shew,  that  the  same  instant 
of  speaking  the  divine  word,  was  the  appearance  of  the. 
creature.     So  great  was  the  authority  of  his  wilL 

•  Peiis,  p.  111. 
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The  power  of  providence  hi  natural  government — Preser- 
vation of  all  things— Propagation  of  the  creatuixs— 
Motiojis  of  the  creatures — Moral  goveiiiment — Power 
of  God  in  restraining  enemies — Restraining  evil — Form- 
ing the  hearts  of  men  to  his  ozvn  purposes— His  gracious 
government— Judicial  proceedings — God  orders  the  na- 
ture of  all  creatures  as  he  pleases — Effects  his  purposes 
bij  insignificant  means. 


Secondly.  tV  E  are  to  shew  God's  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  As  God  decreed  from  eternity  the 
creation  of  things  in  time,  so  he  decreed  from  eternity 
the  particular  ends  of  creatures,  and  their  operations  re- 
specting those  ends.  Now  as  there  was  need  of  his  power 
to  execute  his  decree  of  creation,  there  is  also  need  of  his 
power  to  execute  his  decree  about  the  manner  of  govern- 
ment. *  All  government  is  an  act  of  the  understanding, 
will,  and  power.  Prudence  to  design  belongs  to  the  un- 
derstanding, the  election  of  the  means  belongs  to  the  will, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  is  an  act  of  power. 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine  which  is  most  necessary : 
wisdom  stands  in  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  as 
power  does  of  wisdom,  to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme ; 
though  wisdom  directs,  pow-er  must  effect.     Wisdom  aad 


Suarez.  vol.  l.  li^,  3.  cap.  10.. 
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power  are  distinct  things  among  men  :  a  poor  man  in  m 
cottage  may  have  more  prudence  to  advise,  than  a  privy 
counsellor ;  and  a  prince  more  power  to  act,  than  wisdom 
to  conduct.  A  pilot  may  direct  though  he  be  lame,  and 
cannot  climb  the  masts  and  spread  the  sails:  but  God  is 
wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  in  wisdom  to  design,  nor  in 
will  to  determine,  nor  in  power  to  accomplish  Hi* 
wisdom  is  not  feeble,  nor  his  power  foolish :  a  power- 
ful wisdom  could  not  act  what  it  would,  and  a  foolish 
power  M  ould  act  more  than  it  should.  The  power  ex- 
pressed in  his  government,  is  shadowed  forth  m  the  living 
creatures,  Avhich  are  God's  instruments  in  it. 

It  is  said,  Eiery  am  of  than  had  four  J  aces,  Ezek.  I. 
10.  that  of  a  man  to  signify  viisdom  ;  of  a  lioti  and  eagle^ 
to  signify  their  courage  and  strength  to  perform  their  offices. 
This  power  is  evident  in  the  natural,  moral,  gracious 
government  of  the  word.  'J  here  is  a  natural  providen  ce, 
which  consists  in  the  preseivation  of  all  things,  propa- 
gation of  them  by  corruptions  and  generations,  and  in  a 
co-operation  -svith  them  in  their  motions  to  attain  their 
ends.  Moral  government  is  of  the  hearts  and  actions  of 
men.     Gracious  government,  as  respecting  the  church. 

I.  His  power  is  evident  in  natural  government. 

1.  In  preservation.  God  is  the  great  father  of  the 
world,  to  nourish  it  as  Avell  as  create  it*.  Man  and 
beast  Mould  perish  if  there  were  not  herbs  for  their  food  ; 
and  herbs  would  wither  and  perish,  if  the  earth  were  not 
watered  with  fruitful  showers.  This  some  of  the  heathens 
acknowledged,  in  their  worshipping  God  under  the  image 
of  an  ox,  a  useful  creature,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  food  in  corn.  Hence  God 
is  styled  the  preserver  of  man  and  l)east.  Hence  the  Jews 
called  God  '\ place;  Fsal.  36.  o\  because  he  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  things.  By  the  same  w  ord  whereby  he  gave 
being  to  things,  he  gives  to  them  continuance  and  duration 
in  being  to  such  a  term  of  time.  As  they  were  created 
by  his  word,  they  are  supported  by  his  ztord,  Heh.  1 .  3. 
I'he  same  powerful  Jiat,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 

*  Daille,  in  1  Cor.  10.  p.  101.  t  o^p 
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"when  the  plants  first  rose  out  of  nothing,  is  expressed 
every  spring,  when  they  begin  to  lilt  up  their  heads  from 
their  naked  roots  and  winter  graves.  1  he  resurrection  of 
light  every  morning,  the  reviving  the  pleasure  of  all 
things  to  the  eye  ;  tlie  catering  the  vallies  from  the  moun- 
tain springs  ;  the  curbing  the  natural  appetite  of  the  wa- 
ters from  covering  the  earth ;  every  draught  that  the  beasts 
drink,  every  lodging  the  fowls  have,  every  bit  of  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  is  ascribed  to  the  open- 
ifig  of'  his  hands,  the  diffusing  of  his  power,  Fsal.  104. 
27,  ttc.  as  much  as  the  first  creation  of  things,  and  en- 
dowing tliein  with  their  particular  nature :  w  hence  the 
plants,  which  are  so  serviceable,  are  called  the  trees  of 
the  Lord,  of  Jehovah,  that  hath  only  being  and  power 
in  himself  The  whole  psalm  is  but  the  description  of 
his  preserving,  as  the  first  of  Genesis  is  of  his  creating 
power.  It  is  by  this  power  angels  have  so  many  thou- 
sand yeais  remained  in  the  power  of  understanding  and 
willing.  By  this  power  things  distant  in  their  natures 
have  been  joined  toiicther,  as  a  spiritual  soul  and  an 
earthly  body.  By  this  power  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
for  so  many  ages  rolled  in  their  spheres,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous elements  have  persisted  in  their  order :  by  this  hath 
the  matter  of  the  world  been  to  this  day  continued,  and 
as  capable  of  entertaining  forms  as  it  was  at  the  first 
creation.  What  an  amazing  sight  would  it  be  to  see  a, 
man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  Exchange  upon  one  of  his  fingers? 
What  is  this  to  the  power  of  God,  who  holds  the  waters  m 
the  hollow  of  his  hands,  metes  out  the  heaven  with  a  span, 
and  zveighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance?  Isa.  40.  12. 

*  The  preserving  the  earth  from  the  violence  of  the 
sea  is  a  plain  instance  of  this  power.  How  is  that  raging 
element  kept  pent  within  those  lists  where  he  first  lodged 
it ;  continuincf  its  course  in  its  channel  without  overflowincr 
the  earth,  and  dashing  in  pieces  the  lower  part  of  the  cre- 
ation ?  The  natural  situation  of  the  water  is  to  be  above 
the  earth,  because  it  is  fighter;  and  to  be  immediately  under 

*  Daill6.  Melange,  part  2.  p  -15",  &:c. 
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the  air,  because  it  is  heavier  than  that  thinner  element. 
Who  restrains  this  natural  quality  of  it,  but  that  Godtlnat 
first  formed  it  ?  The  word  of  command  at  first,  hitherto  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  f  mother  J  keeps  those  waters  linked  together 
in  their  den,  that  they  may  not  ravage  the  earth,  but  be 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  And  m  hen  once  it  finds  a 
gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its  passage  ? 
How  fruitless  sometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it 
to  its  proper  channel,  when  once  it  hath  spread  its  mighty 
waves  over  some  countries,  and  swept  away  part  of  the 
inhabited  earth?  It  hath  triumphed  in  its  victory,  and 
withstood  all  the  power  of  man  to  confjuer  its  force.  It 
is  only  tlie  power  of  God  that  bridles  it  from  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  earth.  And  that  his  power  might 
be  more  manifest,  he  hath  set  but  a  weak  and  small  bank 
against  it.  Though  he  hath  bounded  it  in  some  places  by 
mighty  rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heads  above  it,  yet  m 
most  places  by  feeble  sand.  How  often  is  it  seen  in  every 
stormy  motion,  when  the  waves  boil  high,  and  roll  furi- 
ously, as  if  they  would  swallow  up  all  the  neighbouring 
houses  upon  the  shore ;  when  they  come  to  touch  those 
sandy  limits,  they  bow  their  heads,  fall  flat,  and  sink 
into  the  lap  whence  they  were  raised ;  and  seem  to  foam 
with  anger  that  tliey  can  march  no  further,  but  must  split 
themselves  at  so  weak  an  obstacle  ?  Can  the  sand  be 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this  ?  the  weakness  of  it  gives  no 
footing  to  such  a  thought.  "Who  can  apprehend  that  an  en- 
raged army  should  retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a  straw 
in  an  infant's  hand?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  water?  Its 
retirement  is  against  the  natural  quality  of  it ;  pour  but  a 
little  upon  the  ground,  and  you  always  see  it  spread  itself: 
no  cause  can  be  rendered  in  nature ;  it  is  a  standing  mo- 
nument of  the  power  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  the 
world,  and  ought  to  be  more  taken  notice  of  by  us  in  this 
island,  surrounded  with  it,  than  by  some  otlier  countries  in 
the  world. 

Nothing  hath  power  to  preserve  itself.  Does  not 
every  creature  upon  earth  require  the  assistance  of  some 
other  for  its  maintenance  ?  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without 
juire ;  can  the  Jlag  grow  up  without  water?  Job  8.  11. 
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Can  man  or  beast  maintain  itself  without  gi'ain  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Would  not  every  man  fall  into  tli« 
grave,  without  the  aid  of  otlier  creatures  to  nourish  him  ? 
Whence  do  these  creatures  leceive  that  virtue  of  supply- 
ing iiim  nourishment,  but  fiom  the  sun  and  earth ;  and 
whence  do  they  derive  that  virtue,  but  from  the  Creator  of 
all  things?  And  should  he  but  slack  his  hand,  how  soon 
would  they  and  all  their  qualities  perish,  and  the  links  of 
the  world  fall  in  pieces,  and  dash  one  another  into  their 
first  chaos  and  confusion  ?  All  creatures  indeed  have  an 
appetite  to  preserve  themselves,  they  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  outward  means  for  their  preservation ;  so 
have  irrational  animals  a  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  men, 
have  some  skill  to  avoid  things  that  are  hurtful,  and  ap- 
ply things  that  are  helpful :  but  what  thing  in  the  world 
can  preserve  itself  by  an  inward  influx  into  its  own  being? 
All  things  want  such  a  power  without  God's ^"«^,  Let  it  be 
so.  There  is  nothing  but  is  destitute  of  such  a  power  for 
its  own  preservation,  as  much  as  it  is  of  a  power  for  its 
own  creation.  Were  there  any  true  power  for  such  a 
work,  what  need  of  so  many  external  helps  from  things 
of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which  is  preserved  by  them  ? 

No  created  thing  hath  a  power  to  presei*ve  any  decayed 
being.  Who  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  virtue,  as  to  recall 
a  withering  flower  to  its  former  beauty,  to  raise  the  head 
of  a  drooping  plant,  or  put  life  into  a  gasping  world  \vhen 
it  is  expiring ;  or  put  impaired  vitals  into  their  former  pos- 
ture ?  Not  a  man  upon  earth,  nor  an  angel  in  heaven, 
can  pretend  to  such  a  virtue ;  they  may  be  spectators,  but 
not  assisters,  and  are  all  in  this  case pli^sicia?is  of' no  value. 

It  is  therefore  the  same  power  preserves  all  things 
which  at  first  created  them.  The  creature  as  much  de- 
pends upon  God  in  the  first  instant  of  its  being,  for  its 
preservation,  as  it  did  when  it  was  nothing,  for  its  crea- 
tion.* As  the  continuance  of  a  thought  of  our  mind 
depends  upon  the  power  of  our  mind,  as  well  as  the  first 
framino;  of  that  thous;ht.  Tliere  is  as  little  diflference 
between  creating  and  preserving  pawer,  as  there  is  be- 

*  Le«siu$  de  perfect,  divio.  p.  69. 
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tween  the  power  of  the  eye  to  begin  an  act  of  vision  antJ 
continue  that  act  of  vision ;  as  to  cast  the  eye  upon  an 
object,  and  continue  it  upon  that  object;  as  the  first  act 
is  caused  by  the  eye,  so  the  duration  of  that  act  is  pre- 
served by  the  eye ;  shut  the  eye  and  the  act  of  vision 
ceases ;  divert  tiie  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of 
vision  is  exchanged  for  another.  And  therefore  the  pre- 
servation of  things  is  conniionly  called  a  continual  crea- 
tion ;  and  certainly  it  is  no  less,  if  we  understand  it  of  a 
preservation  by  an  inward  influence  into  the  being  of 
things.  *  It  is  one  and  the  same  action  invariably  conti- 
nued, and  obtaining  its  force  every  moment ;  the  same 
action  whereby  he  created  them  of  nothing,  and  which 
every  moment  hath  a  virtue  to  produce  a  thing  out  of 
nothinj:!;,  if  it  Mere  not  yet  extant  in  the  world  :  it  remains 
the  sam.e  without  any  diminution  throughout  tlie  whole 
time  wherein  any  thing  remained  in  the  world.  For  all 
things  would  return  to  nothing,  if  God  did  not  keep  tlieni 
up  in  the  elevation  and  state  to  which  he  at  first  raised 
them  by  his  creative  power.  In  him  we  live  and  hare  our 
bei?ig,  Acts  17.  28.  By  him,  or  by  the  same  power 
whence  we  derived  our  being,  are  our  lives  maintained : 
as  it  was  his  Almighty  power  whereby  we  were,  after  we 
had  been  nothing ;  so  it  is  the  same  poer  whereby  we 
now  are,  after  he  hath  made  us  somethini:. 

Certainly  all  things  have  no  less  dependance  on  God, 
than  light  upon  the  sun,  which  vanisheth  upon  the  with- 
drawing of  the  sun.  And  should  God  suspend  that  pow- 
erful word,  whereby  he  erected  the  frame  of  the  world, 
it  Avould  sink  down  to  what  it  was,  before  he  commanded 
it  to  stand  up.  There  needs  no  new  act  of  poAver  to  re- 
duce things  to  nothing,  but  the  cessation  of  that  omnipo- 
tent influx  :  when  the  appointed  time  set  them  for  their 
being  comos  to  a  period,  they  faint  and  bend  down  their 
heads  to  their  dissolution ;  they  return  to  their  elements 
and  perish.  771011  h  iciest  thy  J  ace,  and  they  are  troubled : 
thou  tai'cst  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their 
dust.  Psal.  104.  29.  That  which  was  nodiing  cannot 
rertiain  on  this  side  nothing,  but  by  the  same  power  that 

•  Ltssius  de  Sum  bon.  p.  580,  581,  S82. 
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first  called  it  out  of  nothing.     As  when  God  withdrew 
lii3  concurring  power  from  the  fire,  its  quahty  ceased  to 
act  upon  the  three  children;  so  if  he  withdraws  his  sus- 
taining power  from  the  creature,  its  nature  will  cease  to  be. 
2.  It  appears  in  propagation.     That  powerful  word, 
increase  and  multiply,  Gen.   1.  22.  23,  pronounced  at  the 
first  creation,  hath  spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the 
world ;    every  animal  in  the  world,  in  tlie  formation  of 
€very  one  of  them.     From  two  of  a  kind,  how  great  ^ 
number  of  individuals,  and  single  creatures  have  been 
multiplied,  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  in  their  conti- 
nued succession  ?  What  a  world  of  plants  s[)ring  up  from 
the  dry  earth,  moistened  by  the  influence  of  a  cloud,  and 
warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ?    How  admirable  an 
instance  of  his  propagating  power  is  it,  that  from  a  little 
seed  a  massy  root  should  strike  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  a  tall  body,  and  thick  branches,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  of  v;arious  colours,  should  break  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  mount  up  towards  heaven,  when 
in  the  seed  you  neither  smell  the  scent,  nor  see  any  firm- 
ness of  a  tree,  nor   behold  any  of  those  colours  which 
you  view  in  the  flowers  that  the  years  produce.     This  is  a 
power  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  creature.     How  asto- 
nishing is  it,  that  a  small  seed,  whereof  many  will  not 
amount  to  the  weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself  into 
leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  of  a  vast  weight,  and  multiply  it- 
self into  millions  of  seeds  ?  What  power  is  that,  that  from 
one  man  and  woman  hath  multiplied  families,  and  from 
families  stocked  the  world  with  people  ?    Consider  the 
living  creatures,  as  formed  in  the  womb  of  their  several 
kinds  ;  every  one  is  a  wonder  of  power.     The  Psalmist 
instances  in  the  forming  and  propagation  of  man,  I  am 
fearfully  and  zvouderfully  made,  mar^cellous  are  thy  "dorks, 
Psal.  139.   14.     The  forming  of  the  parts  distinctly,  the 
bringing  forth  into  the  world  evevj  particular  meniber,  is 
a  roll  of  wonders,  of  power.     That  so  fine  a  structure  as 
the  body  of  man  should  be  polished  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  he  calls  the  womb,  ver.  15.  in  so  short  a  time, 
with  members  of  a  various  form  and  usefulness,  each  la- 
bouring in  their  several  functions.     Can  any^  nian  give  an 
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exact  account  of  the  manner  hoxv  the  boms  do  grow  in  the 
womb,  Eccles.  11.  5.  This  the  wisest  man  cannot  search 
out.  It  is  one  of  the  secret  works  of  an  Omnipotent 
Power,  secret  in  the  manner,  though  open  in  the  effect : 
60  that  Ave  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  Job  doth.  Thine 
hands  have  made  me,  and  fashioned  me  together  round  about, 
Job  10.  8.  Thy  hands  which  formed  heaven,  have  formed 
every  part,  every  member,  and  wrought  me  like  a  mighty 
•workman.  The  heavens  are  said  to  be  the  work  oj  God's 
haudj,  and  man  is  here  said  to  be  no  less.  The  forming 
and  pro})agation  of  man  from  that  earthly  matter,  is  no 
less  a  wonder  of  power,  than  the  structure  of  the  world 
from  a  rude  and  indisposed  matter.*  A  heathen  philosO' 
pher  descants  elegandy  upon  this.  "  Dost  thou  under- 
stand," he  asks,  "  the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb ;  who 
erected-  that  noble  fabric  ;  who  carved  the  eyes,  the  chrys- 
tal  windows  of  light,  and  the  conductors  of  the  body  ;  who 
bored  the  nostrils  and  eai's,  those  loop-holes  of  scents  and 
sounds ;  who  stretched  out  and  knit  the  sinews  and  liga- 
ments for  the  fastening  of  every  member;  wlio  cast  the 
hollow  veins,  the  channels  of  blood  ;  set  and  strengthened 
the  bones,  the  pillars  and  rafters  of  the  body  ;  who  made 
the  heart,  the  repository  of  the  soul,  and  formed  the  lungs 
like  a  pipe  ?  What  mother,  what  father  wrought  these 
things  ?  No,  none  but  the  Almighty  God,  who  made  all 
things  according  to  his  pleasure  ;  it  is  he  w  ho  propagates 
this  noble  ])iece  from  a  pile  of  dust.  Who  is  born  by  his 
own  advice  ;  who  gives  stature,  features,  sense,  wit, 
strength,  speech,  but  God  r"' 

It  is  no  less  a  wonder,  that  a  little  infant  can  live  so 
long  before  it  is  born  without  breathing :  and  the  eduction 
of  it  is  no  less  a  wonder,  tlian  the  prior  forming,  increase, 
and  nourishment  of  it.  What  a  wonder  is  it  that  the  life 
of  the  infant  is  not  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  the  life  of 
the  mother  the  death  of  the  infant.  1  his  little  creature, 
when  it  springs  up  from  such  small  beginnings  by  the 
power  of  God,  ^rows  up  to  be  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
world,  to  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  propa- 

*  Trismogist.  in  Serm.  Greek  in  the  Temple,  p.  57, 
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gates  its  kind  in  the  same  manner  :  all  this  is  unaccounta- 
ble without  having  recourse  to  the  power  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  creatures. 

And  to  add  to  this  wonder,  consider  also  what  multi- 
tudes of  formations  and  births  there  are  at  one  time  all 
over  the  world,  in  every  one  of  which  the  finger  of  God  is 
at  work ;  and  it  will  speak  an  unwearied  power.  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  one  man,  more  in  a  town  of  men,  still  more  in 
a  greater  and  larger  kingdom,  a  vaster  world  ;  there  is  a 
birth  for  every  hour  in  this  city,  168  in  a  week  though 
the  weekly  bills  mention  more.  But  what  is  this  city  to 
three  kingdoms;  what  three  kingdoms  to  a  populous  world? 
Eleven  thousand  and  eighty  will  make  one  lor  every  mi- 
nute in  the  week ;  yet  what  is  this  to  the  weekly  propa- 
gation in  all  the  nations  of  the  universe,  besides  the  gene- 
ration of  all  the  living  creatures  in  that  space,  which  are  the 
works  of  God's  fingers  as  well  as  man  ?  What  will  be  the 
result  of  this,  but  the  notion  of  an  inconceivable,  unwea- 
ried Almightiness,  always  active,  always  operating  ? 

3.  It  appears  in  the  motions  of  all  creatures.  All 
things  live  and  move  in  him ;  by  the  same  power  that 
creatures  have  their  beings,  they  have  their  motions  :  thev 
have  not  only  a  being  by  his  powerful  command,  but 
they  have  their  continual  motion  by  his  powerful  con- 
currence. Nothing  can  act  without  the  ahuighty  influx 
of  God,  no  more  than  it  can  exist  without  the  creative 
word  of  God.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  ordering  of  all  mo- 
tion to  his  holy  ends,  is  an  act  of  wisdom  ;  but  the  mo- 
tions itself  Avhereby  those  ends  are  attained,  is  a  work  of 
his  power. 

God  as  the  first  cause  hath  an  injluence  in  the  motions 
of  all  second  causes.  As  all  the  wheels  in  a  clock  are 
moved  in  their  different  motions,  by  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  principal  and  primary  wheel ;  if  there  be  any 
defect  in  that,  or  if  that  stand  still,  all  the  rest  languish 
and  stand  still  the  same  moment.  All  creatures  are  his 
instruments,  his  engines,  and  have  no  spirit,  but  what  he 
gives,  and  what  he  assists.  Whatsoever  nature  works, 
God  works  in  that  nature;  nature  is  the  instrument,  God 
is  the  supporter,  director,  and  mover  of  nature;   that 
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what  the  prophet  saith  in  another  case,  may  be  the  lan- 
guage of  universal  nature,  Lord,  thou  hast  xvrought  all 
oiiriiorks  in  us,  Isa.  26.  12.  They  are  our  works  sub- 
jectively, efficiently,  as  second  causes ;  God's  works 
ori<:inariy,  concurrently.  The  sun  moved  not  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  hours,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua ;  nor  did  the  tire  exercise  its  consuming  quality 
upon  the  three  children,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  : 
he  withdrew  not  his  supporting  power  from  their  being, 
for  then  they  had  vanished,  but  his  influencing  power 
from  their  qualities,  whereby  their  motion  ceased,  till  he 
returned  his  influential  concurrence  to  them  ;  which  evi- 
dences, that  without  a  perpetual  derivation  of  divine 
power,  the  sun  could  not  run  a  moment  of  its  race,  nor 
the  fire  devour  one  grain  of  light  chafl^,  or  an  inch  of 
straw.  Nothing  without  his  sustaining  power  can  con- 
tinue in  being ;  nothing  without  his  co-working  power 
can  exercise  one  mite  of  those  qualities  it  is  possessed 
of.  All  creatures  are  wound  up  by  him,  and  his  hand  is 
constantly  upon  them,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. 

Consider  the  var/efi/  of  motions  in  a  single  creature. 
How  many  motions  are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man, 
or  in  any  other  animal,  which  a  man  knows  not,  and  is 
unable  to  number  ?  The  renewed  motion  of  the  lungs, 
the  systoles  and  diastoles  of  the  heart;  the  contractions 
and  dilatations  of  the  heart,  whereby  it  spouts  out  and 
takes  in  blood  ;  the  power  of  concoction  in  the  stomach ; 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  &:c.  All  which 
were  not  only  settled  by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  but 
are  upheld,  preserved,  and  influenced  in  every  distinct 
motion  by  that  power  that  stamped  them  with  that  na- 
ture. To  every  one  of  those  there  is  not  only  the  sus- 
taining power  of  God  holding  up  their  natures,  but  the 
motive  power  of  God  concurring  to  every  motion  ;  for  if 
we  move  in  him  as  well  as  live  in  hitn,  then  every  particle 
of  our  motion  is  exercised  by  his  concurring  power,  as  well 
as  every  moment  of  our  life  supported  by  his  preserving 
power.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  is  there  in  tlie 
whole  world  in  universal  nature,  to  all  which  God  concurs, 
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all  which  he  conducts,  even  the  motions  of  the  meanest  as 
well  as  the  greatest  creatures,  which  demonstrate  the 
indefatigable  power  of  the  governor.  It  is  an  infinite 
power  which  acts  in  so  many  varieties,  whereby  the  soul 
forms  every  thought,  the  tongue  speaks  every  word,  the 
body  exerts  every  action.  What  an  infinite  power  is 
that  which  presides  over  the  birth  of  all  thing's,  concurs 
with  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  tree,  rivers  on  the  earth, 
clouds  in  tlie  air,  every  drop  of  rain,  fleece  of  snow, 
crack  of  thunder  ?  Not  the  least  motion  in  the  world, 
but  is  under  an  actual  influence  of  this  almighty  Mover. 

And  lest  any  should  scruple  the  concin'rence  of  God 
to  so  many  varieties  of  the  creature's  motion,  as  a  thing 
utterly  inconceivable  ;  let  them  consider  the  sun,  a  na- 
tural image  and  shadow  of  the  perfections  of  God  ;  does 
not  the  power  of  that  finite  creature  extend  itself  to  vari- 
ous objects  at  the  same  moment  of  time?  How  many 
insects  does  it  animate,  as  flies,  &c.  at  the  same  moment 
throughout  the  world  ?  How  many  several  plants  does 
it  erect  at  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  whose  roots  lay 
mournincf  in  the  ear:h  all  the  foreg-oino;  winter  ?  What 
multitudes  of  spires  of  grass,  and  nobler  flowers,  does  it 
produce  in  the  same  hour  ?  It  warms  tlie  air,  melts  the 
blood,  and  cherishes  living  creatures  of  various  kinds,  in 
distinct  places,  without  tiring.  And  shall  tlie  God  of 
this  sun  be  less  than  his  creature  ? 

And  since  I  speak  of  the  sun,  consider  the  power  of 
God  in  the  motion  of  it.  *  The  vastness  of  the  sun  is 
computed  to  be  at  least  ]66  times  bigger  than  the  earth, 
and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  some  tell  us  to  be  about 
four  millions  of  miles  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  whirled 
about  the  world  Avith  that  swiftness,  that  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  it  runs  a  million  of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as 
if  it  should  move  round  about  the  surface  of  the  earth 
fifty  times  in  one  hour ;  which  vastness  exceeds  the  swift- 
ness of  a  ball  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  which  is  computed 
to  fly  not  above  three  miles  in  a  minute  :  so  that  the  sun 

*  A  Lapide,  in  1  cap.  Gen.  16.  Le.ssius,  de  Perfect,  divin.  p.  90,  91". 
Lessius,  de  Providen.  p.  633.     Voss.  dc  Idol.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 
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runs  further  in  one  hour,  than  a  ball  can  in  five  thou- 
sand, if  it  were  kept  in  motion  ;  so  that  if  it  were  near 
the  earth,  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  would  shatter  the 
whole  frame  of  the  world,  and  dash  it  in  pieces ;  well 
then  may  the  psalmist  say,  It  rims  a  race  like  a  strong 
mmi,  Psai  19-  5.  What  an  incomprehensible  power  is 
that  which  hath  communicated  such  strength  and  swift- 
ness to  the  sun,  and  daily  influences  its  motion;  espe- 
cially since  after  all  those  years  of  its  motion,  wherein 
one  would  think  it  should  have  spent  itself,  we  behold  it 
every  day,  as  vigorous  as  Adam  did  in  Paradise,  without 
losing  any  thing  of  its  natural  spirits  in  its  unwearied 
motion.  How  great  must  that  power  be,  which  hath 
kept  this  great  body  so  entire,  and  thus  s\viftly  moves  it 
every  day  ? 

Is  it  not  now  an  argument  of  omnipotency,  to  keep  all 
the  strings  of  nature  in  tune :  to  wind  them  up  to  a  due 
pitch  for  the  harmony  he  intended  by  them  ;  to  keep 
things  that  are  contrary  from  that  confusion  they  would 
naturally  fall  into ;  to  prevent  those  jarrings  which  would 
naturally  result  from  their  various  and  opposite  quali- 
ties ;  to  preserve  every  being  in  its  true  nature ;  to  pro- 
pagate every  kind  of  creature ;  order  all  the  operations, 
even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are  such  innume- 
rable varieties  ? 

But  let  us  consider,  that  this  power  of  preserving  things 
in  their  station  and  motion,  and  the  renewing  of  them  is 
more  stupendous  than  that  which  we  commonly  call 
miraculous. 

We  call  those  miracles,  which  are  wrought  out  of  the 
track  of  nature,  and  contiary  to  the  usual  stream  and 
current  of  it ;  which  men  wonder  at,  because  they  seldom 
see  them,  and  hear  of  tliem  as  things  rarely  brought  forth 
in  the  world ;  when  the  truth  is,  there  is  moi'e  of  power 
expressed  in  the  ordinary  station  and  motion  of  natural 
causes,  than  in  those  exti'aordinary  exertions  of  power. 
Js  not  more  power  signalized  in  that  whirUng  motion  of 
the  sun  every  hour  for  so  many  ages,  than  in  the  suspend- 
ing of  its  motion  one  day,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
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Joshua?  That  fire  should  continually  ravage  and  con- 
sume, and  greedily  swallow  up  every  thing  that  is  offered 
to  it,  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  as  admirable  a  power,  as 
the  stopping  of  its  appetite  a  few  moments,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  three  children  ?  *  Is  not  the  raising  of  some 
small  seeds  from  the  ground,  with  a  multiplication  of  their 
numerous  posterity,  an  effect  of  as  great  a  power,  as  our 
Saviour's  feeding  many  thousands  widi  a  few  loaves,  by 
a  secret  augmentation  of  them  P  Is  not  the  chemical 
producing  so  pleasant  and  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  grape 
from  a  dry  earth,  insipid  rain,  and  a  sour  vine,  as  ad- 
mirable a  token  of  divine  power  as  our  Saviour's  turning 
water  into  wine  ?  Is  not  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the 
application  of  a  simple  inconsiderable  weed,  or  a  slij^ht 
infusion,  as  \vonderful  in  itself,  as  the  cure  of  it  by  a 
powerful  word  ?  What  if  it  be  naturally  designed  to 
heal,  what  is  that  nature,  who  gave  that  nature,  who 
maintains  that  nature,  who  conducts  it,  and  co-operates 
with  it?  Does  it  work  of  itself,  and  by  its  own  strength? 
why  not  then  equally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another  ? 
Miracles  indeed  affect  more,  because  they  testify  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  God  without  the  concuiTence  of 
second  causes;  not  that  there  is  more  of  the  power  of 
God  shining  in  them,  than  in  the  other. 

II.  This  power  is  evident  in  moral  government. 

I ,  In  the  restraint  of  the  malicious  nature  of  the  devil. 
Since  Satan  hath  the  power  of  an  angel,  and  the  malice 
of  a  devil,  what  safety  would  there  be  for  our  persons 
from  destruction,  what  security  for  our  goods  from  rifling, 
by  this  invisible,  potent,  and  envious  spirit,  if  his  power 
were  not  restrained  and  his  malice  curbed,  by  one  more 
mighty  than  himself?  How  mu'?h  does  he  envy  God,  the 
glory  of  his  creation,  and  man  the  use  and  benefit  of  it? 
llow  desirous  would  he  be  in  regard  of  his  passion,  how 
able  in  regard  of  his  strength  and  subtlety,  to  overthrow 
or  infect  all  worship  but  what  was  directed  to  himself; 
to  manage  all  things  according  to  his  lusts,  turn  all  things 
lopsy-torvy,  plague  the  world,  burn  cities,  houses,  pjun- 

"  Faucher,  sur  Act.  vol,  2.  p.  47.. 
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der  us  of  the  supports  of  nature,  waste  kingdoms,  &c.  if 
he  were  not  held  in  a  chain  as  a  ravenous  hon,  or  a  furi- 
ous wild  horse,  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  tlie  world? 
A\  hat  remedy  could  be  used  by  man  against  the  activity 
of  this  unseen  and  swift  sj)irit?  The  world  could  not 
subsist  under  his  malice ;  he  would  practise  the  same 
things  upon  all  as  he  did  upon  Job,  when  he  got  leave 
from  his  governor ;  turn  the  swords  of  men  into  one  ano- 
ther's bowels  ;  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  the  cattle,  intended  for  the  use  of  man  ; 
raise  winds  to  shake  and  tear  our  houses  upon  our  heads; 
afflict  our  bodies  with  dreadful  diseases,  and  let  all  the 
humours  in  our  blood  loose  upon  us.  He  that  envied 
Adam  a  paradise,  envies  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its 
out-works.  If  we  were  not  destroyed  by  him,  we  should 
live  in  a  continued  vexation  by  spectres  and  apparitions, 
affrighting  sounds  and  noise,  as  some  think  the  Egyptians 
did  in  that  three  day's  darkness.  He  would  be  always 
■winnowing  us,  as  he  desired  to  winnow  Peter,  Luke  22. 
31.  But  God  over-masters  his  strength,  that  he  cannot 
move  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  chain  in  which  he  is 
held  ;  not  only  he  is  unable  to  touch  an  upright  Job,  but 
to  lay  his  fingers  upon  one  of  the  unbelieving  Gadarens' 
forbidden  and  filthy  swine  without  special  licence.  When 
he  is  cast  out  of  one  place,  he  walks  through  dry  places 
seeking  rest,  new  objects  for  his  malicious  designs,  but 
finding  none,  till  God  lets  loose  the  reigns  upon  him  for 
a  new  employment,  Mat.  8.  31.  Luke  11.  24.  Though 
Satan's  power  be  great,  yet  God  suffers  him  not  to  tempt 
as  much  as  his  diabolical  appetite  would,  but  as  much  as 
divine  wisdom  thinks  fit.  And  the  divine  powder  tempers 
the  other's  active  malice,  and  gives  the  creatui'e  victory, 
where  the  enemy  intended  spoil  and  captivity.  How 
mucli  stronger  is  God  than  all  the  legions  of  hell,  as  he 
that  holds  a  strong  man  from  effecting  his  purpose,  testifies 
more  ability  than  his  adversary  ?  How  doth  he  lock  him 
up  for  a  thousand  years  in  a  pond  which  he  cannot  leap 
over?  and  this  restraint  is  wrought  partly  by  Winding 
him  in  liis  designs,  partly  by  denying  him  concourse  to  his 
motion.  As  he  hindered  the  active  quality  of  the  fire  upon 
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the  three  children,  by  withdrawing  his  power  which  was 
necessary  to  the  motion  of  it ;  and  his  power  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  motion  of  Satan  as  for  that  of  any  other  crea- 
ture. Sometimes  he  makes  him  to  confess  him  against 
his  own  interest,  as  Apollo's  oracle  confessed.*  And 
though  when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  the  possessed  per- 
son, he  publicly  owned  Christ  to  be  the  Holi/  One  of  God, 
Mark  1.  24,  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  people  of 
having  commerce  with  the  unclean  spirits ;  yet  this  he 
could  not  do  without  the  leave  and  permission  of  God,, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  in  stopping  his  mouth  and  im- 
posing silence  upon  him  might  be  evidenced  ;  and  that  it 
reaches  to  the  gates  of  hell,  as  well  as  to  the  quieting  of 
■winds  and  waves.  Tliis  is  a  part  of  the  strength  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver 
are  his,  Job  12.  16.  Wisdom  to  defeat,  and  power 
to  over-rule  his  most  malicious  designs  to  his  owi% 
glory. 

2.  In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  corruption  of  men. 
Since  the  impetus  of  original  corruptions  in  the  blood, 
conveyed  down  from  Adam  to  the  veins  of  all  his  poste- 
rity, and  universally  diffused  in  all  mankind,  what  wreck 
and  havock  would  it  make  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  sup- 
pressed by  this  divine  power,  which  presides  over  the 
hearts  of  men?  Man  is  so  wretched  by  nature,  that  no- 
thing but  what  is  vile  and  pernicious  can  drop  from  him. 
JVIan  drinks  iniquity  like  water,  being  by  nature  abomi- 
nable and  Jilt  hy.  Job  15.  \6.  He  greedily  swallows  all 
matter  for  iniquity,  every  thing  suitable  to  the  mire  and 
-poison  in  his  nature,  and  would  sprout  it  out  with  all 
fierceness  and  insolence.  God  himself  gives  us  the  de- 
scription of  man's  nature,  that  he  hath  not  one  good  ima- 
gination at  any  time.  Gen.  6.  5.  And  the  apostle  from 
the  psalmist  dilates  and  comments  upon  it,  There  is  none 
righteous,  no  not  one  ;  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness,  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  &c.  Rom.  3. 
10,  &c.  This  corruption  is  equal  to  all,  natural  to  all; 
it  is  not  more  poisonous  or  more  fierce  in  one  man  than 
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in  another.  The  root  of  it  in  all  men  is  the  same;  all 
the  brandies  therefore  do  equally  possess  the  villain- 
ous nature  of  the  root.  No  child  of  Adam  can  by  na- 
tural descent  be  better  than  Adam,  or  have  less  of  base- 
ness and  vileness,  and  venom  than  Adam.  How  fruit- 
ful would  this  loathsome  lake  be  in  all  kind  of  streams? 
What  unbridled  licentiousness  and  headstrong  fury  would 
triumph  in  the  world,  if  the  power  of  God  did  not  inter- 
pose itself  to  lock  down  the  flood-gates  of  it  ?  What 
rooting  up  of  human  society  would  there  be ;  how  would 
the  world  be  drenched  in  blood,  the  number  of  malefac- 
tors be  greater  than  that  of  apprehenders  and  punishers  ? 
How  would  the  prints  of  natural  laws  be  razed  out  of  the 
heart,  it  God  should  leave  human  nature  to  itself?  Who 
can  read  the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans,  ver.  24,  25,  2(5, 
27,  28,  29,  without  acknowledging  this  trutli,  Avhere  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  those  vices  which  followed  upon  God's 
pulling  up  the  sluices,  and  letting  the  malignity  of  their 
inward  corruption  have  its  natural  course  r  If  God  did 
not  hold  back  the  fury  of  man,  his  garden  would  be  over- 
run, his  vine  rooted  up ;  the  inclinations  of  men  would 
hurry  them  to  the  worst  of  wickedness.  How  great  is 
that  power  that  curbs,  bridles,  or  changes,  as  many  head- 
strong horses  at  once  and  every  minute  as  there  are  sons 
of  Adam  upon  the  earth?  Thtfiooch  lift  up  their  waves; 
the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  oj  many  waters, 
yea  than  the  inighty  waves  of  the  sea,  PsaL  93.  3,  4  ; 
that  doth  hush  and  pen  in  the  turbulent  passions  of 
men. 

3.  In  the  ordering  and  framing  the  hearts  of  men  to 
his  own  ends.  That  must  be  an  omnipotent  hand  that 
grasps  and  contains  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  the  heart  of 
the  meanest  person  as  well  as  of  the  most  towering  angel, 
and  turns  them  as  he  pleases,  and  makes  them  sometimes 
ignorantly,  sometimes  knowingly,  concur  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  purposes.  When  the  hearts  of  men 
are  so  numerous,  their  thoughts  so  various  and  different 
from  one  another,  yet  he  hath  a  key  to  those  millions  of 
hearts  and  with  mfinite  power  guided  by  as  infinite  wis- 
dom, he  draws  them  into  what  channels  he  pleases  for  hi.s 
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own  ends.  Though  the  Jews  had  iuibriied  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  our  Savionr,  and  their  rage  was  yet  reek- 
ing hot  against  his  followers,  God  bridled  their  fury  in 
the  church's  infancy,  till  it  had  got  some  strength,  and 
cast  a  terror  upon  them  by  the  wonders  v/rought  by  the 
apostles  :  And  fear  came  upon  every  soul,  and  many  wonders 
and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles,  Acts  2.  43.  Was 
there  not  the  same  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works  our 
jSaviour  wrought  to  point  them  to  the  finger  of  God  and 
calm  their  rage  ?  Yet  did  not  the  power  of  God  work  upon 
their  passions  in  those  miracles,  nor  stop  the  impetuous- 
ness  of  the  corruption  resident  in  their  hearts.  Yet  now 
those  who  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Son  of  God,, 
and  nail  him  to  the  cross,  are  frightened  at  the  appear- 
ance of  twelve  unarmed  apostles,  as  the  sea  seems  to  be 
afraid  when  it  approacheth  the  bounds  of  the  feeble  sand. 
How  did  God  bend  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Israelites,  and  turn  them  to  that  point,  as  to  lend  their 
most  costly  vessels,  their  precious  jewels,  and  rich  gar- 
ments, to  supply  those  whom  they  had  just  before  tyran- 
nically loaded  with  their  chains?  E.vod.  3.  21,  22.  When 
a  great  part  of  an  army  came  upon  Jehoshaphat  to  de- 
stroy him,  how  doth  God  touch  their  hearts,  and  move 
them  by  a  secret  instinct  at  once  to  depart  from  him? 
1  Chro.  18.31.  As  if  you  should  see  a  numerous  sight  of 
birds  in  a  moment  turn  wing  another  way,  by  a  sud- 
den and  joint  consent.  When  he  gave  Saul  a  kingdom, 
he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government,  and  gave  him 
another  heart ;  1  Sam.  1 0.  9,  and  brought  the  peo- 
ple to  submit  to  his  yoke,  who  a  little  before  wandered 
about  the  land  upon  no  nobler  employment  than  the 
seeking  of  asses.  It  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  power  of 
God,  to  make  a  number  of  strong  and  discontented  per- 
sons, and  desirous  enough  of  liberty,  to  bend  their  necks 
under  the  yoke  of  government,  and  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  one,  and  that  of  their  own  nature,  often  weaker 
and  more  foolish  than  the  most  of  them ;  and  many 
times,  an  oppressor  and  invader  of  their  rights.  Upon 
this  account  David  calls  God  his  fortress,  tower,  shield, 
Psa.  144.  1 ;  all  terms  of  strength,  in  subduing  the  peo- 
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pie  under  him.  It  is  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  links 
princes  and  people  together  in  the  bands  of  government. 
The  same  hand  that  assuages  the  waves  of  tlie  sea,  sup- 
presses the  tumults  of  the  people. 

III.  It  appears  in  his  gracious  and  judicial  govern- 
ment. 

1.  In  his  gracious  government.  In  the  deliverance 
of  his  church  ;  he  is  the  strength  of  Israel,  and  hath 
protected  his  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  wolves;  and 
maintained  their  standino;,  when  the  strongest  kingdoms 
Jiave  sunk,  and  the  best  united  states  have  been  broken 
in  pieces.  When  judgments  iiave  ravaged  countries  and 
torn  up  the  mighty,  as  a  tempestuous  wind  hath  often 
done  the  tallest  trees,  which  seemed  to  threaten  heaven 
with  their  tops,  and  dare  the  storm  with  the  depth  of 
their  roots,  when  yet  the  vine  and  rose  bushes  have  stood 
firm,  and  been  seen  in  their  beauty  next  morning. 
The  state  of  the  church  hath  out-lived  the  most  flourish- 
ing monarchies ;  when  there  hath  been  a  mighty  knot  of 
adversaries  combined  against  her:  when  the  bulls  of 
I3ashan  have  pushed  her,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
dragon  have  sharpened  their  weapons,  and  edged  their 
malice ;  when  the  voice  was  strong,  and  the  hopes  high 
to  raze  her  foundation  even  with  the  ground ;  when  hell 
hath  roared;  M'hen  the  wit  of  the  world  hath  contrived, 
and  the  strength  of  the  world  hath  attempted  her  ruin ; 
when  decrees  have  been  passed  against  her,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  armed  for  the  execution  of  them  ;  when  her 
friends  have  drooped  and  have  been  concealed  in  corners ; 
when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  hand  to  assist,  then 
help  hath  come  from  heaven  ;  her  enemies  have  been 
defeated,  kings  have  brought  gifts  to  her  and  reared  her ; 
tears  have  been  wiped  ofl^  her  cheeks,  and  her  very 
enemies,  by  an  unseen  power,  have  been  forced  to  court 
her,  whom  before  they  would  have  devoured  quick. 
The  devil  and  his  armies  have  fled  into  their  den,  and 
the  church  hath  triumphed  when  she  hath  been  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Thus  did  God  send  a  mighty  angel  to 
be  the  executioner  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  Jerusalem,  who  run  his  sword  into  the  hearts 
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of  eighty  thousand,  when  they  were  ready  to  swallow  up 
his  beloved  city,  ^  Kings  Jy.  S5. 

When  the  knife  was  at  the  throats  of  the  Jews  in 
Shushan,  by  a  powerful  hand  it  was  turned  into  the 
hearts  of  their  enemies,  Esther  8.  With  what  out- 
stretched arm  were  the  Israelites  freed  from  the  Egyptian 
yoke?  When  Pharaoii  had  mustered  a  great  army  to 
pursue  them,  assisted  with  six  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
the  Red  sea  obstructed  their  passage  before*  and  an  en- 
raged enemy  trod  on  their  rear ;  when  the  fearful  Israel- 
ites despaired  of  deliverance,  and  the  insolent  Egyptian 
assured  himself  of  his  revenge;  God  stretches  out  his 
irresistible  arm,  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  assist  his  peo- 
ple ;  he  strikes  down  the  wolves,  and  preserves  the  flock. 
God  restrained  the  Egyptian  enmity  against  the  Israelites 
till  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  Red  sea,  and  then  let 
them  follow  their  humour  and  pursue  the  fugitives,  that 
his  power  might  more  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  one,  and  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
God  might  have  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  those  kings,  that  had  remembered  the  good  services 
of  Joseph  to  their  country ;  but  he  leaves  them  till  the 
reign  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  suffers  them  to  be  slaves,  that 
they  might  by  his  sole  power  be  conquerors ;  which  had 
had  no  appearance,  had  there  been  a  willing  dismission 
of  them  at  the  first  summons.  In  very  deed,  for  this 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  my  power,  and 
that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earthy 
Exod.  9.  16.  I  have  permitted  thee  to  rise  up  against 
my  people,  and  keep  them  in  captivity,  that  thou 
mightest  be  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  my 
power  in  their  rescue ;  and  whilst  thou  art  obstinate  to 
enslave  them,  I  will  stretch  out  my  arm  to  deliver  them, 
and  make  my  name  famous  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
overthrow  of  thee  and  thy  host  in  the  Red  sea.  The 
deliverance  of  the  church  hath  not  been  in  one  age  or 
in  one  part  of  tlie  world,  but  God  hath  signalized  his 
power  in  all  kingdoms  where  she  hath  had  a  footing;  as 
he  hath  guided  her  in  all  places  by  one  rule,  animated 
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her  by  one  spirit ;  so  he  hath  protected  lier  by  the  sainer 
arm  of  power. 

When  the  Roman  emperors  employed  all  their  force 
against  her  for  about  three  hundred  years,  they  were 
further  from  effecting  her  ruin  at  the  end,  than  when  they 
tirst  attempted  it;  the  church  grew  under  their  sword, 
and  was  cherished  under  the  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle, 
M  hich  were  spread  to  destroy  her.  The  ark  was  elevated 
by  the  deluge ;  and  the  waters  tlie  devil  poured  out  to 
drown  her,  did  but  prepare  the  earth  for  a  new  increase. 
She  hath  sometimes  been  beaten  down,  and,  like  Lazarus, 
hath  seemed  to  lie  in  the  grave  for  some  days,  that  the 
power  of  God  might  be  more  visible  in  her  sudden  re- 
surrection, and  lifting  up  her  head  above  the  throne  of 
her  persecutors. 

2.  In  his  judicial  proceedings.  The  deluge  was  no 
small  testimony  of  his  power,  in  opening  the  cisterns  of 
heaven,  and  pulling  up  the  sluices  of  the  sea.  Pie  doth 
but  call  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  they  pom"  theni- 
seives  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy  Amos  9-  6.  In  forty 
days  time,  the  waters  covered  the  highest  mountains 
, fifteen  cubits;  and  by  tiie  same  power  he  afterwards 
reduced  the  sea  to  its  proper  channel,  as  a  roaring  lion 
into  his  den,  Gefi.  1 .  17,  19,  20.  A  shower  of  tire 
from  heaven  upon  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
was  a  signal  display  of  his  power,  either  in  creating  it 
on  the  sudden  for  the  execution  of  his  righteous  sentence, 
or  sending  down  the  element  of  fire,  for  the  punishment 
of  rebels  against  the  light  of  nature.  How  often  hath 
he  ruined  the  most  flourishing  monarchies,  led  princes 
away  spoiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty  ?  Which  Job 
makes  an  argument  of  his  strength,  Joh  12.  13,  14. 
Troops  of  unknown  people,  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
broke  the  Romans,  a  warlike  people,  and  hurled  down 
all  before  them.  They  could  not  have  had  the  thought 
to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt,  unless  God  had  given 
them  strength  and  motion,  for  executing  his  judicial 
vengeance  upon  the  people  of  his  wrath. 

How  did  he  evidence  his  power  by  daubing  the  throne 
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of  Pharaoh,  and  his  chamber  of  presence,  as  well  as 
the  houses  of  his  subjects,  w  ith  the  slime  of  frogs,  Exod. 
8.  3:  turnintT  their  waters  into  blood,  Exod.  1.  20;  and 
their  dust  into  lice;  raising  his  militia  of  locusts  agamst 
them ;  causing  a  three  days'  darkness  without  stopping 
the  motion  of  the  sun ;  taking  of!"  their  first  born,  the 
excellency  of  their  strengdi,  in  a  night  by  the  stroke  of 
the  angers  sword  ?  He  takes  off  the  chariot  wheels  of 
Pharoah,  and  presents  him  with  destruction,  where 
he  expected  victory ;  brings  those  waves  over  the  heads 
of  him  and  his  host,  which  stood  firm  as  marble  walls 
for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  the  sea  is  made  to  swallow 
them  up,  that  durst  not  by  the  order  of  their  governor 
touch  the  Israelites.  It  only  sprinkled  the  one  as  a 
type  of  baptism,  and  drowned  the  other  as  an  linage  of 
hell.  Thus  he  made  it  both  a  deliverer  and  a  revenger, 
the  instrument  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  war.  He 
brings  princes  to  yiothing,  and  makes  tied  judges  of  the. 
earth  as  vanity,  Isa.  40.  23,  24.  Great  monarchs  have 
by  his  power  been  hurled  from  their  thrones,  and  their 
sceptres  broken  before  their  faces ;  and  they  have  been 
advanced,  that  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  grandeur. 
He  hath  plucked  up  cedars  by  the  roots,  lopped  off  the 
branches,  and  set  a  shrub  to  grow  up  in  the  place ;  he 
has  dissolved  rocks,  and  established  bubbles.  He  hath 
shelved  strength  with  his  arm,  he  hath  scattered  the 
proud  in  the  imaginations  of  their  hearts ;  he  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
degree,  Luke  1.  52. 

1 .  He  magnifies  his  power  by  ordering  the  nature  of 
creatures  as  he  pleases.  By  restraining  their  force,  or 
guiding  their  motions.  The  restraint  of  the  destructive 
qualities  of  the  creatures  argues  as  great  a  power,  as 
the  change  of  their  natures,  yea  and  a  greater.  The 
qualities  of  creatures  may  be  changed  by  art  and  compo- 
sition ;  as  in  the  preparing  of  medicines ;  but  what  but 
a  divine  power  could  restrain  the  operation  of  the  fire 
from  the  three  children,  while  it  retained  its  heat  and  burn- 
ing quality  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  ?    The  operation 
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was  curbed  while  its  nature  was  preserved.  All  creatures 
are  called  his  host,  because  he  marshals  and  ranks  them 
as  an  army  to  serve  his  purposes ;  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature  is  readv  to  favour  men  when  God  orders  it,  and 
to  punish  them  when  God  commissions  it.  He  gave 
the  Red  sea  but  a  check,  and  it  obeyed  his  voice ;  He 
rebuked  the  Red  sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up,  Psal. 
106.  9 ;  the  motion  of  it  ceased,  and  the  waters  of  it 
were  ranged  as  defensive  walls,  to  secure  the  march  of 
his  people ;  and  at  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  Moses, 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  sea  recovered  its  violence, 
and  the  walls  that  were  framed  came  tumbling  down 
upon  the  Egyptians' heads,  £.iw/.  14.  27.  The  Creator 
of  nature  is  not  led  by  the  necessity  of  nature ;  he  that 
settled  the  order  of  nature,  can  change  or  restrain  the 
order  of  nature  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure. 

The  most  necessary  and  useful  creatures  he  can  use  as 
instruments  of  his  vengeance ;  water  is  necessary  Xq. 
cleanse,  and  by  that  he  can  deface  a  world ;  fire  is  neces- 
sary to  warm,  and  by  that  he  can  burn  a  Sodom ;  from 
the  water  he  formed  the  fowl  and  by  tliat  he  dissolves 
them  in  the  deluge ;  fire  or  heat  is  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  creatures,  and  by  that  he  ruins  the  cities  of 
the  plain.  He  orders  all  as  he  pleases,  to  perform  every 
tittle  and  punctiUo  of  his  purpose.  The  sea  observed 
him  so  exactly,  that  it  drowned  not  one  Israelite,  nor 
saved  one  Egyptian.  There  was  not  one  of  them  left, 
Psal.  106.  II.  And  to  perfect  the  Israelites^  deliver- 
ance, he  followed  them  Mith  testimonies  of  his  power 
above  the  strength  of  nature.  When  they  wanted  drink, 
he  orders  Moses  to  strike  a  rock,  and  the  rock  spouts 
a  rivei',  and  a  channel  is  formed  for  it  to  attend  them  in 
their  journey.  When  they  wanted  bread,  he  dressed 
manna  for  them  in  the  heavens,  and  sent  it  to  their  tables 
in  the  desart.  When  he  would  declare  his  strength, 
he  calls  to  the  heavens  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and 
to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  salvation,  Isa.  45.  8.  Though 
God  had  created  rig;hteousness  or  deliverance  for  the 
Jews  m  Babylon,  yet  he  calls  to  the  heavens  and  tlie 
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^eartii  to  be  assistant  to  the  design  of  Cyrus,  whom  he 
had  raised  for  that  purpose,  as  he  speaks  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  ver.   1,2,3,  4. 

As  God  created  man  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  all 
creatures  for  man  as  their  immediate  end ;  so  he  makes 
them  according  to  opportunities,  subservient  to  that  super- 
natural end  of  man,  for  which  he  created  him.  He 
that  spans  the  heavens  with  his  fist,  can  shoot  all  crea- 
tures, like  an  arrow,  to  hit  what  mark  he  pleases.  He 
that  spread  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a  word,  and 
can  by  a  word  fold  them  up  more  easily  than  a  man 
can  a  garment,  can  order  the  streams  of  nature ;  Heb. 
1.  12.  Cannot  he  work  without  nature  as  well  as  with 
it,  beyond  nature,  contrary  to  nature,  that  can  with  a 
touch  of  his  finger,  reduce  nature  to  that  nothing  whence 
be  drew  it?  Who  can  cast  down  the  sun  from  his 
throne,  clap  the  distinguished  parts  of  the  world  to- 
gether, and  make  them  march  in  the  same  order  to  their 
confusion,  as  they  did  in  their  creation ;  who  can  jumble 
the  vv'hole  frame  together,  and  by  a  word  dissolve  the 
pillars  of  the  world,  and  make  the  fabric  lie  in  a  ruin- 
ous heap. 

2.  He  magnifies  his  power  in  effecting  his  purposes 
by  small  means  ;  in  making  use  of  the  meanest  creatures. 
As  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the  creation  of  the 
smallest  creatures,  and  assembling  so  many  perfections 
in  the  little  body  of  an  insect,  as  an  ant,  or  spider; 
so  his  power  is  not  less  magnified  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
tliem.  As  he  magnifies  his  wisdom,  by  using  ignorant 
instruments;  so  he  exalts  his  power,  by  employing  weak 
instruments  in  his  service ;  the  meanness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  the  matter  sets  off  the  excellency  of  the  work- 
man ;  so  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  j  s  a  foil  to  the 
power  of  the  principal  agent.  When  Go  d  hath  effected 
things  by  means  in  the  scripture,  he  hath  usually  brought 
about  his  purposes  by  weak  instruments. 

Moses,  a  fugitive  fi^om  Egypt,  and  Aaron  a  captive 
in  it,  are  the  instruments  of  the  Israelites'  deliverance. 
By  the  motion  of  the  rod  of  Moses,  he  works  wonders  in 
the  court  of  Plraraoh,  and  summons  up  his  judgments 
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against  him.  He  brought  down  Pharoah's  proud  spirit 
for  a  while  by  a  squadron  of  lice  and  locusts,  wherein 
divine  power  was  more  seen  than  if  Moses  had  brought 
him  to  his  own  articles  by  a  multitude  of  warlike  troops. 
The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  by  the  sound  of  rams' 
liorns,  was  a  more  glorious  character  of  God's  power  than 
if  Joshua  had  battered  it  down  with  a  hundred  of  warlike 
engines.  Thus  the  great  army  of  the  Midianites,  which 
lay  as  grasshoppers  upon  the  ground,  were  routed  by 
Gideon  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  Goliah, 
a  giant,  laid  level  with  the  ground  by  David,  a  stripling, 
by  the  force  of  a  sling ;  a  thousand  Philistines  were  dis- 
patched out  of  the  world  by  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass  in  the 
hand  of  Sampson.  He  can  master  a  stout  nation  by  an 
army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of  those  little  in- 
sects as  destructive  as  the  teetli,  yea,  the  strongest  teeth, 
the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion,  Joel  1.  6,  7.  The  thun- 
derbolt M'hich  produces  sometimes  dreadful  effects,  is 
compacted  of  little  atoms  which  tly  in  the  air,  small  va- 
pours drawn  up  by  the  sun,  and  mixed  with  other  sul- 
phureous matter  and  petrifying  juice.  Nothing  is  so  weak 
but  his  strength  can  make  it  victorious  ;  nothing  so  small 
but  by  his  power  he  can  accomplish  his  great  ends  by  it; 
nothing  so  vile  but  his  might  can  conduct  to  his  glory ; 
and  no  nation  so  mighty  but  he  can  waste  and  enfeeble 
by  the  meanest  creatures.  God  is  great  in  power  in  the 
greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest ;  his  power 
in  the  minutest  creatures  which  he  uses  for  his  service, 
surmounts  the  force  of  our  understanding. 
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PART    VI. 

THE    POWER    OF    GOD    IN    REDEMPTION- 


The  person  of  the  Redeemer — Conception — Unmi  of  two 
natures — Propagation  of  the  gospel — Nature  of  its 
doctrines — Instruments  employed — Means  of  propaga- 
tion— Its  success — Pozver  of  God  in  apply i fig  redemp- 
tion— Planting  grace — Pardoning  sin — Preser^vation 
Jo  eternal  life. 


HI.  A  HE  power  of  God  appears  in  redemption.  As 
our  Saviour  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  he  is  called 
the  power  of  God,  1  Cor.  1 .  24.  The  arm  of  power  was 
lifted  up  as  high  as  the  designs  of  wisdom  were  laid 
deep.  As  this  way  of  redemption  could  not  be  contrived 
but  by  an  infinite  wisdom ;  so  it  could  not  be  accom- 
phshed  but  by  an  infinite  power.  None  but  God  could 
shape  such  a  design,  and  none  but  God  could  effect  it. 
The  divine  power  in  temporal  deliverances  and  freedom 
from  the  slavery  of  human  oppressors,  veils  to  that  which 
glitters  in  redemption ;  whereby  Satan  is  defeated  in  his 
designs,  stripped  of  his  spoils,  and  yoked  in  his  strength. 
The  power  of  God  in  creation  requires  not  those  degrees 
of  admiration,  as  in  redemption.  In  creation  the  world 
was  erected  from  nothing ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  act, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  oppose ;  no  victorious  devil  was 
in  that  to  be  subdued,  no  tliundering  law  to  be  silenced, 
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no  death  to  be  conquered,  no  transgression  to  be  par- 
doned and  rooted  out,  no  hell  to  be  shut,  no  ignominious 
death  upon  the  cross  to  be  suft'ered.  It  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  an  easier  thing  to  divine  power  to 
have  created  a  new  world  than  to  have  repaired  a  bro- 
ken, and  purified  a  polluted  one.  This  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable work  that  ever  God  brought  forth  in  the  world, 
greater  than  all  the  marks  of  his  power  in  the  first  crea- 
tion. 

And  this  will  appear,  First,  in  the  Persoti  redeem- 

First,  in  his  conception.  He  was  conceked  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee,  Luke  1.  35;  which  act  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  the  effect  of  the  infinite  power  of  God; 
and  it  expresses  the  supernatural  manner  of  the  form- 
ing the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  signifies  not  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  infusing  itself  into  the  womb  of 
the  Virgin ;  for  the  angel  refers  it  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  producing  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  nature  assuming  that 
humanity  into  union  with  itself.  The  Holy  Ghost,  or 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity  overshadowed  the  Virgin, 
and  by  a  creative  act  framed  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and 
united  it  to  the  divinity.  It  is  therefore  expressed  by  a 
word  of  the  same  import  with  that  used  Gen.  1.  2,  The 
Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  which  signifies 
a  brooding  upon  the  chaos,  shadowing  it  with  his  wings, 
as  hens  sit  upon  their  eggs  to  form  them  and  hatch  them 
into  animals;  or  else  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  cloud  yshich. 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  when  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle,  Lxod.  40.  34.  It  was  not 
such  a  creative  act  as  we  call  immediate,  which  is  a  pro- 
duction out  of  nothing ;  but  a  mediate  creation,  such  as 
God's  bringing  things  into  form  out  of  the  first  matter, 
which  had  nothing  but  an  obediential  or  passive  disposi- 
tion to  whatsoever  stamp  the  powerful  wisdom  of  God 
should  imprint  upon  it.  So  the  substance  of  the  Virgin 
had  no  active,  but  only  a  passive  disposition  to  this  work. 
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The  matter  of  the  body  was  earthy,  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  ;  tlie  forming  of  it  was  heavenly,  the  Holy  Ghost 
working  upon  that  nratter.  And  therefore  when  it  is 
said,  that  she  was  found  zvith  child  0/  the  Holy  Ghost, 
jMat.  1.  18,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the  substance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  matter  was  natural,  but  the  manner  of  conceiving 
was  supernatural,  above  the  methods  of  nature.  In  re- 
ference to  the  active  principle,  the  Redeemer  is  called 
in  the  prophecy,  The  branch  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  4.2,  in  re- 
gard of  the  divine  hand  that  planted  him ;  in  respect  to 
the  passive  principle,  he  is  called  The  fruit  of  the  earth, 
in  regard  to  the  womb  that  bare  him  ;  and  therefore  said 
to  be  made  of  a  cwman,  Gal.  4.  4.  That  part  of  the 
flesh  of  the  Vircrin  whereof  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  made,  was  refined  and  purified  from  corruption  by 
the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  skilful  work- 
man separates  the  dross  from  the  gold :  our  Saviour  is 
therefore  called,  that  holy  thing,  Luke  1.  35,  though  born 
of  the  Virgin.  He  was  necessarily  some  way  to  descend 
from  Adam.  God  indeed  might  have  created  his  body 
out  of  nothing,  or  have  formed  it,  as  he  did  Adam's, 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  But  had  he  been  thus 
extraordinarily  formed,  and  not  propagated  from  Adam, 
though  he  had  been  a  man  like  one  of  us,  yet  he  would 
not  have  been  of  kin  to  us,  because  it  would  not  have 
been  a  nature  derived  from  Adam,  the  common  parent 
of  us  all.*  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  an  affinity  with 
us,  not  only  that  he  should  have  the  same  human  nature, 
but  that  it  should  flow  from  the  same  principle,  and  be 
propagated  to  him.  But  now,  by  this  way  of  producing 
the  humanity  of  Christ  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin, 
he  was  in  Adam  (say  some)  corporally,  but  not  semi- 
ually  ;  of  the  substance  of  Adam  or  a  daughter  of  Adam, 
but  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam.  And  so  he  is  of  the  same 
nature  that  had  sinned,  and  so  what  he  did  and  suffered 
may  be  imputed  to  us,  which,  had  he  been  created  as 
Adam,  could  not  be  claimed  in  a  legal  and  judicial  way. 

•  Amyrald.  in  Symbol,  p.  103,  &c. 
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It  was  not  convenient  he  should  be  bom  in  the  com- 
mon order  of  nature,  of  father  and  mother  :  for  whoso- 
ever is  so  born  is  polluted  :  a.  clean  thing  cannot  be  brought 
out  of  an  unclean,  Job  14.  4.  And  our  Saviour  had 
been  incapable  of  being  a  Redeemer,  had  he  been  tainted 
■with  the  least  spot  of  our  nature,  but  would  have  stood 
in  need  of  redemption  himself.  Besides,  it  had  been  in- 
consistent with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Nature,  to 
have  assumed  a  tainted  and  defiled  body.  He  that  was 
the  fountain  of  blessedness  to  all  nations,  was  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  himself;  which  he 
would  have  been  had  he  been  conceived  in  an  ordinary 
way.  He  that  was  to  overturn  Satan's  empire,  was  not 
to  be  any  way  captive  under  the  devil's  power,  as  a  crea- 
ture under  the  curse ;  nor  could  he  be  able  to  break  the 
serpent's  head,  had  he  been  tainted  with  the  serpent's 
breath. 

Again,  supposing  that  Almighty  God  by  his  divine 
power  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  and  so  perfectly  sancti- 
fied an  earthly  father  and  mother  from  all  original  spot, 
that  the  human  nature  might  have  been  transmitted  im- 
maculate to  him,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost  did  purge 
that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  virgin  of  which  the  body  of 
Christ  was  made;  yet  it  was  not  convenient  that  that 
person,  that  m  as  God  blessed  for  ever,  as  well  as  man, 
partaking  of  our  nature,  should  have  a  conception  in  the 
;same  manner  as  ours,  but  different,  and  in  some  measure 
conformable  to  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person  ;  which 
could  not  have  been,  had  not  a  supernatural  power  and  a 
divine  person  been  concerned  as  an  active  principle  in  it. 
Besides,  such  a  birth  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  first 
promise,  which  calls  him  The  seed  of'  the  woman,  not  of 
the  man  ;  and  so  the  veracity  of  God  had  suffered  some 
•detriment:  the  seed  of  the  zcwnan,  Gen.  1,  15,  only,  is 
^et  in  opposition  to  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 

By  this  manner  of  conception,  the  holiness  of  his  na- 
ture is  secured,  and  his  fitnese  for  his  office  is  assured  to 
ais.  It  is  now  a  pure  and  unpolluted  humanity  that  is  the 
temple  and  tabernacle  of  the  Divinity.  The  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodili/,  and  dwells  in  him  ho- 
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lily.  His  humanity  is  supernaturalized,  and  elevated  by 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hatching  the  flesh  of  the 
virgin  into  raan,  as  the  chaos  into  a  world.  Though  we 
read  of  some  sanctified  fiom  the  womb,  it  was  not  a  pure 
and  perfect  holiness  ;  it  was  like  the  light  of  fire  mixed 
with  smoke,  an  infused  holiness  accompanied  with  na- 
tural taint :  but  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  by  this 
conception,  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  pure  and  without 
spot  The  spirit  of  holiness  supplying  the  place  of  a  fa- 
ther in  a  way  of  creation. 

His  fitness  for  his  ofHice  is  also  assured  to  us;  for  being 
born  of  the  virgin,  one  of  our  nature,  but  conceived  by 
the  Spirit,  a  divine  person,  the  guilt  of  our  sins  may  be 
imputed  to  him  because  of  our  nature,  without  the  stain 
of  sin  inherent  in  him  ;  because  of  his  supernatural  con- 
ception he  is  capable,  as  one  of  kin  to  us,  to  bear  our 
curse,  without  being  touched  by  our  taint.  By  this 
means  our  sinful  nature  is  assumed  without  sin  in  that  na- 
ture which  was  assumed  by  him  :  flesh  he  hath,  but  not 
sinful fiesh,  Rom.  8.  3.  Keal  flesh,  but  not  really  sinful, 
only  by  way  of  imputation. 

Nothing  but  the  power  of  God  is  evident  in  this  M'hole 
work :  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  course  of  nature  a  virgin 
could  not  bear  a  son  ;  nothing  but  a  supernatural  and  al- 
mighty grace  could  intervene  to  make  so  holy  and  perfect 
a  conjunction,  *  The  generation  of  others  in  an  ordinary 
wav,  is  bv  male  and  female  :  but  the  virgin  is  oversha- 
dowed  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Highest.  Man  only 
is  the  product  of  natural  generation  ;  this  Avhich  is  born 
of  the  virgin  is  the  holy  thing,  the  Son  of  God.  In  other 
generations  a  rational  soul  is  only  united  to  a  material  bo- 
dy ;  but  in  this,  the  Divine  Nature  is  united  Avith  the  hu- 
man in  one  person  by  an  indissoluble  union. 

The  second  act  of  power  in  the  person  redeeming,  is 
the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and  human.  The 
designing  indeed  of  this  was  an  act  of  wisdom  ;  but  the 
accomplishing  it  was  an  act  of  power. 

1.  There  is  in  this  redeeming  person  a  union  of  tzvo 

•  Amyrant.  sur  Timole,  p.  292. 
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natures.  He  is  God  and  man  in  one  person.  Thy  thro)W, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  God,  even  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  kc.  Heb.  1.8,  9-  The 
Son  is  called  God,  having  a  throne /or  erer  «/?</ et"er,  and  the 
unction  speaks  him  man  :  the  Godhead  cannot  be  anointed, 
nor  hath  any  fellows.  Humanity  and  div  inity  are  ascribed 
to  him,  He  was  of  the  seed  ofDarid,  accor^ding  to  thejiesh, 
and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  Rmn.  1.  3,  4.  The  divinity  and  humanity  are 
both  prophetically  joined.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit,  Zach. 
12.  10.  The  pouring  forth  the  Spirit  is  an  act  ( nly  of 
divine  grace  and  power.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced  ;  ttie  same  person  pours  forth  the 
Spirit  as  God,  and  is  pierced  as  man.  The  JVoy^d  was 
made  flesh,  John  1.  14.  Word  from  eternity  was  made 
flesh  in  time,  word  and  flesh  in  one  person  ;  a  great  God, 
and  a  little  infant. 

2.  The  terms  of  this  union  were  infinitely  distant, 
What  greater  distance  can  there  be  than  between  the  Deity 
and  humanity,  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  ? 
Can  you  imagine  the  distance  between  eternity  and  time, 
infinite  power  and  miserable  infirmity,  an  immortal  spirit 
and  dying  flesh,  the  Highest  Being  and  nothing  ?  yet 
these  are  espoused.  A  God  of  unnjixed  blessedness  is 
linked  personally  with  a  man  of  perpetual  sorrows  ;  life 
incapable  of  death,  joined  to  a  body  in  that  oeconomy 
incapable  of  life  without  dying  first ;  infinite  purity,  and 
a  reputed  sinner ;  eternal  blessedness  with  a  cursed  na- 
ture ;  alniightiness  and  weakness,  omniscience  and  igno- 
rance, immutability  and  changeableness,  inccwnprehensi- 
bleness  and  comprehensibility ;  that  which  cannot  be 
<:omprehended,  and  that  which  can  be  comprehended; 
that  which  is  entirely  independent,  and  that  which  is  to- 
tally dependent ;  the  Creator  forming  all  things,  and  the 
creature  made  meet  together  to  a  personal  union  ;  The 
Word  made  fiesh,  John  1.  14.  the  eternal  Son,  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  Heb.  2.  16.  What  more  miraculous  than 
for  God  to  become  man,  and  man  to  become  God?  That 
a  person  possessed  of  all  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead, 
should  inherit  all  tlie  imperfections  of  the  manhood  in  one 
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person,  sin  only  excepted :  a  holiness  incapable  of  sin- 
ning to  be  made  sit/,  God  btessedfor  ever,  taking  the  pro- 
perties of  human  nature,  and  human  nature  admitted  to 
a  union  with  the  properties  of  the  Creator.  The  fulness 
of  the  Deity  and  the  emptiness  of  man  united  togethei', 
not  by  a  shining  of  the  Deity  upon  the  humanity,  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  but  by  an  inhabitation  or 
indwelling  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity.  Was  there  not 
need  of  an  infinite  power  to  bring  together  terms  so  far 
asunder,  to  elevate  the  humanity  to  be  capable  of,  and 
disposed  for  a  conjunction  with  the  Deity  ?  If  a  clod  of 
earth  should  be  advanced  to,  and  united  with  the  body  of 
the  sun,  such  an  advance  w^ould  evidence  itself  to  be  a 
work  of  Almighty  power ;  the  clod  hath  nothing  in  its 
own  nature  to  render  it  so  glorious,  no  power  to  climb  up 
to  so  high  a  dignity  ;  how  little  would  such  a  union  be, 
to  that  we  are  speaking  of?  Nothing  less  than  an  incom- 
prehensible power  could  effect,  what  an  incomprehensible 
wisdom  did  project  in  this  affaif. 

3.  Especially  since  the  union  is  so  strait.  It  is  not 
such  a  union  as  is  between  a  man  and  his  house  he  dwells 
in,  whence  he  goes  out  and  to  which  he  returns,  without 
any  alteration  of  himself  or  his  house ;  nor  such  a  union 
as  is  between  a  man  and  his  garment,  which  both  com- 
municate and  receive  warmth  from  one  another ;  nor  such 
as  is  between  an  artificer  and  his  instrument  wherewith 
he  works;  nor  such  a  union  as  one  friend  hath  with 
another :  all  these  are  distant  things,  not  one  in  nature, 
but  have  distinct  subsistences.  Two  friends,  though  united 
by  love,  are  distinct  persons ;  a  man  and  his  clothes,  an 
artificer  and  his  instruments,  have  distinct  subsistences : 
but  the  humanity  of  Christ  hath  no  subsistence,  but  in 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  straitness  of  this  union  is  expressed,  and  may  be 
somewhat  conceived,  by  the  union  of  fire  with  iron;  "fire 
pierceth  through  all  the  parts  of  iron,  it  unites  itself  w  ith 
every  particle,  bestows  a  light,  heat,  purity  upon  all  of 
it;  you  cannot  distinguish  the  iron  from  the  fire,  or  the 
fire  from  the  iron,  yet  they  are  distinct  natures :  so  the 
Deity  is  united  to  the  whole  humanity,  seasons  it,  and 
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bestows  an  excellency  upon  it,  yet  the  natures  still  re- 
main distinct.  And  as  durini*;  that  union  of  fire  with 
iron,  the  n'on  is  incapable  of  rust  or  blackness ;  so  is  the 
humanity  incapable  of  sin :  and  as  the  operation  of  fire 
is  attributed  to  the  red-hot  iron,  (as  the  iron  may  be  said 
to  heat,  burn,  and  the  fire  may  be  said  to  cut  and  pierce,) 
yet  the  imperfections  of  the  iron  do  not  affect  the  fire ;  so 
in  this  mystery,  those  things  which  belong  to  the  divinity 
are  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  and  those  things  which  be- 
long to  the  humanity  ai'e  ascribed  to  the  divinity,  in  re- 
gard of  the  person  in  whom  those  natures  are  united ;  yet 
the  imperfections  of  the  humanity  do  not  hurt  the  divinity." 
The  divinity  of  Christ  is  as  really  united  with  the  huma- 
nity, as  the  soul  vvith  the  body  :  the  person  was  one, 
though  the  natures  were  two,  so  united,  that  the  sufif'erings 
of  the  human  nature  were  the  sufferings  of  that  person, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  was  imputed  to  the  human, 
by  reason  of  that  unity  of  both  in  one  person  :  hence  the 
blood  of  the  human  nature  is  said  to  be  the  blood  of  God, 
Jets  20.  28.  *  All  things  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God, 
may  be  ascribed  to  this  man  ;  and  the  things  ascribed  tqi 
this  man,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  this 
man  is  the  Son  of  God  Eternal,  Almighty :  and  it  may 
be  said,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  &c.  for  the  pei'son 
of  Christ  is  but  one,  most  simple ;  the  person  suffered, 
that  was  God  and  man  united,  making  one  person. 

4.  And  though  the  union  be  so  strait,  yet  without  cofi- 
fusion  of  the  natures,  or  cJuaige  of  them  into  one  another, 
t  The  two  natures  of  Christ  are  not  mixed,  as  liquors  that 
incorporate  with  one  another  when  they  are  poured  into 
a  vessel;  the  divine  nature  is  not  turned  into  the  human, 
nor  the  human  into  divine,  one  nature  doth  not  swallow 
up  another  and  make  a  third  nature,  distinct  from  each 
of  them.  The  Deity  is  not  turned  into  the  humanity,  a» 
air  (which  is  next  to  a  spirit)  may  be  thickened  and  turned 
into  water,  and  water  may  be  rarified  into  air  by  the 
power  of  heat  boiling  it.     The  Deity  cannot  be  changed, 

•  Lessiii?,  p.  103,  104. 
t  LectiuB,  Ht  antea,  p.  103, 104.     Aniyruld.  Irenlc.  p.  28i^ 
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because  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be  unchangeable :  it  would 
not  be  Deity,  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of  suffering. 
The  humanity  is  not  changed  into  the  Deity,  for  then 
Christ  could  not  have  been  a  sutierer :  if  the  humanity 
had  been  swallowed  up  into  the  Deity,  it  had  lost  its  own 
distinct  nature  and  put  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and 
consequently  had  then  been  incapable  of  suffering  :  finite 
can  never  by  any  mixture  be  changed  into  infinite,  nor 
infinite  into  finite. 

Tliis  union  in  this  regard  may  be  resembled  to  the 
union  of  light  and  air,  which  are  strictly  joined  ;  for  light 
passes  through  all  parts  of  the  air,  but  they  are  not  con- 
founded, but  remain  in  their  distinct  essences  as  before 
the  union,  without  the  least  confusion  with  one  another. 

*  The  divine  nature  remains  as  it  was  before  the  union, 
entire  in  itself,  only  the  divine  person  assumes  another 
nature  to  himself.  The  human  nature  remains,  as  it 
would  have  done  had  it  existed  separately  from  the  Adyoe 
except  that  then  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence 
by  itself,  which  now  it  borrows  from  its  union  with  the 
Aoyoc,  or  "word;  but  that  doth  not  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  its  nature. 

.  Now  let  us  consider,  what  a  wonder  of  power  is  all 
this :  the  uniting  a  noble  soul  to  a  body  of  clay  was  not 
so  great  an  exploit  of  omnipotence,  as  the  espousing  infi- 
nite and  finite  together.  Man  is  further  distant  from  God, 
than  man  fi:'om  nothing.  What  a  wonder  is  it,  that  two 
natures  infinitely  distant,  should  be  more  intimately  united 
than  any  thing  in  the  world,  and  yet  without  any  confu- 
sion ?  that  the  same  person  should  have  both  glory  and 
grief;  an  infinite  joy  in  the  Deity,  and  an  inexpressible 
sorrow  in  the  humanity?  that  a  God  upon  a  throne  should 
be  an  infant  ia  a  cradle ;  the  thundering  Creator  be  a 
weeping  babe,  and  a  suffering  man  ;  these  are  such  ex- 
pressions of  mighty  power,  as  well  as  condescending  love, 
that  they  astonish  men  upon  earth,  and  angels  in  hea- 
ven. 

3.  Power  was  evident  in  the  progress  of  his  life.     In 

*  Amyrald.  Iienic.  p,  2&2. 
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the  miracles  he  wrought;  how  often  did  he  expel  mah'- 
clous  and  powerful  devils  from  their  habitations  ;  hurl 
them  from  their  thrones,  and  make  them  fall  from  hea- 
ven like  lightii'wg  ?  how  many  wonders  were  wrought  by 
his  bare  word,  or  a  single  touch  ?  sight  restored  to  the 
blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf;  palsied  members  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  a  dismissal  given  to 
many  deplorable  maladies,  impure  leprosies  chased  from 
the  persons  they  had  infected,  and  bodies  beginning  to 
putrify  raised  from  the  grave.  But  the  mightiest  argument 
of  power  was  his  patience.  That  he  who  was  in  his 
divine  nature  elevated  above  the  world,  should  so  long 
continue  upon  a  dung-hill,  endure  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  agamst  himself' ;  be  patiently  subject  to  the  re- 
proaches and  indignities  of  men,  without  displaying  that 
justice  which  was  essential  to  the  Deity,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  daily  merited  by  their  provoking  crimes.  The 
patience  of  man  under  great  affronts,  is  a  greater  aigument 
of  power,  than  the  strength  of  his  arm :  a  strength  em- 
ployed in  the  revenge  of  every  injury,  signifies,  a  greater 
infirmity  in  the  soul,  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the 
body. 

4.  Divine  power  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection. 
The  sending  of  the  whale  for  the  deliverance  of  Jonah ; 
the  rescue  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions  ;  and  the  re- 
straining the  fire  from  burning  the  three  children,  were 
signal  declarations  of  his  power,  and  types  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour.  But  what  are  those  to  that  which 
was  represented  by  them  ?  That  was  a  power  over  na- 
tural causes,  a  curbing  of  beasts,  and  restraining  of 
elements ;  but  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  exer- 
cised a  power  over  himself,  and  quenched  the  flames  of 
his  own  wrath,  hotter  than  millions  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
furnaces  ;  unlocked  the  prison  doors,  wherein  the  curses 
of  the  law  had  lodged  our  Saviour,  stronger  than  the  ribs 
of  a  Leviathan.  In  the  rescue  of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  God 
overpowered  beasts  ;  and  in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of 
the  o]d  serpent,  and  plucked  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  work  of  resurrection 
indeed,  considered  in  itself,  requires  the  efficacy  of  an 
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almighty  power :  neither  man  nor  angel  can  create  new 
dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable  of  lodg- 
ing a  spiritual  soul ;  nor  can  they  restore  a  dislodged 
soul,  by  their  own  power,  to  such  a  body.    The  restoring 
a  dead  body  to  Ufe  requires  an  infinite  power,  as  well  as 
tlie  creation  of  the  world  :  but  there  was  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  something  more  difficult  than  this  ;  while  he  lay 
in  the  grave  he  was  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  under  the 
execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence,  thou  shalt  die  the 
death.     His  resurrection  was  not  only  the  re-tying  the 
marriage  knot  between  his  soul  and  body,  or  the  rolling 
the  stone  from  the  grave;  but  taking  off"  an  infinite  weight, 
the  sin   of  mankind,   which  lay   upon   him  :  so  vast  a 
weight  could   not  be  removed  without  the  strength  of 
aa    almighty  arm.     It  is  therefore  ascribed,  not  to  an 
ordinary  operation,  but  an  operation  with  power,  *  and 
such  a  power  wherein  the  glory  of  the  Father  did  appear. 
Raised  up  from  the  dead  by  tlie  glory  of  the  Father,  Rom. 
6.  4,  thftt  is,  the  glorious  power  of  God.     As  the  eter- 
nal generation  is  stupendous,  so  is  his  resurrection,  which 
is  called,  a  new  begetting  of  him,  Jets  13.  33.     It  is  a 
w^onder  of  power,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  should 
be  joined  ;  and  no  less  wonder,   that  his  person  should 
surmount  and  rise  up  from  the  curse  of  God,  under  M'hich 
he  lay.     I'he  aposde  therefore  adds  one  expression  to 
another,   and  heaps  up  a  variety,  signifying  thereby  that 
one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it,  Edxeediiig  greatness 
of  power,  and  working  of  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  Eph.  1.  19- 
It  was  an  hyperbole   of  power,   the  excellency  of  the 
mightiness  of  his  strength ;  the  loftiness  of  the  expres- 
sions seems  to  come  short  of  the  apprehension  he  had  of 
it  in  his  soul. 

Secondly,  This  power  appears  in  ^e  publication  and 
propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  And  the 
divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  consider, 

(1.)  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  common  received  reason  of  the  world.     The  philoso- 

•  Rom.  1.  45. 
VOL.  IT^  £  B 
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phers,  the  masters  of  knowledge  among  the  Gentiles,  had 
maxims  of  a  different  stamp  from  it.  Tliough  they  agreed 
in  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  their  notions  of  his  nature 
were  confused  and  embroiled  with  many  errors ;  the  unity 
of  God  was  not  commonly  assented  to  :  they  had  multi- 
plied deities  according  to  the  fancies  they  had  received 
from  some  of  a  more  elevated  wit  and  refined  understand- 
ing than  others.  Though  they  had  some  notion  of  me- 
diators, yet  they  placed  in  those  seats  their  public  bene- 
factors; men  that  had  been  useful  to  the  world,  or  their 
particular  countries,  in  imparting  to  tliem  some  profitable 
invention.  To  discard  those,  was  to  charge  themselves 
with  ingratitude  to  them,  from  whom  they  had  received 
signal  benefits,  and  to  whose  mediation,  conduct,  or  pro- 
tection, they  ascribed  all  the  success  they  had  been  ble>sed 
with  in  their  several  provinces ;  and  to  charge  themseKes 
with  folly,  for  rendering  an  honour  and  worship  to  tliem 
so  long.  Could  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  JNIediator, 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  tliat  had  conquered  no  country 
for  them,  never  enlarged  their  territories,  brought  to  light 
no  new  profitable  invention  for  the  increase  of  their 
earthly  welfare,  as  the  rest  had  done,  be  thought  sufficient 
to  balance  so  many  of  their  reputed  heroes  ?  How  igno- 
rant were  they  in  the  foundations  of  the  true  religion  ? 
The  belief  of  a  providence  was  staggering  ;  nor  had  they 
a  true  prospect  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice :  yet  they 
had  a  fond  opinion  of  the  strength  of  their  own  reason, 
and  the  maxims  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
tlieir  predecessors,  which  Paul  entitles,  a  science  falsdij  so 
called,  either  meant  of  the  philosophers  or  the  gnostics. 
They  presumed  that  they  were  able  to  measure  all  things 
by  their  own  reason;  whence,  when  the  apostle  came  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  Athens,  the  great 
school  of  reason  in  that  age,  they  gave  him  no  better  a 
title  than  that  of  a  babbler,  Acts  17.  18.  and  openly  mocked 
him,  verse  32,  a  seed  gatherer,  *  one  that  hath  no  more 
sense,  than  a  fellow  that  gathers  up  seeds  that  are  spilt 
in  a  market,  or  one  tliat  hath  a  vain  and  empty  sound 
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■without  sense  or  reason,  like  a  foolish  mountebank :  so 
slightly  did  those  rationalists  of  the  world  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  heaven.  Tiiat  the  Son  of  God  should  veil 
himself  in  a  mortal  body,  and  sull'er  a  disgraceful  death 
in  it,  were  things  above  the  ken  of  reason. 

Besides,  the  world  had  a  general  disesteem  of  the  reli- 
gion af  the  Jews,  and  weie  prejudiced  against  any  thing 
that  came  from  them.  ^V^hence  the  Romans  that  used 
to  incorporate  the  gods  of  other  conquered  nations  in 
their  capitol,  never  moved  to  have  the  God  of  Israel 
worshipped  among  them.  Again  they  might  argue  against 
it  with  much  fleshly  reason  :  here  is  a  crucilied  God 
preached  by  a  company  of  mean  and  ignorant  persons ; 
what  reason  can  we  have  to  entertain  this  doctrine,  since 
the  Jews,  who,  as  they  tell  us,  had  the  prophecies  of  him, 
did  not  acknowledge  him  r  Surely,  had  there  been  such 
predictions,  they  would  not  have  crucified,  but  crowned 
their  king,  and  expected  from  him  the  conquest  of  the 
earth  under  their  power  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  en- 
tertain him,  whom  his  own  nation,  among  whom  he 
lived,  with  whom  he  conversed,  so  unanimously  rejected? 
It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  possessed  >vith  so 
many  errors,  and  applauding  themselves  in  their  own 
reason,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  receiving  revealed 
truths  witiiout  the  influence  of  a  divine  power. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  world.  The 
strength  of  custom  in  most  men  surmounts  the  strength 
of  reason,  and  men  commonly  are  so  wedded  to  it,  that 
they  will  be  sooner  divorced  from  any  thing,  than  the 
modes  and  patterns  received  from  their  ancestors.  The. 
endeavouring  to  change  customs  of  an  ancient  standing, 
has  occasioned  tumults  and  furious  mutinies  among  na- 
tions, thouo;h  the  chancre  would  have  been  much  for  their 
advantage.  This  doctrine  struck  at  the  root  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  world,  and  the  ceremonies  wherein  they  had 
been  educated  fi'om  their  infancy,  delivered  to  them  from 
their  ancestors,  confirmed  by  the  customary  observance 
of  many  ages,  rooted  in  their  minds,  and  established  by 
their  laws.  This  Jellozv  persiiadcth  us  to  worship  God 
coiUrarii  to  the  law.    Acts  18.  13,    against  customs,  to 
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which  they  ascribed  the  happiness  of  their  states,  and  the 
prosperity  of  their  people ;  and  would  put  in  the  place  of 
this  religion  they  would  aboli'^h,  a  new  one  instituted  by 
a  man  whom  the  Jews  had  condemned,  and  put  to  death 
upon  a  cross,  as  an  impostor,  blasphemer,  and  seditious 
person. 

It  was  a  doctrine  that  would  change  the  customs  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  instrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  It 
would  bury  for  ever  their  ceremonial  rites,  delivered  to 
them  by  Moses  from  that  God,  who  had  with  a  mighty 
hand  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  consecrated  their  law 
with  thunders  and  lightning's  from  mount  Sinai,  at  tlie 
tune  of  its  publication,  backed  it  with  severe  sanctions, 
confirmed  it  by  many  miracles,  both  in  the  wilderness 
and  their  Canaan,  and  had  continued  it  for  so  many 
hundred  years.  They  could  not  but  remember  how  they 
had  been  ravaged  by  other  nations,  and  judgments  sent 
upon  them  when  they  neglected  and  slighted  it;  and  with 
what  great  success  tliey  were  followed  when  they  valued 
and  observed  it ;  and  how  they  had  abhorred  the  author 
of  tliis  new  religion,  who  had  spoken  slightly  of  their  tra- 
ditions, till  they  put  him  to  death  with  infamy.  Was  it 
an  easy  matter  to  divorce  them  from  that  worship,  upon 
which  were  entailed,  as  they  imagined,  their  peace,  plenty^ 
and  glory,  things  of  the  dearest  regard  with  mankind  ? 
The  Jews  were  no  less  devoted  to  their  ceremonial  tradi- 
tions, than  the  heathen  \^  ere  to  their  vain  superstitions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the 
state  of  religion  all  over  the  earth  must  be  overturned  by 
it ;  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  must  veil  to  it,  the  idolatry 
of  the  people  must  stoop  to  it,  and  the  profane  customs 
of  men  must  moulder  under  the  weight  of  it.  Was  it  an 
easy  matter  for  the  pride  of  nature  to  deny  a  customary 
wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doctrine  against  the  authority 
of  their  ancestors  ;  to  inscribe  folly  upon  that  which  hath 
aiade  them  admired  by  the  rest  of  the  woild  ?  Nothing 
can  be  of  greater  esteem  with  njen,  than  the  credit  of 
their  law-givers  and  founders,  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
and  prosperity  of  themselves  ;  hence  the  minds  of  men 
were  sharpened  against  it.     The  Greeks,  the  wisest  na- 
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tion,  slighted  it  as  foolish;  the  Jews,  the  religious  nation, 
stumbled  at  it,  as  contrary  to  the  received  interpretations 
of  antient  prophecies  and  carnal  conceits  of  an  earthly 
glory.  The  dimmest  eye  may  behold  the  difficulty  to 
change  custom,  a  second  nature.  It  is  as  hard  as  to  change 
a  wolf  into  a  lamb,  to  level  a  mountain,  stoj)  the  course 
of  the  sun,  or  change  the  inhabitants  of  Afiica  into  tiie 
colour  of  Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as  durable  a  dye 
as  nature.  The  ditiicuJties  of  carrying  it  on  against  the 
divine  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  rooted  customs  of  the 
Oentiles,  were  unconquerable  by  any  but  an  almighty 
power.  And  in  this  the  power  of  God  haih  appeared 
wonderfully.     . 

It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.  How  much  the  Gentiles  were  over- 
grown with  base  and  unworthy  lusts'at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  gospel,  needs  no  other  memento  than 
the  apostle's  discourse,  Rom.  1 .  As  there  was  no  error 
but  prevailed  upon  their  minds,  so  there  was  no  brutish 
affection  but  was  wedded  to  their  hearts.  The  doctrine 
proposed  to  them  was  not  easy;  it  flattered  not  the 
sense,  but  checked  the  stream  of  nature.  It  thundered 
<lown  those  three  great  engines  whereby  the  devil  had 
subdued  the  world  to  himself,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Not  only  the  most 
sordid  affections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  grati- 
fications of  the  mind;  it  stripped  nature  both  of  devil 
and  man ;  of  what  was  commonly  esteemed  great  and 
virtuous.  That  which  was  the  root  of  their  fame,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  their  ambition,  was  struck  at  by  this 
axe  of  the  gospel.  The  first  article  of  it  ordered  them  to 
<ieny  themselves,  not  to  presume  upon  their  own  worth  ; 
to  lay  their  understandings  and  wills  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  resign  them  up  to  one  newly  crucified  at 
Jerusalem  ;  honours  and  wealth  Mere  to  be  despised, 
flesh  to  be  tamed,  the  cross  to  be  borne,  enemies  to  be 
loved,  revenge  not  to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilt,  and 
torments  to  be  endured  for  the  honour  of  one  they  never 
saw,  nor  ever  before  heard  of;  who  was  preached  with 
the  circumstances  of  a  shameful  death,  enougli  to  atfright 
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them  from  the  entertainment ;  and  the  report  of  a  resur- 
rection and  glorious  ascension  were  things  never  heard  of 
by  them  before,  and  unknown  in  the  world,  that  would 
not  easily  enter  into  the  belief  of  men;  the  cross,  dis- 
grace, self-denial,  were  only  discoursed  of  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  an  invisible  world,  and  an  unseen  re- 
ward which  none  of  their  predecessors  ever  returned  to 
acquaint  them  with  ;  a  patient  death,  contrary  to  the 
pride  of  nature,  was  published  as  the  way  to  happiness 
and  a  blessed  immortality  ;  the  dearest  lusts  were  to  be 
pierced  to  death  for  the  honour  of  this  new  Lord.  Other 
religions  brought  wealth  and  honour;  this  struck  them 
off  from  such  expectations,  and  presented  them  with  no 
promise  of  any  thing  in  this  lite,  but  a  prospect  of 
misery ;  except  those  inward  consolations  to  which  before 
they  had  been  utter  strangers,  and  had  never  experiment- 
ed. It  made  them  to  depend  not  upon  themselves,  but 
upon  the  sole  grace  of  God.  It  decried  all  natural,  all 
moral  idolatry,  things  as  dear  to  men  as  the  apple  of 
their  eyes.  It  despoiled  them  of  whatsoever  the  mind, 
will,  and  affections  of  men  naturally  lay  claim  to,  and 
glory  in.  It  pulled  self  up  by  the  roots,  unmanned  carnal 
man,  and  debased  the  principle  of  honour  and  self- 
satisfaction,  which  the  world  counted  at  that  time  noble 
and  brave.  In  a  word,  it  took  them  off  from  themselves, 
to  act  like  creatures  of  God's  framing  ;  to  know  no  more 
than  he  would  admit  them,  and  do  no  more  than  he 
did  conmiand  them.  How  difficult  must  it  needs  be  to 
reduce  men,  that  placed  all  their  happiness  in  the  plea- 
sures of  this  life,  from  their  pompous  idolatry  and  bru- 
tish affections,  to  this  mortifying  religion  ?  What  might 
the  world  say  ?  Here  is  a  doctrine  will  render  us  a  com- 
pany of  puling  animals ;  farewel  generosity,  bravery, 
sense  of  honour,  courage  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  our 
country,  for  an  ardent  charity  to  the  bitterest  of  our 
enemies,  Here  is  a  religion  will  rust  our  swords,  canker 
our  arms,  dispirit  what  we  have  hitherto  called  virtue, 
and  annihilate  what  hath  been  esteemed  worthy  and 
comely  among  mankind.  Must  we  change  conquest  for 
suffering,  the  increase  of  our  reputation  for  self-denial, 
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the  natural  sentiment  of  self-preservation  for  affecting  a 
dreadful  death  ?  How  impossible  was  it  that  a  crucilieil 
Lord,  and  a  crucifying  doctrine,  should  be  received  in 
the  world  without  the  mighty  operation  of  a  divine  power 
upon  the  hearts  of  men  ?  And  in  this  also  the  almighty 
power  of  God  did  notably  shine  forth. 

11.  Divine  power  appeared  in  the  instruments  em- 
ployed for  the  publishing  and  propagating  the  gospel. 
Who  were, 

1.  Mean  and  worthless  in  themselves.  Not  noble 
and  dignified  with  an  earthly  grandeur,  but  of  a  low 
condition,  meanly  bred ;  so  far  from  any  splendid 
estates,  that  they  possessed  nothing  but  their  nets  ;  with- 
out any  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world ;  without 
comeliness  and  strength;  as  unfit  to  subdue  the  world  by 
preaching,  as  an  army  of  hares  were  to  conquer  it  by 
war.  Not  learned  doctors  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
famous  rabbles  at  Jerusalem,  whom  Paul  calls  the  priri- 
ces  of  the  world  ;  nor  nursed  up  in  the  school  of  Athens, 
«nder  the  philosophers  and  orators  of  the  time ;  not  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  but  the  fishermen  of  Gahlee  ;  na- 
turally skilled  in  no  language  but  their  own,  and  no 
more  exact  in  that  than  those  of  the  same  condition  in  any 
other  nation  ;  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  the  language 
of  their  lakes  and  their  fishing  trade;  except  Paul, 
called  some  time  after  the  rest  to  that  employment:  and 
after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  ignorant  and 
unlearned  in  every  thing  but  the  doctrine  they  were 
commanded  to  publish  ;  for  the  council  before  whom 
they  were  summoned,  proved  them  to  be  so,  which  in- 
creased their  wonder  at  them.  Acts  4.  13.  Had  it  been 
published  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  twelve  poor 
men,  taken  out  of  boats  and  creeks,  without  any  help 
of  learning,  should  conquer  the  world  to  the  cross,  it 
might  have  been  thought  an  illusion  against  all  the  reason 
of  men  ;  yet  we  know^  it  was  undertaken  and  accomplish- 
ed by  them.  They  published  this  doctrine  in  Jerusalem, 
and  quickly  spread  it  over  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  world. 
Folly  outwitted  wisdom,  and  weakness  overpowered 
strength.     The  conquest  of  the  east  by  Alexander  was 
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not  so  admirable  as  the  enterprise  of  those  poor  men. 
He  attempted  his  conquest  with  the  hands  of  a  warlilce 
nation,  though  indeed  but  a  small  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand against  multitudes,  many  liundred  thousands  of  the 
enemies ;  yet  an  effeminate  enemy ;  a  people  inured  to 
slaughter  and  victory  attacked  great  numbers,  but  en- 
feebled by  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  Besides,  he  was 
bred  up  to  such  enterprises,  had  a  learned  education 
under  the  best  philosopher,  and  a  military  education 
under  the  best  commander,  and  a  natural  courage  to 
animate  him.  These  instruments  had  no  such  advan- 
tage from  nature ;  the  heavenly  treasure  was  placed  in 
those  earthen  vessels,  as  Gideon's  lamps  in  empty 
pitchers,  Judges  7.  16,  that  the  earetor?/ or  hyperbole  of 
the  power  of  God  might  be  of  God,  2  Cor.  4.  7,  and  the 
strength  of  his  arm  be  displayed  in  the  infirmity  of  the 
instruments.  They  were  destitute  of  earthly  wisdom,  and 
therefore  despised  by  the  Jews,  and  derided  by  the  Gen* 
tiles;  the  publishers  were  accounted  madmen,  and  the 
embracers  fools.  Had  they  been  men  of  known  natural 
endowments,  the  power  of  God  had  been  veiled  under 
the  gifts  of  the  creature. 

2.  Therefore  a  divine  power  suddenly  inspired  them, 
and  Jitted  them  for  so  great  a  work.  Instead  of  igno- 
rance they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues  ;  and  they 
that  were  scarce  well  skilled  in  their  own  dialect,  were  in- 
structed on  the  sudden  to  speak  the  most  flourishing 
languages  of  the  world,  and  discourse  to  the  people  of 
several  nations,  the  g7^eat  things  of  God,  Acts  2.  11. 
Though  they  were  not  enriched  with  any  worldly  wealth 
and  possessed  nothing,  yet  they  were  so  sustained  that 
they  wanted  nothing  in  any  place  where  they  came,  a 
table  was  spread  for  them  in  the  midst  of  their  bitterest 
enemies.  Their  fearfulness  was  turned  into  courage, 
and  they  that  a  few  days  before  skulked  in  corners  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  John  20.  19,  speak  boldly  in  the 
name  of  that  Jesus,  whom  they  had  seen  put  to  death 
by  the  power  of  the  rulers  and  the  fury  of  the  people ; 
they  reproach  them  with  the  murder  of  their  Master,  and 
outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of  their  temple, 
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with  the  glory  of  that  person  they  had  so  lately  crucified, 
Acts  2.  23.  and  3.  13.  Peter  that  ,was  not  long 
before  quahned  at  the  presence  of  a  maid,  was  not 
daunted  at  the  presence  of  the  council,  that  had  their 
hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  Master;  but 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to  dare  the 
power  of  the  priests  and  Jewish  governors,  and  is  as 
confident  in  the  council  chamber,  as  he  had  been  coward- 
ly in  the  high-priest's  hall,  the  efficacy  of  grace  triumph- 
ing over  the  fearfulness  of  nature,  Acts  4.  9.  &c. 
Whence  should  this  ardour  and  zeal,  to  propagate  a 
doctrine  that  had  already  borne  the  scars  of  the  people  s 
fury  be,  but  from  a  mighty  power,  which  changed  those 
hares  into  lions,  and  stripped  them  of  their  natural 
cowardice  to  clothe  them  with  a  divine  courage ;  making 
them  in  a  moment  both  wise  and  magnanimous,  aliena- 
ting them  from  any  consultations  with  flesh  and  blood  ? 
As  soon  as  ever  tlie  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them  as  a 
mighty  rnshing  mml,  they  move  up  and  down  for  the 
interest  of  God  ;  as  fish,  after  a  great  clap  of  thunder, 
are  roused,  and  move  more  nimbly  on  the  top  of  the 
water ;  therefore  that  which  so  fitted  them  for  this  under- 
taking is  called  power  from  on  high,  Luke  24.  49. 

HI.  The  divine  power  appears  in  the  means  whereby 
it  was  propagated. 

It  was  propagated  by  means  difjxrent  from  the  me- 
thods of  the  world.  Not  by  force  of  arms,  as  some  re- 
ligions have  taken  root  in  the  world.  IMahomet's  horse 
hath  trampled  upon  the  heads  of  men,  to  imprint  an 
alcoran  in  their  brains,  and  robbed  men  of  their  goods  to 
plant  their  religion.  But  the  apostles  bore  not  this  doc- 
trine through  the  world  upon  the  points  of  their  swords  ; 
they  presented  a  bodily  death,  where  they  would  bestow 
an  immortal  life  :  they  employed  not  troops  of  men  in  a 
warlike  posture,  which  had  been  possible  for  them  after 
the  gospel  was  once  spread ;  they  had  no  ambition  to 
subdue  men  unto  themselves,  but  to  God  ;  they  coveted 
not  the  possessions  of  others ;  designed  not  to  enrich 
themselves ;  invaded  not  the  rights  of  princes,  nor  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  people ;  they  rifled  them 
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not  of  their  estates,  nor  scared  them  into  this  religion  by 
a  fear  of  losing  their  worldly  happiness.  The  arguments 
they  used  would  naturally  drive  them  from  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  doctrine,  ratlier  than  allure  them  to  be  pro- 
selytes to  it :  their  design  was  to  change  their  hearts,  not 
their  government ;  to  wean  them  from  the  love  of  the 
world  to  a  love  of  a  Redeemer;  to  remove  that  which 
would  ruin  their  souls.  It  was  not  to  enslave  them,  but 
ransom  them ;  they  had  a  warfare,  but  not  with  carnal 
ucapons,  but  such  as  were  niig/ifi/  through  God  for  the 
pulling  dozen  of  strong  holds,  ^  Cor.  10.  4,  they  used  no 
weapons  but  the  doctrine  they  preached.  Others  that 
have  not  gained  conquests  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and 
the  stratagems  of  war,  have  extended  their  opinions  to 
others  by  the  strength  of  human  reason,  and  the  insinua- 
tions of  eloquence.  But  the  apostles  had  as  little  flourish 
in  their  tongues,  as  edge  upon  their  swords :  their  preaching 
w  as  not  Xiith  the  enticing  words  of  mans  wisdom  ;  their  pre- 
sence was  mean,  and  their  discourses  without  varnish ; 
their  doctrine  was  plain,  a  crucified  Christ ;  a  doctrine 
ungarnished,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the 
world  ;  but  they  had  the  demonstrations  of  the  spirit,  and 
a  mighty  pozver  for  their  companion  in  the  work.  The 
doctrine  they  preached,  viz.  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  are  called  the  powei^s,  not  of  this 
world,  but  of  the  xcorld  to  come,  Heb.  6.  5.  No  less 
than  a  supernatural  power  could  conduct  them  in  this 
attempt,  with  such  weak  methods  in  human  appear- 
ance. 

The  gospel  was  propagated  against  all  \he  force,  paiver, 
and  wit  of  the  world.  The  divisions  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  the  feeble  and  consuming  state  of  the  western, 
contributed  to  Mahomet's  success.*  But  never  was 
Rome  in  a  more  flourishing  condition :  learning,  elo- 
quence, wisdom,  strength  were  at  the  highest  pitch. 
Never  was  there  a  more  diligent  watch  against  any 
innovations;  never  was  that  state  governed  by  more 
isevcre  and  suspicious  princes  than  at  the  time  when  Ti- 

*  Daille,  15.  Serm.  p.  57. 
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berias  and  Nero  held  the  reins.  No  time  seemed  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine  than  that 
age  wherein  it  began  to  be  first  pubHshed  ;  never  did 
any  reUgion  meet  with  that  opposition  from  men.  Ido- 
latry hath  been  often  settled  without  any  contest ;  but 
this  hath  suffered  tlie  same  fate  with  the  Institutor  of  it, 
and  endured  the  contradictions  of  sinners  against  itself 
And  those  that  published  it,  were  not  only  without  any 
■worldly  support,  but  exposed  tliemselves  to  tbe  hatred  and 
fury,  to  the  racks  and  tortures  of  the  strongest  powers  on 
earth.  It  never  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  the  country 
was  in  an  uproar.  Acts  15).  28.  Swords  wei'e  drawn  to 
destroy  it ;  laws  were  made  to  suppress  it ;  prisons  pro- 
vided for  the  professors  of  it ;  fires  kindled  to  consume 
them ;  and  executioners  had  perpetual  employment  to 
stifle  the  progress  of  it. 

Rome,  in  the  conquest  of  countries,  changed  not  the 
religion,  rites,  and  modes  of  their  worship.     They  altered 
their  civil  government,  but  left  them  to  the  liberty  of  their 
religion,  and  many  times  joined  with  them  in  the  worship 
of  their  peculiar  gods ;  and  sometimes  imitated  them  at 
Rome,  instead  of  abolishing  them  in  the  cities  they  had 
subdued.     But  all  their  councils  were  assembled,  and  their 
force  was  bandied  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ ; 
and  that  city  that  kindly  received  all  manner  of  super- 
stitions, hated  this  doctrine  with  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 
It  met  with  reproaches  from  the  \\ise,  and  fury  from  the 
potentates ;  it  was  derided  by  the  one  as  the  greatest  follv, 
and  persecuted  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  God  and  man- 
kind ;  the  one   were  afraid  to  lose  their  esteem  by  the 
<ioctrine,  and  the  other  to  lose  their  authority  by  a  sedi- 
tion they  thought  a  change  of  religion  would  introduce. 
The  Romans,  that  had  been   conquerors  of  the  earth, 
feared  intestine  commotions,  and  the  falling  asunder  the 
links  of  their  empire.     Scarce  any  of  their  first  emperors 
but  had  their  swords  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Chris- 
tians.    The  flesh  with  all  its  lusts,  the  world  with  all  its 
flatteries,   the  statesmen  with    all   their  craft,   and  tlie 
mighty  with  all  their  sti-ength,  joined  together  to  extirpate 
at     lliough  many  members  were  taken  off  by  the  fires, 
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yet  the  church  not  only  lived  but  flourished  in  the  fur- 
nace. Converts  were  made  by  the  death  of  martyrs,  and 
the  flames  which  consumed  their  bodies,  were  the  occa- 
sion of  firing  men's  hearts  with  a  zeal  for  the  profession 
of  it.  Instead  of  being  extinguished,  the  doctrine  shone 
more  bright,  and  niuUiplied  under  the  sickles  that  were 
employed  to  cut  it  down.  God  ordered  every  circum- 
stance so,  both  in  the  persons  that  published  it,  the  means 
whereby,  and  the  time  when,  that  noticing  but  his  power 
might  appear  in  it,  without  any  thing  to  dim  and  darken 
it. 

IV.  The  divine  power  was  conspicuous  in  the  great 
success  it  had  under  all  those  difticulties.  Multitudes 
"were  prophesied  of  to  embrace  it ;  whence  Isaiah,  after 
the  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  Isa.  5'5,  calls  upon 
the  church  to  enlarge  her  tents,  and  lengthen  out  her 
cords  to  receive  tliose  multitudes  of  children  that  should 
call  her  mother,  for  she  should  break  forth  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  and  her  seed  should  inherit  the  Gen- 
tiles, Isa.  54.  2,  3.  The  idolaters  and  persecutors  should 
list  their  names  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  church. 

Presently  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
heaven  upon  the  apostles,  you  find  the  hearts  of  three 
thousand  melted  by  a  plain  declaration  of  this  doctrine, 
who  were  a  little  before  so  far  from  having  a  favourable 
thought  of  it,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  all,  had 
expressed  their  rage  against  it,  in  voting  for  the  con- 
demning and  crucifying  the  author  of  it,  Jicts  2.  41,  42. 
But  in  a  moment  they  were  so  altered  that  they  breathed 
forth  aftections  instead  of  fury ;  neither  the  respect  they 
had  to  tlieir  rulers,  nor  the  honour  they  bore  to  their 
priests,  nor  the  derisions  of  the  people,  nor  the  threat- 
ening of  punishment,  could  stop  them  from  owning  it  in 
the  face  of  multitudes  of  discouragements.  How  won- 
derful is  it  that  they  should  so  soon,  and  by  such  small 
means,  pay  a  reverence  to  the  servants  who  had  none  for 
the  master?  That  they  should  hear  them  with  patience, 
without  the  same  clamour  against  them  as  against  Christ, 
Crucify  them,  crucijy  them?  But,  that  tlieir  hearts 
should  50  suddenly  be  inflamed  with  devotion  to  him 
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dead,  whom  they  so  much  abhorred  when  living.  It 
had  gained  footing  not  in  a  corner  of  the  world,  but  in 
the  most  famous  cities ;  in  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  had 
been  crucified  ;  in  Antioch,  where  the  name  of  Christians 
first  began;  in  Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts;  and 
Ephesus,  the  seat  of  a  noted  idol.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  there  was  never  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  scarce  any  part  of  the  known  world,  but  was  stored 
with  the  professors  of  it.  Rome,  that  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  idolatrous  world,  had  multitudes  of  them  sprinkled 
in  every  corner,  whose  J  ait  h  luas  spoken  of  throughout 
the  world,  Rom.  1.8.  The  court  of  Nero,  that  monster 
of  mankmd,  and  the  crudest  and  most  sordid  tyrant  that 
ever  breathed,  was  not  empty  of  sincere  votaries  to  it ; 
there  were  saints  in  Cesar  s  house,  while  Paul  was  under 
Nero's' chain,  Phil.  4.  And  it  maintained  its  standing, 
and  flourished  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of  hell  250  years 
before  any  sovereign  prince  espoused  it. 

The  potentates  of  the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of 
men,  and  subdued  their  bodies ;  these  vanquished  hearts 
and  wills,  and  brou2;ht  the  most  beloved  thou2;hts  under 
the  yoke  of  Christ.  So  much  did  this  doctrine  over- 
master the  consciences  of  its  followers,  that  they  rejoiced 
more  at  their  yoke  than  others  at  their  liberty;  and  count- 
ed it  more  a  glory  to  die  for  the  honour  of  it,  than  to  live 
in  the  profession  of  it.  Thus  did  our  Saviour  reign  and 
gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies ;  in  which  re- 
spect, in  the  first  discovery  of  the  gospel,  he  is  described 
as  a  mighty  conqueror.  Rev.  6.  2,  and  still  conquering  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength. 

How  great  a  testimony  of  his  power  is  it,  that  from  so 
small  a  cloud  should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun,  that  should  chase 
before  it  the  darkness  and  power  of  hell ;  triumph  over 
the  idolati'y,  superstition  and  profaneness  of  the  world  ? 
This  plain  doctrine  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews, 
baffled  the  understanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  grandees,  drove  Satan  not  only  out  of 
the  bodies,  but  also  out  of  the  hearts  of  men ;  tore  up 
the  foundation  of  his  empire,  and  planted  the  cross  where 
the  devil  had  for  many  ages  before  established  his  stan- 
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tkrd.  Ilorr  much  more  than  a  human  force  is  illustrious 
in  this  M  hole  conduct  ?  Nothing  in  any  age  of  the  world 
can  parallel  it ;  it  heing  so  much  against  the  methods  of 
nature,  the  disposition  of  the  world,  and,  considering  the 
resistance  made  against  it,  seems  to  surmount  even  tlie 
work  of  creation.  Never  \\ere  there  in  any  profession 
such  multitudes,  not  of  bedlams,  but  men  of  sobriety, 
acutencss,  and  wisdom,  that  exposed  themselves  to  the 
furv  of  the  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the  most 
terrifying  shapes  for  the  honour  of  this  doctrine.  To 
conclude,  this  should  be  oftea  meditated  upon  to  form 
our  understandings  to  a  full  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  tlie 
truth  of  it ;  the  want  of  which  consideration  of  power, 
and  the  customs  of  an  education  in  the  outward  profes- 
sion of  it,  is  the  ground  of  all  the  profaneness  under  it, 
and  apostacy  from  it;  the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  de- 
clares, and  the  neglect  of  the  duties  it  enjoins.  Tlie  more 
we  have  a  prospect  and  sense  of  the  impressions  of  divine 
power  in  it,  the  more  we  shall  have  a  reverence  of  the 
divine  precepts. 

The  THIRD  thing  is,  the  pow-er  of  God  appears  in  the 
application  of  redem})tion,  as  well  as  in  the  person  re- 
deeming, and  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption. 

1 .  In  the  pkmtiiig  grace.  There  is  no  expression  which 
the  Spirit  of  Gcd  hath  thought  fit  in  scripture  to  resemble 
tliis  work  to,  but  argues  the  exerting  of  a  divine  power  for 
the  eflecting  of  it.  When  it  is  expressed  by  light,  it  is 
as  much  as  the  divine  })Ower  of  God  in  creating  the  sun  ; 
when  by  regeneration,  it  is  as  much  as  the  power  of  God 
in  forming  an  infant,  and  fashioning  all  the  parts  of  a 
man  ;  when  it  is  called  a  resurrection,  it  is  as  much  as 
the  rearing  of  the  body  again  out  of  putrified  matter ; 
when  it  is  called  creation,  it  is  as  much  as  erecting  a 
comely  w  orld  out  of  mere  nothing,  or  an  infirm  and  un- 
comely mass.  As  we  could  not  contrive  the  death  of 
Christ  for  our  redeniption,  so  we  cannot  form  our  souls 
to  the  acceptation  of  it ;  the  infinite  efficacy  of  grace  is 
as  necessaj'y  for  the  one,  as  tb.e  infinite  wisdom  of  God 
was  for  laying  the  platform  of  the  other. 
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It  is  by  his  power  we  have  whatsoever  pertains  to  godliness 
as  well  as  life,  2  Pet.  1.  3.  He  puts  his  fingers  upon  the 
handle  of  the  lock,  and  turns  the  heart  to  wiiat  point  he 
pleases  ;  the  action  whereby  he  performs  this,  is  expressed 
by  a  word  of  force,  Co/o.y.  1.  19-  tppvaaro.  He  hath  snatch- 
ed us  from  the  power  of  darkness ;  the  action  whereby 
it  is  performed  manifests  it.  In  reference  to  this  power  it 
is  called  creation,  which  is  a  production  from  nothing; 
and  conversion  is  a  production  from  something  more  in- 
capable of  that  state,  than  mere  nothing  is  of  being. 
1  here  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  terms  of  sin 
and  righteousness,  corruption  and  grace,  than  between 
tl:ie  terms  of  nothing  and  being ;  the  greater  the  distance 
is,  the  more  power  is  required  to  the  producing  any  thmg. 
As  in  miracles,  the  miracle  is  the  greater  where  the  change 
is  the  greater ;  and  the  change  is  the  greater  where  the 
distance  is  the  greater :  as  it  was  a  more  signal  mark  of 
power  to  change  a  dead  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick 
man  to  health ;  so  that  the  change  here  being  from  a 
term  of  a  greater  distance,  is  more  powerful  than  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth :  therefore,  whereas  creation 
is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his  hands,  and  the  heavens  by 
his  fingers,  or  his  word  ;  conversion  is  said  to  be  wrought 
by  his  arm,  Isa.  53.  1.  In  creation  we  had  an  earthly, 
by  conversion  a  heavenly  state  :  in  creation,  nothing  is 
changed  into  something,  in  conversion,  hell  is  transformed 
into  heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into 
a  glorious  angel.  In  that  thanksgiving  of  our  Saviour  for 
the  revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  babes,  Mat. 
11.5,  the  simple  of  the  world,  he  gives  the  title  to  his 
Father  of  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  intimating  it  to  be  aa 
act  of  his  creative  and  preserving  power;  tliat  power 
whereby  he  formed  heaven  and  earth,  hath  preserved  the 
standing,  and  governed  the  motions  of  all  creatures  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

It  is  resembled  to  the  most  magnificent  act  of  divine 
power  that  God  ever  put  forth,  viz.  that  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  wherein  there  was  more  than  an  or- 
dinary impression  of  might,  Eph.  1.  19-  It  is  not  so 
small  a  power  as  that  whereby  w©  speak  with  tongues,  or 
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whereby  Christ  opened  the  mouths  of  the  dumb  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  or  unloosed  the  cords  of  death  from  a 
person.  It  is  not  that  power  whereby  our  Saviour 
wrought  those  stupendous  miracles  when  he  was  in  the 
world ;  but  that  po\\  ei"  ^\  hich  wi'ought  a  miracle  that 
amazed  the  most  knowing  angels,  as  well  as  ignorant  man : 
the  takins;  off  the  weidit  of  the  sin  of  the  world  from  our 
Saviour,  and  advancing  him  in  his  human  nature  to  rule 
over  the  angelic  host,  making  him  head  of  pr'mcipalitks 
and  powers ;  as  much  as  to  say,  as  great  as  all  that  power 
which  is  displayed  in  our  redemption,  from  the  first  foun- 
dation to  the  last  line  in  the  superstructure.  It  is  there- 
fore often  set  forth  with  an  emphasis,  as  excellency  of 
poriver,  2  Cor.  4.  7;  and  glorious  power,  2  Pet.  1.  3. 
To  glory  and  virtue,  we  translate  it;  but  it  is  hu  Ui,ijQ, 
through  glory  and  virtue,  that  is,  by  a  glorious  virtue  or 
strength. 

2.  The  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought,  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  power.  The  gospel  which  God  useth  in 
this  great  aftair,  is  called,  the  poicer  of  God  to  salvation^ 
Rom.  1.  lo.  And  the  rod  of  his  strength,  Psal.  110.  2. 
And  the  day  of  the  gospel's  appearance  in  the  heart,  is 
emphatically  called,  the  day  of  power,  ver.  3,  wherein  he 
brinss  down  strong;  holds  and  towering;  imaginations.  * 
And  therefore  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  name  signifies  the 
pozver  of  God,  was  always  sent  upon  those  messages  which 
concerned  the  gospel,  as  to  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Mary. 
The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  in  a  way  of  instrumen- 
tality, but  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  the  principal  in  a 
way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ ; 
but  the  power  of  Christ  is  the  mover  of  that  sceptre. 
The  gospel  is  not  as  a  bare  word  spoken,  and  proposing  the 
thing ;  but  as  backed  with  a  higher  efficacy  of  grace :  as 
the  sword  doth  insti'umentally  cut,  but  the  arm  that  wields 
it  gives  the  blow,  and  makes  it  successful  in  the  stroke. 
But  this  gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  because  he  edgeth 
this  by  his  own  power,  to  surmount  all  resistance,  and 
vanquish  the  greatest  malice  of  that  man  he  designs  to 
work  upon. 

*  GrotiHs  in  Luke  1.  19. 
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The  power  of  God  is  conspicuous, 

1 .  In  turning  the  heart  of  man  against  the  strength  of 
the  inclinations  of  nature.  In  tlie  forming  of  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  as  the  matter  contributed  nothing  to 
the  action  whereby  God  formed  it,  so  it  had  no  principle 
of  resistance  contrary  to  the  design  of  God :  but  in  con- 
verting the  heart,  there  is  not  only  wanting  a  principle  of 
assistance  from  him  in  this  work,  but  the  whole  strength 
of  corrupt  nature  is  alarmed  to  combat  against  the  power 
of  his  grace.  When  the  gospel  is  presented,  the  under-' 
standing  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it,  but  the  will  perverse 
against  it ;  the  one  does  not  relish,  and  the  other  does 
not  esteem,  the  excellency  of  the  object.  The  carnal  wis- 
dom in  the  mind  conti'ives  against  it,  and  the  rebellious 
will  puts  the  orders  in  execution  against  the  counsel  of 
God,  which  requires  the  invincible  power  of  God  to  en- 
lighten the  dark  mind,  to  know  what  it  slights ;  and  the 
fierce  will,  to  embrace  w  hat  it  loathes.  The  stream  of 
nature  cannot  be  turned,  but  by  a  power  above  nature : 
it  is  not  all  die  created  power  in  heaven  and  earth  caa 
change  a  swine  into  a  man,  or  a  venomous  toad  into  a 
holy  illustrious  angel.  Yet  this  work  is  not  so  great  in 
some  respect,  as  the  stilling  the  fierceness  of  nature,  tlie 
silencing  the  swelling  waves  in  the  heart,  and  the  casting 
out  those  brutish  affections  which  are  born  and  grow 
up  with  us.  There  would  be  no,  or  far  less,  resistance 
in  a  mere  animal  to  be  changed  into  a  creature  of  a  higher 
rank,  than  there  is  in  a  natural  man  to  be  turned  into  a 
serious  christian. 

There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  stoutness  of  heart,  a  stifF- 
neck,  unwillingness  to  good,  forwardness  to  evil.  But  in- 
finite poMer  quells  this  stoutness,  demolishes  these  strong 
holds,  turns  this  wild  ass  in  her  course,  and  routs  those 
armies  of  turbulent  nature  against  the  grace  of  God.  To 
stop  the  floods  of  the  sea  is  not  such  an  act  of  power,  as 
to  turn  the  tide  of  the  heart.  This  power  hath  been  em- 
ployed upon  every  convert  in  the  world  :  what  would  you 
say  then,  if  you  knew  all  the  channels  in  which  it  hath 
run  since  the  days  of  Adam  ?  If  the  alteration  of  one 
rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water  be  a  wonder  of  power, 
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what  then  is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  his  word 
fhose  one  hundred  and  forty  four  thousand  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  that  numberles  multitude  of  all  nations  and 
people  that  shall  stand  before  the  throne,  which  were  all 
naturally  so  many  raging  seas  ?  Not  one  converted  soul 
from  Adam,  to  the  last  that  shall  be  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  is  a  trophy  of  the  divine  conquest.  None 
were  pure  volunteers,  nor  enlisted  themselves  in  his  ser- 
vice, until  he  put  forth  his  strong  arm  to  draw  them  to 
him.  No  man's  understandino;  but  was  chained  with 
darkness,  and  fond  of  it ;  no  man  but  had  corruption  in  his 
will,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  Mhich 
could  be  proposed  for  his  true  happiness.  These  things 
are  most  evident  in  scripture  and  experience. 

2.  As  it  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature : 
so  against  a  multitude  oj  corrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls 
of  men.  A  distemper  in  its  first  invasion  may  more  easily 
be  cured,  than  when  it  becomes  chronical  and  inveterate. 
The  strength  of  a  disease,  or  the  complication  of  many, 
magnifies  the  power  of  the  physician,  and  efficacy  of  the 
medicine  that  tames  and  expels  it.  What  power  is  that 
which  hath  made  men  stoop,  when  natural  habits  have  been 
grown  giants  by  custom  ;  when  the  puti'efaction  of  nature 
hath  engendered  a  multitude  of  worms ;  when  the  ulcers  are 
many  and  deplorable ;  when  many  cords,  wherewith  God 
would  have  bound  the  sinner,  have  been  broken,  and,  like 
Sampson,  the  wicked  heart  hath  gloried  in  its  strength, 
and  grown  more  proud,  that  it  hath  stood  like  a  strong 
fort  against  those  batteries,  under  which  others  have  falleiT 
flat? 

Evei^  proud  thought,  eveiy  evil  habit  captivated, 
■  serves  for  matter  of  triumph  to  the  poMer  of  God,  2  Cor. 
10.  6.  What  resistance  will  a  multitude  of  them  make, 
when  one  of  them  is  enough  to  hold  the  faculty  under  its  do- 
minion, and  intercept  its  operations  ?  So  many  customary 
habits,  so  many  old  natures,  so  many  different  strengths 
added  to  nature,  every  one  of  them  standing  as  a  barri- 
cado  against  the  way  of  grace ;  all  the  errors  the  under- 
standing is  possessed  with,  think  the  gospel  folly ;  all  the 
vices  the  will  is  filled  with,  count  it  the  fetter  and  band. 
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Nothing  so  contrary  to  man  as  to  be  thought  a  fool ;  no- 
thing 30  contrary  to  man,  as  to  enter  into  slavery.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a  heart 
guided  by  many  principles  against  the  truth  of  it,  and 
biassed  by  a  woi'ld  of  wickedness  against  the  holiness  of  it. 

Nature  renders  a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed,  and 
custom  renders  a  man  more  weak  and  unwilling  to  change 
his  hue,  Jer.  13.  23.  To  dispossess  man  then  of  his 
self-esteem  and  self-excellency ;  to  make  room  for  God 
in  the  heart,  where  there  w  as  none  but  for  sin,  as  dear  to 
him  as  himself;  to  hurl  down  the  pride  of  nature;  to 
make  stout  imaginations  stoop  to  the  cross  ;  to  make  de- 
sires of  self-advancement  sink  under  a  zeal  for  the  glori- 
fying of  God,  and  an  over-ruling  design  for  his  honour, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any,  but  an  out-stretched  arm 
wielding  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  To  have  a  heart  full  of 
the  fear  of  God,  that  was  just  before  filled  with  a  con- 
tempt of  him  ;  to  have  a  sense  of  his  power,  an  eye  to  his 
glory,  admiring  thoughts  of  his  wisdom,  a  faith  in  his 
truth,  that  had  lower  thoughts  of  him  and  all  his  perfec- 
tion, than  he  had  of  a  creature :  to  have  a  hatred  of  his 
habitual  lusts,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive 
pleasure  ;  to  loathe  them  as  much  as  he  loved  them  ;  to 
cherish  the  duties  he  hated;  to  live  by  faith  in,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Redeemer,  who  w  as  before  so  heartily  under 
the  conduct  of  Satan  and  self;  to  chase  the  acts  of  sin  from 
his  members,  and  the  pleasing  thoughts  of  sin  from  his 
mind  ;  to  make  a  stout  w  retch  willingly  fall  down,  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  adore  that  Saviour  whom  before 
he  out-dai"ed,  is  a  triumphant  act  of  infinite  power  that 
can  subdue  all  things  to  itself  and  break  those  multitude 
of  locks  and  bolts  that  were  upon  us. 

3.  Against  a  multitude  of  temptations  and  interests^. 
The  temptations  rich  men  have  in  this  world  are  so  nu- 
merous and  strong,  that  tlie  entrance  of  one  of  them  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  entertainment  of  the 
gospel,  is  made  by  our  Saviour  an  impossible  thing  mth 
men,  and  procurable  only  by  the  power  of  God,  Luke  18. 
24,  25,  26.  The  divine  strength  only  can  separate  the 
world  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  from  the  world.  There 
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must  be  an  incomprehensible  power  to  chase  away  the 
devil,  that  had  so  long  so  strong  a  footing  in  the  affec- 
tions, to  render  the  soil  he  had  sown  with  so  many  tares 
and  weeds,  capable  of  good  grain  ;  to  make  spirits^  that 
had  found  the  sweetness  of  worldly  prosperity,  wrapped 
up  all  their  happiness  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,-  but, 
as  it  were,  buried  in  earth  and  mud,  to  be  loosened  from 
those  beloved  cords,  to  disrelish  the  earth  for  a  crucified 
Christ;  I  say,  this  must  be  the  effect  of  an  Almighty 
power, 

4,  The  manner  of  conversion  shews  no  less  the  power 
of  God.  There  is  not  only  a  resistible  force  used  in  it, 
but  an  agreeable  sweetness.  The  power  is  so  efficacious, 
that  nothing  can  vanquish  it ;  anil  so  sweet,  that  none  did 
ever  complain,  of  it.  The  almighty  virtue  displays  itself 
invincibly,  yet  without  constraint;  compelling  the  will, 
without  offering  violence  to  it,  and  making  it  cease  to  be 
will :  not  forcing  it,  but  changi-ng  it ;  not  dragging  it, 
but  drawing  it ;  making,  will  where  before  it  nilled ;  re- 
moving the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will^  without  invading 
the  created  nature  and  rights  of  the  faculty  ;  not  work- 
ing in  us  against  the  physical  nature  of  the  will,  but 
working  to  mil,  PhiL  2.  13.  This  work  is  therefore 
called  creation,  a  resurrection,  to  shew  its  irresistible 
power;  it  is  called  illumination,  persuasion,  drawing,  to 
shew  the  suitableness  of  its  efficacy  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  faculties  :  it  is  a  drawing  with  cords,  which  tes- 
tifies an  invincible  strength;  but  with  cords  of  love, 
which  testifies  a  deUghtful  conquest.  It  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more 
sweet  than  powerful.  It  is  no  mean  part  of  the  power  of 
God  to  unite  together  victory  and  pleasure ;  to  give  a 
blow  as  delightful  as  strong,  as  pleasing  to  the  sufferer 
as  it  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

II.  The  power  of  God  in  the  application  of  redemp- 
tion is  evident  in  the  pardoning  a  sinner. 

I.  In  the  pardon  itself.  The  power  of  God  is  made 
the  ground  of  his  patience ;  or  the  reason  why  he  is  pa- 
tient, is,  because  he  would  shew  his  power,  Rom.  9.  22. 
It  is  a  part  of  magnanimity  to   pass  by  injuries.     As 
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^veaker  stomachs  'Cannot  concoct  the  tougher  food,  so  • 
weak  minds  cannot  digest  the   harder  injuries ;  he  that  ■ 
passes  over  a  wrong,  is  superior  to  his  adversary  Xhat  does 
it.     When  God  speaks  of  his  own  name  as  merciful,  he  ' 
speaks  iirst  of  himself  as  powerful,  The  Lord,  ike  Lord  \ 
God,  Ed'od.  34.  6,  that  is  the  Lord,  the  /itrong  Lord, 
Jehovah,  the  sti'ong  Jehovah.     Let  the  Jmwer  of  my  Lord  \ 
he  great,  saith  Moses,  when  he  prays  iix  the  forgiveness  ' 
of  the  people.  *   The  word  Jigdalis  written  with  a  great 
Jod,  or  a  Jod above  the  other  letters.     The  {)OM'€r  of  God 
in  pardoning  is  a<ivanced  beyond  an  ordinary  strain,  be- 
yond the  creative  strength.      In  the   creation,   he  had  i 
power  over  the  creatures ;  in  this,  he  liad  power  over  him-  ^ 
self  :  in  creation,  not  himself,  but  tlie  creatures  were  the  j 
object  of  his  power ;  in  that  no  attiibute  of  his  nature  . 
could  article  against  his  <iesign.     In  the  pardon  of  a  sin-  ; 
ner,  after  many  overtures  made  to  him,  and  refused  by  I 
him,  God  exercises  a  power  over  himself;  for  the  sinner  > 
hath  dishonoured  God,   provoked  his  justice,  abused  his 
goodness,  done  injury  to  all  those  attributes  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  his  relief :  it  was  not  so  in  creation,  nothing  was  r 
incapable  of  disobliging  God  from  bringing  it  into  being. 
The  dust,  which  was  the  matter  of  Adam's  body,  needed 
only  the  extrinsic  power  of  God  to  form  it  into  a  man,  and  j 
inspire  it  Avith  a  hving  soul :  it  had  not  rendered  itself  ob- 
noxious to  divine  justice,  nor  was  capable  to  excite  aijy 
disputes  between  his  perfections.     But  after  the  entrance 
of  sin,  and  the  merit  of  death,  thereby  there  was  a  re- 
sistance in  justice  to  the  free  remission  of  man.     God  was 
to  exercise  a  power  over  himself,  to  answer  his  justice,,, 
and  pardon  tlie  sinner  ;  as  well  as  a  power  over  the  crea-  ? 
ture,  to  reduce  the  run-away  and  rebel.     Unless  we  have 
recourse  to  the  infinity  of  God's  power,  the  infiniteness  of 
our  guilt  will  weigh  us  down.  We  must  consider  not  only 
tiiat  we  have  a  mighty  guilt  to  press  us,  but  a  mighty 
God  to  relieve  us.     In  the  same  act  of  his  being  our  righ- 
teousnes,  he  is  our  sti'ength.     In  the  Lord  have  I  righ- 
teomness  and  strength,  Isa.  45.  24.         yiHH\?M\  W, 
2.  In  the  sense  of  pardon.     When  the  soul  hatli  been 

*  Num.  14.  17.    iyl/ta^TM  be  exalted.  Sept.  n'3  Strength,  Arc.  » 
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wounded  with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  its  iniquities  have 
stared  it  in  the  face;  the  raising  the  soul  from  a  de- 
spairing condition,  and  lifting  it  above  those  waters 
which  terrified  it ;  to  cast  the  hght  of  comfort,  as  Well  as 
the  light  of  grace,  into  a  heart  covered  with  more  than 
an  Egyptian  darkness,  is  an  act  of  his  infinite  and  crea- 
ing  power;  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips,  peace,  Isa.  57.  W- 
Men  may  wear  out  their  lips  with  numbering  up  the  pro- 
mises of  grace  and  arguments  of  peace ;  but  all  will  signify 
no  more  without  a  creative  power,  than  if  all  men  and  an- 
gels should  call  to  that  white  upon  the  wall  to  shine  as 
splendidly  as  the  sun.  God  only  can  create  Jerusalem, 
and  every  child  of  Jerusalem  a  rejoicmg.  A  man  is  no  more 
able  to  apply  to  himself  any  word  of  comfort  under  the 
sense  of  sin,  than  he  is  able  to  convert  himself,  and  turn 
the  proposals  of  the  word  into  tlie  gracious  affections  in 
his  heart.  To  restore  the  joy  of  sakation,  is  in  David's 
judgment  an  act  of  sovereign  power,  equal  to  that  of 
creating  a  clean  heart,  Psal.  51.  10.  12.  Alas,  it  is  a 
state  like  to  that  of  death ;  as  infinite  power  can  only  raise 
from  natural  death,  so  from  spiritual  death,  also  from  a 
comfortless  death.  In  his  favour  there  is  life;  in  the 
want  of  his  favour  is  death.  The  power  of  God  hath  so 
placed  light  in  the  sun,  that  all  creatures  in  the  world, 
all  the  torches  upon  earth  kindled  together  cannot  make 
it  day  if  that  doth  not  rise  ;  so  all  the  angels  in  heaven 
and  men  upon  earth,  are  not  competent  surgeons  for  a 
wounded  spirit.  The  cure  of  our  spiritual  diseases,  and 
the  pouring  in  balm,  is  an  act  of  sovereign  creative  power. 
It  is  more  visible  in  silencing  a  tempestuous  conscience, 
than  the  power  of  our  Saviour  Mas  in  the  stilling  the 
stormy  winds  and  the  roaring  waves.  As  none  but  in- 
finite power  can  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  none  but  in- 
finite power  can  remove  the  despairing  sense  of  it. 

III.  This  power  is  evident  in  the  preserving  grace.  As  the 
providence  of  God  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power  in  a  con- 
tinued creation ;  so  the  preservation  of  grace  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  power  in  a  regeneration.  To  keep  a  nation  un- 
der the  yoke,  is  an  act  of  the  same  power  that  subdued  it. 
Jt  is  this  that  strengthens  men  in  suffering  against  the  fury  of 
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hell,  Colos.  1.13;  it  is  this  that  keeps  them  from  fal- 
ling against  the  force  of  hell,  John  10.  29.  His  strength 
abates  and  moderates  the  violence  of  temptations;  his 
staff  sustains  his  people  under  them ;  his  might  defeats 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  bruises  him  under  a  believer's 
feet.  The  counterworkings  of  indwehing  corruption ; 
the  reluctances  of  the  flesh  against  the  breathings  of  the 
Spirit;  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  and  the  roviiigs  of  the 
mind,  have  ability  quickly  to  stifle  and  extinguish  grace, 
if  it  vi'ere  not  maintained  by  that  powerful  blast  that  first 
inbreathed  it.  No  less  power  is  seen  in  perfecting  it, 
than  was  in  planting  it*  no  less  in  fulfilling  the  work  of 
faith,  than  in  ingrafting  the  word  of  faith,  2  Pet,  1 .  3, 
and  2  Thes.  1.  II.        "^ 

The  apostle  well  understood  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  it  in  the  preservation  of  faith,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
infusion,  w'hen  he  expresses  himself  in  those  terms  of  a 
greatness  or  hyperbole  of  power,  his  mighty  power,  or 
the  power  of  his  might,  Eph.  1.  19.  The  salvation  he 
bestows,  and  the  strength  whereby  he  effects  it,  are 
joined  together  in  the  prophet's  song,  The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  my  salvation,  Isa.  12.  2  ;  and  indeed,  God 
more  magnifies  his  power  in  continuing  a  believer  in  the 
world,  a  weak  and  half- rigged  vessel,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
sands  whereon  it  might  split ;  so  many  rocks  whereon  it 
might  dash ;  so  many  cori'uptions  within,  and  so  many 
temptations  without ;  than  if  he  immediately  transported 
him  to  heaven,  and  clothed  him  with  a  perfectly  sanctified 
nature. 

To  conclude,  what  is  there  then  in  the  world  which  is 
destitute  of  notices  of  divine  power?  Every  creature 
affords  us  the  lesson ;  all  acts  of  divine  government  are 
the  marks  of  it.  Look  into  the  word,  and  the  manner 
of  its  propagation  instructs  us  in  it ;  your  changed 
natures,  your  pardoned  guilt,  your  shining  comfort,  your 
quelled  corruptions,  the  standing  of  your  staggering 
graces,  are  sufficient  to  presene  a  sense,  and  prevent 
forgetfulness  of  this  great  attribute,  so  necessary  for  your 
support,  and  conducing  so  much  to  your  comfort. 
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THE    SUBJECT   IMPROVED. 


Divine  nature  of  Jesiis — Proof  of  it — Deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  inferred — Blessedness  of'  God — Ground  of  his 
immutability — Providence — IVorship — The  resurrec- 
tion— Contempt  and  abuse  of  divine  power — The  secu- 
rity and  happiness  of  believers — A/edit  at  ion  on  it — Trust 
in  it — Teaches  humility  and  submission — The  best  anti- 
dote against  fear. 


I.  JL  HE  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  Jehovah's  power. 

1 .  If  incomprehensible  and  infinite  power  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  God,  then  Jesus  Christ  liath  at  divine  nature^ 
because  the  acts  of  power  proper  to  God  are  ascribed 
to  him.  This  perfection  of  omnipotence  unquestionably 
pertains  to  the  Deity,  and  is  an  incommunicable  pro- 
perty, and  the  same  with  the  essence  of  God.  He 
therefore  to  whom  this  attribute  is  ascribed,  is  essentially 
God. 

This  is  challenged  by  Christ  in  conjunction  with  eter- 
nity ;  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  cojne,  the  Almighty,  Rev.  1.8.  This  our 
Lord  speaks  of  himself.  He  who  was  equal  with  God, 
proclaims  himself  by  the  essential  title  of  the  Godhead, 
part  of  which  he  repeats  again,  ver.  1 1 .  And  this  is 
the  person  which  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
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candlesticks  ;  the  person  that  was  dead  and  now  lives,  vcr. 
17,  18,  which  cannot  possibly  be  meant  of  the  Father,' 
the  first  person,  who  can  never  come  under  that  deno- 
mination of  having  been  dead.  Being  therefore  adorned 
with  the  same  title,  he  hath  the  same  Deity  ;  and  though 
his  omnipotence  be  only  positively  asserted,  ver.  8,  yet 
his  eternity  being  asserted,  ver.  11,  17,  it  infers  his 
immense  power ;  for  he  that  is  eternal  without  hmits  of 
time,  must  needs  be  conceived  powerful,  without  any 
dash  of  infirmity. 

Again,  when  he  is  said  to  be  a  child  bo?^n,  and  a  Son 
given,  in  the  same  breath  he  is  called  the  mighti/  God, 
Jsa.  9.  6.  It  is  introduced  as  a  ground  of  comfort  to 
the  church,  to  preserve  their  hopes  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promises  made  to  them  before.  They 
should  not  imagine  him  to  have  only  the  infirmity  of  a 
man,  though  he  was  veiled  in  the  appearance  of  a  man. 
No,  they  should  look  through  the  disguise  of  his  flesh, 
to  the  might  of  his  Godhead.  The  attribute  of  mighty  is 
added  to  the  title  God,  because  the  consideration  of 
power  is  most  capable  to  sustain  the  drooping  church  in 
such  a  condition,  and  to  support  her  hopes.  It  is  upon 
this  account  he  saith  of  himself,  that  whatsoever  things 
the  Father  doth,  those  also  doth  the  Son  likewise,  John  5. 
19.  In  the  creation  of  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  all  things,  the  Son  works  with  the  same  will, 
wisdom,  virtue,  power,  as  tlie  Father  works;  not  as 
two  may  concur  in  an  action  in  a  different  manner,  as 
an  agent  and  an  instrument,  a  carpenter  and  his  tools ; 
but  in  the  same  manner  of  operation,  huoluc,  which  .ve 
translate  likeness,  which  doth  not  express  so  well  the 
emphasis  of  the  word.  There  is  no  diversity  of  action 
between  us;  what  the  Father  doth,  that  I  do  by  the 
same  power,  with  the  same  ease  in  every  respect ;  there 
is  the  same  creative,  productive,  conservative  power  in 
both  of  us ;  and  that  not  in  one  Mork  that  is  done  ad 
extra,  but  in  all,  in  whatsoever  the  Father  doth.  In 
the  same  manner ;  not  by  a  delegated,  but  natural  and 
essential  power,  by  one  undivided  operation  and  manner 
of  working. 
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The  creation,  which  is  a  work  of  omnipotence,  is 
more  than  once  ascribed  to  him.  This  he  owns  liirnself ; 
the  creation  of  the  eartli,  and  of  man  upon  it ;  the 
stretching  out  the  heavens  by  his  hands,  and  the  forming 
of  all  the  host  [of  them  by  his  command^  Isa.  45.  12. 
He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  Israel,  the  church,  ver. 
12,  but  of  the  wliole  world,  and  every  creature  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens ; 
which  is  repeated  also  ver.  1 8,  where  in  this  act  of  crea- 
tion he  is  called  Crod  himself,  and  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  term  Jehovah ;  and  swears  by  iiiinself,  ver.  23. 
What  doth  he  swear?  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bozi\  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Is  this  Christ  ?  Yes, 
if  the  apostle  may  be  believed,  who  applies  it  to  him, 
Jlom.  14.  11,  to  prove  the  appearance  of  all  men  before 
tlie  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  whom  the  prophet  calls, 
ver.  15,  a  God  that  hides  himself';  and  so  he  was  a 
hidden  God  when  obscured  in  our  fleshly  infirmities. 
He  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Father  when  the  sea  re- 
ceived his  decree,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
appointed ;  not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  an  artificer,  for  so 
the  word  signifies,  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  Prov. 
8.  30;  it  signifies  also,  a  cwwwiw^' workman.  Cant.  7.  1. 
He  was  the  east,  or  the  sun  from  whence  sprang  all 
the  light  of  life  and  being  to  the  creature ;  so  the  word 
Dip  ver.  22,  which  is  translated,  before  his  works  of  old, 
h  rendered  by  some,  and  signifies  the  east  as  well  as 
before;  but  if  it  notes  only  his  existence  before,  it  is 
enough  to  prove  his  deity. 

The  scripture  doth  not  only  allow  him  an  existence 
before  the  world,  but  exalts  him  as  the  cause  of  the 
world ;  a  thing  may  precede  another  that  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  which  follows ;  a  precedency  in  age  doth 
not  entitle  one  brother  or  thing  the  <:ause  of  another  ; 
but  our  Saviour  is  not  only  ancienter  than  the  world,  but 
is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  his  hands, 
Heb.  1.  10,  11.  So  great  an  eulogy  cannot  be  given  to 
one  destitute  of  omnipotence.  Since  the  distance  be- 
tween being  and  not  being  is  so  vast  a  gulf  that  cannot 
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be  surmounted  and  stepped  over,  but  by  an  infinite 
power  ,  he  is  the  first  and  the  tost,  that  called  the  gene- 
rations from  the  beginning,  Isa.  41.4,  and  had  an  al- 
mighty voice  to  call  them  out  of  nothing.  Hence  The 
everlasting  Father,  Isa.  9.  6,  as  being  the  eiHcient  of 
creation  ;  as  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  rain,  or 
as  father  is  taken  for  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  as  Jubal, 
the  first  framer  and  inventor  of  music,  is  called,  the 
father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp,  Gen.  4.  i^l.  And 
that  person  is  said  to  make  the  sea,  and  form  the  drif 
land  by  his  hands,  Psal.  95.  5,  6,  against  whom  we  are 
exhorted  not  to  harden  our  hearts,  ver.  8,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  Cnrist  by  his  apostle,  Heb.  3.  8,  and  ver.  15, 
he  is  called,  a  great  Icing,  and  a  great  God  our  Maker. 
The  places  wherein  the  creation  is  attributed  to  Christ, 
the  antagonists  of  his  deity  would  evade  by  understand- 
ing them  of  the  new  or  evangelical,  not  of  the  first  old 
and  material  creation  ;  but  w  hat  appeai'ance  is  there  for 
such  a  sense  ?     Consider, 

Heb.  1.  10,  11.  It  is  spoken  of  that  earth  and 
heavens  which  were  in  the  beginning  of  time  ;  it  is  that 
earth  that  shall  perish,  that  heaven  that  shall  be  folded 
up,  that  creation  tliat  shall  grow  old  towards  a  decay ; 
that  is,  only  the  visible  and  material  creation ;  the 
spiritual  shall  endure  for  ever ;  it  grows  not  old  to  de- 
cay, but  grow^s  up  to  a  perfection ;  it  sprouts  up  to 
its  happiness,  not  to  its  detriment.  The  same  person 
creates  that  shall  destroy,  and  the  same  world  is  created 
by  him  that  shall  be  destroyed  by  him,  as  well  as  it 
subsisted  by  virtue  of  his  omnipotence. 

Can  that  also,  bij  xohom  also  he  made  the  worlds,  HeJ). 
1.  2,  speaking  of  Christ,  bear  the  same  plea?  It  was  the 
same  person  by  whom  God  spake  to  us  in  these  last  times, 
the  same  person  which  he  hath  constituted  heir  of  all 
things,  by  xvhom  also  he  mmle  the  xmrlds :  and  the  par- 
ticle also,  intimates  it  to  be  a  distinct  act  from  his  speak- 
ing or  prophetical  office,  whereby  he  restored  and  new 
created  the  world,  as  well  as  the  rightful  foundation  God 
had  to  make  him  heir  of  all  things.  It  refers  likewise, 
not  to  the  time  of  Christ's  speaking  upon  earth ;  but  to 
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something  past,  and  something  different  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel :  it  is  not,  doth  make,  which  had  been 
more  likely  if  the  apostle  had  meant  only  the  new  crea- 
tion ;  but  hath  made  *,  referring  to  time  long  since  past, 
something  done  before  his  appearance  upon  earth  as  a 
prophet.     By  whom  also  he  njade  the  worlds,  or  ageSy  ^ 
all  tilings  subjected  to,  or  measured  by  time  ;  which  must : 
be  meant  according  to  the  Jewish  phrase  of  this  material 
visible  world :  so  they  entitle  God  in  their  liturgy,  the 
Lord  oj  ages,  that  is,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and  all  ages 
and  revolutions  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the 
last  period  of  time.     If  any  thing  were  in  being  before 
this  frame  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  within  the  compass 
of  time,  it  received  being  and  duration  from  the  Son  of 
God.     The  apostle  would  give  an  argument  to  prove  tlie 
equity  of  making  him  heir  of  all  things  as  Media  tor,  be- 
cause he  was  the  framer  of  all  things  as  God-     He  may 
well  be  the  heir  or  Lord  of  angels  as  well  as  men,  who 
created  angels  as   well  as  men :    all  things  were  justly 
under  his  power  as  Mediator,  since  they  derived  their 
existence  from  him  as  Creator. 

And  what  evasion  can  there  be  for  that  ?  By  him  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
pozvers,  all  things  wei^e  created  by  him  and  for  him,  Coloss,^ 
1.16.  He  is  said  to  be  the  Creator  of  material  and  visi- 
ble things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  invisible  ;  of  things  in 
heaven,  which  needed  no  restoration,  as  well  as  things  on 
earth,  which  were  polluted  by  sin,  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
new  creation.  How  could  the  angels  belong  to  the  new 
creation,  who  had  never  put  off  the  honour  and  purity  of 
the  first  ?  Since  they  never  divested  themselves  of  their 
original  integiity,  they  could  not  be  re-invested  with 
that  which  they  never  lost.  Besides,  suppose  the  holy 
angels  be  one  way  or  other  reduced  as  parts  of  the  new 
creation,  as  being  .under  the  mediatory  government  of  our 
Saviour,  as  tlieir  head,  and  in  regard  of  their  confirma- 
tion by  him  Iq  that  happy  state.     In  what  manner  shall 
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the  devils  be  ranked  among  new  creatures  ?  They  are 
called  principaiUks  and  powers  as  well  as  the  angels,  and 
may  come  under  the  title  of  things  invisible:  that  they 
are  called  principalities  and  powers  is  plain,  for  ive  wrestle 
not  against fesh  and  blood,  but  against  pritidpalities  and 
powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world ;  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  Eph.  6.  12.  Good 
angels  are  not  there  meant,  for  what  war  have  believers 
■with  them,  or  they  with  believers  ?  They  are  their  guar- 
dians, since  Christ  hath  taken  away  the  enmity  between 
our  Lord  and  theirs,  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  engaged 
against  us  :  and  since  the  apostle,  speaking  of  all  things 
created  by  him,  expressed!  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived he  should  except  any  thing  ;  how  come  the  finally 
impenitent  and  unbelievers,  which  are  things  i?i  earth, 
and  visible,  to  be  listed  here  in  the  roll  of  new  creatures  ? 
None  of  these  can  be  called  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  subjected  to  the  government  of  Christ :  no  more  than 
the  earth  and  sea,  and  the  animals  in  it,  are  made  new 
creatures,  because  they  are  all  under  the  dominion  of 
Christ  and  his  providential  government.  Again,  the 
apostle  manifestly  makes  the  creation  he  here  speaks  of, 
to  be  the  material,  and  not  the  new  creation ;  for  that  he 
speaks  of  afterwards  as  a  distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
under  the  title  of  reconciliation,  Coloss.  L  20,21,  which 
was  the  restoration  of  the  world,  and  the  satisfying  for 
that  curse  that  lay  upon  it.  His  intent  is  here  to  shew, 
that  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor  a  creature  upon  earth, 
but  was  placed  in  their  several  degrees  of  excellency  by 
the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  after  that  act  of  crea- 
tion and  the  entrance  of  sin,  was  the  reconciler  of  the 
world  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 

There  is  another  place  as  clear ;  All  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made^ 
John  1.  3.  The  creation  is  here  ascribed  to  him;  affir- 
matively, all  things  were  made  by  him ;  negatively,  there 
was  nothing  made  without  him  :  and  the  words  are  em- 
phatical,  a'U  tv,  not  one  thing ;  excepting  nothing;  in- 
cluding invisible  things,  as  well  as  things  conspicuous  to 
sense  only,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  creation,  Gen.  \. 
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not  only  the  entire  mass,  but  the  distinct  parcels,  the 
smallest  worm  and  the  highest  angel,  owe  tlieir  being  to 
him.  And  if  not  one  thing,  then  the  matter  was  not 
created  to  his  hands  ;  and  his  work  consisted  not  only  in 
the  forming  tilings  from  that  matter  :  if  that  one  thing  of 
matter  were  excepted,  a  chief  thing  were  excepted  ;  if  not 
one  thing  were  excepted,  then  he  created  something  of 
notliing,  because  spirits,  as  angels  and  souls,  are  not 
made  of  any  pre-existing  or  fore-created  matter.  How 
could  the  evangelist  phrase  it  more  extensively  and  com- 
prehensively ?  This  is  a  character  of  omnipotence  ;  to 
create  the  world,  and  everv  thing  in  it,  of  nothing,  re- 
quires an  infinite  virtue  and  power.  If  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  they  were  not  created  by  him  as  man, 
because  himself,  as  man,  was  not  in  being  before  the 
creation  :  if  all  things  were  made  by  him,  then  himself 
was  not  made,  himself  was  not  created  ;  and  to  be  exis- 
tent without  being  made,  without  being  created,  is  to  be 
unboundedly  omnipotent.  x\nd  if  we  understand  it  of 
the  new  creation,  as  they  do  that  will  not  allow  him  an 
existence  in  his  Deity  before  his  humanity,  it  cannot  be 
true  of  that;  for  how  could  he  regenerate  Abraham, 
make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  icaited Jbr 
the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  form  John  Baptist,  and  fill 
him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  zwmb  (who  belonged 
to  the  new  creation,  and  was  to  pfrpare  the  way)  if  Christ 
had  not  a  being  before  him  ?  The  evangelist  alludes  to, 
and  explains  the  history  of  the  creation  in  the  beginning, 
and  acquaints  us  what  \\  as  meant  by  God  said,  so  often, 
viz.  the  eternal  zvord,  and  describes  him  in  his  creative 
power,  manifested  in  the  framing  the  world,  before  he 
describes  him  in  his  incarnation,  when  he  came  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  restoration  of  the  world,  the  word  was 
made  flesh,  John  1.14,  this  word  who  was  with  God,  who 
was  God,  was  made  all  things,  and  gave  being  to  the  most 
glorious  angels  and  the  meanest  creature  without  excep- 
tion ;  this  word,  in  time,  was  made  flesh. 

The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  scriptures 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him  as  an  instrument.  As  if 
when  it  is  said,   God  created  all  things  by  him,  and  by 
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fiim  made  the  worlds,  we  were  to  understand  tlic  fathe^ 
to  be  the  agent,  and  the  son  to  be  a  tool  in  his  father  s 
hand,  as  an  axe  in  the  hand  of  a  carpenter,  or  a  file  in 
the  hand  of  a  smith,  or  a  servant  acting  by  command,  as 
the  organ  of  his  master.  The  preposition  per,  or  cm, 
does  not  always  signify  an  instrumental  cause  :  when  it  is 
said,  that  the  aposde  gave  the  Thessalonians  a  command 
hi/  Jesus  Christ,  1  Thess.  4.  ^,  was  Christ  the  instru- 
ment, and  not  the  Lord  of  that  command  ?  The  imme- 
diate operation  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  apostles,  was 
that  whereby  they  gave  commands  to  their  disciples. 
When  we  are  said  to  be  called  by  God,  1  Cor.  1.9-  Is 
he  the  instrumental  or  principal  cause  of  our  effectual 
vocation  ?  And  can  the  will  of  God  be  the  instrument 
of  putting  Paul  into  the  apostleship,  or  the  sovereign 
cause  of  investing  him  with  that  dignity,  when  he  calls 
himself  an  apostle  by  the  will  of  God?  Eph.  1.3.  And 
when  all  things  are  said  to  be  through  God,  as  well  as 
o/  him,  must  he  be  counted  the  instrumental  cause  of  his 
own  creation,  counsels,  and  judgments?  Rom.  11.  S6. 
When  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  through  the  Spirit, 
Rom.  8.  1 3,  or  keep  the  treasure  of  the  word  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  9,  Tim.  1.  14.  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  no  more 
dignity  in  such  acts  than  an  instrument  ?  Nor  does  the 
gaining  of  a  thing  by  a  person  make  him  a  mere  instru- 
ment or  inferior ;  as  when  a  man  gains  his  right  in  a  way 
of  justice  against  his  adversary  by  the  magistrate,  is  the 
judge  inferior  to  the  suppliant?  If  the  word  were  an 
instrument,  in  creation,  it  must  be  a  created  or  uncreated 
instrument :  if  created,  it  could  not  be  true  that  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  since  himself,  the  principal,  could  not 
be  made  by  himself;  if  uncreated,  he  was  God,  and  so 
acted  by  a  divine  omnipotence  which  surmounts  an  in- 
strumental cause.  But  indeed,  an  instrument  is  impos- 
sible in  creation,  since  it  is  wrought  only  by  an  act  of  the 
divine  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ  to  an  act  of  voli- 
tion ?  The  efficacious  will  of  the  Creator  is  the  cause  of 
the  origin  of  the  body  of  the  world,  with  its  particular 
members  and  exact  harmony  ;  it  was  formed  by  a  word 
and  established  by  a  command,  Psa.  S3.  9  ',  the  beauty 
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of  the  creation  stood  up  at  the  precept  of  his  will.  Nor 
was  the  Son  a  partial  cause ;  as  when  many  are  said  to 
build  a  house,  one  works  one  part,  and  another  frames 
another  part :  God  created  all  things  by  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Son,  in  the  unity  of  essence,  goodness, 
power,  wisdom  ;  not  an  extrinsic,  but  a  connatural  in- 
strument. As  the  sun  illustrates  things  by  his  light,  and 
quickens  all  things  by  his  heat;  so  God  created  the 
worlds  by  Christ,  as  he  was  the  brightness  or  splendour 
of  his  glory  ^  \he  exact  image  of  his  person^  Heb.  1.  3,4; 
which  follows  the  declaration  of  his  making  the  worlds  by 
him,  to  shew,  that  he  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  but  one 
in  essential  conjunction  with  him ;  as  light  and  bright- 
ness with  the  sun.  But  suppose  he  did  make  the  world 
as  a  kind  of  instrument,  he  was  then  before  the  world, 
not  bounded  by  time ;  and  eternity  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived belonging  to  a  being  without  omnipotence :  he  is 
the  end  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  creatures,  Colos. 
1.  16;  not  only  the  principle  which  gave  them  being,  but 
the  sea  into  whose  glory  they  run  and  dissolve  themselves, 
which  consists  not  with  the  meanness  of  an  instrument. 

As  creation,  so  preservation  is  ascribed  to  him,  by  him 
all  things  consist,  Colos.  1.  17.  As  he  preceded  all 
things  in  his  eternity,  so  he  establishes  all  things  by  his 
omnipotence,  and  fixes  them  in  their  several  centres,  that 
they  sink  not  into  that  nothing  from  whence  he  fetched 
them.  By  him  they  flourish  in  their  several  beings,  and 
observe  the  laws  and  orders  he  first  appointed  :  that 
power  of  his  which  extracted  them  from  insensible  no- 
thing, upholds  them  in  their  several  beings  with  the  same 
facility  as  he  spake  being  into  them,  even  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  Heb.  1 .  3,  and  by  one  creative  continued  voice 
called  all  generations  from  the  beginning  to  the  period  of 
the  world,  and  causes  them  to  flourish  in  their  several 
seasons.  It  is  by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice,  Isa.  41.4,  and  all  things  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  government.  All  which  are  acts  of  an  infinite 
power. 

Resurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  him.      The   body 
crumbled  to  dust,  and  that  dust  blown  to  several  quarters 
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of  the  world,  cannot  be  jratliercd  in  its  distinct  parts,  and 
new  formed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  soul,  without  the 
strength  of  an  infinite  arm.  Tliis  lie  ^vill  do  and  more  ; 
change  the  vileness  of  an  earthly  body  into  the  glory  of 
a  heavenly  body,  which  is  an  argument  of  a  power  invin- 
cible, to  which  all  things  cannot  but  sloop  ;  for  it  is  by 
such  an  operation,  which  testifies  an  ability  to  subdue  all 
tli'nigs  to  fiimself ;  especially  when  he  works  it  with  the 
same  ease  as  he  did  the  creation,  by  the  pov\  er  of  his  voice. 
All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall 
come  forth,  John  5.  28  :  speaking  them  into  a  restored 
life  from  insensible  dust,  as  he  did  into  beinsi;  from  an 
empty  notiiing.  The  greatest  acts  of  poMer  are  owned 
to  belong  to  creation,  preservation,  resurrection  ;  omni- 
potence therefore  is  his  right ;  and  therefore  a  Deity  can- 
not be  denietl  to  him  that  inheiits  a  perfection  essential 
to  none  but  God,  and  in) possible  to  be  intrusted  in,  or 
managed  by,  the  hands  of  any  creatures. 

And  this  is  no  trivial  comfort  to  those  that  believe  in 
him  :  he  is,  in  regard  of  his  power,  the  horn  of  salvation  ; 
so  Zacharias  sings  of  him,  Luhe  1.  69.  Nor  could  there 
be  any  more  mighty  found  out  upon  whom  God  could 
have  laid  our  help,  Psal.  89-  19-  There  can  be  no  reason 
therefore  to  doubt  his  ability  to  save  to  the  utmost,  who 
hath  the  power  of  creation,  preservation,  and  resurrection 
in  his  hands.  His  promises  must  be  accomplished,  since 
nothing  can  resist  him ;  he  hath  power  to  fulhl  his  word 
and  to  bring  all  things  to  a  final  issue,  because  he  is  al- 
mighty; by  his  outstretclied  arm  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  Israel  from  Egypt,  (for  it  was  his  arm,  1  Cor.  10.) 
he  shewed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual 
Egypt.  The  charge  of  Mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish 
heil,  form  a  church,  conduct  and  perfect  it,  are  not  to  be 
effected  by  a  person  of  less  ability  than  infinite.  Let 
this  almightiness  of  his  be  the  bottom,  whereon  to  cast 
and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  hopes. 

2.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Works  of  omnipotence  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
by  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  this  Spirit,  as  a  bird  over 
her  eggs,  was  that  rude  and  unshapen  mass  hatched  into 
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a  comely  world.  *  The  stars,  or  perhaps  the  angels  are 
meant  by  the  garnishing  of  the  heavens  in  the  verse  before 
the  text,  -were  brought  forth  in  their  comeliness  and  dig- 
nity, as  the  ornament  of  the  upper  world,  by  this  Spirit ; 
hij  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens.  To  this  Spirit 
Job  ascribes  the  formation  both  of  the  body  and  soul 
under  the  tide  of  Jlmighti/,  Job  33.  4.  The  Spirit  of 
God  hath  made  me.  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life.  Resurrection,  another  work  of  onmipo- 
tence,  is  attributed  to  him,  Rom.  8.  11.  The  conception 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  miracles  he  wrought,  were  by 
the  poAver  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Pom  er  is  a  title  belong- 
ing to  him,  and  sometimes  both  are  put  together,  1  Thess. 
1 .  5,  and  other  places.  And  that  great  power  of  chang- 
ing the  heart,  and  sanctifying  a  polluted  nature,  a  woiii 
greater  than  creation,  is  frequently  acknowledged  in  the 
bcripturc  to  be  the  peculiar  act  of  the  Holy  (rh(;st.  Thti 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one  principle  in  creation,  resur- 
rection, and  all  the  works  of  omnipotence. 

3.  Inference  from  the  doctrine.  The  blessedness  of 
God  is  hence  evidenced.  If  God  be  almighty,  he  can 
Mant  nothing;  all  want  speaks  weakness.  If  he  dotli 
what  he  will,  he  cannot  be  miserable ;  all  misery  consists 
in  those  things  which  happen  contrary  to  our  w'\\\.  There 
is  nothing  can  hinder  his  happiness,  because  nothing  can 
resist  his  power.  Since  he  is  onmipotent,  nothing  can 
hurt  him,  nothing  can  strip  him  of  what  he  hath,  of  what 
he  ist.  If  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  he  cannot  want 
any  thing  that  he  wills :  he  is  as  happy,  as  gi'eat,  as  glori- 
ous, as  he  will ;  for  he  hath  a  perfect  liberty  of  will  to 
will,  and  a  perfect  power  to  attain  what  he  will.  It 
would  be  a  defect  in  blessedness,  to  will  what  he  were  not 
able  to  do  :  sorrow  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  power,  with  a 
presence  of  will.  J  If  he  could  will  any  thing  which  he 
could  not  effect,  he  would  be  miserable,  and  no  longer 
God :  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases,  and  therefore  can 
want  nothing  that  pleases  him.     He  cannot  be  happy, 

*  Gfii.  1.  2.  So  tbe  word  moved  properly  signifies. 
+  Saluucie,  Tit.  39.  t  Pont,  part  6.  med.  16.  p.  531. 
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the  original  of  whose  happiness  is  not  in  himself:  nothing 
can  be  infinitely  happy  that  is  limited  and  bounded. 

4.  Hence  is  aground  for  the  immutability  of  God.  As 
he  is  incapable  of  changing  his  resolves,  because  of  his 
infinite  wisdom ;  so  he  is  incapable  of  being  forced  to 
any  change,  because  of  his  infinite  po^er.  Being  al- 
mighty, he  can  be  no  more  clianged  from  power  to 
weakness ;  than  being  all-wise,  he  can  be  changed  from 
wisdom  to  folly  ;  or  being  omniscient,  from  knowledge  to 
ignorance,  lie  cannot  be  altered  in  his  purposes,  because 
of  his  wisdom,  nor  in  the  manner  and  method  of  his 
actions,  because  of  his  infinite  strength.  Men  indeed, 
when  their  designs  are  laid  deepest,  and  their  purposes 
stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or  change  the 
manner  of  the  execution  of  their  resolves,  by  reason  of 
some  outward  accidents  that  obstruct  them  in  their  course; 
for  having  not  wisdom  to  foresee  future  hinderances,  they 
have  not  power  to  prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove 
them,  when  they  unexpectedly  interpose  themselves  be 
tween  their  desire  and  performance :  but  no  created 
power  hath  strength  enough  to  be  a  bar  against  God.  By 
the  same  act  of  his  will  that  he  resolves  a  thing,  he  can 
puff  away  any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise  up  against 
him.  He  that  wants  no  means  to  effect  his  purposes, 
cannot  be  checked  by  any  thing  that  rises  up  to  stand  in 
his  way :  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the  deepest  places,  are  too 
weak  to  resist  his  will,  Psal.  135.  6.  The  purity  of 
the  angels  will  not,  and  the  malice  of  Satan  cannot,  frus- 
ti'ate  his  will;  the  one  voluntarily  obeys  the  beck  of  his 
hand,  and  the  other  are  vanquished  by  the  power  of  it. 
What  can  make  him  change  his  purposes,  who,  if  he 
pleased,  can  dash  the  earth  against  the  heavens,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  untying  the  world  from  its  centre, 
melt  the  stars  and  elements  together  into  one  mass,  and 
blow  the  whole  creation  of  men  and  devils  into  nothing. 
Because  he  is  almighty,  therefore  he  is  immutable. 

5.  Hence  is  inferred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his 
government  of  the  world.  His  power  as  well  as  his  wis- 
dom gives  him  a  right  to  govern :  nothing  can  equal  him, 

2  G  2 
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therefore  nothing  can  share  the  command  with  him ;  since 
all  things  are  his  works,  it  is  fittest  they  should  be  under 
his  order :  he  that  frames  a  work  is  fittest  to  guide  and 
govern  it.  God  hath  the  greatest  right  to  govern,  be- 
cause he  hath  knowledge  to  direct  his  power,  and  power 
to  execute  the  results  of  his  wisdom :  he  knows  w-hat  ]s 
convenient  to  order,  and  hath  strenLUh  to  effect  what  he 

•  •  • 

orders.  As  his  power  would  be  oppressive  without  good- 
ness and  \\  isdom  ;  so  his  goodness  and  wisdom  would  be 
fruitless  without  power.  An  artificer  thathath  lost  his  hands 
may  direct,  but  cannot  make  an  engine  :  a  pilot  that  hath 
lost  his  arms,  may  advise  the  way  of  steerage,  but  cannot 
hold  the  helm  ;  something  is  wanting  in  him  to  be  a  com- 
plete governor :  but  since  both  counsel  and  power  are 
jniinite  in  God,  hence  results  an  infinite  rii»;ht  to  govern, 
and  an  infi  lite  fitness,  because  his  will  cannot  be  resisted, 
his  poner  cannot  be  enfeebled  or  diminished;  he  can 
quicken  and  increase  the  strength  of  all  means  as  he 
pleases.  He  can  hold  all  things  in  the  world  togethei*, 
and  preserve  them  in  those  functions  wherein  he  settled 
them,  and  conduct  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he  de- 
si  ^:ned  them. 

Every  artificer,  the  more  excellent  he  is,  and  the  more 
excellency  of  power  appears  in  his  work,  is  the  more 
careful  to  maintain  and  cherish  it.  Those  that  deny  pro- 
vidence, do  not  only  rob  him  of  the  attributes  of  his  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  bu-t  strip  him  of  a  main  exercise  of  his 
power,  and  engender  in  men  a  suspicion  of  weariness 
and  feebleness  in  him ;  as  though  his  strength  had  been 
so  spent  in  making  them,  that  none  is  left  to  guide  them. 
If  he  did  not,  or  were  not  able  to  preserve  and  provide 
for  his  creatures,  his  power  in  making  them  would  be  in 
a  great  part,  an  invisible  power ;  if  he  did  not  presei've 
what  he  made,  and  govern  what  he  preserves,  it  would  be 
a  kind  of  strange  and  rude  power,  to  make,  and  suffer  it 
to  be  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  pleasure  of  others.  If  the 
power  of  God  should  relinquish  the  world,  the  life  of 
things  -would  be  extinguished,  the  fabric  would  be  con- 
founded and  fall  into  a  deplorable  chaos.     That  which  is 
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composed  of  so  many  various  pieces,  could  not  maintain 
its  union,  if  there  were  not  a  secret  virtue  br\iding  lliein 
together,  and  maintaining  those  varieties  of  links. 

Well  then,  since  God  is  not  only  so  good,  that  he  can- 
not will  any  thing  but  what  is  good ;  so  wise  that  he 
cannot  err  or  mistake  ;  but  is  also  so  aljle,  that  he  cannot 
be  defeated,  he  hath  every  way  a  full  ability  to  govern  the 
world  ;  where  those  three  arc  inhnite,  the  right  and  fitness 
resulting  from  thence  is  unquestionable :  and  indeed,  to 
deny  God  this  active  part  of  his  power,  is  to  render  him 
WTak,  foolish,  cruel,  or  all. 

6.  Here  is  a  ground  for  the  isjordiip  of  God.  Wis- 
dom and  power  are  the  grounds  of  the  respect  we  give  to 
men ;  they  being  both  infinite  in  God,  are  the  foundation 
of  a  solemn  honour  to  be  returned  to  him  by  his  creatures. 
If  a  man  make  a  curious  engine,  we  honour  him  for  his 
skill ;  if  another  vanquish  a  vigorous  enemy,  we  admire 
him  for  his  strength  :  And  shall  not  the  efficacy  of  God's 
power  in  creation,  government,'  and  redemption,  inflame 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  honour  of  his  name  and  perfections  ? 
We  admire  those  princes  that  have  vast  empires,  and 
numerous  armies,  that  have  a  power  to  conquer  their 
enemies,  and  preserve  their  own  people  in  peace :  how 
much  more  ground  have  we  to  pay  a  mighty  reverence  to 
God,  who  without  trouble  and  weariness  made  and  ma- 
nages this  vast  empire  of  the  world  by  a  word  and  beck  ? 
W^hat  sensible  thoughts  have  we  of  the  noise  of  thunder, 
the  power  of  the  sun,  the  storms  of  the  sea  ?  These  things 
that  have  no  understanding  have  struck  men  with  such  a 
reverence,  that  many  have  adored  them  as  gods.  What 
reverence  and  adoration  doth  this  mighty  power,  joined 
with  an  infinite  wisdom  in  God,  demand  at  our  hands  ? 

All  religion  and  worship  stands  especially  upon  two 
pillars,  goodness  and  power  in  God;  if  either  of  these 
were  defective,  all  relii^ion  would  die  awav.  W^e  can 
expect  no  entertainment  with  him  without  goodness,  nor 
any  benefit  from  him  widiout  power.  This  God  pre- 
faceth  to  the  command  to  worship  him,  the  benefit  his 
goodness  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  tne  powerful 
manner  of  conveying  it  to  them,  2  Kings  17.  36.     The 
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Lord  brought  you  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great 
poxver  ami  out-stretched  arm ;  him  shall  you  fear,  and  hiin 
shall  you  worship,  and  to  him  shall  you  do  sacrijice.  Be- 
cause this  attribute  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  concluded  with  a  doxology  of  it,  Jbr 
thine  is  the  hingdojn,  the  power,  and  the  glory.  As  he  is 
rich,  possessing  all  blessings ;  so  he  is  powerful,  to  confer 
all  blessings  on  us,  and  make  them  efficacious  to  us. 
*  The  Jeus  rei)cat  many  times  in  their  prayers,  some  say 
an  hundred  times,  o"?ij?n  iVd  the  king  of  theworld ;  it  is 
both  an  awe  and  an  encoui'agement.  We  could  not  with- 
out consideration  of  it  pray  in  faith  of  success ;  nay  we  could 
not  pray  at  all,  if  his  po^A  er  were  defective  to  help  us,  and 
his  mercy  too  M-eak  to  relieve  us.  \Vho  would  solicit  a 
lifeless,  or  lie  a  prostrate  suppliant  to  a  feeble  arm  !  Upon 
this  ability  of  God,  our  Saviour  built  his  petitions ;  Heb. 
5.  7,  He  offered  up  strong  cries  unto  him  that  was  able  to 
saTe  him  from  death.  Abraham's  faith  rested  upon  the 
same  foundation,  Rom.  4.  2  1  ;  and  the  captive  church 
supplicates  God  to  act  according  to  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  Psal.  79.  11.  In  all  our  addresses  this  is  to  be 
eyed  and  considered,  God  is  able  to  help,  and  to  relieve, 
let  my  misery  be  never  so  great,  and  my  strength  never 
so  weak.  If  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean,  was 
the  consideration  the  leper  had  when  he  came  to  worship 
Christ ;  he  was  clear  in  his  power,  and  therefore  wor- 
ship})ed  him,  though  he  was  not  equally  clear  in  his  will, 
3Iat.  8.2.  All  worship  is  wrong  that  is  not  directed  to, 
and  conducted  by  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute,  whose 
assistance  we  need.  When  we  beg  the  pardon  of  our 
sins,  we  should  eye  mercy  and  power ;  and  when  we  beg 
his  righting  us  in  any  case  where  we  are  unjustly  oppressed, 
we.  do  not  eye  righteousness  without  power;  when  we 
plead  the  performance  of  his  promise,  we  do  not  regard 
his  faithfulness  only  without  the  prop  of  his  power.  As 
power  ushers  in  all  the  attributes  of  God  in  their  exercise 
and  manifestation  in  the  world,  so  should  it  be  the  object 
our  eyes  should  be  fixed  upon  in  all  our  acts  of  w  orship ; 

*  Capel.  in  1  Tim.  1. 17. 
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as  without  his  power  his  other  attributes  would  be  useless, 
so  without  apprehensions  of  liis  power  our  prayers  will  be 
faithless  and  comfortless.  The  title  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
directs  us  to  a  prospect  both  of  his  goodness  and  power; 
his  goodness  in  the  word  Fa/Jier,  his  greatness,  excellency, 
and  power  in  the  word  heaven.  The  heedless  considera- 
tion of  the  infinity  of  this  perfection  roots  up  piety  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  makes  us  so  careless  in  worship.  Did 
we  think  more  of  that  power  that  raised  the  world  out  of 
nothing ;  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an  act  of  his  will ; 
that  performed  so  greatan  exploit  as  that  of  our  redemption, 
when  masterless  sin  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  ^ve 
should  give  God  the  honour  and  adoration  which  so  great 
an  excellency  challengeth  and  deserves  at  our  hands, 
though  we  ourselves  had  not  been  the  work  of  his  hands, 
or  the  monuments  of  his  strength ;  how  could  any  crea- 
ture engross  to  itself  that  reverence  from  us  which  is  due 
to  the  powerful  Creator,  of  whom  it  comes  infinitely  short 
in  strength  as  well  as  wisdom  ? 

7.  From  this  we  have  a  ground  for  the  belief  of  the 
r^esurrection.  God  aims  at  the  glory  of  his  power,  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  any  other  attribute.  Moses  else 
would  not  have  selected  this  as  the  main  argument  in  his 
pleading  with  God,  for  the  sheathing  the  sword  which  he 
began  to  draw  out  against  them  in  the  wilderness.  The  72a- 
tions  will  say,  because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  these 
people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  to  them.  Sec.  Numb. 
14.  16.  As  the  finding  out  the  particles  of  the  dust  of 
our  bodies  discovers  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  so  to 
raise  them,  will  manifest  the  glory  of  his  power  as  much 
as  creation  :  bodies  that  have  mouldered  away  into  mul- 
titudes of  atoms,  been  resolved  into  the  elements,  passed 
through  varieties  of  changes  ;  been  sometimes  the  matter 
to  lodge  the  form  of  a  plant,  or  been  turned  into  the  sub- 
stance of  a  fish  or  fowl,  or  vapoured  up  into  a  cloud,  and 
been  part  of  that  matter  which  hath  compacted  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  disposed  of  in  places  far  distant,  scattered  by  the 
winds,  swallowed  and  concocted  by  beasts  ;  for  these  to 
be  called  out  from  their  different  places  of  abode  to  meet 
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in  one  body,  and  be  restored  to  their  former  consistency 
in  the  hc'uikl'uig  of  an  eye,  is  a  consideration  that  may 
justly  amaze  us,  and  our  shallow  understandina;s  are  too 
feeble  to  comprehend  it. 

But  is  it  not  credible,  since  all  the  disputes  against  it 
may  be  silenced  by  reflections  on  infinite  power,  which 
nothing  can  oppose,  for  Avhich  nothing  can  be  esteemed 
too  difficult  to  effect,  which  dodi  not  imply  a  contradic- 
tion in  itself.  It  was  no  less  amazing  to  the  blessed 
\'^irgin  to  hear  a  message  that  she  should  conceive  a  son 
in  the  way  then  announced  ;  but  she  is  quickly  answered 
by  tlie  angel,  with  a  Nothing  is  impossible  to  God,  Luke 
1.  34,  37.  The  distinct  parts  of  our  bodies  cannot  be 
hid  from  his  all-seeing  eye,  wherever  they  are  lodged, 
and  in  all  die  changes  they  pass  through,  as  w  as  discour- 
sed when  the  omniscience  of  God  was  handled ;  shall 
then  the  collection  of  them  together  be  too  hard  for  his 
invincible  power  and  strength,  and  the  uniting  all  those 
parts  into  a  body,  with  new  dispositions,  to  receive  their 
several  souls,  be  too  great  a  work  for  that  power  which 
never  yet  \\ as  acquainted  ^ith  any  bar  ?  Was  not  tlie 
miracle  of  our  Saviour's  multiplying  the  loaves,  suppose 
it  had  not  been  by  a  new  creadon,  but  a  collection  of 
grain  from  several  parts,  very  near  as  stupendous  as  this  ? 
Had  any  one  of  us  been  the  only  creatures  made  just 
before  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  beheld  that  inform 
chaos  covered  with  a  thick  darkness,  mentioned  Gen.  1 .  2, 
would  not  the  report,  that  from  this  dark  deep,  next  to 
nothing,  should  be  raised  such  a  multitude  of  comely 
creatures,  with  such  innumerable  variedes  of  members, 
Aoices,  colours,  motions,  and  such  numbers  of  shining 
stars  ;  a  bright  sun,  one  uniform  body  of  light  from  this 
darkness,  that  should,  like  a  giant,  rejoice  to  run  a  race 
for  many  thousands  of  years  together,  widiout  stop  or 
Aveariness  ;  w  ould  not  all  these  have  seemed  as  incredible 
as  the  collection  of  scatleied  dust.?  What  was  it  that 
erected  the  innumerable  host  of  heaven,  tlie  glorious 
angels,  and  glittering  stars,  for  aught  we  know-,  more  nu- 
merous than  the  bodies  of  men,  but  an  act  of  divine  will ; 
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and  shall  the  power  that  wrought  this,  sink  under  the 
charge  of  gathering  some  dispersed  atoms,  and  compact- 
ing them  into  a  human  body  ? 

*  Can  you  tell  how  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  knead- 
ed by  God  into  the  body  of  man,  and  changed  into  flesh, 
skin,  bones,  sinews,  veins,  arteries,  and  blood,  and  fitted 
for  so  many  several  activides,  when  a  human  soul  was 
breathed  into  it  ?  Can  you  imagine  how  a  rib  taken 
from  Adam's  side  a  lifeless  bone,  was  formed  into  head, 
hands,  feet,  eyes  ?  Why  may  not  the  matter  of  men 
which  have  been,  be  restored,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
not,  be  first  erected  ?  Is  it  harder  to  repair  those  things 
which  ^^  ere,  than  to  create  those  things  which  were  not  ? 
Is  there  not  the  same  artificer?  Hath  any  disease  or 
sickliness  abated  his  power?  Is  the  Ancient  of  days  grown 
feeble;  or  shall  the  elements  and  other  creatures,  that 
always  yet  obeyed  his  command,  ruffle  against  his  raising 
voice,  and  refuse  to  disgorge  those  remains  of  human 
bodies  they  have  swallowed  up  ?  Did  the  whole  world, 
and  all  the  parts  of  it,  rise  at  his  word,  and  shall  not  some 
parts  of  the  world,  the  dust  of  the  dead,  stand  up  out  of 
the  graves  at  a  word  of  the  same  mighty  efficacy  ?  Do 
we  not  annually  see  those  marks  of  pouer  which  may 
stun  our  increduhty  of  this  concern  ?  Do  you  see  in  a 
small  acorn  or  little  seed,  any  such  sights,  as  a  tree  with 
body,  bark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit?  Do 
you  know  the  invisible  corners  where  they  lurk  in  that 
litde  body  ?  And  yet  these  you  afterwards  view  rising 
up  when  sown  in  the  ground,  that  you  could  not  possibly 
have  any  prospect  of  when  you  rolled  it  in  your  hand. 
And  why  may  not  all  the  pardculars  of  our  bodies,  how- 
ever disposed  as  to  their  distinct  natures  invisibly  to  us, 
remain  distinct,  as  well  as  if  you  mingle  a  thousand  seeds 
together,  they  will  come  up  in  their  distinct  kinds,  and 
preserve  their  distinct  virtues  ? 

Ao;ain,  is  not  the  makins  lieaven  and  earth,  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  eternity  and  infirmity,  to 
iliake  a  virgin  conceive  a  son,  bear  the  Creator,  and  bring 

*  Lingend,  torn.  3.  p.  779,  780. 
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forth  the  Redeemer,  to  form  the  blood  of  God  of  the 
flesh  of  a  virgin,  a  greater  work  than  the  calling  together 
and  uniting  the  scattered  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  are 
all  of  one  nature  and  matter  ?  And  since  the  power  of 
God  is  manifested  in  pardoning  innumerable  sins,  is  not 
the  scattering  our  tramgresslons,  as  Jar  as  the  east  is 
J)wn  the  nest,  as  the  expression  is,  Fsa.  103.  J 2,  and 
casting  such  numbers  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is 
God's  power  over  himself,  a  greater  argument  of  might, 
than  the  recalling  and  repairing  the  atoms  of  our  bodies 
from  their  various  receptacles?  It  is  not  hard  for  them 
to  believe  this  of  the  resurrection,  that  have  been  sensible 
of  the  weight  and  force  of  their  sins,  and  the  power  of 
God  in  pardoning  and  vanquishing  that  mighty  resistance 
which  was  made  in  their  hearts  against  the  po^ver  of  his 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace.  The  consideration*  of 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  is  a  good  ground  of  the  belief 
of  the  resurrection. 

8.  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  incompre- 
hensible, how  strange  is  it  that  it  should  be  co7itemned 
and  abused  by  the  creatures  as  it  is  ?  The  power  of  God 
is  beaten  down  by  some,  outraged  by  others,  blasphemed 
by  many  under  their  sufferings.  Stripping  God  of  the 
honour  of  his  creation,  and  the  glory  of  his  preservation 
of  the  world,  falls  under  this  charge  :  thus  do  they  that 
deny  his  framing  the  world  alone,  or  thought  the  first 
matter  was  not  of  God's  creation :  and  such  as  fancied 
an  evil  principle,  the  author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the 
author  of  all  good,  and  so  exempt  from  the  power  of 
God,  that  it  could  not  be  vanquished  by  him.  These 
things  have  formerly  found  defenders  in  the  world  ;  but 
they  are  in  themselves  ridiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no 
footing  in  common  reason,  and  are  not  worthy  of  debate 
in  a  christian  auditory. 

In  general,  all  idolatry  in  the  world  arose  from  the  want 
of  a  due  notion  of  this  infinite  power.  The  heathen 
thought  one  God  was  not  sufficient  for  the  managing  all 
things  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  feigned  several 
gods  that  had  several  charges  :  as  Ceres  presided  over 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  Esculapius  over  the  cure  of  dis- 
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tempers  ;  Mercury  for  merchandize  and  trade ;  Mars  for 
war  and  battles  ;  Apollo  and  Minerva  for  learning  and 
ingenious  arts ;  and  Fortune  for  casual  things.  From 
whence  rose  the  other  sort  of  idolatry,  adoring  our  gold, 
our  dependencies  on  and  trusting  in  creatures  for  help, 
but  from  ignorance  of  God's  power,  or  mean  and  slender 
apprehensions  of  it  ? 

First,  There  is  a  contempt  of  it.  Secondly,  An  abuse 
of  it.  1.  It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  especially  in  o^- 
stinacy  in  sin.  All  sin  whatsoever  is  built  upon  some 
false  notion  or  monstrous  conception  of  one  or  the  other 
of  God's  perfections,  and  in  particular  of  this.  It  in- 
cludes a  secret  and  lurking  imagination,  that  we  are  able 
to  grapple  with  omnipotence,  and  enter  the  lists  with  the 
Almighty  ;  what  else  can  be  judged  of  jthe  apostle's  ex- 
pression, Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousij,  are  we 
stronger  than  he?  1  Cor.  10.  22.  Do  we  think  we 
have  an  arm  too  powerful  for  that  justice  we  provoke, 
and  can  repel  that  vengeance  we  exasperate  ?  Do  we 
think  we  are  an  even  match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  de- 
spoil him  of  his  divinity  ?  To  despise  his  will,  violate  his 
order ;  practise  what  he  forbids  with  a  severe  threatenincr, 
and  pledges  his  power  to  make  good,  is  to  pretend  to 
have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to  thunder  with  a  voice 
equal  or  superior  to  him,  as  the  expression  is.  Job  40.  9. 
All  security  in  sin  is  of  this  strain  ;  when  men  are  not 
concerned  at  divine  threaten] ngs,  nor  staggered  in  their 
sinful  race,  they  intimate,  that  the  declarations  of  divine 
power  are  but  vain-glorious  boastings  ;  that  God  is  not 
so  strong  and  able  as  he  reports  himself  to  be  ;  and 
therefore  they  will  dare  him  to  try,  whether  the  strength 
of  his  arm  be  as  forcible  as  the  words  of  his  mouth  are 
terrible  in  his  threats ;  this  is  to  believe  themselves  crea- 
tors, not  creatures.  We  magnify  God's  power  in  our 
wants,  and  debase  it  in  our  rebellions  ;  as  though  omni- 
potence were  only  able  to  supply  our  necessities,  and 
unable  to  revenge  the  injuries  we  offer  him. 

2.  This  power  is  contemned  in  distrust  of  God.  All 
distrust  is  founded  in  a  doubting  of  his  truth,  as  if  he 
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•would  not  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  or  of  his  omniscience, 
as  if  he  had  not  a  memory  to  retain  his  Avord ;  or  of 
his  power,  as  if  he  could  not  be  as  great  as  his  word. 
We  measure  the  infinite  power  of  God  by  the  short 
line  of  our  understandings,  as  if  infinite  strength  Avere 
bounded  within  the  narrow  compass  of  our  finite  reason ; 
as  if  he  could  do  no  more  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the  remembrance 
of  God's  out-stretched  arm,  when  they  uttered  that 
atheistical  speech.  Can  God  furmsh  a  tabic  in  the  xdlder- 
Tiess,  Psai  78.  9.  As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust  of 
Egypt  into  lice,  for  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors, 
could  not  turn  the  dust  of  the  wilderness  into  corn,  for 
the  support  of  their  bodies  ?  As  if  he  that  had  mira- 
culously rebuked  the  Red  sea  for  their  safety,  could  not 
provide  bread  for  their  nourishment?  Though  they  had 
seen  the  Egyptians  with  lost  lives  in  the  morning,  in  the 
same  place  where  their  lives  had  been  miraculously  pre- 
served in  the  evening ;  yet  they  disgrace  that  experienced 
power,  by  opposing  to  it  the  stature  of  the  Anakims, 
the  strength  of  their  cities,  and  the  height  of  their  walls, 
Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  iis  into  this  land 
to  fall  by  the  sword?  Numb.  13.  32,  and  14.  3. 
As  though  the  giants  of  Canaan  were  too  strong  for 
him,  for  whom  they  had  seen  the  armies  of  Eg}pt  too 
weak.  How  did  they  contract  the  almighty  power  of 
God  into  the  littleness  of  a  man,  as  if  he  must  needs  sink 
under  the  sword  of  a  Canaanite  ? 

This  distrust  must  arise  either  from  a  flat  atheism,  a 
denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  his  government  of  tlie 
world;  or  unworthy  conceits  of  a  weakness  in  him, 
that  he  had  made  creatures  too  hard  for  himself;  that  he 
\\ere  not  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  those  mighty 
Anakims,  and  give  them  the  possession  of  Canaan  against 
so  great  a  force.  Distrust  of  him  implies  either  that  he 
%\as  always  destitute  of  power,  or  that  his  power  is  ex- 
liausted  by  his  former  works,  or  that  it  is  limited  and 
near  a  period ;  it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the  Creator  that 
iiiouldcd  heaven  and  earth,     Why  should  we  by  distrust 
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put  a  slight  upon  that  power  which  he  hath  so  often  ex- 
])resse{l,  and  which  in  the  minutest  works  of  his  hands 
surmount  tlic  force  of  the  sharpest  underL'tanding? 

3.  It  is  contemned  in  too  j/reat  a  J'car  of  vian,  which 
ariseth  from  a  di^stnjst  of  divine  power.  Fear  of  man, 
is  a  crediting  the  mif]i;ht  of  man  with  a  disrepute  of  the 
arm  of  God;  it  takes  away  the  glory  of  his  might,  and 
renders  the  creature  strongei'  than  God,  and  Gorl  more 
feeble  tJian  a  mortal ;  as  if  the  arm  of  man  were  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  the  arm  of  God  a  brittle  reed.  How  often 
do  men  tremble  at  the  threatenings  and  hectorings  of 
ruffians,  yet  will  stand  as  stakes  against  the  precepts 
and  threatenings  of  (lod,  as  though  he  had  less  power  to 
preserve  us,  than  enemies  had  to  destroy?  With  what 
disdain  does  God  speak  to  men  infected  with  this  humour  ? 
fVho  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die, 
and  of  the  son  of  man  that  shall  be  made  as  grass ;  and 
forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth 
the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and 
hast  feared  continuallii  every  day,  because  of  the  fury  of 
the  oppressor  ?  Isa.  51.   1L\   13. 

To  fear  man  that  is  as  grass,  that  cannot  think  a 
thought  without  a  divine  concourse,  that  cannot  breathe, 
but  by  a  divine  power,  nor  touch  a  hair  without  license 
first  granted  from  lieaven ;  this  is  a  forgetfulness,  and 
consequently  a  slight,  of  that  infinite  power,  v.hich  hath 
been  manifested  in  founding  the  earth  and  garnishing  the 
heavens.  All  fear  of  man,  in  the  way  of  our  duty, 
does  in  some  sort  thrust  out  the  remembrance,  and 
discredit  the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.  Would  not 
a  mighty  prince  think  it  a  disparagement  to  him,  if  his 
servant  should  decline  his  connnand  for  fear  of  one  of 
his  subjects  ?  And  hath  not  the  great  God  just  cause 
to  think  himself  disgraced  by  us,  when  we  deny  him 
obedience  for  fear  of  a  creature ;  as  though  he  had  but 
an  infant  ability  too  feeble  to  bear  us  out  in  duty,  and 
incapable  to  balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  flesh  ? 

4.  It  is  contemned  by  trusting  in  ourselves,  in  means, 
in  man,  more  than  in  God.  When  in  any  distress  we 
try   every  creature-refuge,    before  we  have  recourse  to 
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God;  and  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  him,  we  doit 
with  such  slight  and  careless  frames,  and  with  so  much 
despondency,  as  if  we  despaired  either  of  his  ability  or 
will  to  help  us;  and  implore  him  with  cooler  affections, 
tlian  we  solicit   creatures ;    or,   when   in  a  disease  we 
depend  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  the  ability  of 
the  physician,    and  retlect   not   upon   that  power  that 
endued  the  medicine  with  that  virtue,  and  supports  the 
quality  in  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operation  of  it.     When 
we  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  means,  as  if  they  had 
power  originally  in  themselves,  and  not  derivatively  ;  and 
do  not  eye  the  power  of  God  animating  and  assisting 
them.     VV'e  cannot  expect  relief  from  any  thing  with  a 
neglect  of  God,  but  ^^e  render  it  in  our  thoughts  more 
powerful  than  God;  we  acknowledge  a  greater  fulness  in 
a  shallow  stream,  than  in  an  eternal  spring;  we  do  in 
eflcct  depose  the  true  God,  and  create  to  ourselves  a 
new  one ;  we  assert  by  such  a  kind  of  acting,  that  the 
creature,    if  not  superior,    is  yet  equal  with   God  and 
independent  on  him.    When  we  trust  in  our  own  strength, 
without   be«:dnQ;   his  assistance ;    or  boast  of  our  own 
strength,  without  acknowledging  his  concurrence,  as  the 
Assyrian  ;  Bi/  the  strength  of  mij  haml  have  I  done  this, 
I  have  put  dozvn  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man,  Isa. 
10.   13.     It  is  as  if  the  a.ve  shoald  boast  itself  against 
him  that  hews  thereicilh,  and  think  itself  more  mighty 
than  the  arm  that  wields  it,  ver.   lo,  when  we  trust  in 
others  more  than  in  God.     Tlius  God  upbraids  those  by 
the  prophet  that  sought  help  from  Egypt,  telling  them, 
The  Egyptians  rvere  men  and  not  gods,  Isa.  31.  3;  in- 
timating that  by  their  depeudance  on  them,  they  rendered 
them  gods  and  not  men,  and  advanced  them  from  the 
state  of  creatures  to  that  of  almighty  deities.     It  is  to 
set  a  pile   of  dust,    a  heap  of  ashes,  above   him  that 
created  and  presei-ves  the  world.     To  trust  in  a  creature, 
is  to  make  it  as  infinite  as  God ;   to  do  that  which  is 
impossible  in  itself  to  be  done.    God  himself  cannot  make 
a  creature  infinite,  for  that  ^^"ere  to  make  him  God, 
,     It  is  also  contemned  when  we  ascribe  what  we  re- 
ceive to  the  power  of  instruments,  and  not  to  the  power 
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of  God.  IVIen,  in  whatsoever  they  do  for  us,  are  but 
the  tools  vviierel)y  the  Creator  works.  Is  it  not  a  dis- 
gvdcc  to  tlie  limner  to  admire  his  peneil,  and  not  him- 
self; to  the  artificer,  to  admire  his  file  and  engines,  and 
not  his  power  ?  Is  it  not  I,  saith  Paul,  thai  labour,  bat 
the  grace,  the  efficacious  grace  of  (jod  iHikh  is  in  nut. 
Whatsoever  good  we  do  is  from  him,  not  from  ourselves ; 
to  ascribe  it  to  ourselves,  or  to  instruments,  is  to  overlook 
and  contemn  his  power. 

5.  UnbdieJ  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning 
di\inc  power.  This  perfection  hath  been  discovered  in 
the  conception  of  Christ,  die  union  of  the  t^o  natures, 
his  resurrection  from  the  grave,  the  restoration  of  the 
world,  and  the  conversion  of  men,  more  than  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world.  Then  what  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  all 
that  power,  that  so  severely  punished  the  Jews  for  the  reject- 
ing the  gospel;  turned  so  many  nations  from  their  beloved 
superstitions;  humbled  the  power  of  princes  and  the  wis- 
dom of  philosophers ;  chased  devils  from  their  temples, 
by  the  weakness  of  fishermen  ;  planted  the  standard  of  the 
gospel  against  the  common  notions  and  inveterate  cus- 
toms of  the  world  ?  What  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  this 
power,  which  hath  preserved  Christianity  from  being  ex- 
tirpated by  the  force  of  men  and  devils,  and  kept  it  flou- 
rishing  in  the  midst  of  s^^•ord,  fire,  and  executioners ;  that 
hath  made  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  overpower  the  elo- 
quence of  orators,  and  multiplied  it  from  the  ashes  of 
martyrs,  when  it  was  destitute  of  all  human  assistances? 
Not  heartily  to  believe  and  embrace  that  doctiine  which 
hath  been  attended  with  such  marks  of  power,  is  a  high 
reflection  upon  this  divine  perfection,  so  highly  manifest- 
ed in  the  first  publication,  propagation,  and  preservation 
of  it. 

II.  The  power  of  God  is  abused,  as  well  as  contemn- 
ed, 

1 .  When  we  make  use  of  it  to  justify  contradictions. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  an  abuse  of  this 
power.  When  the  maintainers  of  it  cannot  answer  the 
absurdities  alledged  against  it,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
power  of  God.     It  implies  a  conti'adiction.  that  the  same 
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body  should  be  on  earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time  ;  that  it  should  be  at  the  riiiht  hand  of  God 
and  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  a  man;  that  it  should 
be  a  body  of  flesh,  and  yet  bread  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
taste ;  that  it  should  be  visible  and  invisible,  a  glorious 
body,  and  yet  eaten  by  a  creature ;  that  it  should  be  mul- 
tiplied in  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  an  entire  body  in 
every  one,  where  there  is  no  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh 
to  be  tasted ;  that  it  sliould  be  above  us  in  the  highest 
heavens,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  within  us.  Such 
contradictions  as  these  are  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God. 
Again,  Ave  abuse  this  power  m hen  we  believe  every  idle 
story  that  is  reported,  because  God  is  able  to  make  it  so 
if  he  pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe  Esop's  fables  to 
be  true,  that  birds  spoke  and  beasts  reasoned,  because  the 
power  of  God  can  enable  such  cieatures  to  such  acts. 
Cifod's  power  is  not  the  rule  of  our  belief  of  a  thing  with- 
out the  exercise  of  it  in  matter  of  fact,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  it  upon  sufllicient  evidence. 

2.  The  power  of  God  is  abused  by  presuming  on  it, 
without  using  the  mecuis  he  hath  appointed.  When  men 
sit  with  folded  arms,  and  make  confidence  in  his  power 
a  glorious  title  to  their  idleness  and  disobedience ;  they 
would  have  his  strength  do  all,  and  his  precept  should 
move  them  to  do  nothing ;  this  is  a  trust  of  his  power 
against  his  command,  a  pretended  glorifying  of  his  power 
with  a  slight  of  his  sovereignty.  Though  God  be  al- 
mighty, yet  for  the  most  part  he  exerciseth  his  might  in 
giving  life  and  success  to  second  causes  and  lawful  en- 
deavours. When  we  stay  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  with- 
out any  call  ordering  us  to  continue,  and  against  a  door 
of  providence  opened  for  our  rescue,  and  sanctuary  our- 
selves in  the  power  of  God  without  any  promise,  without 
any  providence  conducting  us ;  this  is  not  to  glorify  the 
the  divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  in  neglecting  the  means 
which  his  power  aflfords  us  for  our  escape.  *  To  con- 
demn it  to  our  humours ;  to  work  miracles  for  us  accord- 
injy  to  our  wills,  and  arainst  his  own.     God  could  have 

•  Harwood,  p.  13. 
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sent  a  worm  to  be  Herod's  executioner,  when  he  sought 
the  hfe  ot  our  Saviour,  or  employed  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  have  tied  his  hands  or  stopped  his  breath,  and 
not  put  Joseph  upon  a  flight  to  Egypt  with  our  Saviour; 
yet  liad  it  not  been  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God  for 
Joseph  to  have  neglected  the  precept,  and  slighted  the 
means  God  gave  him  for  the  preserving  his  own  life  and 
that  of  the  child's  ?  Christ  himself,  when  the  Jews  con- 
sulted to  destroy  him,  presumed  not  upon  the  power  of 
God  to  secure  hini,  but  used  ordinary  means  for  his  pre- 
servation, by  walking  no  more  openly,  but  retiring  himself 
into  a  city  near  the  wilderness  till  the  hour  was  come,  and 
the  call  of  his  Father  manifest,  John  11.  63,  54,  A  rash 
i:unning  upon  danger,  though  for  the  truth  itself,  is  pre- 
suming upon,  and  consequently  an  abuse  of,  this  power ;  a 
proud  challenging  of  it  to  serve  our  turns  against  the  au- 
thority of  his  will,  and  the  force  of  his  precept ;  a  not 
resting  in  his  ordinate  power,  but  demanding  his  absolute 
power  to  pleasure  our  follies  and  presumptions  ;  conclu- 
ding and  expecting  more  from  it  than  what  is  authorised 
by  his  will. 

9.  Instruction.  If  infinite  power  be  a  pecdiar  pro- 
perty of  God,  how  miserable  w  ill  all  wicked  rebels  be 
under  this  power  of  God  ?  Men  may  break  his  laws, 
but  they  cannot  impair  his  arm ;  they  may  slight  his  word, 
but  they  cannot  resist  his  power.  If  he  swear  that  he 
will  sweep  a  place  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  As  he 
hath  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  ;  and  as  he  hath  pur- 
posed, so  shall  it  stand,  Isa.  14.  23,  24.  Rebels  against 
an  earthly  prince  may  exceed  him  in  strength,  and  be 
more  powerful  than  their  sovereign ;  but  none  can  equal 
God,  much  less  exceed  him.  As  none  can  exercise  an 
act  of  hostility  against  him  without  his  permissive  will,  so 
none  can  struggle  from  under  his  hand  without  his  posi- 
tive will.  He  hath  an  arm  not  to  be  moved,  a  hand  not 
to  be  turned  aside.  God  is  represented  on  his  throne 
like  a  jasper  stone,  Revel.  4.  3,  as  one  of  invincible  power 
when  he  comes  to  judge ;  the  jasper  is  a  stone  which 
withstands  the  crreatejst  force.* 

o 

*  Grot,  in  loc, 
VOL.  II,  2  H 
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Though  men  resist  the  order  of  his  laws,  they  cannot 
resist  the  sentence  of  their  punishment,  nor  the  execution 
of  it.  None  can  any  more  exempt  themselves  from  the 
arm  of  his  strength  than  they  can  from  the  authority  of 
his  dominion.  As  they  must  bow  to  his  sovereignty,  so 
they  must  sink  under  his  force.  A  prisoner  in  this  world 
may  make  his  escape,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  world  to  come 
cannot ;  There  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  thy  handy 
Job  10.  7.  There  is  none  to  deliver  when  he  tears  in 
pieces,  Psal.  50.  22.  His  strength  is  uncontroulable ; 
hence  his  throne  is  represented  as  ^  fiery  fiame,  Dan.  7. 
i).  As  a  spark  of  fire  hath  power  to  kindle  one  thing 
after  another,  and  to  increase  till  it  consumes  a  forest,  a 
city,  swallow  up  all  combustible  matter,  till  it  consumes 
a  world,  and  many  worlds,  if  they  were  in  being.  What 
pouer  hath  a  tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems  mighty 
wlien  it  out-braves  the  winds  ?  What  man  to  this  day 
hath  been  able  to  free  himself  from  that  chain  of  death 
(iod  put  upon  him  for  his  revolt?  And  if  he  be  too 
feeble  to  rescue  himself  from  a  temporal,  much  less  from 
an  eternal  death.  U'he  devils  have  to  this  minute  groan- 
ed under  the  pile  of  wradi,  without  any  success  in  deli- 
vering themselves  by  all  their  strength,  which  much  sur- 
niounis  all  the  sti'ength  of  mankind,  nor  have  they  any 
hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity. 

llovv  foolish  is  every  sinner?  Can  we  poor  worms 
brave  it  out  against  infinite  power  ?  We  cannot  resist  the 
meanest  creatures  when  God  conmiissions  them,  and  puts 
a  sword  into  their  hands.  They  will  not,  no  not  the 
worms,  be  startled  at  the  glory  of  a  king,  when  they  have 
their  Creator's  warrant  to  be  his  executioners,  Acts  12. 
23.  A\^ho  can  withstand  him,  when  he  commands  the 
waves  and  inundations  of  the  sea  to  leap  over  the  shore ; 
when  he  divides  the  ground  in  earthquakes,  and  makes  it 
gape  wide  to  swallow  the  inhabitants  of  it;  when  the 
air  is  corrupted  to  breed  pestilences ;  when  storms  and 
showers  unseasonably  falling,  putrify  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  what  created  power  can  mend  the  matter,  and  with 
a  prevailing  voice  say  to  him,  What  dost  thou  ? 

There  are  two  attributes  God  will  make  illustiious  io' 
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hell  to  the  full ;  his  wrath  and  his  power.  TVhat  f  God 
wiUing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  knffivn, 
endured  with  much  long-sufcring  the  vessels  of  xvrathjitted 
for  destruction  ?  If  it  were  mere  wrath,  and  no  power 
to  second  it,  it  were  not  so  terrible  ;  but  it  is  wrath  and 
pffiver,  both  are  joined  together.  It  is  not  only  a  shai-p 
sword,  but  a  ])o\verful  arm  ;  and  not  only  that,  for  then 
it  were  well  for  the  danined  creature.  We  may  have 
many  sharp  blows,  and  from  a  strong  arm,  without  put- 
ting forth  the  highest  strength  of  that  arm.  But  in  this 
( J  od  designs  to  make  his  power  known  and  conspicuous ; 
lie  takes  the  sword,  as  it  were,  in  both  hands,  that  he 
may  shew  the  strength  of  his  arm  in  striking  the  harder 
blow;  and  therefore  the  apostle  calls  it  \he  glory  of  Jiis 
power,  2  Thess.  1 .  9,  which  puts  a  sting  into  his  wrath ; 
and  it  is  called  the  Jiercencss  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty^ 
Revel.  19.  15.  God  will  do  it  in  such  a  m.anner  as  to 
make  men  sensible  of  his  omnipotence  in  every  stroke. 
How  great  must  that  vengeance  be  that  is  backed  by  all 
the  strength  of  God  }  \Vhen  there  Avill  be  a  powerful  wrath 
without  a  powerful  compassion ;  when  all  his  power  shall 
be  exercised  in  pmiishing,  and  not  the  least  mite  of  it 
exercised  in  pitying ;  how  irresistible  will  be  the  load  of 
such  a  A\  eighty  hand  ?  How  can  the  dust  of  the  balance 
break  the  mighty  bars,  or  get  out  of  the  lists  of  so  power- 
ful a  vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  grain  of  comfort  ?  Oh, 
that  every  obstinate  sinner  would  think  of  this,  and  con- 
sider his  unmeasurable  boldness  in  thinking  himself  able 
to  grapple  with  omnipotence !  What  force  can  any  have 
to  resist  the  presence  of  him  before  M'hom  rocks  melt, 
and  the  heavens  shall  at  length  be  shrivelled  up  as  a 
parchment  by  the  last  fire  ?  As  the  light  of  God's  face 
is  too  dazzling  to  be  beheld  by  us ;  so  the  arm  of  his 
power  is  too  mighty  to  be  opposed  by  us.  His  almighty 
power  is  above  the  reach  of  our  potsherd  strength,  as 
his  infinity  is  above  the  capacity  of  our  purblind  under- 
standings. God  were  not  omnipotent  if  his  power  could 
be  rendered  ineffectual  by  any. 

A  second  use  of  this  point  from  the  consideration  of 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  is  of  comfort.     As  omnipo- 
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tence  is  an  ocean  that  cannot  be  fathomed,  so  the  com- 
forts from  it  are  streams  that  cannot  be  exhausted.  What 
joy  can  be  wanting  to  him  that  finds  himself  folded  in 
the  arms  of  omnipotence  ? 

This  perfection  is  made  over  to  believers  in  the  cove- 
nant, as  well  as  any  other  attribute ;  /  am  the  Lord  your 
God ;  therefore  that  power  Avhich  is  as  essential  to  the 
godhead  as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  in  the 
rights  and  extent  of  it  assured  to  you.     Nay,  we  may  not 
say  it  is  made  over  more  than  any  other,  because  it  is  that 
which  animates  every  other  perfection,  and  is  the  spirit 
that  gives  them  motion  and  appearance  in  the  world.    If 
God  had  expressed  himself  in  particular,  as  I  am  a  true 
God,  a  wise  God,  a  loving  God,  a  righteous  God,  I  am 
yours,  what  would  all  or  any  of  those  have  signified,  un- 
less the  other  also  had  been  implied,  as,  I  am  an  Almighty 
God,  I  am  your  God?     In  God's  making  over  himself 
in  any  particular  attribute,  this  of  his  power  is  included 
in  every  one,  without  which  all  his  other  grants  would  be 
insignificant.     It  is  a  comfort  that  power  is  in  the  hand 
of  God ;  it  can  never  be  better  placed,  for  he  can  never 
use  his  power  to  injure  his  confiding  creature.      If  it 
were  in  our  own  hands,  we  might  use  it  to  injure  ourselves. 
It  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  father,  not  a 
hard-hearted  tyrant.     It  is  a  just  power,  His  right  hand 
js  full  of'  righteousness,  Psal.  48.  10,  because  of  his  righ- 
teousness he  can  never  use  it  ill,  and  because  of  his  w  is- 
dom  he  can  never  use  it  unseasonably.     Men  that  have 
strength  often  misplace  the  actings  of  it,  because  of  their 
folly ;  and  sometimes  employ  it  to  base  ends,  because  of 
their  wickedness;    but  this   power  in    God    is   always 
awakened  by  goodness  and  conducted  by  wisdom ;  it  is 
never  exercised  by  self-will  and  passion,  but  according  to 
the  immutable  rule  of  his  own  nature,  which  is  righteous- 
ness.    How  comfortable  is  it  to  think  that  you  have  a 
God  that  can  do  what  he  pleases ;  nothing  so  difficult  but 
he  can  effect,  nothing  so  strong  but  he  can  over-rule.^ 
You  need  not  dread  men,  since  you  have  one  to  restrain 
them  ;  nor  fear  devils,  since  you  have  one  to  chain  them. 
No  creature  but  is  acted  by  this  power ;  no  creature  but 
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must  fall  upon  the  wilhdrawing  of  this  j)o\\cr.  It  was 
not  all  laid  out  in  creation:  it  is  not  weakened  by  his 
preservation  of  things ;  he  yet  hath  a  fulness  of  power, 
and  a  residue  of  spirit.  For  whom  should  that  eternal 
arm  of  the,  Lord  be  displayed,  and  that  incomprehensible 
thunder  of  his  power  be  shot  out,  but  for  those  for 
whose  sake  and  for  whose  comfort  it  is  revealed  in  his 
word? 

In  particular,  1.  Here  is  comfort  in  all  aJjUctions  and 
distresses.  Our  evils  can  never  be  so  gieat  to  oppress  us 
as  his  power  is  great  to  deliver  us.  The  same  power  that 
brought  a  world  out  of  a  chaos,  and  constituted,  and  hath 
hitherto  preserved,  the  regular  motion  of  the  stars,  can 
bring  order  out  of  our  confusions,  and  light  out  of  our 
darkness.  When  our  Saviour  was  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  beheld  the  face  of  his  Father  frowning,  while  he  was 
upon  the  cross,  in  his  complaint  to  him  he  exercises  faith 
upon  his  power,  Eli,  Eli ;  my  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me,  Matt.  27.  46  ;  that  is,  Aly  strong,  my 
strong;  El,  is  a  name  of  power  belonging  to  God.  He 
comforts  himself  in  his  power,  while  he  complains  of  his 
frowns.  Follow  his  pattern,  and  forget  not  that  power 
that  can  scatter  the  clouds  as  well  as  gather  them  together. 
The  Psalmist's  support  in  his  distress  was  in  the  creative 
power  of  God,  My  help  comes  from  the  Lord  which  made 
heaven  and  earth,  Psal.  121.  2. 

2.  It  is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirring  corruptions 
and  mighty  temptations.  It  is  by  this  we  may  arm  our- 
selves, and  be  strong  in  the  porter  of'  his  might,  Eph.  6. 
10.  By  this  we  may  conquer  principalities  and  powers 
as  dreadful  as  hell,  but  not  so  mighty  as  heaven.  By 
this  we  may  triumph  over  lusts  within,  too  strong  for  an 
arm  of  flesh.  By  this  the  devils  that  have  possessed  us 
may  be  cast  out ;  the  ruined  state  of  our  souls  may  be  re- 
paired, and  the  sons  of  Anak  laid  low.  That  power  tliat 
brought  light  out  of  darkness,  and  overmastered  the  de- 
formity  of  the  chaos,  and  set  bounds  to  the  ocean,  and 
dried  up  the  Red  sea  by  a  rebuke ;  can  quell  tlie  tumults 
in  our  spirits,  and  level  spiritual  Goliahs  by  his  word. 
When  the  disciples  heard  that  terrifying  speech  of  our 
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Saviour,  concerning  ricii  men,  that  it  was  easier  for  a 
catnel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matt.  19.  24,  to 
entertain  the  gospel,  which  commanded  self-denial ;  and 
that,  because  of  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  the 
stronji  habits  of  sin  in  their  souls,  Christ  refers  them  to 
the  power  of  God,  ver.  2(),  wJio  could  expel  those  ill  habits, 
and  plant  good  ones ;  xvith  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.  There  is  no  resistance,  but 
he  can  surmount ;  no  strong  hold  but  he  can  demolish  ; 
no  tower,  but  he  can  level. 

3.  It  is  comfort  from  hence,  that  all  promises  shall  be 
peiformcd.     Goodness  is  sufficient  to  make  a  promise, 
but  power  is  necessary  to  perform  it.      Men  that  are 
honest,   cannot  often    make  good  their  words,   because 
something  may  intervene  that  may  shorten  their  ability  ; 
but  nothing  can  disable  God,   without  diminishing  his 
Godhead.     He  hath  an  infinity  of  power  to  accomplisii 
his  word,  as  well  as  an  infinity  of  goodness  to  make  and 
utter  his  word.    That  might  whereby  he  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  his  keeping  truth  for  ever,  are  joined  together, 
Psa.  146.  5,  6.     His  Father's  faithfulness,  and  his  crea- 
tive power  are  linked  together.     It  is  upon  this  basis  the 
covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  established,  and  stands 
as  tlrm  as  the    almighty  power  of  God,   whereby  he 
sprung  up  the  eartii,  and  reared  the  heavens.    No  power 
can   resist  his  xcill,  Rom.  9-  19.     fi  ho  van  disannul  his 
purpose,  and  turn  back  his  hand  when  it  is  stretched  out  9 
Isa.  14.  27.     His  w(jrd  is  unalterable,  and  his  power  is 
invincible.     He   could  not  deceive  himself,  for  he  knew 
his  own  strength  when  he  promised :  no  unexpected  event 
can  change  his  resolution,   because  nothing  can  happen 
without  the  compass  of  his  foresight.  No  created  strength 
can  stop  him  in  his  action,  because  all  creatures  are  ready 
to  serve  him  at  his  command  ;  not  the  devils  in  hell,  nor 
all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  hath  sti'ength  to 
restrain  them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.     What  can 
be  too  hard  for  liim   that  created  heaven  and  earth } 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  God  promised  any  thing  an- 
ciently to  his  people,  he  used  often  the  name  of  the  ^/- 
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migJiiy,  the  Lord  that  created  heaven  avd  earth,  as  that 
which  was  an  undGniable  answer  to  any  ol)jcction,  against 
any  thing  that  might  be  made  against  the  greatness  and 
stupendousness  of  any  promise ;  by  that  name  in  all  his 
works  of  grace  was  he  knoivn  to  tliem,  Edod.  6*.  3.  When 
we  are  sure  of  his  will,  we  need  not  cjuestion  his  strength, 
since  he  never  over-engages  in  any  thing  above  his  ability. 
lie  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  any  thing  in  creation, 
nor  vanquished  by  devils  in  redemption,  can  never  want 
power  to  glorify  his  faithfulness  in  his  accomplishment  of 
wliatsoever  he  hath  promised. 

4.  From  this  intinity  of  power  in  God  we  have  ground 
of  assurance  for  perseverance.     Since  conversion  is  re- 
sembled to  the  works  of  creation  and  resurrection,   two 
great  marks  of  his  strength,  he  doth  not  surely  employ 
himself  in  the  first  work  of  changing  the  heart,  to  let  any 
created  strength  baffle  that  power  which  he  began  and  in- 
tends to  glorify.     It  was  this  might  that  struck  oft'  the 
chain,  and  expelled  that  strong  one  that  possessed  you. 
What  if  you  are  too  weak  to  keep  him  out  of  his  lost 
possession,  will  God  lose  the  glory  of  his  first  strength, 
by  suftering  his  foiled  adversary   to  regain  his  former 
usurpation  ?     His  out-stretched  arm  will  not  do  less  by 
his  spiritual,  than  it  did  by  his  national  Israel :  it  guarded 
them  all  the  way  to  Canaan,   and  left  them  not  to  shift 
for  themselves,  after  he  had  struck  oft  the  fetters  of  Egypt, 
and  buried  their  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea,  Deut.  1,31. 
This  greatness  of  the  Father  above  all,  our  Saviour  makes 
the  ground  of  believers  continuance  for  ever,  against  the 
blasts  of  hell  and  engines  of  the  world ;  3Iy  Father  is 
greater  than  all,  and  noiie  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hands,  John  10.  29-     Our  keeping  is  not  in  our 
own  weak  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  mighty 
to  save.    That  power  of  God  keeps  us  which  intends  our 
salvation.     In  all  fears  of  falling  away,  shelter  yourselves 
in  the  power  of  God  :  he  shall  be  holden  up,   saith  the 
apostle,  speaking  concerning  one  weak  in  faith  ;  and  no 
other  reason  is  rendered  by  him  but  this,ybr  God  is  able 
to  make  him  to  stand,  Rom.  14.  4. 

From  tliis  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we 
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have  a  ground  of  comfort  in  the  lowest  estate  ojthe  church. 
Let  the  state  of  the  church  be  never  so  deplorable,  the 
condition  never  so  desperate,  that  power  that  created  the 
world,  and  shall  raise  the  bodies  of  men,  can  create  a 
happy  state  for  the  church,  and  raise  her  from  an  over- 
whelming grave :  though  the  enemies  trample  upon  her, 
they  cannot  upon  the  arm  that  holds  her,  which  by  the 
least  motion  of  it,  can  lift  her  up  above  the  heads  of  her 
adversaries,   and  make   them    feel  the   thunder    of  that 
pow  er  that  none  can  understand :  by  the  blast  of  God 
they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are  con- 
sumed, they  shall  he  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  wind, 
Job  4.  9-     If  once  he  draw  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom, 
Psal.  74,  11.  all  must  fly  before  him,  or  sink  under  him. 
And  when  there  is  7io?7e  to  help,  his  own  arm  sustains  him, 
and  brings  salvation,  and  his  Jury  doth  uphold  him,  Isa. 
63.  5.     What  if  the  church  is  made  to  totter  by  the  un- 
derminings of  hell  ?    What  if  it  hath  a  sad  heart  and  wet 
eyes  ?     In  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the  night 
turn  into  day,  and  make  the   Jews  that  were  prepar- 
ing for   death  in  Shushan,  triumph  over  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,   and  march  in  one  hour  with  swords  in 
their  hands,  that  expected  the  last  hour  ropes  about  their 
necks  ?  Esth.  9-  1,5.     If  Israel  be  pursued  by  Pharaoh, 
the  sea  shall  open  its  arms  to  protect  them :  if  they  be 
thirsty,  a  rock  shall  spout  out  water  to  refresh  them  :  if 
they  be  hungry,  heaven  shall  be  their  granary  for  manna  ; 
if  Jerusalem  be  besieged,   and  hath  not  force  enough  to 
encounter  Sennacherib,  an  angel  shall  turn  the  camp  into 
an  aceldama,   a  tield  of  blood.     His  people   shall  not 
want  deliverances,  till  God  want  a  power  of  working 
miracles  for  their  security  :  he  is  more  jealous  of  his 
power,   than  the  church  can  be  of  her  safety.     And  if 
we  should  want  other  arguments  to  press  him,  we  may 
implore  him  by  virtue  of  his  power :  for  when  there  is 
nothing  in  the  church  as  a  motive  to  him  to  save  it,  there 
is  enough  in  his  own  name,  and  the  illustration  of  his 
power,  Psal.  106.  8.     Who  can  grapple  with  the  omni- 
potence of  that  God,  who  is  jealous  of,   and  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  it }    And  therefore  God,  for  the  most  part, 
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takes  such  opportunities  to  deliver,  wherein  his  Almighti- 
ness  may  be  most  conspicuous,  and  his  counsels  most 
admirable,  lie  awakened  not  himself  to  deliver  Israel, 
till  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  the  Red  Sea ;  nor  to 
rescue  the  three  children,  till  they  were  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace ;  nor  Daniel,  till  he  was  in  the  lions'  den.  It  is  in 
the  weakness  of  his  creature  that  his  strength  is  perfected  ; 
not  in  a  way  of  addition  of  perfectness  to  it,  but  in  a  way 
of  manifestation  of  the  perfection  of  it.  As  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  sun  to  shine  and  enlighten  the  world,  not 
that  the  sun  receives  an  increase  of  light  by  the  darting 
of  his  beams,  but  discovers  his  glory  to  the  admiration  of 
men,  and  pleasure  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  such 
occasions,  the  world  would  not  regard  the  mightiness  of 
God,  nor  know  what  power  were  in  him.  It  traverseis 
the  stage  in  its  fulness  and  liveliness  upon  such  occasions, 
when  the  enemies  are  strono-,  and  their  streng;th  edjied 
with  an  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the 
contrivance  and  execution.  It  is  the  great  comfort  that 
the  lowest  distresses  of  the  church  are  a  fit  scene  for  the 
discovery  of  this  attribute,  and  that  the  glory  of  God's 
omnipotence,  and  the  church's  security,  are  so  straitly 
linked  together.  It  is  a  promise  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  God,  and  ouglit  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us, 
that  in  this  mountain,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  rest ;  that 
is,  the  power  of  the  Lord  shall  abide  :  and  JSIoah  shall  he 
trodden  under  him,  even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  from  the 
dunghill.  And  the  plagues  of  Babylon  shall  come  in  one 
day.,  death,  and  mourning,  and  famine  ;  for  strong  is  the 
Lord  who  judges  her,  Rev.  18.  8. 

The  third  Use  is  for  exhortation. 

1 .  Meditate  on  this  power  of  G  od,  and  press  it  often 
upon  your  minds.  We  conclude  many  things  of  God 
that  we  do  not  practically  enjoy  the  comfort  of,  for  want 
of  deep  thoughts  of  it,  and  frequent  inspection  into  it. 
We  believe  God  to  be  true,  yet  disti'ust  him  ;  we  acknow- 
ledge him  powerful,  yet  fear  the  motion  of  every  straw. 
JNIany  truths,  though  assented  to  in  our  understandinsi;, 
are  kept  under  darkness  by  corrupt  affections,  and  have 
not  their  due  influence,   because  they  are  not  brought 
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forth  into  the  open  air  of  our  souls  by  meditation.  If 
we  will  but  search  our  hearts  ;  we  shall  find  it  is  the 
power  of  God  we  often  doubt  of.  When  the  heart  of 
Ahaz  and  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  combination  of  the 
Syrian  and  Israelitish  kings  against  him,  for  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  God,  God  sends  his  prophet  with 
commission  to  work  a  miraculous  sign  at  his  own  choice, 
to  rear  up  his  fainting  heart ;  and  when  he  refused  to  ask  a 
sign  out  of  diffidence  of  that  almighty  power,  the  prophet 
complains  of  it  as  an  affront  to  his  J\iaster,  Isa.  1 .  12,  13. 
]\loses,  so  great  a  friend  of  God,  was  overtaken  with  this 
kind  of  unbelief,  after  all  the  experiments  of  God's 
miraculous  acts  in  Egypt ;  the  answer  God  gives  him, 
manifests  this  to  be  at  the  core :  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed 
short?  Numb.^l.  23. 

For  want  of  actuated  thoughts  of  this,  we  are  many 
times  turned  from  our  known  duty  by  the  blast  of  a 
creature ;  as  though  man  had  more  power  to  dismay  us, 
than  God  had  to  support  us  in  his  commanded  way. 
The  belief  of  God's  power  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  all 
religion ;  without  settled  thoughts  of  it,  we  cannot  pray 
with  animation  and  faith,  for  the  obtaining  the  mercies 
we  want,  or  averting  the  evils  we  fear ;  we  should  not 
love  him,  unless  we  are  persuaded  he  hath  a  power  to 
bless  us  ;  nor  fear  him,  unless  we  were  persuaded  of  his 
power  to  punish  us.  The  fi'equent  thoughts  of  this 
Mould  render  our  faith  more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more 
steadfast;  it  would  make  us  more  feeble  to  sin,  and  more 
careful  to  obey.  When  the  A^irgin  staggered  at  the 
message  of  the  angel,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son,  he 
in  his  answer  turns  her  to  the  creative  power  of  God, 
The  pozi'er  of  the  highest  shall  ot'er-shadoxv  thee,  Luke 
].  o5.  Which  seems  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  Spirit's 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  bringing  a  comely 
world  out  of  a  conflised  mass.  Is  it  harder  for  God  to 
make  a  Virgin  conceive  a  Son  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit, 
than  to  make  a  world  ?  Why  doth  he  reveal  himself  so 
often  under  the  title  of  Almighty,  and  press  it  upon  us, 
but  that  we  should  press  it  upon  ourselves  ?  And  shall 
we  be  forgetful  of  that,    which  every  thing  about  us, 
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every  thing  within  us  is,  a  mark  of?  How  come  we  by 
a  power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  a  faculty  and  act  of 
understanding  and  will,  but  by  this  power  framing  us, 
this  power  assisting  us?  What  though  the  thunder  of 
his  power  cannot  be  understood,  no  more  can  any  other 
perfection  of  his  nature ;  shall  we  therefore  seldom  think 
of  it?  The  sea  cannot  be  fathomed,  yet  the  merchant 
excuses  not  himself  from  sailing  upon  the  surface  of  it. 
We  cannot  glorify  God,  without  due  consideration  of 
this  attribute  ;  for  his  power  is  his  glory  as  much  as  any 
other,  and  called  both  by  the  name  of  glory,  Rom.  3.  4, 
speaking  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father;  and  also  the  riches  of  his  glory,  Eph.  8.  \6. 
Those  that  have  strong  temptations  in  their  course,  and 
over-pressing  corruptions  in  their  hearts,  have  need  to 
think  of  it  out  of  interest,  since  nothing  but  this  can 
relieve  them.  Those  that  have  experimented  the  work- 
ing of  it  in  their  new  creation,  are  obliged  to  think  of  it 
out  of  gratitude.  It  was  this  mighty  power  over  him- 
self that  gave  rise  to  all  that  pardoning  grace  already 
conferred,  or  hereafter  expected ;  without  it  our  souls 
had  been  consumed,  the  world  overturned  ;  we  could  not 
have  expected  a  happy  heaven,  but  must  have  lain  in 
the  torment  of  an  eternal  hell ;  had  not  the  power  of  his 
mercy  exceeded  that  of  his  justice,  and  his  infinite  power 
executed  what  his  infinite  wisdom  had  contrived  for  our 
redemption.  How  much  also  should  we  be  raised  in 
our  admirations  of  God,  and  delight  ourselves  in  con- 
templating that  might  that  can  raise  innumerable  worlds 
in  those  infinite  imaginary  spaces  without  this  globe  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  exceed  inconceivably  what  he  hath 
done  in  the  creation  of  this  ? 

2.  From  pressing  the  consideration  of  this  upon  our- 
selves, let  us  be  induced  to  trust  God  upon  the  account 
of  his  power.  The  main  end  of  the  revelation  of  his 
power  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  the  miraculous  operations 
of  it  in  Egypt,  was  to  induce  them  to  an  entire  reposing 
of  themselves  in  God ;  and  the  psalmist  scarcely  speaks 
of  the  divine  omnipotence  without  making  this  inference 
from  it ;  or  exhorts  to  a  trust  in  God,  but  he  backs  it 
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with  a  consideration  of  his  power  in  creation,  it  being 
the  chief  support  of  the  soul,  Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God,   n-hich  made  heaven  ami  earth,  the 
sea  and  all  that  therein  is,  Psal.   146".   1.     That  power 
is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing ;  nothing 
can  happen  to  us  harder  than  the  making  the  world  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  instruments;    no  difficulty  can 
nonplus  that  strength  that  hath  drawn  all  things  out  of 
nothinc;,  or  out  of  a  confused  matter  next  to  nothing ;  no 
power  can  rifle  what  we  commit  to  him,  Q,  Tim.   i.   12. 
He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach  of  all  power;  all  other 
powers  in  the  world  flowing  from  him,  or  depending  on 
him.     He  is  worthy  to  be  trusted,  since  we  know  him  to 
be  true,  without  ever  breaking  his  word,  and  omnipo- 
tent, never  failing  of  his  purpose ;  and  a  confidence  in  it 
is  the  chief  act  whereby  we  can  glorify  this  power.     A 
strong  God,  and  a  weak  faith,  do  not  suit  well  together. 
Indeed  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in  divine  power 
than  the  antient  Patriarchs  were ;  they  had  the  verbal 
declaration  of  his  power,  and  many  of  them  little  other 
evidence  of  it,  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and 
their  faith  in  God  being  established  in  this  first  discovery 
of  his  omnipotence,  drew  out  itself  further  to  believe, 
that  whatsoever  God  promised  by  his  word,  he  was  able 
to  perforni,  as  ^ell  as  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
nothing  ;  which  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  apostle, 
Heb.   \\.  S.     Not  barely  to  speak  of  the  creation  of  the 
woi'ld  by  God,  which  was  a  thing  the  Ilebrews  under- 
stood  well  enough   from  their   ancient  oracles;    but  to 
shew  the  foundation   of  the  Patriarchs'  faith,  viz.  God 
making  the  world  by  his  uord,  and  what  use  they  made 
of  the  discovery  of  his  power  in  that,  to  lead  them  to 
believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman  to  be  brought  into  the  world.     But  we  have  not 
only  the  same  foundation,  but  superadded  demonstrations 
of  this  attribute  in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour,  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  the  glorious  redemption,  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  new  creation  of  the 
world.     They  relied  upon  the  bare  power  of  God,  with- 
out those  more  illustrious  appearances  of  it,  which  have 
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been  witnessed  in  the  after  ages.  We  have  the  v\'onder- 
ful  effects  of  that  which  they  had  but  obscure  expecta- 
tions of. 

] .  Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  without  taking 
in  God  s  power  as  a  concurrent  foundation  with  his  truth. 

It  is  the  main  ground  of  trust,  and  so  set  forth  in  the 
prophet,  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  i?i  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,  Isa.  9,6.  4.  I'he  faith 
of  the  ancients,  so  recommended  Heh.  11,  had  tiiis 
chiefly  for  its  ground ;  and  the  faith  in  gospel-times  is 
called  a  trusting  on  his  arm,  Isa.  51.  5.  All  tlie  at- 
tributes of  God  are  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  but 
they  do  not  equally  contribute  to  produce  tmst  in  our 
hearts ;  his  eternity,  simplicity,  infinity,  delight  and 
astonish  our  minds  Avhen  we  consider  them.*  But  there 
is  no  immediate  tendency  in  their  nature  to  allure  us  to 
contidence  in  him,  no  not  in  an  innocent  state ;  much 
less  in  a  lapsed  and  revolted  condition;  but  the  other 
perfections  of  his  nature,  as  his  holiness,  righteousness, 
and  mercy,  are  amiable  to  us  in  regard  of  the  immediate 
operations  of  them  upon  and  about  the  creature,  and  so  have 
something  in  their  own  nature  to  allure  us  to  repose  our- 
selves in  him ;  but  yet  they  cannot  engage  us  to  an  in- 
tire  trust  in  him,  without  reflecting  upon  his  ability, 
which  can  only  render  them  useful  and  successful  to 
the  creature.  For  whatever  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  proceedings  towards  his 
creatures,  are  not  over-mastered  by  those  perfections, 
but  by  that  strength  of  his  w4iich  can  only  relieve  us  in 
concurrence  with  the  other  attributes.  How  could  his 
mercy  succour  us  without  his  arm,  or  his  wisdom  guide 
us  without  his  hand,  or  his  truth  perform  promises  to 
us  without  his  strength  ?  As  no  attribute  can  act  without 
it,  so  in  our  addresses  to  him  upon  the  account  of  any 
particular  perfection  in  the  Godhead  according  to  our 
indigency,  the  eye  must  be  perpetually  fixed  upon  this 
of  his  power;  and  our  faith  would  be  feeble  and  dis- 
pirited without  this;   without  this,  his  holiness,  which 

♦  Amyrant,  Moral.  Tom.  S.  p.  170. 
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hates  sin,  would  not  be  regarded ;  and  his  mercy,  pity- 
ing a  penitent  sinner,  would  not  be  valued.  As  this 
power  is  the  ground  of  a  wicked  man's  fear,  so  it  is  the 
ground  of  a  good  man's  trust.  This  was  that  which 
was  the  principal  support  of  Abraham,  not  barely  his 
promise,  but  his  ability  to  make  it  good,  Rom.  4.  21. 
And  when  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  he 
trusted  the  ability  of  God  to  raise  him  up  again,  Heb. 
11.  19-  All  faith  would  droop,  and  die  without  lean- 
ing upon  this.  All  those  attributes  which  we  consider 
as  moral  in  God,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us, 
Avithout  this,  which  we  consider  physically  in  God. 
Though  we  value  the  kindness  men  may  express  to  us 
in  our  distresses,  yet  we  make  them  not  the  objects  of 
our  confidence,  unless  they  have  an  ability  to  act  what 
they  express.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  God  without  an 
eye  to  his  power. 

2.  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of 
trust.  As  when  we  have  no  promise  to  assure  us  of  his 
will,  we  have  nothing  else  to  fix  upon  but  his  ability;  and 
that  not  his  absolute  power,  but  his  ordinate,  in  the 
way  of  his  providence ;  we  must  not  trust  in  it  so,  as  to 
expect  he  should  please  our  humour  with  fresh  miracles, 
but  rest  upon  his  power,  and  leave  the  manner  to  his 
will.  Asa  when  ready  to  conflict  with  the  vast  Ethiopian 
army  pleaded  nothing  but  this  power  of  God,  2  Chron. 
1 4.  And  the  three  children,  who  had  no  particular  promise 
of  deliverance,  that  we  read  of,  looked  to  God's  ability  to 
preserve  them  against  the  king's  threatening,  and  owned 
it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with  some  kind  of  inward 
intimations  in  their  own  spirits  that  he  w;o«/</ dehver  them; 
Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the 
burning Jiery  fur  mice.  Dan.  3.  17.  And  accordingly  the 
lire  burnt  the  cords  that  tied  them,  without  singeing  any 
thing  else  about  them.  But  when  this  power  hath  been 
exercised  upon  like  ocasions,  it  is  a  precedent  he  hath 
given  us  to  rest  upon.  Precedents  in  law  are  good  pleas, 
and  strong  encouragements  to  the  client  to  expect  success 
in  his  suit.  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst, 
deliver  them,  saith  David,  Pial.  22.  4.  And  Jehoshaphat 
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in  a  case  of  distress.  Art  not  thou  our  God,  that  didst 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Is- 
rael? 9,  Chron.  20.  7.  When  we  have  not  any  statute 
law  and  promise  to  plead,  we  may  plead  his  power,  to- 
gether with  the  former  precedents  and  acts  of  it.  The 
centurion  had  nothing  else  to  act  his  faidi  upon,  but  the 
power  of  Christ,  and  sonie  evidences  of  it  in  the  nnraclcs 
reported  of  him ;  but  he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and  cast 
himself  only  upon  the  former,  acknowledging  that  Clnist 
had  the  same  command  over  diseases,  as  himself  had  over 
his  soldiers.  Matt.  8.  10.  And  our  Saviour  M'hen  he 
receives  the  petition  of  the  blind  men,  requires  no  more 
of  them  in  order  to  their  cure,  but  a  belief  of  his  ability 
to  perform  it;  Believe  you  that  lam  able  to  do  this?  Matt, 
9.  28.  His  will  is  not  known  but  by  revelation,  but  his 
power  is  apprehended  by  reason,  as  essentially  and  eter- 
nally linked  with  the  notion  of  a  God.  God  also  is 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  this  attribute;  and  since  it  is  so 
much  virtually  discredited,  he  is  pleased  when  any  cordially 
own  it  and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the  assistance  of 
it. 

•Well  then  in  all  duties  where  faith  is  particularly  to  be 

acted,  forget  not  this  as  the  main  support  of  it.  Do  you  pray 

for  a  flourishing  and  triumphing  grace  ?    Consider  him  as 

able  to  make  all  grace  abound  in  you,  2  Cor.  9-8.     Do  you 

want  comfort  and  reviving  under  your  contritions,   and 

godly  sorrow  ?    Consider  him  as  he  declares  himself,  the 

high  and  lofty  one,  Isa.  57.  15.     Are  you  under  pressing 

distresses ;  take  the  advice  of  Eliphaz  to  Job,  w-hen  he 

tells  him  what  he  himself  would  do  if  he  were  in  his  case ;  / 

would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause. 

Job  5.8.     But  observe  under  what  considerations,  as  to 

one  that  doth  great  things  and  unsearchable  ;  marvellous 

things  without  number,  ver.  9.     When  you  beg  of  him 

the  melting  your  rocky  hearts,  the  subjugation  of  your 

strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  his  beautiful  image  in 

your  soul,  the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  reviving 

your  drooping  spirits,  and  supplying  your  spiritual  wants, 

consider   him  as   one   able  to  do   abundantly,  iwt  only 

above  what  you  can  ask,  but  above  what  you  can  ikinkf^ 
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Eph.  3.  20.  Faith  will  be  spiritless  and  prayer  will  be 
lifeless,  if  the  power  of  God  be  not  eyed  by  us  in  those 
things  which  cannot  be  done  without  an  arm  of  omnipo- 
tence. 

3.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  humility  and  subinissioii, 
the  vast  disproportion  between  the  mightiness  of  God, 
and  the  meanness  of  a  creature,  inculcates  the  lesson  of 
humility  in  his  presence:  how  becoming  is  humility 
n7uler  a  might ij  haml?  1  Pet,  5.  6.  What  is  an  infant 
in  a  giant's  liand,  or  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  paw  ?  Submission 
to  irresistible  power  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  best  se- 
curity :  this  gratifies  and  draws  out  goodness,  whereas 
murmuring  and  resistance  exasperates  aiul  sharpens 
power.  We  sanctify  his  name,  and  glorify  his  strength 
by  falling  down  before  it ;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
invincible  strength,  and  our  inability  to  match  it.  How 
low  should  we  therefore  lie  before  him,  against  whose 
power  our  pride  and  murmuring  can  do  no  good,  who 
can  out-wresde  us  in  our  contests,  and  always  overcome 
when  he  judges}  Rom.  3.  4. 

4.  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  not  to  fear  the  pride 
and  force  of  man.  How  unreasonable  is  it,  to  fear  a 
limited  above  an  unbounded  power  .^  Hovv  unbecoming 
is  the  fear  of  man  in  him,  who  hath  an  interest  in  a 
strength  able  to  curb  the  strongest  powers  of  hell }  Who 
Avould  tremble  at  the  threats  of  a  dwarf,  that  hath  a 
mighty  and  watchful  giant  for  his  guard }  If  God  but 
aj^ise,  his  ejiemies  are  scattered,  Psal.  68.  1,  the  least 
motion  makes  them  fly  before  him ;  it  is  no  difficult 
thing  for  him,  that  made  them  by  a  word,  to  unmake 
their  designs,  and  shiver  them  in  pieces  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth ;  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes 
the  judges  of  the  earth  vanity ;  they  wither  when  he 
blows  upon  them,  and  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  in  the 
earth.  He  can  command  a  zvhirhvind  to  take  them  away 
as  stubble,  Isa.  40.  23,  24,  yea  with  the  shaking  of  his 
hand,  he  makes  servants  to  become  rulers  of  those  that 
were  their  masters,  Zach.  2.  9.  Whole  nations  are  no 
more  in  his  hands  than  a  morning  cloud,  or  the  dew 
upon  the  ground,  or  the  chaff  before  the  wind,  or  the 
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smoke  against  the  motion  of  the  air,  which  though  it 
appear  Hkca  black  invincible  cloud,  is  quickly  dispersed, 
and  becomes  invisible,  //ay.  13.  3.  How  inconsiderable 
are  the  most  mighty  to  this  strength,  which  can  puff  away 
a  whole  world  of  proud  grasslujppers,  and  a  whole  sky 
of  daring  clouds  ?  We  that  by  his  word  masters  the  rage 
of  the  sea,  can  over-rule  the  pride  and  j)ower  of  men. 
Where  is  the  fury  of  the  opjiressor  ?  it  cannot  over-leap 
the  bounds  he  hath  set  it,  nor  march  an  inch  beyond  the 
point  he  hatli  prescribed  it.  Fear  not  the  confederacies 
of  man,  but  saiict;j'ii  the  Lord  of  hosts,  let  him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread,  Isa.  8.  13.  To  fear  men 
is  to  dishonour  the  name  of  God,  and  regard  him  as  a 
feeble  Lord,  and  not  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty 
in  strength,  so  that  they  tliat  harden  themselves  against 
him  shall  not  prosper. 

5.  Therefore  this  doctrine  teacheth  us  the  fear  of  God. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  counts  it  as  an  impossible  thing 
for  men  to  be  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God  when  they 
seriously  consider  his  name  to  be  great  and  mighty.  Thou 
art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might ;  who  would  not 
fear  thee,  O  thou  king  of  nations?  Jer.  10.  6,  7.  Shall 
M'e  not  tremble  at  his  presence,  who  hath  placed  the  sand 
for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree  ;  that  though 
the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  cannot  prevail, 
Jer.  5.  22.  He  can  arm  the  weakest  creature  for  our  des- 
truction, and  disarm  the  strongest  creatures  which  appear 
for  cur  preservation.  He  can  command  a  hair,  a  crumb,  a 
kernel  to  strangle  us.  He  can  make  the  heavens  brass  over 
our  head,  stop  the  bottles  of  the  clouds,  and  make  the  fruit 
of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a  small  distance  to  the 
harvest ;  he  can  arm  men's  wit,  wealth,  and  hands  against 
themselves  :  he  can  turn  our  sweet  morsels  into  bitter, 
and  our  own  consciences  into  dev^ourino;  lions :  he 
can  root  up  cities  by  moles,  and  conquer  the  proudest  by 
the  meanest  insects.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  not 
only  the  object  of  a  believer's  trust,  but  a  believer  s  fear. 
It  is  from  the  consideration  of  this  power  only,  that  our 
Saviour  presses  his  disciples,  whom  he  intitles  hisjriends, 
to  fear  God  ;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a  double  repeti- 
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tion,  and  with  a  kind  of  asseveration,  withoat  rendering 
any  other  reason,  than  this  of  the  abiUty  of  God  to  cast 
into  hell,  Luke  12.  5.  We  are  to  fear  him  because  he 
can,  but  bless  his  goodness  because  he  will  not.  In  re- 
gard of  his  omnipotence,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  not  only 
by  mortal  men,  but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who  are  past 
the  fear  of  any  danger  by  his  power,  being  confirmed  in 
a  happy  state  by  his  unalterable  grace ;  when  they  adore 
him  for  his  holiness,  they  reverence  him  for  his  power 
with  covered  faces ;  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  joined 
in  their  reverential  praise  with  that  of  his  holiness,  holy,, 
holy,  holijy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Isa.  6".  3.  How  should 
we  adore  that  power  which  can  preserve  us,  when  devils 
and  men  conspire  to  destroy  us  ?  How  should  we  stand 
in  awe  of  that  power  which  can  destroy  us,  though  angeh 
and  men  should  combine  to  preserve  us  ?  The  parts  of 
his  ways  which  are  discovered,  are  sufficient  motives  to  an 
humble  and  reverential  adoration  ;  but  who  can  fear  and 
adore  him  according  to  the  vastness  of  his  power,  and  his 
excellent  greatness,  since  the  thunder  of  his  power  whcf 
ean  understand  f 


THE 

HOLINESS  OF  GOD. 


Exodus  15.   11. 


WHO  IS  LIKE  UNTO  THEE,  O  LORD,  AMONG  THE  GODS? 
WHO  IS  LIKE  THEE,  GLOUIOUS  IN  HOLINESS,  FEARFUL 
IN  PRAISES,  DOING  nONDERS. 


PART    I. 


HOLINESS   A    GLORIOUS    PERFECTION    OF    THE    DIVINE 

NATURE, 


Tnterpretation  of  the  text — Holiness  of  God  acknowledged 
bij  all — Excellence  of  it  above  other  perfections — The 
glory  of  them — Nature  of  his  holiness — Negative  and 
positive  holiness — Essential — Absolute — God  only  ab- 
solutely holy — Abhorrence  of  sin — His  love  of  holiness — 
No  evil  Jrom,  or  with  him. 


X  HIS  verse  is  one  of  the  loftiest  descriptions  of  the 
majesty  and  excellency  of  God  in  the  whole  scripture.*" 
It  is  a  part  of  INIoses's  ETTtrlKioy,  or  triumphant  song, 
after  a  great  and  real,  and  a  typical  victory ;  in  which 
all  tlie  deliverances  of  the  church  were  couched.  It  is 
the  first  song  upon  holy  record,  and  it  consists  of  gi*a- 
tulatory  and  prophetic  matter ;  it  looks  backward  to  what 

*  Trap,  in  loc. 
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God  did  for  them  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  ami 
forward  to  \\  hat  God  shall  do  for  the  church  in  future 
ages.  That  deliverance  was  but  a  rough  draught  of 
something  more  excellent  to  be  wrought  tawards  the 
closing  up  of  the  world  ;  when  his  plagues  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  antichristian  powers,  which  should 
revive  the  same  song  of  Moses  in  the  church ;  as  fitted 
so  many  ages  before  for  such  a  scene  of  affairs,  Rev. 
15.  2,  3,  It  is  observed  therefore,  that  many  words  in 
this  song  are  put  in  the  future  tense,  noting  a,  time  tO' 
come ;  and  the  very  first  word.  Then  sang  Moses  and  the 
diildren  of  Israel  this  song,  \QV.  1;  miyi  shall  sing;  ini- 
plying,  that  it  was  composed  and  calculated  for  tlie 
celebrating  some  greater  action  of  God's,  which  was  to 
be  wTought  in  the  world.*  Upon  this  account  some  ot 
the  Je^vish  rabbins,  from  the  consideration  of  this  remark^ 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  be  meant  in 
this  place ;  that  Moses  and  those  Israelites  should  rise 
again  to  sing  the  same  song,  for  some  greater  mira- 
cles God  should  work,  and  greater  triumphs  he  should 
bring  forth,  exceeding  those  wonders  at  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt. 

t  It  consists  of,  1.  A  Preface,  ver.  1,  I  will  sing  wila 
the  Lord, 

2.  An  historical  narration  of  matter  of  fact,  ver.  3,  4. 
Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  Red 
sea  ;  which  he  solely  ascribes  to  God,  ver.  6,  Thy  right 
hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  pozver :  thy  right 
hand,  O  I^ord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy  ;  which  he 
does  prophetically,  as  respecting  something  to  be  done  in 
after  times ;  or  further,  for  the  completing  of  that  deli- 
verance, or  as  others  think,  respecting  their  entering 
into  Canaan ;  for  the  words  in  these  two  verses  are  put 
in  the  future  tense.  The  manner  of  the  deliverance  is 
described,  -ver.  8,  The  Jloods  stood  npiight  as  an  heap^ 
and  the  depths  rtere  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.  In 
tlie  9th  verse,  he  magnifies  the  victory  from  the  vain  glory 

*  Manass.  ben.  Israel,  de  Resiir.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  7. 
t  Pareus. 
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«ncl  security  of  the  enemy;  the  enemy  said,  Twill  pur.mc, 
I 'aill  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,  he.  And  ver.  16', 
17,  he  prophetically  describes  the  fruit  of  this  victory, 
in  the  influence  it  shall  have  upon  those  nations,  by 
whose  confines  they  were  to  travel  to  the  promised  land  ; 
Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them  :  by  the  greatness  of 
thy  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone,  till  thy  people 
pass  over  xvhich  thou  hast  purchased.  The  jiJirase  of  tliis, 
and  the  17th  and  18th  verses,  seems  to  be  more  magnilicent, 
than  to  design  only  the  bringing  the  Israelites  to  the 
earthly  Canaan ;  but  seems  to  respect  the  gathering  his 
redeemed  ones  together,  to  place  them  in  the  spiritual 
sanctuary  which  he  had  established,  wherein  the  Lord 
should  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to 
disturb  his  royalty ;  the  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever ^ 
ver.  18.  The  prophet,  in  the  midst  of  his  historical  nar- 
rative, seems  to  be  in  ecstacy,  and  breaks  out  in  a  stately 
exaltation  of  God  in  the  text. 

JVho  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods,  8^c. 
Interrogations  are  in  scripture  the  strongest  affirmations 
or  negations  :  it  is  here  a  strong  affirmation  of  the  incom- 
parableness  of  God,  and  a  strong  denial  of  the  worthiness 
of  all  creatures  to  be  partners  with  him  in  the  degrees  of 
his  excellency  :  it  is  a  preference  of  God  before  all  crea- 
tures in  holiness,  to  which  the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a 
shadow ;  in  desert  of  reverence  and  veneration,  he  being 
fearful  in  praises.  The  angels  cover  their  faces  when 
they  adore  him  in  his  particular  perfections. 

Amongst  the  gods.  Amongst  the  idols  of  the  nations, 
say  some;  others  say*  it  is  not  to  be  found  that  the 
heathen  idols  are  ever  dio-nified  with  the  title  of  strons: 
and  mighty,  as  the  word  translated  gods,  imports ;  and 
therefore  understand  it  of  the  angels,  or  other  potentates 
of  the  world ;  or  rather  inclusively,  of  all  that  are  noted 
for,  and  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  strength  and  might 
upon  the  earth  or  in  heaven.  God  is  so  great  and  ma- 
jestic, that  no  creature  can  share  with  him  in  his  praise. 

Fearfid  in  praises.  Various  are  the  interpretations 
of  this  passage  :  to  be  reverenced  in  praises ;  his  praise 

*  Kivet. 
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ought  to  be  celebrated  with  a  religious  fear.  Fear  is  the 
product  of  his  mercy  as  well  as  his  justice ;  he  haXhJorgixe- 
ness  that  he  maij  be  feared,  Psal.  130.4,  or  jearjidin 
praises ;  w  honi  none  can  praise  w  ithout  amazement  at 
the  considerations  of  his  works.*  None  can  truly  praise 
■vvidiout  being  aflected  with  astonishment  at  his  greatness. 
Or,  fearful  in  praises  :  f  whom  no  mortal  can  sufficiently 
praise,  since  he  is  above  all  praise.  Whatsoever  a  hu- 
man tongue  can  s})eak,  or  an  angelical  understanding, 
think  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  the  greatness 
of  his  works,  falls  short  of  the  vastness  of  the  divine 
perfection.  A  creature's  praises  of  God  are  as  much 
below  the  transcendent  euiinency  of  God  as  the  mean- 
ness of  a  creature's  being  is  below  the  eternal  fulness 
of  the  Creator.  Or  rather,  fearful,  or  terrible,  in 
praises  ;  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  thy  praise  ;  and  the 
learned  Rivet  concurs  w  ith  me  in  this  sense.  The  works 
of  God  celebrated  in  this  song  were  terrrible  :  it  was  the 
miraculous  overthrow  of  the  strength  and  flower  of  a 
mighty  nation  :  his  judgments  were  severe,  as  well  as  his 
mercy  was  seasonable.  The  word  «-nj  signifies  glorious 
and  illustrious,  as  well  as  terrible  and  fearful.  No  man 
can  hear  the  praise  of  thy  name,  for  those  great  judicial 
acts,  widiout  some  astonishment  at  thy  justice,  the  stream, 
and  thy  holiness,  the  spring,  of  those  mighty  works.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  followini*;  words,  doins;  ztwi- 
ders  ;  fearful  in  the  matter  of  thy  praise,  they  being 
wonders  which  thou  hast  done  among  us  and  for  us. 

Doing  'a'onders.  Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to 
make  them  stand  like  walls  for  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites  ; 
and  melting  them  by  a  w  ind,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians,  are  prodigies  tliat  challenge  the  greatest  ado- 
rations of  that  mercy  which  delivered  the  one,  and  that 
justice  which  punished  the  other  ;  and  of  the  arm  of  that 
power  whereby  he  effected  both  his  gracious  and  his 
righteous  purposes.  From  whence  observe,  that  the  jW^- 
meizts  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  as  well  as  his  mercies 
to  his  people,  are  rnatter  of  praise.     The  perfections  of 

*  Calvin.  +  Munster. 
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God  appear  in  both.  Justice  and  mercy  are  so  linked 
together  in  his  acts  of  providence,  that  the  one  cannot  be 
forgotten  whilst  the  other  is  acknowledged.  He  is  never 
.so  terrible  as  in  the  assemblies  of  his  saints,  and  the  deli- 
verance of  them,  Psal.  89.  7.  As  the  creation  was  erected 
by  him  for  his  glory  ;  so  all  the  acts  of  his  government  are 
designed  for  the  same  end  ;  and  his  creatures  deny  him  his 
due,  if  they  acknowledge  not  his  excellency  in  whatsoever 
dreadful,  as  well  as  pleasing  garbs,  it  appears  in  the  world. 
His  terror  as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears  when  he  is 
a  God  of  salvation  ;  Psal.  65.  5,  By  terrible  things  in 
righteousness  mlt  thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  oar  salvation. 

But  the  expression  I  fix  upon  in  the  text  to  handle,  is 
glorious  in  holiness.  He  is  magnijied  or  honourable  in 
holiness  ;  so  the  word  ti«j  is  translated,  Isa.  412.  2 1 .  He 
will  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honourable.  Thy  holi- 
ness hath  shone  forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit,  against 
the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  thy  people.  The  holiness 
of  God  is  his  glory,  as  his  grace  is  his  riches;  holiness  is 
his  crown,  and  his  mercy  is  his  treasure.  This  is  the 
blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  nature ;  it  renders  him 
glorious  in  himself,  and  glorious  to  his  creatures,  that 
understand  any  thing  of  this  lovely  perfection. 

Doctrine.     Holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  belonging 
to  the  nature  of  God.     Hence  he  is  in  scripture  styled 
often  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy  0/ie  of  Jacob,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel ;  and  oftener  entitled  Holy,  than  Almighty,  and 
set  forth  by  this  part  of  his  dignity  more  than  by  any 
other.     This  is  more  affixed  as  an  epithet  to  his  name ; 
than  any  other  :  you  never  find  it  expressed  His  mighty 
name,  or  His  wise  name  ;  but  his  Great  name,  and  most 
of  all,  his  Holy  name.    This  is  his  greatest  tide  of  honour, 
in  this  does  the  majesty  and  venerableness  of  his  name 
appear.     When  the  sinfulness  of  Sennacherib  is  aggra- 
vated, the  Holy  Ghost  takes  the  rise  from  this  attribute; 
Thou  hast  lift  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  even  against  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;   2  Kings  \9-  22.  not  against  the  wise, 
mighty,  &c.  but  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  as  that 
wherein  the  majesty  of  God  was  most  illusti'ious.     It  is 
upon  this  account  he  is  called  light,  as  impurity  is  called 
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darkness ;  both  in  this  sense  are  opposed  to  one  another : 
he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  Hght,  tree  from  all  blemish  in 
his  essence,  nature,  and  operations. 

1.  Heathens  have  owned  it.  Proclus  calls  him,  the 
*'  undeiiled  governor  of  the  world.'"*  The  poetical  trans- 
formations of  their  false  gods,  and  the  extravagancies 
committed  by  them,  was  in  the  account  of  the  wisest 
of  them,  an  unholy  thing  to  report  and  hear.f  '^  And 
some  vindicate  Epicurus  from  the  atheism  wherewith  he 
was  commonly  charged  ;  that  he  did  not  deny  the  Being 
of  God,  but  those  adulterous  and  contentious  deities 
the  people  worshipped,  which  were  practices  unworthy 
and  unbecoming  the  nature  of  God.  Hence  they  assert- 
ed, that  virtue  was  an  imitation  of  God,  and  a  virtuous 
man  bore  a  resemblance  to  God  ;  if  virtue  were  a  copy 
from  God,  a  greater  holiness  must  be  owned  in  the  original. 
And  when  some  of  them  were  at  a  loss,  how  to  free  God 
from  being  the  author  of  sin  in  the  Morld,  they  ascribe 
the  birth  of  sin  to  matter,  and  run  into  an  absurd  opinion, 
fancying  it  to  be  uncreated,  that  thereby  they  might 
exempt  God  from  all  mixture  of  evil ;  so  sacred  with 
them  was  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  holy  God. 

2.  The  absurdcst //erci^/c^  have  owned  it.  §TheMani- 
chees  and  IMarchionites,  that  thought  evil  came  by  neces- 
sity, yet  would  solve  God's  being  the  author  of  it,  by  assert- 
ing two  distinct  eternal  principles,  one  the  original  of  evil,  as 
God  M'as  the  fountain  of  good  ;  so  rooted  was  the  notion 
of  this  divine  purity,  that  none  would  ever  slander  good- 
ness itself  with  that  which  was  so  disparaging  to  it, 

3.  The  nature  of  God  cannot  rationally  be  conceived 
without  it.  Though  the  power  of  God  be  the  first  ra- 
tional conclusion,  drawn  from  the  sight  of  his  works ;  wis- 
dom the  next,  from  the  order  and  connection  of  his 
works  ;  purity  must  result  from  the  beauty  of  his  works  ; 
that  God  cannot  be  deformed  by  evil,  who  hath  made 

*Ay5avT0Q  fiyfuiv. 

t  'Ovh*  adtiv  omov.  Ammon.  in  Plut,  de  'Ei  apud  Delphos,p.  393. 
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every  thing  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  The  notion  of  a  God 
cannot  be  entertained  without  separating  from  him  vviiat- 
soever  is  impure  and  deiiHng  both  in  his  essence  and  ac- 
tions. Though  we  conceive  him  infinite  in  majesty,  infi- 
nite in  essence,  eternal  in  duration,  mighty  in  power,  and 
wise  and  immutable  in  his  counsels ;  merciful  in  his  pro- 
ceedings with  men,  and  whatsoever  other  perfections  may 
dignify  so  sovereign  a  being ;  yet  if  we  conceive  liim  des- 
titute of  this  excellent  perfection,  and  imagine  him  pos- 
sessed with  the  least  contagion  of  evil,  we  make  him  but 
an  infinite  monster,  and  sully  all  those  perfections  we  as- 
scribed  to  him  before ;  we  rather  own  him  a  devil  than  a 
God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  be  God  and  to  be  dark- 
ness, or  to  have  one  mote  of  darkness  mixed  with  his 
light.  It  is  a  less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being  than 
to  deny  the  purity  of  it;  the  one  makes  him  no  God,  the 
other  a  deformed,  unlovely,  and  a  detestable  God.  Plu- 
tarch said  not  amiss,  that  he  should  count  himself  less 
injured  by  that  man  that  should  deny  that  there  w  as  such 
a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  by  him  that  should  aiBrm  that 
there  was  such  a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debauched  fel- 
low, a  loose  and  vicious  person.  It  is  a  less  w  rong  to 
God  to  discard  any  acknowledgments  of  his  being,  and 
to  count  him  nothing,  than  to  believe  him  to  exist,  but 
imagine  him  a  base  and  unholy  Deity.  He  that  saith 
God  is  not  holy,  speaks  much  worse  than  he  that  saith, 
there  is  no  God  at  all. 

Let  tw^o  thing's  be  considered  here, 

I.  If  any,  this  attribute  hath  an  excellency  above  his 
other  perfections.  There  are  some  attributes  of  God  we 
prefer,  because  of  our  interest  in  them,  and  the  relation 
they  bear  to  us.  As  we  esteem  his  goodness  before  his 
power;  and  his  mercy,  whereby  he  relieves  us,  before 
his  justice,  whereby  he  punisheth  us.  As  there  are  some 
we  more  delight  in,  because  of  the  goodness  we  receive 
by  them  ;  so  there  are  some  that  God  delights  to  honour, 
because  of  their  excellency. 

1 .  No  attribute  is  sounded  out  so  loftily,  with  such  so- 
lenDiiti/,  and  so  frequently  by  angels  that  stand  before  his 
throne,  as  this.     Where  do  you  find  any  other  attribute 
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trebled  in  the  praises  of  it,  as  this?  Holy,  holij,  holy 
is  the  Lord  oj'  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory ^ 
Isa.  6.  3 ;  and  the  Jour  beasts  rest  not  clay  and  nighty 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Jhuighty,  kc.  Rev, 
4.  8.  His  power  of  sovereignty,  as  Lord  of  hosts,  is  but 
once  mentioned,  but  with  a  ternal  repetition  of  his  holi- 
ness. Do  you  hear  in  any  angelical  song  any  other  per- 
fection of  ttic  divine  nature  thrice  repeated  ?  Where  do  we 
read  of  the  crying  out  eternal,  eternal,  eternal ;  or  faithful, 
faithful,  faithful.  Lord  God  of  hosts?  Whatsoever  other 
attribute  is  left  out,  this  God  would  have  to  till  the  mouths 
of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  for  ever  in  heaven. 

2.  He  singles  it  out  to  swear  by.  Once  I  have  sworn 
by  my  holiness,  that  L  will  not  lie  unto  David,  Psal.  8i). 
35  ;  and  the  Lord  ivill  swear  by  his  holiness,  Amos  4.  2. 
He  tAvice  swears  by  his  holiness ;  once  by  his  power,  Lsa. 
62.  8  ;  once  by  all  when  he  swears  by  his  name,  Jer.  44. 
26.  He  lays  here  his  holiness  to  pledge  for  the  assurance 
of  his  promise,  as  the  attribute  most  dear  to  him,  most 
valued  by  him,  as  though  no  other  could  give  an  assu- 
rance parallel  to  it  in  this  concern  of  an  everlasting  re- 
demption which  is  there  spoken  of.  He  that  swears, 
swears  by  a  greater  than  himself;  God  having  no  greater 
than  himself,  swears  by  himself:  and  swearing  here  by 
his  holiness,  seems  to  equal  that  single  one  to  all  his  other 
attributes ;  as  if  he  were  more  concerned  in  the  honour 
of  it,  than  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have  said. 
Since  I  have  not  a  more  excellent  perfection  to  swear  by 
than  that  of  my  holiness,  I  lay  this  to  answer  for  your  se- 
curity, and  bind  myself  by  that  which  I  will  never  part 
with,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  rest. 
It  is  a  tacit  imprecation  of  himself.  If  I  lie  unto  David, 
let  me  never  be  counted  holy,  or  thought  righteous  enough 
to  be  trusted  by  angels  or  men. 

3.  It  is  his  glory  and  beauty.  Holiness  is  the  honour 
of  the  creature,  sanctification  and  honour  are  linked  to- 
gether, 1  Thess.  4.  4,  much  more  is  it  the  honour  of  God ; 
it  is  the  image  of  God  in  the  creature,  Ephes.  4.  24. 
When  we  take  the  picture  of  a  man,  we  draw  the  most 
beautiful  part,  the  face,  which  is  a  member  of  the  greatest 
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jcxcellency.  When  God  would  he  drawn  to  the  life,  as 
much  as  can  be,  in  the  spirit  of  his  creatures,  he  is  drawn 
in  this  attribute,  as  being  the  most  beautiful  perfection  of 
(rod,  and  most  valuable  widi  him.  l^ower  is  his  hand 
and  arm,  omniscience  his  eye ;  mercy  his  heart,  eternity 
his  duration  ;  his  holiness  is  his  beauty;  .should praise  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  2  Chrou.  20.  21.  In  the  27th  Psal. 
and  4th  verse,  David  desires  to  behold  the  beanlif  of  the 
Lord,  and  enquire  in  his  holy  temple ;  that  is,  the  holiness 
of  God  manifested  in  his  hatred  of  sin  in  the  daily  sacri- 
lices.  Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  the  temple.  Holy  and 
beautiful  house  are  joined  together,  Isa.  46.  1 1  ;  much 
more  the  beauty  of  God  that  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary. 
This  renders  him  lovely  to  all  his  innocent  creatures, 
though  formidable  to  the  guilty  ones.  *  A  heathen  phi- 
losopher could  call  it  "  the  beauty  of  the  divine  essence," 
and  say,  that ''  God  was  not  so  happy  by  an  eternity  of  life, 
as  by  an  excellency  of  virtue."  And  the  angels'  song  in- 
timates it  to  be  his  glory,  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy 
glory,  Isa.  6.  3 ;  that  is,  of  his  holiness  in  his  laws,  and 
in  his  judgments  against  sin  ;  that  being  the  attribute  ap- 
plauded by  them  before. 

4.  It  is  his  very  /jfe.  So  it  is  called.  Alienated  fi^om 
the  life  of  God,  Eh  lies.  A.  18;  that  is,  from  the /^6»//w.y,9 
of  God;  speaking  of  the  opposite  to  it,  the  uncleanness 
and  profaneness  of  the  Gentiles.  \V"e  are  only  alienated 
from  that  whieh  we  are  bound  to  imitate;  but  this  is  the 
perfection  always  set  out  as  the  pattern  of  our  actions, 
Be  you  holy,  as  J  am  holy  ;  no  other  is  proposed  as  our 
copy.  Alienated  from  tliat  purity  of  God,  Avhich  is  as 
much  as  his  life,  without  which  he  could  not  Wv^.  If  he 
were  stripped  of  this,  he  would  be  a  dead  (lod  more 
than  by  the  want  of  any  other  perfection.  His  sweaiing 
by  it  intimates  as  much.  He  swears  often  by  his  own  life, 
As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord;  so- he  swears  by  his  holiness, 
as  if  it  were  his  life,  and  more  his  life  than  any  other.- 
Ixt  mc  not  live,  or  let  me  not  be  holy,  are  all  one  in  his 
oath.  His  deity  could  not  out-live  the  life  of  his  purity. 

II.  As  it  seems  to  challenge  an  excellency  above  all 

*  Plutarcli.  Eiigubin.  de  perenni  Phil.  lib.  6.  cap.  C. 
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his  Other  perfections,  so  it  is  the  glory  of  all  the  rest. 
As  it  is  the  glory  of  the  godhead,  so  it  is  the  glory  of 
every  perfection  in  the  godhead.  As  his  power  is  the 
strength  of  them,  so  his  holiness  is  the  beauty  of  them. 
As  all  would  be  weak  without  omnipotence  to  back  them, 
so  all  would  be  uncomely  without  holiness  to  adorn  them. 
Should  this  be  sullied,  all  the  rest  would  lose  their  honour 
and  their  comfortable  efficacy.  As  at  the  the  same  instant 
that  the  sun  should  lose  its  light,  it  would  lose  its  heat, 
its  strength,  its  generative  and  quickening  virtue ;  as  sin- 
cerity is  the  lustre  of  every  grace  in  a  Christian,  so  is 
purity  the  splendour  of  every  attribute  in  the  godhead. 
His  justice  is  a  holy  justice;  his  wisdom  a  holy  wisdom; 
his  arm  of  power  a  holy  arm,  Pml.  98.  1  ;  his  truth  or 
promise  a  holy  promise,  Psal.  105.  43.  Holy  and  true 
go  hand  in  hand.  Revel.  6.  10.  His  name,  Avhich  signi- 
fies all  his  attributes  in  conjunction,  is  holy,  Psal.  103.  1. 
Yea,  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works,  Psal.  145.  17.  It  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  the 
source  of  all  his  punishments.  If  every  attribute  of  the 
Deity  were  a  distinct  member,  purity  would  be  the  form, 
the  soul,  the  spirit  to  animate  them.  Without  it,  his 
patience  would  be  an  indulgence  to  sin,  his  mercy  a  fond- 
ness, his  wrath  a  madness,  his  power  a  tyranny,  his  wis- 
dom an  unworthy  subtlety.  It  is  this  gives  decorum  to 
all.  His  mercy  is  not  exercised  without  it,  since  he  par- 
dons none  but  those  that  have  an  interest,  by  union  in 
the  obedience  of  a  Mediator,  which  was  so  delightful  to 
his  infinite  purity.  His  justice,  which  guilty  man  is  apt 
to  tax  witli  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  exercise  of  it,  is 
not  acted  out  of  the  compass  of  this  rule.  In  acts  of 
man's  vindictive  justice  there  is  something  of  impurity, 
perturbation,  passion,  some  mixture  of  cruelty  ;  but  none 
of  these  fall  upon  God  in  the  severest  acts  of  wrath. 
When  God  appears  to  Ezekiel  in  the  resemblance  of 
fire,  to  signify  his  anger  against  the  house  of  Judah  for 
their  idolatry,  Jrojn  his  loins  downward  there  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  jire ;  hut  from  the  loins  upward,  the  ap- 
pearance a^'  brightness,  as  the  colour  of  amber,  Ezek.  8.2. 
His  heart  is  clear  in  his  most  terrible  acts  of  vengeance, 
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it  is  a  pure  flame  wherewith  he  scorcheth  and  burns 
his  enemies.     He  is  holy  in  the  most  fiery  appearance. 

This  attribute  therefore  is  never  so  much  applauded, 
as  when  his  sword  has  been  drawn,  and  he  hath  mani- 
fested the  greatest  fierceness  against  his  enemies.  The 
magnificent  and  triumphant  expression  of  it  in  the  text, 
follows  just  upon  (jiod's  miraculous  defeat  and  ruin  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  T/ic  sea  covered  them  ;  they  sank  as  lead 
in  the  mighty  ivaters :  then  it  follows,  JVho  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  glorious  in  holiness  ?  And  when  it  was  so 
celebrated  by  the  seraphims,  Isa.  6.  3.  It  was  wlien  the 
posts  moved,  and  the  house  was  Jilted  with  smoke,  ver.  4 ; 
which  are  signs  of  anger,  Psal.  18.  7,  8.  And 
when  he  was  about  to  send  Isaiah  upon  a  message  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  judgments,  that  he  would  make 
the  heart  oftJiatpeopleJat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their 
eyes  shut ;  waste  their  cities  without  inhabitants,  and  their 
houses  without  man,  and  make  the  land  desolate,  ver.  9, 
10,  11,  12,  and  the  angels  which  here  applaud  him  for 
his  holiness,  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice ;  and  here 
called  seraphims,  from  burning,  or  fiery  spirits,  as  beinc? 
the  ministers  of  his  wrath.  His  justice  is  part  of  his 
holiness,  whereby  he  reduces  into  order  those  tilings  that 
are  out  of  order.  When  he  is  consuming  men  by  his 
fury,  he  does  not  diminish,  but  manifest  purity;  The  just 
Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  he  ivill  do  no  iniquity,  Zeph. 

3.  5.  Every  action  of  his  is  free  from  all  tincture  of 
evil.  It  is  also  celebrated  with  praise  by  the  four  beasts 
about  his  throne,  when  he  appears  in  a  covenant  garb, 
with  a  rainbow  about  his  throne,  and  yet  with  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings  shot  out  against  his  enemies,  Rev. 

4.  8,  compared  with  ver.  3,  5,  to  shew,  that  all  his  acts 
of  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  are  clear  from  any  stain. — 
This  is  the  crown  of  all  his  attributes,  the  life  of  all  his 
decrees,  the  brightness  of  all  his  actions  :  nothing  is  de- 
creed by  him,  nothing  is  acted  by  him  but  what  is  worthy 
of  the  dignity,  and  becoming  the  honour  of  this  attribute. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  attribute,  observe, — 
1,  The  nature  of  this  holiness.     2.  The  demonstration 
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of  it.  3.  The  puriti/  of  his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about 
sin.     4.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

First,  The  wrt^i/re  of  divine  holiness. 

In  general.  The  holiness  of  God  negatirelij,  is  a  per- 
fect freedom  from  all  evil.  As  v\'e  call  gold  pure  that  is 
not  embayed  by  any  dross,  and  that  garment  clean  that  is 
free  from  any  spot;  so  the  nature  of  God  is  esti'ansied 
from  all  shatlow  of  evil,  all  imaginable  contagion.  Posi- 
tivcli/,  it  is  the  recUtude  or  integrity  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  that  conformity  of  it  in  affection  and  action  to  the  di- 
vine will,  as  to  his  eternal  law,  whereby  he  works  with  a 
due  regard  to  his  own  excellency,  and  whereby  he  hath 
a  delight  and  complacency  in  every  thing  agreeable  to  his 
will,  and  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  contrary  there- 
unto. 

As  there  is  no  darkness  in  his  understanding,  so  there 
is  no  spot  in  his  will :  as  his  mind  is  j)ossessed  with  all 
truth,  so  there  is  no  deviation  in  his  Mill  from  it.  He 
loves  all  truth  and  goodness  ;  he  hates  all  falsity  and 
evil.  In  regard  of  his  righteousness,  he  loves  righteous- 
ness ;  Psa.  11.7.  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous- 
ness ;  and  hath  no  pleasure  iniiickedness^  Psa.  6  A..  He 
values  purity  in  his  creatures,  and  detests  all  impuritv, 
whether  inward  or  out^vard.  *  We  may  indeed  distin- 
guish the  holiness  of  God  from  his  righteousness  in  our 
conceptions :  holiness  is  a  perfection  absolutely  consider- 
ed in  the  nature  of  God  ;  righteousness,  a  perfection  as 
referred  to  others  in  his  acUons  towards  them  and  upon 
them. 

In  particular.     This  projierty  of  the  divine  nature  is, 

1.  An  essential  nud  neccs^'Yoy  perfection  :  he  is  essen- 
tially and  necessarily  holy.  It  is  the  essential  glory  of 
his  nature  :  his  holiness  is  necessary  as  his  being ;  as  ne- 
cessary as  his  omniscience  :  as  he  cannot  but  know  what 
is  right,  so  he  cannot  but  do  what  is  just.  His  under- 
standing is  not  as  created  understandings,  capable  of  ig- 
norance as  well  as  knowledge;  so  his  will  is  not  as  created 

*  Martin  de  Deo,  p,  8C. 
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wills,  capable  of  unrighteousness,  as  well  as  righteous- 
ness. There  can  be  no  contradiction  or  contrariety  in 
the  divine  nature,  to  know  what  is  right,  and  do  what  is 
wronsj :  if  so,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  blessed- 
ness, he  would  not  be  a  God  always  blessed,  blessed  for 
ever,  Rom.  9-  5,  as  he  is.  He  is  as  necessarily  holy,  as 
he  is  necessarily  God ;  as  necessarily  without  sin,  as  with- 
out change.  As  he  was  Ciod  from  eternity,  so  he  was 
holy  from  eternity.  *  \Iq  was  gracious,  merciful,  just  irr 
his  own  nature,  and  also  holy  ;  though  no  creature  had 
been  framed  by  him  to  exercise  his  grace,  mercy,  justice, 
or  holiness  upon.  If  God  had  not  created  a  world,  he 
had  in  his  own  natuie  been  almighty,  and  able  to  create 
a  world.  If  there  never  had  been  any  thing  but  himself, 
yet  he  had  been  omniscient,  knowing  every  thing  that  was 
within  the  verge  and  compass  of  his  infinite  power;  so 
he  was  pure  in  his  own  nature,  though  he  never  had 
brought  forth  any  rational  creature  whereby  to  manifest 
this  purity.  These  perfections  are  so  necessary,  that  the 
nature  of  God  could  not  subsist  without  them.  And  the 
acts  of  those  ad  intra,  or  within  himself,  are  necessary ; 
for  being  omniscient  in  nature,  there  must  be  an  act  of 
knowledo;e  of  himself  and  his  own  nature.  Beino'  infi- 
nitely  holy,  an  act  of  holiness  in  infinitely  loving  himself, 
must  necessarily  flow  from  this  perfection  f.  As  the 
divine  will  cannot  but  be  perfect ;  so  it  cannot  be  want- 
ing to  render  the  highest  love  to  itself,  to  its  goodness,  to 
the  divine  nature,  which  is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  the  acts 
of  those  ad  extra  are  not  necessary,  but  upon  a  condi- 
tion.    To  love  rig;hteousness  without  himself,  or  to  detest 

... 

sin,  or  inflict  punishment  for  the  committing  of  it,  could 
not  have  been,  had  there  been  no  righteous  creature  for 
him  to  love,  no  sinning  creature  for  him  to  loathe,  and  to 
exercise  his  justice  upon  as  the  object  of  punishment. 

Some  attributes  require  a  condition  to  make  the  acts 
of  them  necessary.  As  it  is  at  God's  liberty,  whether  he 
will  create  a  rational  creature,  or  no:  but  when  he  de- 

*  TunetiD.  de  Satisfact.  p.  28. 
t  Ocbiiio,  Pvtdict.  part  S.     Bodic.  51,  p,  347,  348. 
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crees  to  make  either  angel  or  man,  it  is  necessar}-  from 
the  perfection  of  his  nature  to  make  them  righteous.  It 
is  at  God's  hberty  whether  he  will  speak  to  man,  or  no  ; 
but  if  he  does,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  speak  that 
which  is  false,  because  of  his  infinite  perfection  of  vera- 
city. It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  permit  a  crea- 
ture to  sin  ;  but  if  he  sees  good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  he  should  detest  tliat  creature  that  goes  cross 
to  his  righteous  nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act 
of  his  will,  for  then  he  might  be  unholy  as  w  ell  as  holy ; 
he  might  love  iniquity  and  hate  righteousness  ;  he  might 
then  command  that  which  is  good,  and  afterwards  com- 
mand that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy  :  for  what  is  only 
an  act  of  his  will,  and  not  belonging  to  his  nature,  is  in- 
different to  him.  As  the  positive  law  he  gave  to  Adam, 
of  not  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  w  as  a  pure  act  of  his 
will ;  he  might  have  given  him  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  if  he 
had  pleased,  as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But  what  is 
moral  and  good  in  its  own  nature,  is  necessarily  willed  by 
God,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  him,  because  of  the 
transcendent  eminency  of  his  nature,  and  righteousness 
of  his  will.  As  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  command  his 
creature  to  hate  him,  or  to  dispense  with  a  creature  for 
not  loving  him  ;  for  this  would  be  to  command  a  thing 
intrinsically  evil,  the  highest  ingratitude,  the  very  spirit 
of  all  wickedness,  which  consists  in  the  hating  God.  Yet 
though  God  be  thus  necessarily  holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a 
bare  and  simple  necessity,  as  the  sun  shines,  or  the  fire 
burns  ;  but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled  thereunto, 
but  inclined  from  the  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  his  own 
nature  and  will ;  so  as  by  no  means  he  can  be  unholy, 
because  he  will  not  be  unholy  ;  it  is  against  his  nature  to 
be  so. 

2.  God  is  only  ahsohdely  holy.  There  is  none  holy  as 
the  Lord,  1  Sam.  2.  2.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his 
nature.  As  there  is  none  good  but  God,  so  none  holy 
but  God.  No  creature  can  be  essentially  holy,  because 
mutable  :  holiness  is  the  substance  of  God  ;  but  a  quahty 
and  accident  in  a  creature.  God  is  infinitely  holy,  crea- 
tures finitely  holy.     He  is  holy  from  himself,   creatures 
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areholy  by  derivation  fram  him.  He  is  not  only  holy,  but  ho- 
liness ;  holiness  in  the  highest  degree,  is  the  sole  prerogative. 
As  the   liighest  heaven  is  called  the  heaven  oj  heavens y 
because  it  cmbraceth  in  its  circle  all  the  heavens,  and 
contains  the  magnitude  of  them,  and  hath  a  greater  vast- 
ncss  above  all  that  it  incloseth  ;  so  is  God  the  Holy  of' 
holies,  he  contains  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put  to- 
gether, and  inriiiitely  more.     As  all  the  wisdom,  excel- 
lency, and  })Ower  of  the  creatures,  if  compared  with  the 
wisdom,  excellency,  and  power  of  God,  is  but  folly,  vik- 
ness,  and  weakness ;  so  the  highest  created  purity,  if  set 
in  parallel  with  God,  is  but  impurity   and  uncleanness ; 
ihon  only  art  holy,  Rev.  15.4:  it  is  like  the  light  of  a  glow- 
worm to  that  of  the  sun  :  the  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his 
sight,  and  his  angels  he  charges  with  Jolly,  Job  15.  15.  and 
4.  18.     Thou2;li  God  hath  crowned  the  angels  with  an 
unspotted  sanctity,   and  placed  them  in  a  habitation  of 
glory ;  yet  as  illustrious  as  they  are,  they  have  an  un- 
worthiness  in  their  own   nature  to    appear  before  the 
throne  of  so  holy  a  God ;  their  holiness  grows  dim  and 
pale  in  his  presence.     It  is  but  a  weak  shadow  of  that 
divine  purity,  whose  light  is  so  glorious,  that  it  makes 
them  cover  their  faces  out  of  weakness  to  behold  it,  and 
cover  their  feet  out  of  sb.ame  in  themselves.     They  are 
not  pure  in  his  sight,  because  though  they  love  God, 
which  is  a  principle  of  holiness,  as  much  as  they  can, 
yet  not  so  much  as  he  deserves  :  they  love  him  witii  the 
intensest  degree,  according  to  their  power  ;  but  not  with 
the  intensest  degree,  according  to  his  own  amiableness  :  for 
they  cannot  infinitely  love  God,  unless  they  were  as  infinite 
as  God,  and  had  an  understanding  of  his  perfections  equal 
with  himself,  and  as  immense  as  his  ow;i   knowledge. 
God  having  an  infinite  knowledge  of  himself,  can  only 
have  an  infinite  love  to  himself,  and  consequently  an  in- 
finite holiness  without  any  defect;  because  he  loves  him- 
self according  to  the  vastness  of  his  own  amiableness, 
which  no  finite  beins  can.     Therefore,  though  the  antrels 
be  exempt  from  corruption  and  soil,   they  cannot  enter 
into  comparison  with  the  purity  of  God,  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  dimness  in  themselves.  Besides,  he  charges 
VOL.  ir.  2  k 
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them  mth  folly,  and  puts  no  trust  in  them  ;  because  they 
have  the  power  of  sinning,  though  not  the  act  of  sinning  : 
they  have  a  possible  folly  m  their  own  nature  to  be  char- 
ged with.  Holiness  is  a  quality  separable  from  them^ 
but  it  is  inseparable  from  God.  Had  they  not  at  first  a 
mutability  in  their  nature,  none  of  them  could  have  sin- 
ned, there  had  been  no  devils  ;  but  because  some  of  them 
sinned,  the  rest  might  have  sinned :  and  though  the 
standing  angels  shall  never  be  changed,  yet  they  are  still 
changeable  in  their  own  nature,  and  their  standing  is  due 
to  grace,  not  to  nature  ;  and  though  they  shall  be  for  ever 
preserved,  yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be  inmiutable 
by  nature,  for  then  they  should  stand  upon  the  same  bot- 
tom with  God  himself;  but  they  are  supported  by  grace 
against  that  changeableness  of  nature  which  is  essential  to 
a  creature :  the  Creator  only  hath  immortality ,  that  is, 
immutability,  1  Tim.  3.  15, 

It  is  as  certain  a  truth,  that  no  creature  can  be  natu- 
rally immutable  and  impeccable,  as  that  God  cannot 
create  any  thing  actually  polluted  and  imperfect.  It  is 
as  possible  that  the  highest  creature  may  sin,  as  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  annihilated  :  it  may  become  not 
holy,  as  it  may  become  not  a  creature,  but  nothing.  The 
holiness  of  a  creature  may  be  reduced  into  nothing,  as 
well  as  his  substance  ;  but  the  holiness  of  the  Creator 
cannot  be  diminished,  dimmed,  or  overshadowed  ;  he  is 
the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  lariablemss  or 
shadmv  of  turning,  James  1.  17»  It  is  as  impossible  his 
holiness  should  be  blotted,  as  that  his  Deity  should  be 
extinguished  :  for  whatsoever  creature  hath  essentially 
such  or  such  qualities,  cannot  be  stripped  of  them,  with- 
out being  turned  out  of  its  essence.  As  a  man  is  essen- 
tially rational ;  and  if  he  ceases  to  be  rational,  he  ceases 
to  be  man.  The  sun  is  essentially  luminous ;  if  it  should 
become  dark  in  its  ow  n  body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the 
sun.  In  regard  of  this  absolute  and  only  holiness  of  God, 
it  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  seraphims,  Isa.  6.  3.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  a  word,  notes  the  certainty  or  ab- 
soluteness of  the  thing,  or  the  irreversibleness  of  the 
resolve;  as  /  will  overturn,  overturnj  oterturny  Ezek. 
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21.  27.  notes  the  certainty  of  the  judgment ;  also  TVoCy 
Zi'oe,  woe,  Rev.  8.  8,  three  times  repeated,  signifies  the 
same.  The  holiness  of  God  is  so  absolutely  peculiar  to 
him,  that  it  can  no  more  be  expressed  in  creatures,  than  his 
omnipotence,  Avhereby  they  may  be  able  to  create  a  world ; 
or  his  omniscience,  whereby  they  may  be  capable  of 
knowins  all  things,  and  knowino;  (lod  as  he  knows  himself. 
3.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of 
any  evil  done  by  another,  but  doth  perfectly  abhor  it ;  it 
would  not  else  be  a  glorious  holiness ;  He  hath  no  plea- 
Jiure  in  wiclicdness,  Psal.  5.  3.  He  not  only  loves  that 
"w  hich  is  just,  but  abhors  with  a  perfect  hatred  all  things 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  Holiness  can  no 
more  approve  of  sin  than  it  can  commit  it :  to  be  delight- 
ed with  the  evil  in  another's  act,  contracts  guilt,  as  well 
as  the  commission  of  it ;  for  approbation  of  a  thing  is  a 
consent  to  it :  sometimes  the  approbation  of  an  evil  in 
another,  is  a  more  grievous  crime  than  the  act  itself,  as 
appears  in  Rom.  1.  3^2,  JVho  knowing  the  judgment  of  Gody 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  it : 
Where  the  not  only  manifests  it  to  be  a  greater  guilt  to 
take  pleasure  in  them.  Every  sin  is  aggravated  by  de- 
light in  it ;  to  take  pleasure  in  the  evil  of  another  s  action, 
.shews  a  more  ardent  affection  and  love  to  sin,  than  the 
committer  himself  may  have.  This  therefore  can  as  little  fall 
upon  God,  as  to  do  an  evil  act  himself ;  yetasaman  maybe 
delighted  with  the  consequences  of  another's  sin,  as  it  may 
occasion  some  public  good,  or  private  good  to  the  guilty 
person  ;  as  sometimes  it  may  be  an  occasion  of  his  repent- 
ance, when  the  horridness  of  a  fact  stares  him  in  the  face, 
and  occasions  a  self-reflection  for  that  and  other  crimes, 
which  is  attended  with  an  indignation  against  them,  andsin- 
cere  remorse  for  them  ;  so  God  is  pleased  with  those  good 
things  his  goodness  and  wisdom  bring  forth  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  sin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  evil,  whence  his  infinite  wisdom  drew  forth 
his  own  glory  and  his  creature's  good  ;  his  pleasure  is  not 
i  n  the  sinful  act  of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of  his  own 
goodness  and  skill,  turning  it  to  another  end  than  what 
the  creature  aimed  at. 

S  K  2 
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He  abhors  sin  necessarilij.     Holiness  is  the  glory  ot 
the  Deity,  therefore  necessary.     The  nature  of  God  is  so 
holy,  that  he  cannot  biit  hate  it.     Thou  art  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  be.hohl  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  imquitif  :  Hab. 
1.  13.     He  is  more  opposite  to  it,  than  light  to  darkness, 
and  therefore  it  can  expect  no  countenance  from  him  :  a 
love  of  holiness  cannot  be  without  a  hatred  of  every 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  it:  as  God  necessarily  loves 
himself,   so  he  must  necessarily  hate   every  thing   tba-t 
is   against  himself :    and   as   he   loves   himself  for  liis 
own  excellency  and  holiness,   hs  must  necessarily  detest 
whatsoever  is  repugnant  to  his  holinesSy  because  of  the 
evil  of  it:  since  he  is  inhnitely  good^,    he   cannot   but 
love  goodness,   as  it  is  a  resemblance  to  himself,  and 
cannot  but  abhor  unrighteousness,  as  being  most  distant 
from  him,  and  contrary  to  him.     If  he  have  any  esteem 
for  his  own  perfections,  he  must  needs  have  an  implaca- 
ble aversion  to  all  that  is  so  repugnant  to  him,  that  would, 
if  it  were  possible,  destroy  him,   and  is  a  point  directed 
not  only  against  his  glory,  but  against  his  life.     If  he  did 
,  Rot  hate  it,  he  would  hate  himself  :  for  since  his  rightcons- 
.  ness  is  his  image,  and  sin  would  deface  his  image  ;  if  he 
did  not  love  his  image,  and  loathe  what  is  against  his  image, 
he  would  loathe  himself,  he  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  own 
nature  :*  Nay,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  love  it,  it 
were  possible  for  him  not  to  be  holy,  it  v^ere  possible  then 
for  him  to  deny  hin^self,  and   wih   that  he  were  no  (jod^ 
which  is  a  palpable  contradiction.     Yet  this  necessity  in 
God  of  haling  sin,  is  not   a  brutish  necessity,  such  as  is 
in  mere  animals,  that  avoid  by  a  natural  instinct,  not  of 
choice,  what  is  prejvidicial  to  them  ;  but  most  free,  as 
well  as  necessary,  arising  h'om   an  infinite  knowledge  of 
his  own  nature,  and  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  con- 
tj'ariety  of  it  to  his  own  excellency,  and  the  order  of  his  works. 
Therefore  lie  abhors  sin  hitensely.     Nothing  do  men 
act  for  n]ore  than  their  glory.     As  he  infinitely,    and 
therefore  perfectly,  knows  himself,  so  he  infinitely,  and 
therefore  perfectly,  knows  what  is  contrary  to  himself, 

•  Turrttin  tie  Satisfact  p.  35,  36, 
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■and,  as  according  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  his 
knowledge  of  himself,  is  his  lave  to  himself,  as  infinite  as 
iiis  knowledge,  and  therefore  inexpressible  and  inconceiv- 
able by  us  :  so  from  the  perfection  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  which  is  infinitely  above  what  any  creature 
can  have,  arises  a  displeasure  against  it  suitable  to  that 
knowledge.  In  creatures  the  degrees  of  affection  to,  or 
aversion  from  a  thing,  are  suited  to  the  strength  of  their 
apprehensions  of  the  good  or  evil  in  them.  God  knows 
not  only  the  workers  of  wickedness,  but  the  wickedness  of 
their  Avorks,  for  he  knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness 
also,  Job  n .  11.  The  vehemency  of  this  hatred  is  ex- 
pressed variously  in  scripture;  he  loathes  it  so,  that  he  is 
impatient  of  beholding  it ;  the  very  sight  of  it  affects  him 
with  detestation,  Ha b.  1.  13  ;  he  hates  the  first  spark  of  it 
in  the  imagination,  Zach.  8.  47.  With  what  variety  of  ex- 
pressions does  he  repeat  his  indignation  at  their  polluted 
services ;  1  hate,  I  detest,  I  despise,  I  will  not  smell, 
I  will  not  accept,  I  will  not  regard ;  take  away  from 
one  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  I  will  not  hear,  Amos  5. 
21,  22.  My  soul  hates,  they  are  a  trouble  to  me,  I  am 
•weary  to  bear  them,  Isa.  1.  14.  It  is  the  abominable 
thing  that  he  hates,  Jer.  44.  4.  he  is  ve.ved  at  it,  Isa.  Q3. 
10.  Ezek.  16.43.  He  abhors  it  so,  that  his  hatred  re- 
dounds upon  the  person  that  coriimits  it,  he  hates  all 
•workers  of  iniquity.  Psalm  5.  5.  Sin  is  the  only  primary 
object  of  tiis  displeasure  :  he  is  not  displeased  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  man,  for  that  was  derived  from  him  ; 
but  with  the  nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from  the 
sinner  himself.  When  a  man  hath  but  one  object  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  anger,  it  is  stronger  than  when  divert- 
ed to  many  objects  :  a  mighty  torrent,  when  diverted  into 
many  streams,  is  weaker  than  when  it  comes  in  a  full 
body  upon  one  place  only.  The  infinite  anger  and  hatred 
of  God,  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  has  no 
other  object,  against  which  he  directs  tlie  mighty  force  of 
it,  but  only  unrighteousness.  He  hates  no  person  for  all 
the  penal  evils  upon  him,  though  they  were  more  by  ten 
thousand  times  than  Job  was  struck  with,  but  only  for  his 
sin.     Again,  sin  being  only  evil,  and  an  unmixed  evil, 
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there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  abate  the  detestation  of  God, 
or  balance  his  hatred  of  it ;  there  is  not  the  least  grain 
of  goodness  in  it,  to  incline  him  to  the  least  affection  to 
any  part  of  it.  This  hatred  cannot  but  be  intense  ;  for 
as  the  more  any  creature  is  sanctified,  the  more  is  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  contrary  to 
holiness  ;  therefore  God  being  the  highest,  most  absolute, 
and  infinite  holiness,  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  intensely, 
hate  miholiness ;  being  infinitely  righteous,  he  infinitely 
abhors  unrighteousness ;  being  infinitely  true,  he  infinitely 
abhors  falsity,  and  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  deformed 
evil.  As  it  is  from  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  that 
he  hath  satisfaction  in  righteousness  :  The  right  tons  Lord 
hveth  righteous)2ess,  Psal.  11.7.  So  it  is  from  the  same 
righteousness  of  his  nature,  that  he  detests  whatsoever  is 
morally  evil :  as  his  nature  therefore  is  infinite,  so  must 
his  abhorrence  be. 

Because  he  abhors  sin  necessarily  and  intensely,  he 
abhors  it  univer sally.  He  does  not  hate  it  in  one,  and  in- 
dulge it  in  another,  but  loathes  it  wherever  he  finds  it ; 
not  one  worker  of  iniquity  is  exempt  from  it :  Thou  hatest 
all  workers  of  iniquity,  Psal.  5.  5.  For  it  is  not  sin,  as 
in  this  or  that  person,  or  as  great  or  litde ;  but  sin, 
as  sin,  is  the  object  of  his  hatred :  and  therefore  let  the 
person  be  never  so  great,  and  have  particular  characters 
of  his  image  upon  him,  it  secures  him  not  from  God's 
hatred  of  any  evil  action  he  shall  commit.  He  is  a  jea- 
lous God,  jealous  of  his  glory ;  a  metaphor  taken  from 
jealous  husbands,  who  will  not  endure  the  least  adultery 
in  their  wives,  nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from 
his  law,  E.Tod.  20.  5.  Every  act  of  sin  is  a  spiritual 
adultery,  denying  God  to  be  the  chief  good,  and  giving 
that  prerogative  by  that  act  to  some  vile  thing.  He  loves 
it  no  more  in  his  own  people  than  he  doth  in  his  enemies ; 
he  frees  them  not  from  his  rod,  the  testimony  of  his 
loathing  their  crimes ;  whosoever  sows  iniquity,  shall  reap 
affliction.  It  might  be  thought  that  he  affected  their  dross, 
if  he  did  not  refine  them,  and  loved  their  impurity,  if  he 
did  not  cleanse  them ;  because  of  his  detestation  of  their 
sin,  he  will  not  spare  them  from  the  furnace,  tliough 
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because  of  love  to  their  persons  in  Christ,  he  will  exempt 
them  from  hell.  How  often  did  the  sword  come  upon 
David's  family  after  his  unworthy  dealing  in  Uriali's  case, 
and  cut  off  some  of  the  branches  of  it  ?  He  sometimes 
punishes  sin  more  severely  in  this  life  in  his  own  people, 
than  in  others :  upon  Jonah's  disobedience  a  storm  pur- 
sues him,  and  a  whale  devours  him,  while  the  profane 
world  lived  in  their  lusts  without  controul.  JMoses,  for  one  act 
of  unbelief,  is  excluded  from  Canaan,  when  greater  sin- 
ners attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light  punish- 
ment, but  a  vengeance  he  takes  on  their  inventions,  to 
manifest  that  he  hates  sin  as  sin,  and  not  because  the 
worst  commit  it,  PsaL  99-  8.  Perhaps,  had  a  profane 
man  touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had  not  so 
suddenly  reached  him  :  but  when  Uzzah,  a  man  zealous 
for  him,  as  may  be  supposed  by  his  care  for  the  support 
of  the  tottering  ark,  would  step  out  of  his  place,  he  strikes 
him  down  for  his  disobedient  action,  by  the  side  of  the 
ark,  which  he  would  indirectly,  as  not  being  a  Levife, 
sustain,  2  Safn.  6.  7.  Nor  did  our  Saviour  so  sharply 
reprove  the  Pharisees,  and  turn  so  short  from  them  as  he 
did  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advice,  and  con- 
trary to  that  wherein  was  to  be  the  gi'eatest  manifestation 
of  God's  holiness,  viz.  the  death  of  Christ,  Matt.  16.  23. 
He  calls  him  Satan,a  name  sharper  than  the  title  of  the  devil's 
children,  wherewith  he  marked  the  Pharisees,  and  given, 
besides  him,  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made  a  profession 
of  love  to  him,  and  was  outwardly  ranked  in  the  number 
of  his  disciples.  A  gardener  dislikes  a  weed  the  more, 
for  being  in  the  bed  with  the  most  precious  flowers.  God's 
hatred  is  universally  fixed  against  sin,  and  he  hates  it  as 
much  in  those  whose  persons  shall  not  fall  under  his  eter- 
nal anger,  as  being  secured  in  the  arms  of  a  Redeemer,  by 
whom  the  guilt  is  wiped  off,  and  the  uncleanness  shall  be 
totally  washed  away  :  though  he  hates  their  sin,  and  can- 
not but  hate  it,  yet  he  loves  their  persons,  as  being 
united  as  members  to  the  Mediator  and  mystical  head. 
A  man  may  love  a  gangrened  member,  because  it  is  a 
member  of  his  own  body,  or  a  member  of  a  dear  relation, 
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but  he  loathes  the  gangrene  in  it   more  than  in  those 
wherein  he  is  not  so  much  concerned. 

Though  God's  hatred  of  behevers'  persons  is  removed 
by  faith  in  the  satisfactory  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  yet  his 
antipathy  against  sin  was  not  taken  away  by  that  blood ; 
nay  it  Avas  impossible  it  should :  it  was  never  designed, 
nor  had  it  any  capacity  to  alter  the  unchangeable  nature 
of  God,  but  to  manifest  the  purity  of  his  will,  and  his 
eternal  aversion  to  any  thing  that  was  contrary  to  th« 
purity  of  his  being,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  laws. 

God  abhors  sin  perpetually :  this  must  necessarily 
follow.  He  can  no  more  cease  to  hate  impurity,  than 
he  can  cease  to  love  holiness :  if  he  should  in  the  least 
instant  approve  of  any  thing  that  is  impure,  in  that  mo- 
ment he  would  disapprove  of  his  own  nature  and  being  ; 
there  would  be  an  interruption  in  his  love  of  himself, 
which  is  as  eternal  as  it  is  infinite.  How  can  he  love  any 
sin,  which  is  contrary  to  his  nature,  but  for  one  moment 
without  hating  his  own  nature,  which  is  essentially  contrary 
to  sin  ?  Two  contraries  cannot  be  loved  at  the  same  time; 
God  must  hrst  begin  to  hate  himself,  before  he  can  ap- 
prove of  any  evil  which  is  directly  opposite  to  himself. 
We  indeed  are  changed  with  a  temptation ;  sometimes 
we  bear  an  affection  to  it,  and  sometimes  testify  an  indig- 
nation against  it :  but  God  is  always  the  same  without 
any  shadow  of  change,  and  is  angry  zvilh  the  zcicked  every 
day,  Psa.  7.  1 1,  that  is,  uninterruptedly  in  the  nature  of 
his  anger,  though  not  in  the  effects  of  it.  God  indeed 
may  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but  never  to  the  sin  ;  for 
then  he  should  renounce  himself,  deny  his  own  essence 
and  his  own  divinity,  if  his  inclinations  to  the  love  of 
goodness,  and  his  aversion  from  evil,  could  be  changed ; 
if  he  suffered  the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  encouraged 
the  practice  of  the  other. 

4.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in 
others.  Not  that  he  owes  any  thing  to  his  creatures,  but 
from  the  unspeakable  holiness  of  his  nature,  whence  affec- 
tions to  all  things  that  bear  a  resemblance  of  him  do  flow; 
as  light  shoots  out  from  the  sun,  or  any  glittering  body : 
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It  is  essential  to  the  infinite  righteousness  of  his  nature, 
to  love  righteousness  wherever  he  hehokis  it:  The  righte- 
ous Lord  loveth  righteousness,  Psal.  11.  7.     He  cannot, 
because  of  his  nature,  but  love  that  which  bears  some 
agreement  with   his  nature,  that  which  is  the   curious 
draught  of  his  own  wisdom  and  purity  :  he  cannot  but  be 
delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself;  he  would  not  have  a 
holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature : 
his  own  nature  would  be  denied  by  him,   if  he  did  not 
affect  every  thing  that  had  a  stamp  of  his  own  nature  upon 
it.     There  was  indeed  nothing  without  God,  that  could 
invite  him  to  manifest  such  goodness  to  man,  as  he  did 
in  creation  :  but  after  he  had  stamped  that  rational  nature 
with  righteousness  convenient  for  it,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  he  should  ardently  love  that  impression  of  himself, 
because  he  loves  his  own   Deity,   and  consequendy  all 
things  which  are  any  sparks  and  images  of  it :  and  were 
devils  capable  of  an  act  of  righteousness,  the  holiness  of 
his  nature  would  incline  him  to  love  it,  even  in  those 
dark  and  revolted  spirits. 

5.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  positively  will  or 
encourage  sin  in  any.     How  can  he  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  that,  which  he  cannot  in  the  least  approve  of,  or 
look   upon  without  loathing,  not  only  the  crime  but  the 
criminal  ?    Light  may  sooner  be  the  cause  of  darkness, 
than  holiness  itself  be  the  cause  of  unholiness,  absolutely 
contrary  to  it :  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  he  that  is  the 
fountain  of  good,  should  be  the  source  of  evil ;  as  if  the 
same  fountain  should  send  forth  both  sweet  and  bitter 
streams,  James  3.  11.     Since  whatsoever  good  is  in  man, 
acknowledges  God  for  its  author,  it  follows  that  men  are 
evil  by  their  own  fault.     There  is  no  need  for  men  to  be 
incited  to  that,  to  which  the  corruption  of  their  own 
nature  so  powerfully  bends  them.     Water  has  a  forcible 
principle  in  its  own  nature  to  carry  it  downward ;  it  needs 
no  force  to  hasten  the  motion  :  God  tempts  no  man,  but 
every  man  is  drazvn  away  by  his  own  lust,  James  1.  13,  14. 
All  the  preparations  for  glory  are  from  God,  Rom.  9-  23. 
But  men  are  said  to  be  Jitted  to  destruction,  ver.  22,  but 
God  is  not  said  to  fit  them  \  they  by  their  miquities  fit 
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themselves  for  ruin,  and  he  by  his  long-suffering  keeps 
the  destruction  from  them  for  a  while. 

God  cannot  command  any  unrighteousness.     As   all 
virtue  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God,  so  all  iniquity  is 
summed  up  in  enmity  to  God.     Every  wicked  work  de- 
clares a  man  an  enemy  to  God  ;   Enemies  in  your  minds 
hy  wicked  xcorks,  Col.  1.21.     If  he  could  command  his 
creature  any  thing  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its  nature 
to  himself,  he  would  then  implicitly  command  the  hatred 
of  himself,  and  he  would  be  in  some  measui'e  a  hater  of 
himself.     He  that  commands  another  to  deprive  him  of 
his  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any  love  to  his  own  life. 
God  can  never  hate  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
mand any  thing  that  is  hateful  to  him,  and  tends  to  a 
hatirig  of  him,  and  driving  the  creature  further  from  him. 
In  that  very  moment  that  God  should  command  such  a 
thmg,  he  would  cease  to  be  good.     What  can  be  more 
absurd  to  imagine,  than  that  infinite  goodness  should  en- 
join a  thing  contrary  to  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  essen- 
tial duty  of  a  creature,  and  order  him  to  do  any  thing 
that  bespeaks  an  enmity  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  or 
a  deflowering  and  disparaging  of  his  works  ?  God  cannot 
but  love  himself,  and  his  own  goodness,  he  were  not 
otherwise  good ;  and  therefore  cannot  order  the  creature 
to  do  any  thing  opposite  to  his  goodness,  or  any  thing 
hurtful  to  the  creature  itself,  as  unrighteousness  is. 

Nor  can  God  secretly  inspii^e  any  evil  into  us.  It  is 
as  much  against  his  nature  to  incline  the  heart  to  sin  as 
it  is  to  command  it.  As  it  is  impossible  but  that  he 
should  love  himself,  and  therefore  impossible  to  enjoin 
any  thing  that  tends  to  a  hatred  of  himself;  by  the  same 
reason  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  should  infuse  such  a 
principle  in  the  heart  that  might  carry  a  man  out  to  any 
act  of  enmity  against  him.  To  enjoin  one  thing,  and 
incline  to  another,  would  be  an  argument  of  such  insin- 
cerity, unfaithfulness,  and  contradiction  to  itself,  that  it 
cannot  be  conceived  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  who  is  a  God  without  iniquity^  because  a  God 
of  truth  and  sincerity,  just  and  right  is  he,  Deut.  32.  4. 
To  bestow  excellent  faculties  upon  man  in  creation,  and 
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incline  him  by  a  sudden  impulsion  to  things  contrary  to 
his  true  end,  and  induce  an  inevitable  ruin  upon  that 
work  which  he  had  composed  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  pronounced  good  with  so  much  delight 
and  pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  God 
bears  to  the  creature  of  his  own  framing.  To  incline  his 
will  to  that  which  would  render  him  the  object  of  his 
hatred,  the  fuel  for  his  justice,  and  sink  him  into  de- 
plorable misery,  it  is  most  absurd  and  unchristian-like  to 
imagine. 

Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed  sin  can- 
not be  committed  by  force  ;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some 
^ort  voluntary.  Voluntary  in  the  root,  or  voluntary  in 
the  branch ;  voluntary  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will, 
or  voluntary  by  a  general  or  natural  inclination  of  the 
will.  That  is  not  a  crime  to  which  a  man  is  forced,  with- 
out any  concurrence  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  that 
act ;  it  is  indeed  not  an  act  but  a  passion ;  a  man  that  is 
forced  is  not  an  agent,  but  a  patient  under  the  force. 
But  what  necessity  can  there  be  upon  man  from  God, 
since  he  hath  implanted  such  a  principle  in  him,  that  he 
cannot  desire  any  thing  but  what  is  good,  either  really  or 
apparently ;  and  if  a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his 
own  fault;  for  God  hath  endowed  him  with  reason  to 
discern,  and  liberty  of  will  to  choose  upon  that  judg- 
ment. 

And  though  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  God  hath  an 
absolute  sovereign  dominion  over  his  creature,  without 
any  limitation,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and  dispose 
of  it  according  to  his  own  will,  as  a  potter  doth  xiith  his 
^vessel,  Rom.  9.21;  according  as  the  church  speaks,  JVe 
are  the  claij,  and  thou  our  potter  ;  and  we  all  are  the  work 
of  thy  hand,  Isa.  64.  8.  Yet  he  cannot  pollute  any  un- 
defiled  creature  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign  poAver,  which 
he  hath  to  do  what  he  will  with ;  because  such  an  act 
would  be  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  right  of  his  do- 
minion, which  consists  in  the  excellency  of  his  nature, 
his  immense  wisdom,  and  unspotted  purity.  If  God 
should  therefore  do  any  such  act,  he  would  expunge  the 
right  of  his  dominion,  by  blotting  out  that  nature  which 
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renders  him  fit  for  that  donnnion,  and  the  exercise  of  it.* 
Any  donjiviion  uhich  is  exercised  AAitnout  the  rules  of 
goodness  is  not  true  sovereignty,  but  an  insupportable 
tvranny.  (lod  would  cease  to  be  a  rightful  sovereign  if 
he  ceased  to  be  good  ;  and  he  worJd  cease  to  be  good  if 
he  couiuianded,  necessitated,  or  by  any  positive  opera-- 
tion  inclined  inwardly  tlie  heart  of  a  creature  directly  to 
that  which  was  morally  evil,  and  contrary  to  theeminency 
of  his  own  nature. 

Cut  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of  this,  let  us 
trace  mian  in  his  first  fall,  whereby  he  subjected  himself, 
and  all  his  posterity,  to  the  curse  of  the  law  and  hatred  of 
God,  we  shall  find  no  footsteps  either  of  precept,  outward 
force,  or  inward  impulsion.f  The  plain  story  of  man's 
ap?)stacv  discharges  God  from  any  interest  in  the  crime 
as  an  encouragement,  and  excuses  him  from  any  appear- 
ance of  suspicion,  when  he  shewed  him  the  tree  he  had 
reserved  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty,  and  forbid  him  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  it.  He  enforced  the  prohibition  with 
the  threatening  the  greatest  evil,  viz.  death  ;  which  could 
be  understood  to  imply  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  all 
his  happiness ;  and  in  that  was  couched  an  assurance  of 
the  perpetuity  of  his  felicity,  if  he  did  not  rebelliously 
reach  forth  his  hand  to  take  and  eat  of  the  fruit,  Gefi.  2. 
16,  17.  It  is  true  God  had  given  that  fruit  an  excel- 
lency, a  goodness  f  07^  food,  and pleasaiitness  to  the  eye,  Gen. 
3.  6.  He  had  given  man  an  appetite,  whereby  he  was 
capable  of  desiring  so  pleasant  a  fruit;  but  God  had 
by  creation  ranged  it  under  the  command  of  reason,  if 
man  would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience ;  he  had  fix- 
ed a  severe  threatening  to  bar  tlie  unlawful  excursions  of 
it.  He  had  allowed  him  a  multitude  of  other  fruits  in 
the  garden,  and  given  him  liberty  enough  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  in  all  except  this  only. 

Could  there  be  any  thing  more  obliging  to  man,  to  let 
God  have  his  reserve  of  that  one  tree,  than  the  grant  of 
all  the  rest ;  and  more  deterring  from  any  disobedient  at- 

*  Amyrald.  disert.  p.  103,  104. 
t  Amyrald.  defens.  de  Calvin,  p.  151, 152. 
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tempt  than  so  strict  a  comniand,  spirited  with  so  dreadful 
a  penalty  ?  Gud  did  not  solicit  liini  to  rebel  ac^ainst  him. 
A  solicitation  to  it,  and  a  coni'iiand  aizainst  it^  \vere  in- 
consistent. Satan  assaults  him,  and  God  jjermitted  it, 
and  stands  as  it  ucre  a  spectator  of  the  combat.  Theie 
could  be  no  necessity  upon  man  to  listen  to,  and  enter- 
tain tlie  suggestions  of  the  serpent :  he  had  power  to  re- 
sist him,  and  he  had  an  answer  ready  for  all  his  arguments, 
had  they  been  multiplied  to  more  tlian  they  were ;  the 
opposing  the  order  of  God  had  been  a  sufficient  confuta- 
tion of  all  Satan's  plausible  reasonings.  That  Creator 
who  hath  given  me  my  being,  hath  ordered  me  not  to  eat 
of  it.  Though  the  pleasure  of  the  fruit  mio;ht  allure  him, 
yet  the  force  of  his  reason  might  have  quelled  che  desires 
of  his  sense.  The  perpetual  thinking  of,  and  sounding 
out,  the  command  of  God,  had  silenced  both  Satan  and 
his  own  appetite  ;  had  disarmed  the  tempter,  and  preser- 
ved his  sensitive  part  in  its  due  subjection. 

What  inclination  can  we  suppose  there  could  be  from 
the  Creator,  when  upon  the  very  first  offer  of  the  temp- 
tation, Eve  opposes  to  the  tempter  the  prohibition  and 
threatening  of  God,  and  strains  it  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
we  find  Cxod  had  delivered  it?  For  in  Gen.  2.  J 7,  it  is, 
^ on  shall  not  cat  of  it ;  but  she  adds,  neither  shall  you 
touch  it,  Gen.  3.  3,  which  was  a  remark  that  might  have 
had  more  influence  to  restrain  her.  Had  our  first  parents 
kept  this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  and  thoughts, 
that  God  had  forbidden  any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the 
fruit,  and  that  he  was  true  to  execute  the  threatening  he 
had  utterred,  of  which  truth  of  God  they  could  not  but 
have  a  natural  notion,  with  what  ease  they  might  have 
withstood  the  devil's  attack,  and  defeated  his  design  ?  And 
it  had  been  easy  with  them,  to  have  kept  their  understand- 
ings by  the  force  of  sucli  a  thought,  from  entertaining  any 
conti'ary  imagination.  There  is  no  ground  for  any  jea- 
lousy of  any  encouragements,  inward  impulsions,  or  ne- 
cessity from  God  in  this  atfair.  A  disciiarge  of  Goii 
trom  this  first  sin,  will  easily  induce  a  freedom  of  hun 
from  all  other  sins  which  follow  upon  it. 

God  does  not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to 
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sin.  How  can  he  excite  to  that  which,  when  it  is  done, 
lie  will  be  sure  to  condemn  ?  How  can  he  be  a  righteous 
judge  to  sentence  a  sinner  to  misery  for  a  crime  acted 
by  a  secret  inspiration  from  himself?  Iniquity  would  de- 
gerve  no  reproof  from  him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively 
the  author  of  it.  Were  God  the  author  of  it  in  us,  what 
is  the  reason  our  own  consciences  accuse  us  for  it,  and 
convince  us  of  it?  That,  being  God's  deputy,  would  not 
accuse  us  of  it,  if  the  sovereign  power  by  which  it  acts  in- 
clined us  to  it.  How  can  he  be  thought  to  excite  to  that 
which  he  has  enacted  such  severe  laws  to  restrain,  or  in- 
cline man  to  that  which  he  hath  so  dreadfully  punished 
in  his  Son,  and  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  must  incline  him  eternally  to  hate?  We  may 
sooner  imagine  that  a  pure  flame  shall  engender  cold,  and 
darkness  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  sun-beam,  as  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  this.  JVhat  shall  zee  sm/  ?  Is  there  un- 
righteousness xvith  God?  God J'orbid.  The  apostle  exe- 
crates such  a  thought,  Roin.  9-  14. 

6.  God  cannot  act  any  evil  in  or  by  himself.  If  he 
cannot  approve  of  sin  in  others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquity, 
which  is  less,  he  cannot  commit  evil  himself,  which  is 
greater.  What  he  cannot  positively  will  in  another,  can 
never  be  willed  in  himself;  he  cannot  do  evil  through  ig- 
norance, because  of  his  infinite  knowledge ;  nor  through 
weakness,  because  of  his  infinite  power ;  nor  through 
malice,  because  of  his  infinite  rectitude.  He  cannot  will 
any  unjust  thing,  because,  having  an  infinitely  perfect  un- 
derstanding, he  cannot  judge  that  to  be  true  Avhich  is  false; 
or  that  to  be  good  which  is  evil :  his  will  is  regulated  by 
his  wisdom.  If  he  could  will  any  unjust  and  .irrational 
thing,  his  will  would  be  repugnant  to  his  understanding ; 
tiiere  would  be  a  disa^i'eement  in  God,  will  as;ainst  mind, 
and  will  against  wisdom.  He  being  the  highest  reason, 
the  first  tiuth,  cannot  do  an  unreasonable,  false,  defective 
action.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  God  that  he  cannot  do  evil, 
but  a  fulness  and  excellency  of  power.  As  it  is  not  a 
A\eakne.-!s  in  the  light,  but  a  perfection  of  it,  that  it  is  un- 
iible  to  produce  darkness;  God  is  Me  Father  of  lights^ 
z^ith  lihom  is  no  variableness,  James   L   \7.      Nothing 
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pleases  him,  nothing  is  acted  by  him,  but  what  is  becom- 
ing the  infinite  excellency  of  his  own  nature.  The  vo- 
luntary necessity  whereby  God  cannot  be  unjust,  renders 
him  a  God  blessed  for  ever.  He  would  hate  himself  as 
the  chief  good,  if  in  any  of  his  actions  he  should  disagree 
with  his  goodness.  He  cannot  do  any  unworthy  thing, 
not  because  he  wants  an  infinite  power,  but  because  he  is 
possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and  adorned  with  an  in- 
finite purity ;  and  being  infinitely  pure,  cannot  have  the 
least  mixture  of  impurity.  As  if  you  can  suppose  fire 
infinitely  hot,  you  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  the  least 
mixture  of  coldness.  The  better  any  thing  is,  the  more 
unable  it  is  to  do  evil.  God  being  the  only  goodness, 
can  as  little  be  changed  in  his  goodness,  as  in  .his  es- 
sence. 


PART    II. 


DEMONSTRATION    OF    THE    DIVINE    HOLINESS. 


Proved  from  Creation. — Argued  from  his  laws. — The 
moral  law. — Ceremonial  lazv. — Promises  and  threat- 
enings. — Judgments  ifi/licted, — The  whole  ztork  of 
redemption. 


A  HE  Second  thing,  which  demands  our  attention  is, 

The  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  the  manifestation  of  it. 
Purity  is  as  requisite  to  the  blessedness  of  God,  as  to  the 
being  of  God  :  as  he  ceuld  got  be  God  without  being 
blessed,  so  he  could  not  be  blessed  without  being  holy.  He 
is  caUed  by  the  title  of  blessed,  as  well  as  by  that  of  holy. 
Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed  ?   Mark  1 4.  6K 
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Unrighteousness  is  a  luisery  and  turbulency  in  any  spirit 
wherein  it  is :  for  it  is  a  privation  of  an  excellency  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  intellectual  being,  and  what  can 
follow  upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency  but  unquiet- 
uess  and  grief,  the  moth  of  happiness  ?  An  unrighteous 
man,  as  an  unrighteous  man,  can  never  be  blessed, 
though  he  were  in  a  local  heaven.  Had  God  the  least 
spot  upon  his  purity,  it  would  render  him  as  misera- 
ble in  the  midst  of  his  infinite  sufiiciency,  as  ini- 
quity renders  a  man  in  the  confluence  of  liis  earthly 
enjoyments.  The  holiness  and  felicity  of  God  are  inse- 
parable in  him.  The  apostle  intimates,  that  the  heathen 
made  an  attempt  to  sully  his  blessedness,  when  they 
would  liken  him  to  corruptible,  nmtal)lc,  impure  man ; 
T/iey  changed  the  glory  (ff  the  incorrnptihle  God,  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  Hum.  1.  i23, 15  :  and 
after  he  entides  God,  a  God  blessed  for  ever.  The  gos- 
pel is  therefore  called,  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  1  Tim.  1.11.  In  regard  of  the  holiness  of  the 
gospel  precepts,  and  in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  the 
holiness  of  God  in  all  the  streams  and  branches  wherein 
his  purity,  in  which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as  illustri- 
ous as  any  other  perfection  of  tlie  di\iiie  being.  God 
hath  highly  manifested  this  attribute  in  the  state  of  nature ; 
in  the  legal  administration ;  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel.  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  arc  declared 
in  creation  ;  his  sovereign  authority  in  his  law ;  his  grace 
and  mercy  in  the  gospel ;  and  his  righteousness  in  all. 
Suitable  to  this  threefold  state,  may  be  that  ternal  repe- 
tition of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy,  Isa.  6.  3,  holy  as 
Creator  and  Benefactor ;  holy  as  Law-giver  and  Judge ; 
holy  as  Restorer  and  Iledeemer. 

I.  His  holiness  appears  as  he  is  Creator,  in  framing 
man  in  a  perfect  uprightness.  Angels,  as  made  by  God, 
could  not  be  evil ;  for  Ciod  beheld  his  own  works  Avith 
pleasure,  and  could  not  have  pronounced  them  all  good, 
had  some  been  created  pure,  and  others  impure  :  two 
moral  conti'arieties  could  not  be  good.  The  angels  had 
a  Jirst  estate,  Jade  6,  wherein  they  were  happy ;  and 
bad  they  not  left  their  own  habitation  and  state,  they 
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could  not  have  been  miserable.     But  because  the  scrip- 
ture speaks  only  of  the  creation  of  man,  we  will  consider, 
that  the   human  nature  was  ^vell  strung  and  tuned   by 
God,  according  to  the  note  of  liis  own  holiness :  God 
hath  made  man  upright,  Eccles.  7.  29  :  he  had  declared  his 
power  in  other  creatures,  but  would  declare  in  his  ration- 
al creature,  what  he  most  valued  in  himself ;  and  there- 
fore created  him  upright,   with  a  wisdom  which  is  the 
rectitude  of  the  mind,  with  a  purity  which  is  the  rectitude 
of  the  will  and  affections.     He  had  declared  a  purity  in 
other  creatures,  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of,  viz.  in 
the  exact  tuning  them  to  answer  one  another.     And  that 
God,  who  so  well  tuned  and  composed  other  creatures, 
would  not  make  man  a  jarring  instrument,  and  place  an  im- 
perfect creature  to  be  lord  of  the  rest  of  his  earthly  fabric. 
God  being  holy,  could  not  set  his  seal  upon  any  ration- 
al  creature,  but  the  impression  would  be  like  himself, 
pure  and  holy  also :  he  could  not  be  created  with  an  error  in 
jiis  understanding  :  that  had  been  inconsistent  with  the 
goodness  of  God  to  his  rational  creature  :  if  so,  the  erro- 
neous motion  of  the  will,  which  was  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding,  could  not  have  been  imputed  to  him 
as  his  crime,  because  it  would  have  been,  not  a  voluntary, 
but  a  necessary  etfect  of  his  nature ;  had  there  been  an  eiTor 
in  the  first  wheel,  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have  been 
imputed  to  the  nature  of  that,  but  to  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  first  wheel  in  the  engine.  The  sin  of  men  and  angels  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  natural  defect  in  their  understandings, 
but  from  inconsideration  :  he  that  was  the  author  of  har- 
mony in  his  other  creatures,  could  not  be  the  author  of 
disorder  in  the  chief  of  his  works  :  other  creatures  were 
his  footsteps,  but  man  was  his  image.     Let  lis  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  Gen.  1.  26,  27-     Which 
though  it  seems  to  imply  no  more  in  that  place,  than  an 
image  of  his  dominion  over  the  creatures,  yet  the  apostle 
raises  it  a  step  higher,   and  gives  us  a  larger  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  zvluch  is  ixnraed 
in  knoxvledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  hi?n, 
Co!.  3.  10  ;  makino;  it  to  consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his 
righteousness.     Image,  say  some,  notes  the  term,  as  man 
VOL.  ir.  '  2  I. 
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was  a  spirit  in  regard  of  the  soul;   likeness  notes  tli<? 
quality  implanted  in  his  spiritual  nature. 

The  image  of  God  was  drawn  in  him,  both  as  he  was 
a  rational,  and  as  he  was  a  holy  creature.  The  creatures 
manifested  tlie  being  of  a  superior  power,  as  their  cause, 
but  the  righteousness  of  the  first  man  evidenced,  not  only 
a  sovereign  power,  as  the  donor  of  his  being ;  but  a  holy 
power,  as  the  pattern  of  his  work  :  God  appeared  to  be  a 
holy  God  in  the  righteousness  of  his  creature,  as  well  as 
an  understanding  God  in  the  reason  of  his  creature, 
while  he  formed  him  with  all  necessary  knoAvledge  in  his 
mind,  and  all  necessary  uprightness  in  his  will  i  the  law 
of  love  to  God,  with  his  whole  soul,  his  whole  mindy  hh 
whole  heart  and  strength^  was  originally  writ  upon  his 
nature :  all  the  parts  of  his  nature  w  ere  framed  in  a 
moral  conformity  with  God,  to  answer  this  law,  and  imi- 
tate God  in  his  purity,  which  consists  in  a  love  of  him- 
self, and  his  own  goodness  and  excellency.  Thus  dotli 
tlie  clearness  of  the  stream  point  us  to  the  purer  foun- 
tain, and  the  brightness  of  the  beam  evidence  a  greater 
splendour  in  the  sun  which  is  emitted  from  it. 

II.  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  he  is  a  law- 
giver and  a  judge.  Since  man  was  bound  to  be  subject 
to  God,  as  a  creature,  and  had  a  capacity  to  be  ruled  by 
trhe  law,  as  an  understanding  and  willing  creature,  God 
gave  him  a  law  taken  from  the  depths  of  hh  holy  nature, 
and  suited  to  the  original  faculties  of  man.  1  he  rules 
which  God  hath  fixed  in  the  world,  are  not  the  resolves 
of  bare  will,  but  result  particularly  from  the  goodness  of 
his  nature ;  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  transcripts  of 
his  infinite  detestation  of  sin,  as  he  is  the  unblemished 
Governor  of  the  world.  This  being  the  most  adorable 
property  of  his  nature,  he  hath  impressed  it  upon  that 
law  which  he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpe- 
tual rule  for  our  actions,  that  we  may  every  moment  think 
of  this  beautrfal  perfection.  God  can  command  nothing, 
but  what  hath  some  similitude  with  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  nature ;  all  his  laws,  every  paragraph  of  them,  there- 
fore, savour  of  this,  and  glitter  with  it.  IVhat  nation 
hath  Statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law 
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I  set  before  you  this  day  ?  Deut.  4.  8 ;  ^nd  therefore  they 
are  compared  to  fine  gold,  that  hath  no  speck  or  dross, 
Fsa/.   \9.   10. 

This  purity  is  evident,  1.  In  the  moral  law,  or  law 
of  nature.  2.  In  the  ceremonial  law.  3.  In  the  allure- 
ments annexed  to  it  for  keeping  it,  and  the  affright- 
ments  to  refrain  from  the  breaking  of  it.  4.  In  the 
judgments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  it. 

] .  In  tlie  moral  law  :  Which  is  therefore  dignified 
with  the  title  of  lioly,  twice  in  one  verse,  fVherefore  the 
law  is  holij,  ami  the  commandme?it  is  holy,  Just,  and 
good,  Rom.  7.  12;  it  being  the  express  image  of 
God's  will,  as  our  Saviour  was  of  his  person,  and  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  the  purity  of  his  nature.  The  tables 
of  this  law  were  put  into  the  ark,  that  as  the  mercy-seat 
was  to  represent  the  grace  of  God,  so  the  law  was  to 
represent  the  holiness  of  God,  Fsal.  19.  1.  The 
psalmist,  after  he  had  spoken  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
heavens,  wherein  the  power  of  God  is  exposed  to  our 
view,  introduceth  the  law,  wherein  the  purity  of  God  is 
evidenced  to  our  minds ;  perfect,  pure,  clean,  righteous, 
PsaL  19  7,  &c,  are  the  titles  given  to  it.  It  is  clearer 
in  holiness,  than  the  sun  is  in  brightness ;  and  more 
mighty  in  itself  to  command  the  conscience,  than  the 
sun  is  to  rmi  its  race.  As  the  holiness  of  tlie  scripture 
demonstrates  the  divinity  of  its  author ;  so  does  the  holi- 
ness of  the  law  the  purity  of  the  law-giver. 

1 .  The  purity  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it. 
It  prescribes  all  that  becomes  a  creature  towards  God, 
and  all  that  becomes  one  creature  towards  another  of  his 
own  rank  and  kind.  The  image  of  God  is  complete  in 
the  holiness  of  the  first  table,  and  the  righteousness  of 
the  second ;  which  is  intimated  by  the  apostle,  Eph.  4. 
24  ;  the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  God  ;  the 
other  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  man  ;  there  is  no 
good  but  it  enjoins,  and  no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It  is 
not  sickly  and  lame  in  any  part  of  it;  not  a  good  action, 
Imt  it  gives  it  its  due  praise  :  and  not  an  evil  action,  but 
it  sets  a  condemning  mark  upon.  The  commands  of  it 
are  fixx^uently  in  scripture  called  judgments,  because  they 

2  L  2 
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rightly  judge  of  good  and  evil,  and  are  a  clear  light  to 
inform  the  judgment  of  man  in  the  knowledge  of  both. 
By  this  was  the  understanding  of  David  enlightened  to 
know  every  Jialse  way,  and  to  hate  it,  Psal.  119.  104. 
There  is  no  case  can  happen,  but  may  meet  with  a 
determination  from  it;  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  manner 
of  living,  a  life  like  God  himself;  honourably  for  the 
law-giver,  and  jo3^fully  for  the  subject.  It  directs  us  to 
the  highest  end ;  sets  us  at  a  distance  from  all  base  and 
sordid  preictices  •  it  proposes  light  to  the  understanding, 
and  goodness  to  the  will.  It  woukt  tune  all  the  strings', 
set  right  all  the  orders  of  mankind  ;  it  censures  tlie  least 
mote,  countenanceth  not  any  stain  in  the  life.  Not  a 
wanton  glance  can  meet  with  any  justification  from  it. 
Matt.  5.  28 ;  not  a  rash  anger,  but  it  frowns  upoi>, 
J[Iatt.  5,  22. 

As  the  law-giver  wants  nothing  as  an  addition  to  his 
blessedness ;  so  his  law  wants  notliing  as  a  supplement 
to  its  perfection,  DeuL  4.  2.  What  our  Saviour  seems 
to  add,  is  not  an  addition  to  mend  any  defects ;  but  a 
restoration  of  it  from  the  corrupt  glosses^  wherewith  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  it : 
they  had  curtailed  it,  and  diminished  part  of  its  authority, 
cutting  off  its  empire  over  the  least  evil,  and  left  its  powei" 
only  to  cheek  the  grosser  practices.  But  Christ  restores 
it  to  the  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and  shews  it  in 
those  dimensions  in  whieh  the  holy  men  of  God  consi- 
dered it,  as  eareedmg  broad,  Psal.  1  \9.  96,  reaching 
to  all  actions,  all  motions,  and  all  circumstances  attend- 
ing them ;  full  of  inexhaustible  treasures  of  righteousness. 
And  though  this  law,  since  the  fall,  irritates  sin,  it  is  no 
disparagement,  but  a  testimony  to  the  righteousness  c^ 
it;  which  the  apostle  manifests  by  hrs,  Wherefoi^e,  s'm 
taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  xvrought  in  me  ail 
manner  of  concupiscence,  Rom.  7.8;  and  repeating  the 
same  sense,  ver,  11.  subjoins  a  wherefore;  Wherefore 
the  lazv  is  holy,  ver,  12.  The  rising  of  men's  sinful 
hearts  against  the  law  of  God,  when  it  strikes  with  its 
preceptive  and  minatory  parts  upon  their  consciences, 
evidencetli  the  holiness  of  the  law  and  the  law-givw.     In 
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Its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing  rule,  but  the  malignant 
nature  of  sin  is  exasperated  by  it :  as  an  hostile  quality 
in  a  creature  will  awaken  itself  at  the  appearance  of 
its  enemy.  The  purity  of  this  beam,  and  transcript 
of  God,  bears  witness  to  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty 
in  the  sun  and  original.  Undefiled  streams  manifest  an 
untainted  fountain. 

.'2.  It  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  its  precepts.  As  it 
prescribes  all  good,  and  forbids  all  evil ;  so  it  enjoins  the 
one,  and  banishes  the  other  as  such.  The  laws  of  men 
command  virtuous  things ;  not  as  virtuous  in  themselves, 
but  as  useful  for  human  society  ;  of  which  the  magistrate 
is  the  conservator,  and  the  guardian  justice.*'  The 
laws  of  men  contain  not  all  the  precepts  of  virtue,  but 
only  such  as  are  accommodated  to  their  customs,  and 
are  useful  to  preserve  the  ligaments  of  their  government. 
The  design  of  them  is  not  so  much  to  render  tlie  subjects 
good  men,  as  good  citizens ;  they  order  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  society,  and  dis- 
countenance those  vices  only  which  weakens  the  sinews 
of  it ;  but  God,  being  the  guardian  of  universal  righte- 
ousness, does  not  only  enact  the  observance  of  all  righte- 
ousnesSy  but  the  observance  of  it  as  righteousness.  He 
commands  that  which  is  just  in  itself;  enjoins  virtues  as 
virtues,  and  prohibits  vices  as  vices ;  as  they  are  profita- 
ble or  injurious  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others.  Men 
command  temperance  and  justice ;  not  as  virtues  in  them- 
selves, but  as  they  prevent  disorder  and  confusion  in  a 
common-wealth  ;  and  forbid  adultery  and  theft ;  not  as 
vices  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  intrenchments  upon 
property ;  not  as  hurtM  to  the  person  that  commits 
them,  but  as  hurtful  to  the  person  against  whose  right 
they  are  committed.  Upon  this  account  perhaps  Paul 
applauds  the  holiness  of  the  law  of  God  in  regard  of 
its  own  nature,  as  considered  in  itself,  more  than  the 
justice  of  it  in  regard  of  man,  and  the  goodness  and  con- 
veniency  of  it  to  the  world ;  the  law  is  holy  twice,  and 
^ttst  atid  good  hut  once,  Rom.  7.  12. 

♦  Ames  de  Consc,  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  quest.  7< 
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3.  In  the  spiritual  extent  of  it.  The  most  righteous 
powers  of  the  world,  do  not  so  much  regard  in  their 
laws  what  the  inward  affections  of  their  subjects  are ; 
the  external  acts  are  only  the  objects  of  their  decrees, 
either  to  encourage  them  if  they  be  useful,  or  discourage 
them  if  they  be  hurtful  to  the  community.  And  indeed 
they  can  do  no  other,  for  they  have  no  power  pro- 
portioned to  inward  affections,  since  the  inward  disposi- 
tion falls  not  under  their  censure  ;  and  it  would  be  foolish 
for  any  legislative  power  to  make  such  laws,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  put  in  execution.  They  can  prohibit 
the  outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot 
command  the  love  of  God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world ;  they  cannot  prohibit  unclean 
thoughts,  and  the  atheism  of  the  heart.  But  the  law  of 
God  surmounts  in  righteousness  all  the  laws  of  the  best 
regulated  common-wealths  in  the  world  ;  it  restrains  the 
licentious  heart,  as  well  as  the  violent  hand  ;  it  damps 
the  very  first  bubblings  of  corrupt  nature,  orders  purity 
in  the  spring  ;  commands  a  clean  fountain,  clean  streams, 
clean  vessels.  It  would  frame  the  heart  to  an  inward,  as 
well  as  the  life  to  an  outward  righteousness,  and  make 
the  inside  purer  than  the  outside.  It  forbids  the  first  opera- 
tions of  a  murderous  or  adulterous  intention ;  it  obliges 
man  as  a  rational  creature,  and  therefore  exacts  a  confor- 
mity of  every  rational  faculty,  and  of  whatsoever  is 
under  the  command  of  them.  It  commands  the  private 
closet  to  be  free  from  the  least  cobweb,  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward porch  to  be  clean  from  mire  and  dirt.  It  frowns 
upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  ox  the  most  retired  thoughts; 
hence  the  apostle  calls  it,  a  spiritual  law,  Rom.  7.  14, 
as  not  poHtical,  but  extending  its  force  further  tlian  the 
frontiers  of  the  man  ;  placing  its  ensigns  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  curbing  with  its  sceptre  the 
inward  motions  of  the  Spirit,  and  commanding  over  the 
secrets  of  every  man's  breast. 

4.  In  regard  of  the  perpetuity  of  it.     The  purity  and 

perpetuity  of  it  are  linked  together  by  the  psalmist  ,•  The 

fear  of  the  Lord  is  dean,  enduriiig for  ever,  Psal.  19-9; 

the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  that  law  which  commands 
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the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  is  the  rule  of  it.  And 
indeed,  God  values  it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather  than 
part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the  honour  of  it  lie  in  the  dust, 
he  would  not  only  let  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  but 
expose  his  Son  to  death  for  the  reparation  of  the  wrong 
it  had  sustained.  So  holy  it  is,  that  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  cannot  dispense  with  it,  cannot 
abrogate  it,  without  despoiling  liiinself  of  his  own  being ; 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  eternal  law.  Can  he  ever  abrogate 
the  command  of  love  to  himself,  without  shewing  some 
contempt  of  his  own  excellency  and  very  being  ?  Before 
he  can  enjoin  a  creature  not  to  love  him,  he  must  make 
himself  unworthy  of  love,  and  worthy  of  hatred ;  this 
would  be  the  highest  unrighteousness,  to  order  us  to  hate 
that  which  is  only  worthy  of  our  highest  affections. 
*  So  God  cannot  change  the  first  command,  and  order  us 
to  worship  many  gods  ;  this  would  be  against  the  excel- 
lency and  unity  of  God  :  for  God  cannot  constitute  ano- 
ther God,  or  make  any  thing  worthy  of  an  honour  equal 
with  himself.  Those  things  that  are  good,  only  because 
they  are  commanded,  are  alterable  by  God:  those  things 
that  are  intrinsically  and  essentially  good,  and  therefore 
commanded,  are  unalterable  as  long  as  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  stand  firm.  The  intrinsic  goodness 
of  the  moral  law,  the  concern  God  hath  for  it ;  the  per- 
petuity of  the  precepts  of  the  first  table,  and  the  care  he 
hath  had  to  imprint  the  precepts  of  the  second  upon  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men,  as  the  author  of  nature 
for  the  preservation  of  the  world ;  manifests  the  holiness 
of  the  Law-maker  and  Governor. 

2.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  cerenwnial  law.  In  the 
variety  of  sacrifices  for  sin,  wherein  he  wrote  his  detesta- 
tion of  unrighteousness  in  bloody  characters.  His  holi- 
ness was  more  constantly  expressed  in  the  continual 
sacrifices,  than  in  those  rarer  sprinklings  of  judgments 
now  and  then  upon  the  world  ;  which  often  reached  not 
the  worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sinners,  and  were  the 
occasions  of  the  questioning  of  the  righteousness  of  his 

♦  Suarez. 
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providence  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  judgments 
his  purity  was  only  now  and  then  manifest :  by  his  long 
paUence,  he  might  he  imagined  by  some  reconciled  to 
their  crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  m  them  ;  but  by  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual 
and  uninterrupted  abhorrence  of  whatsoever  v,as  evil. 
Besides  these,  the  occasional  washings  and  sprinklings 
upon  the  ceremonial  defilements,  which  polluted  only 
body,  gave  evidence,  that  every  thing  that  had  a  resem- 
blance to  evil,  was  loathsome  to  him.  Add  also  the  pro- 
hibitions of  eating  such  and  such  creatures  that  were 
filthy ;  as  the  swine  that  wallowed  in  the  mire,  a  fit 
emblem  for  the  profane  and  brutish  sinner ;  which  had  a 
moral  signification,  both  of  the  loadisomeness  of  sin  to 
God,  and  the  aversion  themselves  ought  to  have  to  every 
thing  that  was  filthy. 

3.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  allurements  annexed 
to  the  law  for  keeping  it;  and  the  affrightment  to  re- 
strain from  the  breaking  of  it.  Both  promises  and 
threatenings  have  their  fundamental  root  in  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  and  are  both  branches  of  this  peculiar 
perfection.  As  they  respect  the  nature  of  God  they 
are  declarations  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  love  of 
righteousness  ;  the  one  belong  to  his  threatenings,  the 
other  to  his  promises;  both  join  together  to  represent 
this  divine  perfection  to  the  creature,  and  to  excite  to  an 
imitation  in  the  creature.  In  the  one  God  would  render 
sin  odious,  because  dangerous ;  and  curb  the  practice  of 
evil,  which  would  othenvise  be  licentious :  in  the  other, 
he  would  commend  righteousness,  and  excite  a  love  of  it, 
which  would  otherwise  be  cold.  By  these  God  suits 
the  two  great  affections  of  men,  fear  and  hope  ;  both  the 
branches  of  self-love  in  man  :  the  promises  and  threaten- 
ings are  both  the  branches  of  holiness  in  God.  The  end  of 
the  promises,  is  the  same  with  the  exhortation  the  apostle 
concludes  from  them.  Having  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse 
oursehes  Jr 07)1  all  Jilt  hiness  ojfiesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  2  Cor.  7.  1 .  As  the  end  of 
precepts,  is  to  direct ;  the  end  of  threatenings,  is  to  deter 
from  iniquity ;  so  that  of  the  promises,  is  to  allure  to 
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obedience.  Thus  God  breathes  out  his  love  to  righteous- 
ness in  every  promise,  his  hatred  of  sin  in  every  threaten- 
ing. The  rewards  offered  in  the  one,  are  the  smiles  of 
pleased  holiness  ;  and  the  curses  thundered  in  the  other, 
are  the  sparklings  of  enraged  righteousness. 

4.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  judgments  inflicted  for 
the  violation  of  this  law.  Divine  hoHness  is  the  root  of 
divine  justice,  and  divine  justice  is  the  triumph  of  divine 
holiness.  Hence  both  are  expressed  in  scripture  by  one 
word  of  righteousness,  which  sometimes  signilies  the  recti- 
tude of  the  divine  nature,  and  sometimes  the  vindicative 
stroke  of  his  arm  ;  The  Lord  executcth  righteousness  and 
judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed,  Psa.  106.  3.  So  Dan. 
9.  7.  Righteousness  (that  is,  justice)  belongs  to  thee. 
The  vials  of  his  wrath  are  filled  from  his  implacable 
aversion  to  iniquity.  All  penal  evils  showered  down 
upon  the  heads  of  wicked  men,  spread  their  root  in,  and 
branch  out  from,  this  perfection.  All  the  dreadful  storms 
and  tempests  in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it.  Why 
does  he  j^ain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible 
tempest  ?  because  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous- 
ness, Psa.  1 1 .  6,  7.  And,  as  was  observed  before,  when 
he  was  going  about  the  most  dreadful  work  that  ever  was 
in  the  world  ;  the  overturning  the  Jewish  state,  hardening 
the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people,  and  cashiering  a 
nation,  once  dear  to  him,  from  the  honour  of  his  protec- 
tion ;  his  holiness,  as  the  spring  of  all  this,  is  applauded 
by  the  seraphims,  Isa.  6.  3,  compared  Avith  ver.  9-  10, 
l],&:c.  Impunity  argues  the  approbation  of  a  crime, 
and  punishment  the  abhorrence  of  it.  The  greatness  of 
the  crime,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  judge,  are  the  first 
natural  sentiments  that  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  upon 
the  appearance  of  divine  judgments  in  the  world,  by  those 
that  are  near  them  *.  As  when  men  see  gibbets  erected, 
scaffolds  prepared,  instruments  of  death  and  torture  pro- 
vided, and  grievous  punishmenis  inflicted  ;  the  lirst  rejec- 
tion in  the  spectators,  is  the  malignity  of  the  crime,  and 
the  detestation  the  governors  are  possessed  with. 

*  Amirant.  Moral,  torn.  5.  p.  388.- 
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1.  How  severely  hath  he  punished  his  inost  noble 
creatures  for  sin  ?  The  once  glorious  angels,  upon  whom 
he  had  been  at  greater  cost  than  upon  other  creatures, 
and  drawn  more  lively  lineaments  of  his  own  excellency, 
upon  the  transgression  of  his  law,  are  thrown  into  the 
furnace  of  justice  without  any  mercy  to  pity  them,  Jude 
6.  And  though  there  Mere  but  one  sort  of  creatures  upon 
the  earth  that  bore  his  image,  and  were  only  fit  to  publish 
^nd  keep  up  his  honour  below  the  heavens ;  yet  upon 
their  apostacy  (though  upon  a  temptation  from  a  subtle 
and  insinuating  spirit)  the  man,  with  all  his  posterity,  is 
sentenced  to  misery  in  life,  and  death  at  last ;  and  the 
woman,  with  all  her  sex,  have  standing  punishments  in- 
flicted on  them  ;  which  as  they  begun  in  their  persons, 
"were  to  reach  as  far  as  the  last  member  of  their  successive 
generations.  So  holy  is  God,  that  he  will  not  endure  a 
spot  in  his  choicest  work.  Men  indeed,  Avhen  there  is  a 
defect  in  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  or  a  stain  upon  a 
rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away  ;  they  value  it  for  the 
remaining  excellency,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  contracted 
spot :  but  God  saw  no  excellence  in  his  creature  worthy 
regarding,  after  the  image  of  that  which  he  most  esteem- 
ed in  himself  was  defaced. 

2.  How  detestable  to  him  are  the  veiy  hutimments  of 
sin  ?  For  the  ill  use,  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature, 
M'as  put  to  by  the  devil,  as  an  instrument  in  the  fall  of  man, 
the  whole  brood  of  those  animals  are  cursed.  Cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field,  Gen, 
3.  14.  Not  only  the  devil's  head  is  threatened  to  be  for 
ever  bruised,  and,  as  some  think,  rendered  irrecoverable 
upon  this  further  testimony  of  his  malice  in  the  seduction 
of  man  ;  who  perhaps  w  ithout  this  new  act,  might  have 
been  admitted  into  the  arms  of  mercy,  notwithstanding 
his  first  sin  ;  *  but,  he  is  not  only  punished,  but  the  organ 
whereby  he  blew  in  his  temptation,  is  put  into  a  worse  con- 
dition than  it  was  before.  Thus  God  hated  the  instrument 


•  Yet  though  the  scripture  gives  us  no  account  of  this,  this  is  the  only  sen- 
tence we  read  of  prononnced  against  Satan,  which  puts  him  into  an  irreco- 
vcrable  state  by  a  mortal  bruising  of  bis  head. 
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whereby  Satan  deformed  liis  beautiful  image ;  and  thus  G  od, 
to  manifest  his  detestation  of  sin,  ordered  the  beast  where- 
by any  man  ivas  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the  malefac- 
tor, Levit.  20.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been 
abused  to  idolatry,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  images ; 
though  good  in  themselves,  and  incapable  of  a  criminal 
nature,  were  not  to  be  brought  into  their  houses,  but  de- 
tested and  abhorred  by  them,  because  they  v/ere  cursed, 
and  an  abommation  to  the  Lord.  See  with  what  loathing 
expressions  this  law  is  enjoined  upon  them,  Deut.  7. 
25,  26'.  So  contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  every 
sin,  that  it  curseth  every  thing  that  is  instrumental  in  it. 

3.  How  detestable  is  every  thing  to  him,  that  is  in  the 
sinners  possession  ?  The  very  earth,  of  which  God  had 
made  Adam  the  proprietor,  was  cursed  for  his  sake,  Gen, 
3.  17,  18.  It  lost  its  beauty,  and  hes  languishing  to  this 
day  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  redemption  by  Christ,  hath 
not  recovered  its  health,  nor  is  it  like  to  do,  till  tne  com- 
pleting the  fruits  of  it  upon  the  children  of  God,  Rom.  8. 
20,  21,  22.  l^he  whole  lower  creation  was  made  subject 
to  vaiiity,  and  put  into  pangs  upon  the  sin  of  man,  by 
the  righteousness  of  God  detestincr  his  offence.  How 
often  hath  his  implacable  aversion  from  sin  been  shewn,  not 
only  in  his  judgments  upon  the  offenders'  persons,but  by  in  • 
eluding  in  the  same  judgment  those  which  stood  in  a  near 
relation  to  them  ?  Achan,  with  his  children  and  cattle, 
are  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and  burned  together,  Josh. 
7.  24,25.  In  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  not  only  the 
grown  malefactors,  but  the  infants,  incapable  of  the  same 
wickedness,   and  their  cattle,  were  burned  by  the  same 

Jirefrom  heaven ;  and  the  place  where  their  habitations 
stood,  is  at  this  day  partly  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  partly  an 
infectious  lake,  that  chokes  any  fish  that  swim  into  it 
from  Jordan,  and  stifles,  as  is  related,  by  its  vapour,  any 
bird  that  attempts  to  fly  over  it.  Oh,  how  detescable  is 
sin  to  God,  that  causes  him  to  turn  a  pleasant  land,  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  styled.  Gen.  13.  10,  into  a 
lake  of  sulphur ;  to  make  it  both  in  his  w  ord  and  works, 
as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abhorrence  of  evil ! 

4.  >Vhat  design  hath  God  in  all  these  acts  of  severity 
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and  vindictive  justice,  but  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  liis  lioli- 
ness  ?  He  testifies  himself  concerned  for  those  laws, 
which  he  Imth  set  as  hedges  and  limits  to  the  lusts  of 
men ;  and  therefore  when  he  breathes  forth  his  fiery  indig- 
nation against  a  people,  he  is  said  to  get  himself  honour : 
as  when  he  intended  the  Red  Sea  should  swallow  up  the 
Egyptian  army,  E.vod.  14.  17,  18.  which  Moses  in  his 
triumpliant  song  echoes  back  again,  thou  hast  triumphed 
gloriously,  Ej'ocL  15.  1 ;  gloriously  in  his  holiness,  which 
is  the  glory  of  his  nature  ;  as  Moses  himself  interprets  it 
in  the  text.  When  men  will  not  own  the  holiness  of 
God  in  a  way  of  duty,  God  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way  of 
justice  and  punishment.  In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's 
sons,  that  were  will- worshippers,  and  would  take  strange 
fire,  sanctified  and  glorified  are  coupled,  Lev.  10.  3,  He 
glorified  himself  in  that  act,  in  vindicating  his  holiness 
before  all  the  people,  declaring,  that  he  w  ill  not  endure 
sin  and  disobedience.  He  therefore  in  this  life  more  severe- 
ly punishes  the  sins  of  his  people  when  they  presume  upon 
any  act  of  disobedience ;  for  a  testimony  that  the  nearness 
and  dearness  of  any  person  to  him,  shall  not  make  him 
unconcerned  in  his  holiness,  or  be  a  plea  for  impurity. 
The  end  of  all  his  judgments  is  to  witness  to  the  world 
his  abomination  of  sin.  To  punish  and  witness  against 
men  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  The  Lord  shall  witness 
against  you,  Micah,  1.2;  and  it  is  the  witness  of  God's 
holiness  ;  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his  face, 
Hos.  5.  5.  One  renders  it  the  excellency  of  Israel,  and 
understands  it  of  God ;  the  word  P«J  which  is  here  in  our 
translation  pride,  is  rendered  excellency,  The  Lord  God  hath 
sworn  by  his  excellency,  Amos  8.7;  which  is  interpreted 
holiness,  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness,  Amos 
4.  2. 

What  is  the  issue  or  end  of  this  swearing  by  holiness, 
and  of  his  excellency  testifying  against  them  ?  In  all 
those  places  you  will  find  them  to  be  sweeping  judgments. 
In  one,  Israel  and  Ephraim  shaliy«//  in  their  iniquity; 
in  another,  he  will  take  them  aavay  with  hooks,  and  their 
posterity  with  fish-hooks  ;  and  in  another,  he  would  ne'cer 
forget  any  of  their  works.     He  that  punishes  wickedness 
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in  those  he  before  used  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  fur- 
nishes the  world  with  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  detes- 
tableness  of  it  to  him.  Were  not  judgments  sometimes 
poured  out  upon  the  world,  it  would  be  believed  that 
God  were  rather  an  approver  than  an  enemy  to  sin.  To 
conclude,  since  God  hath  made  a  stricter  law  to  guide 
men ;  annexed  promises  above  the  merit  of  obedience,  to 
allure  them ;  and  threatenings  dreadful  enouifh  to  affright 
men  from  disobedience :  he  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin, 
nor  a  lover  of  it.  How  can  he  be  the  author  of  that 
which  he  so  severely  forbids ;  or  love  that  which  he  de- 
lights to  punish ;  or  be  fondly  indulgent  to  any  evil, 
when  he  hates  the  ijjhorant  instruments  in  the  offences  of 
his  reasonable  creatures  ? 

III.  The  holiness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration. 
It  is  in  the  glass  of  the  gospel  we  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Lord^  2  Cor.  3.  18;  that  is,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  into 
whose  image  we  are  changed ;  but  we  are  changed  into 
nothing,  as  the  image  of  God,  but  into  holiness.  We 
bore  not  upon  us  by  creation,  nor  by  regeneration,  the 
image  of  any  other  perfection.  We  cannot  be  changed 
into  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  &c.  but  into  the 
image  of  his  righteousness.  This  is  the  pleasing  and 
glorious  sight  the  gospel  mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.  The 
whole  scene  of  redemption  is  nothing  else  but  a  disco- 
very of  judgment  and  righteousness  ;  Zion  shall  be  redeem- 
ed with  judgment,  and  her  converts  zvith  righteousness^  Isa. 
1.  27. 

1.  This  holiness  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of 
our  restoration,  viz.  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Not  all 
the  vials  of  judgments  that  have,  or  shall  be,  poured 
out  upon  the  wicked  world,  nor  the  flaming  furnace  of  a 
sinner's  conscience,  nor  the  irreversible  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  the  rebellious  devils,  nor  the  groans  of  the 
damned  creatures,  give  such  a  denjonstration  of  God's 
hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrath  of  God  let  loose  upon  his 
Son.  Never  did  divine  holiness  appear  more  beautiful 
and  lovely  than  at  the  time  our  Saviour's  countenance 
was  most  marred  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  groans.  This 
himself  acknowledges  in  that  prophetical  psalm,  when 
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God  had  turned  his  sniilinn;  face  from  him,  and  thrust 
his  sharp  knife  mto  Ins  heart,  which  forced  that  ter- 
rible cry  from  him,  My  God,  mij  God,  xihy  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?  PsaL  22.  1,  2:  he  adores  this  perfection 
of  hoHness :  But  thou  art  holy,  ver.  3  ;  thy  hoHness  is 
the  spring  of  all  this  sharp  agony,  and  for  this  thou  in- 
habitest,  and  shalt  for  ever  inhabit,  the  praises  of  all 
thy  Israel.  Holiness  drew  the  veil  between  God's  coun- 
tenance and  our  Saviour's  soul.  Justice  indeed  gave  the 
stroke,  but  holiness  ordered  it.  In  this  his  purity  did 
sparkle,  and  his  irreversible  justice  manifested,  that  all 
those  that  commit  sin  are  worthy  of  death  ;  this  was  the 
perfect  index  of  his  righteousness,  Rom.  3.  29,  that  is,  of 
his  hohness  and  ti-uth ;  then  it  was  that  God  that  is  iioly, 
w^s  sanctified  ifi  righteousness,  Isa.  5.  16\ 
This  will  appear  the  more  if  you  consider, 
The  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person.  One  that  had 
been  from  eternity;  had  laid  the  J'oundation  of  the  world; 
had  been  the  object  of  the  divine  delight.  He  that  was 
God  blessed  for  ever,  becomes  a  curse  :  he  who  was  bles- 
sed by  angels,  and  by  whom  God  blessed  the  world,  must 
be  seized  with  horror  :  the  Son  of  eternity  must  bleed  to 
death.  Where  did  ever  sin  appear  so  irreconcilable  to 
God?  Where  did  God  ever  break  out  so  furiously  in  his 
detestation  of  iniquity  ?  The  Father  would  have  the  most 
excellent  person,  one  next  in  order  to  himself,  and  equal 
to  him  in  all  the  glorious  perfections  of  his  nature,  die  on 
a  disgraceful  cross,  and  be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  di- 
vine wrath,  rather  than  sin  should  live,  and  his  hoUness 
remain  for  ever  disparaged  by  the  violations  of  his  law. 

Consider  also  the  near  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Fa- 
ther. He  was  his  own  Son  that  he  delivered  up,  Rom.  8. 
32.  His  essential  image,  as  dearly  beloved  by  him  as 
himself ;  yet  he  would  abate  nothing  of  his  hatred  of 
those  sins  imputed  to  one  so  dear  to  him,  and  who 
never  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will.  The 
strong  cries  uttered  by  him,  could  not  cause  him  to  cutoff 
the  least  fringe  of  this  royal  garment,  nor  part  with  a 
thread  with  which  the  robe  of  his  holiness  was  woven. 
The  torrent  of  wrath  is  opened  upon  him,  and  the  Father  s 
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heart  beats  not  in  the  least  notice  of  tenderness  to  sin,  in 
the  midst  of  his  Son's  agonies.*  God  seems  to  lay  aside  the 
heart  of  a  father,  and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  irreconcile- 
able  enemy.  Upon  which  account,  probably,  our  »Saviour 
in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gives  him  the  title  of  God  ; 
not  of  Father,  the  tide  he  usually  before  addressed  him 
with;  My  God,  my  God,  Matth.  27.  46;  not,  my  Father, 
my  Father,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  IJe  seems  to 
hang  upon  the  cross  like  a  disinherited  son,  while  he  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  and  rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his 
head  loaded  with  curses,  when  he  stood  under  that  sen- 
tence of.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangs  upon  a  tree.  Gal. 
3.  1 3,  and  looked  as  one  forlorn  and  rejected  by  the  di- 
vine purity  and  tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him,  as 
if  he  iiad  been  one  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him.  He  left 
him  not  the  will  only  of  the  instruments  of  his  death,  he 
Mould  have  the  chiefest  blow  himself  of  bruising  of  him  ; 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  Isa.  53.  10;  the 
Lof^d,  because  the  pow  er  of  creatures  could  not  strike  a 
blow  strong  enough  to  satisfy  and  secure  the  rights  of 
infinite  holiness.  It  was  therefore  a  cup  tempered  and 
put  into  his  hands  by  his  Father ;  a  cup  given  him  to 
drink.  In  other  judgments  he  lets  out  his  wTath  against 
his  creatures ;  in  this  he  lets  out  his  wrath,  as  it  were, 
asiainst  himself,  a2;ainst  his  Son,  one  as  dear  to  him  as 
himself.  As  in  his  making  creatures,  his  power  over 
nothing  to  bring  it  into  being  appeared ;  but  in  pardoning 
sin  he  hath  power  over  himself;  so  in  punishing  creatures, 
his  holiness  appears  in  his  wrath  against  creatures,  against 
sinners  by  inherency ;  but  by  punishing  sin  in  his  Son, 
his  holiness  sharpens  his  wrath  against  him  who  was  his 
equal,  and  only  a  reputed  sinner ;  as  if  his  affection, 
his  own  holiness,  surmounted  his  affection  to  his  Son  ;  for 
he  chose  to  suspend  the  breakings  out  of  his  affections  to 
his  Son,  and  see  him  plunged  in  a  sharp  and  ignomi- 
nious misery,  without  giving  him  any  visible  token  of  his 
love  ;  rather  than  see  his  holiness  lie  groaning  under  the 
injuries  of  a  transgressing  world. 

*  Lingend,  Tom.  3.  p.  669j  700. 
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The  value  he  puts  upon  his  hoUness  appears  further  in 
the  adva)icement  of  this  redeeming  person  after  his  death. 
Our  Saviour  was  advanced  not  barely  for  his  dying,  but 
for  the  respect  he  had  in  his  death  to  this  attribute  of 
God.  Ihou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity  : 
therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  gladness,  Scc.Heb.  1.9-  By  righteousness  is  meant  thi3 
perfection,  because  of  the  opposition  of  it  to  iniquity.  Some 
think  the  term  therefore  to  be  the  final  cause ;  as  if  this 
were  the  sense,  thou  art  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness, 
that  thou  mightest  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity. 
But  the  Holy  Ghost  seeming  to  speak  in  this  chapter, 
not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  but  of  his  exaltation  ; 
the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  ver.  3,  and  prose- 
cutes in  the  following  verses ;  I  would  rather  understand 
therefore,  for  this  cause,  or  reason,  hath  God  anointed 
thee ;  not,  to  this  end.  Christ  indeed  had  an  unction  of 
grace,  whereby  he  was  fitted  for  his  mediatory  work  ;  he 
had  also  an  unction  of  glory,  whereby  he  was  rewarded 
for  it.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a  qualifying  him  for 
his  office  ;  in  the  second,  it  was  his  solenjn  inauguration 
to  his  royal  authority.  And  the  reason  of  his  being 
settled  upon  a  throne  for  ever  and  ever,  is  because  he 
loved  righteousness,  lie  suffered  himself  to  be  pierced 
to  death,  that  sin,  the  enemy  of  God's  purity,  might  be 
destroyed ;  and  the  honour  of  the  law,  the  image  of  God's 
holiness,  might  be  repaired  and  fulfilled  in  the  fallen 
creature.  He  restored  the  credit  of  divine  holiness  in 
the  world,  in  manifesting  by  his  death,  that  God  was  an 
irreconcileable  enemy  to  all  sin  ;  in  abolishing  the  empire 
of  sin,  so  hateful  to  God,  and  restoring  the  rectitude  of 
nature,  and  new  framing  the  image  of  God  in  his  chosen 
ones. 

And  God  so  valued  this  vindication  of  his  holiness, 
that  he  confers  upon  him,  in  his  human  nature,  an  eter- 
nal royalty  and  empire  over  angels  and  men.  Holiness 
was  the  great  attribute  respected  by  Clirist  in  his  dying, 
and  manifested  in  his  death  ;  and  for  his  love  to  this, 
God  would  bestow  an  honour  upon  his  person,  in  that 
nature  wherein  he  vindicated  the  honour  of  so  dear  a  per- 
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-fection.  In  the  death  of  Ciirist,  he  shewed  his  resolution 
to  preserve  its  riglits.  In  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he  evi- 
denced his  mighty  pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it.  In 
both,  the  infinite  value  he  had  for  it,  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life  and  glory. 

It  may  be  further  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  re- 
demption, his  holiness  in  the  hatred  of  sin,  seems  to  be 
valued  alwfc  any  other  attribute.  He  proclaims  the  va- 
lue of  it  above  the  person  of  his  Son ;  since  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Redeemer  is  disguised,  obscured,  and  veiled, 
in  order  to  the  restoring  the  honour  of  it.  And  Christ 
seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  person,  since  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  reproaches  of  men,  to  clear  this  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature,  and  make  it  illustrious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  heard  before,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  handhng  this  argument ;  it  was  the  beauty 
of  the  deity,  tlie  lustre  of  his  nature,  the  link  of  all  his 
attributes,  his  very  life  ;  he  values  it  equally  with  himself, 
since  he  swears  by  it,  as  well  as  by  his  life.  And  none 
of  his  attributes  would  have  a  due  decorum  without  it : 
it  is  the  glory  of  power,  mercy,  justice,  wisdom,  that  they 
are  all  holy.  So  that  though  (zod  had  an  infinite  tender- 
ness and  compassion  to  the  fallen  creature,  yet  it  should 
not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  his  purity:  he  would  have  this  triumph  in  the  tender'-" 
ness  of  his  mercy,  as  well  as  the  severities  of  his  justice.' 
His  mercy  had  not  appeared  in  its  true  colours,  nor  at- 
tained a  regular  end,  without  vengeance  on  sin.  It  would 
have  been  a  compassion,  that  would,  in  sparing  the  sin- 
ner, have  encouraged  the  sin,  and  affronted  holiness  in 
the  issues  of  it :  had  he  dispersed  his  compassions  about 
tlie  world  without  the  regard  to  his  hatred  of  sin,  his 
mercy  had  been  too  cheap,  and  his  holiness  had  been  con- 
temned. His  mercy  would  not  have  triumphed  in  his 
own  nature,  whilst  his  holiness  had  suffered :  he  had 
exercised  a  mercy  with  the  impairing  his  own  glory. 

But  now,  in  this  way  of  redemption,  the  riglits  of  both 
are  secured,  both  have  their  due  lustre  :  the  odiorjsness 
of'siri  is  equally  discovered  with  the  greatest  of  his  com- 
passitais;  an  infinite  abhorrence  of -Si n^  and  an  infinite 
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}ove  to  the  world  go  hand  in  hand  together  :  never  was  so 
much  of  the  irreconcileableness  of  sin  to  him  set  forth,. 
as  in  the  moment  he  was  opening  his  heart  in  the  recon- 
cihation  of  the  sinner.  Sin  is  made  the  chiefest  mark 
of  his  displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  is  made  the 
highest  object  of  diviie  pity.  There  could  have  been  na 
motion  of  mercy,  with  the  least  injury  to  purity  and  holi- 
ness. In  this  way  imrcy  and  truth,  mercy  to  the  misery 
of  the  creature,  and  truth  to  the  purity  of  the  law,  hare 
met  together  ;  die  righteousness  of  CJod,  and  the  peace 
of  the  sinner,  have  kissed  each  other,  Psal.  85.  10. 

2.  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin,  appears  m 
owe  just  ijicat  ion,  and  the  conditions  he  requires  of  all  that 
would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  redemption.  His  wisdom  hath 
so  tempered  all  the  conditions  of  it,  that  the  honour  of 
his  holiness  is  as  much  preserved,  as  the  sweetness  of  his 
mercy  is  experienced  by  us.  All  the  conditions  are  re- 
cords of  his  exact  purity,  as  well  as  of  his  condescending 
grace.  Our  justification  is  not  by  the  imperfect  works  of 
creatures,  but  by  an  exact  and  infinite  righteousness,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Deity,  which  had  been  offended  ;  it  be- 
ing the  righteousness  of  a  divine  person,  upon  which  account 
it  is  called  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  not  only  in  regard  of 
God's  appointing  it,  and  accepting  it,  but  as  it  is  a  righ- 
teousness of  that  person  that  was  God.  Faith  is  the  con- 
dition God  requires  to  justification ;  but  not  a  dead,  but 
an  active  faith,  such  a  faith  as  purifies  the  hearty 
James  2.  20.  Acts  15.  9-  He  calls  for  repentance,  which 
is  a  moral  retracting  our  offences,  and  an  approbation  of 
contemned  righteousness  and  a  violated  law ;  an  endea- 
vour to  regain  what  is  lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
that  sin  we  have  committed.  He  requires  mortification, 
which  is  called  crucifying ;  whereby  a  man  would  strike 
as  full  and  deadly  a  blow  at  his  lusts,  as  was  struck  at 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  make  them  as  certainly  die 
as  the  Redeemer  did. 

Our  own  righteousness  must  be  condemned  b}'^  us,  as 
impure  and  imperfect :  we  must  disown  every  thing  that 
is  our  own,  as  to  righteousness,  in  reverence  to  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  and  the  valuation  of  the  righteousness  of| 
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Christ.  He  hath  resolved  not  to  bestow  the  inheritance 
of  jiilory,  without  the  root  of  grace.  None  are  partakers 
of  the  divine  blessedness,  that  are  not  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature :  there  must  be  a  renewing  of  his  image, 
before  there  be  a  vision  of  his  face,  Heb.  12.  14.  He 
Avill  not  have  men  brought  only  into  a  relative  state  of 
happiness  by  justification,  without  a  real  state  of  grace  by 
sanctification.  And  so  resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  there  is 
no  admittance  into  heaven,  but  by  a  persevering  in  holiness ; 
a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  Rom.  2.7;  patient 
under  the  sharpness  of  affliction,  and  continuing  under 
the  pleasures  of  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gospel,  the 
restoring  doctrine,  hath  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards  to 
allure  us  to  good,  and  the  danger  of  punishments  to 
make  us  afi'aid  of  evil,  as  the  law  had ;  but  they  are  set 
forth  in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  way  of  stronger  engagement, 
the  rewards  are  heavenly,  and  the  punishments  eternal : 
and  more  powerful  motives  besides,  from  the  choicer  ex- 
pressions of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  his  Son.  The 
whole  design  of  it  is  to  re-instate  us  in  a  resemblance  to 
this  divine  perfection ;  whereby  he  shews  what  an  affec- 
tion he  hath  to  this  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  what  a 
detestation  he  hath  of  evil,  which  is  contrary  to  it. 

3.  It  appears  in  the  actual  regeneration  of  the  redeemed 
souls,  and  a  carrying  it  on  to  full  perfection.  As  election 
is  the  effect  of  God's  sovereignty,  our  pardon  the  fruit  of 
his  mercy,  our  knowledge  a  stream  from  his  wisdom,  our 
strength  an  impression  of  his  power ;  so  our  purity  is  a 
beam  from  his  holiness.  The  whole  works  of  sanctifica- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  it,  our  Saviour  begs  for  his 
disciples  of  his  Father,  under  this  title,  Holi/  Father,  keep 
them  through  thy  own  name,  and  sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth,  John  17.  11,  17;  as  the  proper  source  whence 
holiness  was  to  flow  to  the  creature :  as  the  sun  is  the 
proper  fountain  whence  light  is  derived,  both  to  the  stars 
above,  and  bodies  here  below.  Whence  he  is  not  only 
called  holy,  but  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Holy  One,  the  Ci^eator  of  Israel,  Isa.  43.  15  :  dis- 
playing his  holiness  in  them,  by  a  new  creation  of  them 
as  his  Israel.     As  the  rectitude  of  the  creature  at  the 
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first  creation  was  the  effect  of  his  holiness  ;  so  the  purity 
of  the  creature  by  a  new  creation  is  a  draught  of  the  same 
perfection.  He  is  called  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  more 
in  Isaiah,  that  evangelical  prophet,  in  erecting  Zion,  and 
forming  a  people  for  himself,  than  in  the  whole  scripture 
besides.  As  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  satisfy  his  justice  for 
the  expiation  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  so  he  sends  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  cleansinoj  the  filth  of  sin,  and  over-masterins: 
the  pov»  er  of  it :  himself  is  the  fountain,  the  Son  is  the 
pattern,  and  the, Holy  Ghost  the  immediate  imprinter  of 
this  stamp  of  holiness  upon  the  creature.  God  hath  such 
a  value  for  this  attribute,  that  he  designs  the  glory  of  this 
in  the  renewing  of  the  creaturc,^  more  than  the  happiuess- 
of  the  creature ;  though  the  one  necessarily  follows  upon 
the  other,  yet  the  one  is  the  principal  design,  and  the 
otlier  the  consequent  of  the  former  :  whence  our  salvation 
is  more  frequently  set  forth,  in  scripture,  by  a  redemption 
from  sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  than  by  a  possession 
of  heaven.  Tit.  2.  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  many  otiier 
places. 

Indeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  rational  creature, 
without  interesting  this  attribute  in  a  special  manner ;  so 
he  cannot  restore  the  fallen  creature  without  it.  As  in 
creating  a  rational  creature,  there  must  be  holiness  to 
adorn  it,  as  well  as  wisdom  to  form  the  design,  and  power 
to  effect  it;  so  in  the  restoration  of  the  ci'eature,  as  he 
could  not  make  a  reasonable  creature  unholy ;  so  he  can- 
not restore  a  fallen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a  meet  posture 
to  take  pleasure  in  him,  without  communicating  to  him  a 
resemblance  of  himself  As  God  cannot  be  blessed  in 
himself  without  this  perfection  of  purity  :  so  neither  can 
a  creature  be  blessed  without  it.  As  God  would  be  un- 
lovely to  himself  without  this  attribute  ;  so  would  the 
creature  be  unlovely  to  God,  without  a  stamp  and  mark 
of  it  upon  his  nature.  So  much  is  this  perfection  one 
with  God,  valued  by  him,  and  interested  in  all  his  wovLjy 
and  ways. 
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PART    III. 

THE    HOLINESS    OF    GOD    DEFENDED. 


Not  to  be  ifnpeached  for  creating  rnan  mutable — Or  giving 
a  laxo  he  knezv  would  be  violated — Eternal  rejection  of 
some — Entrance  of  sin — Concurrence  with  creatures 
in  acts  of  sin — Proposing  objects  abused  to  sinful  ends 
• — JVithdraxving  grace — Conimandi?ig  things  against 
his  precepts. 


X  HE  third  thing  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  pro- 
positions in  the  defence  of  God's  holiness  in  all  his  acts, 
about  or  concerning  sin.  It  was  a  prudent  and  pious  ad- 
vice of  Camero,  not  to  be  too  busy  and  rash  in  inquiries 
and  conclusions  about  the  reason  of  God's  providence  in 
the  matter  of  sin.  The  scripture  has  put  a  bar  in  the  way 
of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us,  that  the  ways  of  God's 
wisdom  and  righteousness  in  his  judgments  are  unsearch- 
able, Rom.  11.  33.  Much  more  the  ways  of  God's  holi- 
ness, as  he  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  as  a  governor  of  the 
world ;  we  cannot  consider  those  things  without  danger 
of  falling.  Our  eyes  are  too  weak  to  look  upon  the  sun 
without  being  dazzled.  Too  much  curiosity  met  with  a 
just  check  in  our  first  parent.  To  be  desirous  to  know 
the  reason  of  all  God's  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  sin, 
is  to  second  the  ambition  of  Adam,  to  be  as  wise  as  God, 
and  know  the  reason  of  his  actings  equally  with  himself. 
It  is  more  easy,  as  the  same  author  says,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  God's  providence  since  the  revolt  of  man,  and 
tlie  poison  that  has  universally  seized  upon  human  nature, 
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than  to  to  make  guesses  at  the  manner  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  man.  The  scriptures  have  given  us  but  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  it,  to  discourage  too  curious  in- 
quiries into  it. 

It  is  certain  that  God  made  man  upright ;  and  when 
man  sinned  in  Paradise,  God  was  active  in  sustaining 
the  substantial  nature  and  act  of  the  sinner  while  he  M'as 
sinning,  though  not  in  supporting  the  sinfulness  of  the 
act.  He  was  permissive  in  suft'ering  it ;  he  was  negative 
in  withholding  that  grace  ^vhich  might  certainly  have 
prevented  ins  crime,  and  consequently  his  ruin ;  though 
he  withheld  nothing  that  was  sufficient  for  his  resistance 
of  that  temptation  wherewith  he  was  assaulted.  And 
since  the  fall  of  man,  God,  as  a  wise  Governor,  is 
directive  of  the  events  of  the  transgression,  and  draws 
the  choicest  good  out  of  the  blackest  evil,  and  limits  the 
sins  of  men,  that  they  proceed  not  so  far  as  the  evil 
nature  of  men  would  urge  them  ;  and  as  a  righteous 
judge,  he  takes  away  the  talent  from  idle  servants,  and 
the  light  from  wicked  ones,  whereby  they  stumble  and  fall 
into  crimes,  by  the  inclinations  and  proneness  of  their 
own  corrupt  natures,  leaves  them  to  the  bias  of  their  own 
vicious  habits,  denies  that  grace  which  they  have  for- 
feited, and  have  no  right  to  challenge ;  and  turns  their 
sinful  actions  into  punishments,  both  to  tlie  committers 
of  them,  and  others. 

Proposition  I.  God's  holiness  is  not  chargeable  with 
any  blemish  for  his  creating  man  in  a  mutable  state.  It 
is  true,  angels  and  men  were  created  with  a  changeable 
nature ;  and  though  there  was  a  rich  and  glorious  stamp 
upon  them  by  the  hand  of  Ciod,  yet  their  natures  were 
not  incapable  of  a  base  and  vile  stamp  from  some  other 
principle.  As  the  siher  which  bears  upon  it  the  image 
of  a  great  prince,  is  capable  of  being  melted  down,  and 
imprinted  with  no  better  an  image  than  that  of  some  vile 
and  monstrous  beast.  Though  God  made  man  upright, 
yet  he  was  capable  of  seeking  mani^  inioentions,  Eccles.  7. 
29,  yet  the  hand  of  God  was  not  defiled  by  forming  man 
with  such  a  nature.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  give  the  rational  creature,  whom  he  had  furnished 
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with  a  power  of  acting  righteously,  the  liberty  of  choice, 
and  not  fix  him  in  an  unciiangeable  state,  without  a  trial 
of  him  in  his  natural  state ;  that  if  lie  did  obey,  his  obedi- 
ence might  be  the  more  valuable ;  and  if  he  did  freely 
offend,  his  offence  might  be  more  inexcusable. 

1.  No  creature  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by 
nature.  Mutability  is  so  essential  to  a  creature,  that  a 
creature  cannot  be  supposed  without  it ;  you  must  suppose 
it  a  creator,  not  a  creature,  if  you  allow  it  to  be  of  an 
immutable  nature.  Immutability  is  the  property  of  the 
supreme  Being.  God  onlj/  hatli  immortality,  1  Tim. 
6.  16.  Immortality,  as  opposed  not  only  to  a  natural, 
but  to  a  sinful  death ;  the  word  only  appropriates  every 
sort  of  immortality  to  God,  and  excludes  every  creature, 
whether  angel  or  man,  from  a  partnership  with  God  in 
this  by  nature.  Every  creature  therefore  is  capable  of  a 
death  in  sin.  JSfone  is  good  but  God,  and  none  is  natural- 
ly free  from  change  but  God ;  which  excludes  evei"y 
creature  from  the  same  prerogative  ;  and  certainly  if  one 
angel  sinned,  all  might  have  sinned,  because  there  was 
the  same  root  of  mutability  in  one  as  well  as  another. 
It  is  as  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  creator,  as  for  a 
creature  to  have  naturally  an  incommunicable  property 
of  the  Creator.  All  things  whether  angels  or  men,  are 
made  of  nothing,  and  therefore  capable  of  defection ;  * 
because  a  creature  being  made  of  nothing,  cannot  be 
good  per  essentiam,  or  essentially  good,  but  by  participa- 
tion from  another. 

Again,  every  rational  creature,  being  made  of  nothing, 
hath  a  superior  which  created  him  and  governs  him,  and 
as  capable  of  a  precept;  and  consequently  capable  of 
disobedience  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  precept,  to 
transgress  it  as  well  as  obey  it.  God  cannot  sin,  be- 
cause he  can  have  no  superior  to  impose  a  precept  on 
him.  A  rational  creature,  with  a  liberty  of  will  and 
power  of  choice,  cannot  be  made  by  nature  of  such  a 
mould  and  temper,  but  he  must  be  as  well  capable  of 
chusing  wrong,  as  of  chusing  right;  and  therefore  the 
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standing  angels,  and  glorified  saints,  though  they  are 
immutable,  it  is  not  by  nature  they  are  so,  but  by  grace, 
and  the  good  pleasure  of  God  ;  for  though  they  are  in 
heaven,  they  have  still  in  their  nature  a  remote  power  of 
sinning,  but  it  shall  never  be  brought  into  act,  because 
God  will  always  incline  their  v\  ills  to  love  him,  and  never 
concur  with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act. 

Since  therefore  mutability  is  essential  to  a  creature, 
as  a  creature,  this  changeableness  cannot  properly  be 
charged  upon  God  as  the  author  of  it;  for  it  was  not  the 
term  of  God's  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  result 
from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  as  unchangeableness 
results  from  the  essence  of  God.  The  brittleness  of  a 
glass  is  no  blame  to  the  art  of  him  that  formed  it  in  such 
a  fashion ;  that  imperfection  of  brittleness  is  not  from 
the  workman,  but  the  matter ;  so  though  changeableness 
be  an  imperfection,  yet  it  is  so  necessary  a  one,  that 
no  creature  can  be  naturally  without  it ;  besides,  though 
angels  and  men  were  mutable  by  creation,  and  capable 
of  exercising  their  wills,  yet  they  were  not  necessitated 
to  evil ;  and  this  mutability  did  not  infer  a  necessity  that 
they  should  fall;  because  some  angels,  which  had  the 
same  root  of  changeableness  in  their  natures  \^  ith  those 
that  fell,  did  not  fall,  which  they  would  have  done,  if 
capableness  of  changing,  and  necessity  of  changing,  were 
one  and  the  same  thins;. 

2.  Though  God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he 
made  him  not  evil.  Tiiere  could  be  nothing  of  evil  in  him 
that  God  created  after  his  own  image,  and  pronounced 
good.  Gen.  1.  27,31.  Man  had  an  ability  to  stand,  as 
Mell  as  a  capacity  to  fall :  he  was  created  with  a  princi- 
ple of  acting  freely,  whereby  he  \vas  capable  of  loving 
God  as  his  chief  good,  and  moving  to  him  as  his  last 
end ;  there  Avas  a  beam  of  lio;lit  in  man's  understanding 
to  know  the  rule  he  m  as  to  conform  to,  a  harmony  be- 
tween his  reason  and  his  affections,  an  original  righteous- 
ness :  so  that  it  seemed  more  easy  for  hiin  to  determine 
his  will  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to 
swerve  from  it ;  to  adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  than 
to  listen  to  the  charms  of  Satan.     God  created  him  with 
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those  advantages,  that  he  might  with  more  faciHly  have 
kept  his  eyes  hxecl  upon  the  divine  beauty,  than  turn  his 
back  upon  it ;  and  with  greater  ease  have  kept  the  pre- 
cept God  gave  him,  than  have  broken  it. 

The  very  first  thought  darted,  or  impression  made  by 
God  upon  the  angehcal  or  human  nature,  was  the  know- 
ledge of  himself  as  their  author,  and  could  be  no  other 
than  such  whereby  both  angels  and  men  might  be  excited 
to  a  love  of  that  adorable  Being  that  had  framed  them  so 
gloriously  out  of  nothing :  and  if  they  turned  their  wills 
and  affections  to  another  object,  it  was  not  by  the  direc- 
tion of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  impression  God  had 
made  upon  them,  or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  into 
them  :  they  turned  themselves  to  the  admiring  their  own 
excellency,  or  affecting  an  advantage  distinct  from  that 
which  they  were  too  look  for  only  from  God.  1  Tim.  3.  6. 
Pride  was  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Satan. 
Though  the  wills  of  angels  and  men  were  created  muta- 
ble, and  so  were  imperfect,  yet  they  were  not  created 
evil.  Though  they  might  sin,  yet  they  might  not  sin, 
and  therefore  were  not  evil  in  their  own  nature.  What 
reflection  then  could  this  mutability  of  their  nature  be 
upon  God  ?  So  far  is  it  from  any,  that  he  is  fully  clear- 
ed, by  storing  up  in  the  nature  of  man  sufficient  provi- 
sion against  his  departure  from  him.  God  was  so  far 
from  creating  him  evil,  that  he  fortified  him  with  a  know- 
ledge in  his  understanding,  and  a  strength  in  his  nature, 
to  withstand  any  invasion.  The  knowledge  was  exercised 
by  Eve  in  the  very  moment  of  the  serpent's  assaulting 
her :  Ex'e  said  to  the  serpent,  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it.  Gen.  3.3;  and  had  her  thoughts  been  intent 
upon  this,  God  hath  said,  and  not  diverted  to  the  motions 
of  the  sensitive  appetite,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  put  by 
all  the  passes  the  devil  did,  or  could  have  made  at  her. 
So  that  you  see,  though  God  made  the  creature  mutable, 
yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  This  clears  the  holiness  of 
God. 

3.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  though  God  created  man 
changeable,  yet  he  was  not  the  cause  of  his  change  by 
his  fall.     Though  man  was  created  defectible,  yet  he  wa^ 
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not  determined  by  God,  influencing  his  will  by  any  posi- 
tive act  to  that  change  and  apostacy.  God  placed  him  in 
a  free  posture,  set  life  and  happiness  before  him  on  the  one 
hand,  misery  and  death  on  the  other :  as  he  did  not  draw 
him  into  the  arms  of  perpetual  blessedness,  so  he  did  not 
drive  him  into  the  gulph  of  his  misery  :  *  he  did  not  in- 
cline him  to  evil.  It  was  repugnant  to  the  goodness  of 
God  to  corrupt  the  righteousness  of  those  faculties  he 
had  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  was  not  likely  he 
should  deface  the  beauty  of  that  work  he  had  composed 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  skill.  Would  he  by  any  act 
of  his  own  make  that  bad,  which  but  a  little  before  he 
had  acquiesced  in  as  good  ?  Angels  and  men  were  left 
to  their  liberty  and  conduct  of  their  natural  faculties  ;  and 
if  God  inspired  them  with  any  motions,  they  could  not 
but  be  motions  to  good,  and  suited  to  that  righteous  na- 
ture with  which  he  had  endued  them.  But  it  is  most 
probable  that  God  did  not  in  a  supernatural  way  act  in- 
wardly upon  the  mind  of  man,  but  left  him  wholly  to 
that  power  which  he  had  in  creation  furnished  him  with. 
The  scripture  frees  God  fully  from  any  blame  in  this, 
and  lays  it  wholly  upon  Satan  as  the  tempter,  and  upon 
man  as  the  determiner  of  his  own  will.  Efe  took  of  the 
fruit,  and  did  eat ;  a?id  Adam  took  from  her  of  the  fruity 
and  did  eat.  Gen.  3.  6.  And  Solomon,  Eccles.  7.  29,  dis- 
tinguisheth  God's  works  in  the  creation  of  man  upright, 
from  man's  work  in  seeking  out  those  ruining  inventions, 
God  created  man  in  a  righteous  state,  and  man  cast  him- 
self into  a  forlorn  state.  As  he  was  a  mutable  creature, 
he  was  from  God;  as  he  was  a  changed  and  corrupted 
creature,  it  was  from  Satan  seducing,  and  his  own  pliable- 
ness  in  admitting.  As  silver,  and  gold,  and  other  metals, 
were  created  by  God  in  such  a  form  and  figure,  yet  ca- 
pable of  receiving  other  forms  by  the  industrious  art  of 
man.  When  the  image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of 
metal,  God  is  not  said  to  create  that  image,  though  he 
created  the  substance  with  such  a  property,  that  it  was 
capable  of  receiving  it :  this  capacity  is  from  the  nature 

*  Amyral.  Moral,  torn.  1,  p.  615,  616. 
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of  the  metal  by  God's  creation  of  it,  but  the  cai-ving  the 
rityure  of  this  or  that  man,  is  not  the  act  of  CJod,  but  the 
act  of  man.  As  images  in  scripture  are  called  the  work 
of  men's  hands,  in  regard  of  the  imagery,  though  the  mat- 
ter, wood  or  stone,  upon  which  the  image  was  carved, 
was  a  work  of  God's  creative  power.  When  an  artificer 
frames  an  excellent  instrument,  and  a  musician  exactly 
tunes  it,  and  it  comes  out  of  their  hands  without  blemish, 
but  capable  of  being  untuned  by  some  rude  hand,  or 
receive  an  injury  by  a  sudden  fall,  if  it  meet  with  a  disas- 
ter, is  either  the  workman  or  musician  to  be  blamed  ? 
The  ruin  of  a  house,  caused  by  the  wastefulness  or  care- 
lessness of  the  tenant,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  work- 
man that  built  it  strong,  and  left  it  in  a  good  posture. 

Proposition  II.    God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by 
enjoining  man  a  law,  which  he  knew  he  would  not  observe. 

1.  The  law  is  not  above  his  strength.     Had  the  law 
been  impossible  to  be  observed,   no  crime  could  have 
been  imputed  to  the  subject,  the  fault  had  lain  wholly 
upon  the  governor ;  the  non-observance  of  it  had  been 
from  want  of  strength,  and  not  of  will.     Had  God  com- 
manded Adam  to  ily  up  to  the  sun,  when  he  had  not 
given  him  wings,  Adam  might  have  a  will  to  obey  it,  but 
his  po\\er  would  be  too  short  to  perform  it.     But  the  law 
set  him  for  a  rule,  had  nothing  of  impossibility  in  it ;  it 
was  easy  to  be  observed ;  the  command  was  rather  be- 
low, than  above  his  strength  ;  and  the  sanction  of  it  was 
more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  him  from  the  breach  of  it, 
than  encourage  any  daring  attempts  against  it :  He  had 
as  nmch  power,  or  rather  more,  to  conform  to  it,  than  to 
warp  from  it ;  and  greater  arguments  and  interest  to  be 
observant  of  it,  than  to  violate  it ;  his  all  was  secured  by 
the  one,  and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  the  other.     The 
commands  of  God  are  not  grievous  ;  from  the  first  to  the 
last  command,  there  is  nothing  impossible,  nothing  hard 
to  the  original  and  created  nature  of  man,  which  were  all 
summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure 
and  delight  of  man,  as  well  as  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  by 
his  inconsideration  neglected  the  dictates  and  resolves  of 
liis   own   understanding.      The   law  was   suited  to  the 
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Strength  of  man,  and  fitted  for  the  improvement  and  per- 
fection of  his  nature :  in  which  respect  the  apostle  calls 
it  good,  as  it  refers  to  man,  as  well  as  holy,  as  it  refers 
to  God.  Rom.  7.  12. 

Now  since  God  created  man  a  creature  capable  to  be 
governed  by  a  law,  and  as  a  rational  creature  endued 
with  understanding  and  will,  not  to  be  governed  accord- 
ing to  his  nature  without  law  ;  was  it  congruous  to  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  respect  only  the  future  state  of  man, 
which  from  the  depth  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  did 
infallibly  foresee  would  be  miserable,  by  the  wilful  defec- 
tion of  man  from  the  rule  ?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  respect  only  this  future  state,  and 
not  the  present  state  of  the  creature ;  and  therefore  leave 
him  lawless,  because  he  knew  he  would  violate  the  law  ? 
Should  God  forbear  to  act  like  a  wise  governor,  ])ecause 
he  foresaw  that  man  would  cease  to  act  like  an  obedient 
subject }  Shall  a  righteous  magistrate  forbear  to  make 
just  and  good  laws,  because  he  foresees,  either  from  the 
dispositions  of  his  subjects,  their  ill  humour,  or  some  cir- 
cumstances which  will  intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them 
will  incline  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall  under  the 
penalty  of  them  ?  No  blame  can  be  upon  that  magis- 
trate who  minds  the  rule  of  righteousness,  and  the  ne- 
cessary duty  of  his  government,  since  he  is  not  the  cause 
of  those  turbulent  affections  in  men,  which  he  wisely  fore- 
sees will  rise  up  against  his  just  edicts. 

2.  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  sti^ength  of  man, 
yet  is  not  the  holiness  of  God  bleinished  by  keeping  it  up. 
It  is  true,  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  mitigate 
the  severity  and  rigour  of  the  law  by  the  entrance  of  the 
gospel,  yet  where  men  refuse  the  terms  of  the  gospel, 
they  continue  themselves  under  the  condemnation  of 
the  law,  and  are  justly  guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  though 
they  have  no  strength  to  observe  it.  The  law,  as  I  said 
before,  was  not  above  man's  strength,  when  he  was  pos- 
,sessed  of  original  righteousness,  though  it  be  above  man's 
;^trenglh,  since  he  was  stripped  of  original  righteousness. 
The  command  was  dated  before  man  had  contracted  his 
4nipotency,  when  he  bad  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to 
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break  it.  Had  it  been  enjoined  to  man  only  aficr  the 
fall,  and  not  before,  he  might  have  had  a  better  pretence 
to  excuse  himself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  it ;  yet 
he  would  not  have  had  sufficient  excuse,  since  the  im- 
possibility did  not  result  from  the  nature  of  the  law,  but 
from  the  corrupted  nature  of  the  creature.  It  was  rvmk 
through  the  flesh,  Rom.  8.  3,  but  it  was  promulgated 
when  man  had  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  commands 
of  it.  And  now  since  man  hath  unha{)pily  made  himself 
incapable  of  obeying  it,  must  God's  holiness  in  his  law 
be  blemished  for  enjoining  it?  Must  he  abrogate  those 
commands,  and  prohibit  what  before  he  enjoined,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  corrupted  creature  ?  Would  not  this  be 
his  ceasing  to  be  holy,  that  his  creature  might  be  uu- 
blameably  unrighteous?  Must  God  divest  himself  of 
his  holiness,  because  man  will  not  discharge  his  iniquity  ? 
He  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  keeping  up  the  law, 
who  would  be  the  cause  of  all  the  unrighteousness  of  men, 
by  removing  the  authority  of  it.  Some  things  in  the  law 
that  are  intrinsically  good  in  their  own  nature  are  indis- 
pensible,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  not  to 
command  them.  If  he  were  not  the  guardian  of  his  indis- 
pensiblelaw,  he  would  be  the  cause  and  countenancer  of  the 
creature's  iniquity.  So  little  reason  have  men  to  charge 
God  with  being  the  cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  repealing 
his  law  to  gratify  their  impotence,  that  he  would  be  un- 
holy if  he  did.  God  must  not  lose  his  purity,  because 
man  hath  lost  his,  and  cast  away  the  right  of  his  sove- 
reignty, because  man  hath  castaway  his  power  of  obedience. 
J.  God's  foreknowledge  that  his  law  would  not  be  ob- 
served, lays  no  blame  upon  him.  Though  the  foreknow^- 
ledge  of  God  be  infallible,  yet  it  doth  not  necessitate  the 
creature  in  acting.  It  was  certain  from  eternity,  that 
Adam  would  fall,  that  men  would  do  such  and  such 
actions,  that  Judas  would  betray  our  Saviour;  God  fore- 
knew all  those  things  from  eternity ;  but  it  is  as  certain 
that  this  foreknowledge  did  not  necessitate  the  will  of  Adam, 
or  any  other  branch  of  his  posterity,  in  the  doing  those 
actions  that  were  so  foreseen  by  God  ;  they  voluntarily 
run  into  such  courses,  not  by  any   impulsion.      God'^ 
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knowledge  was  not  suspended  between  certainty  and 
uncertainty:  he  certainly  foreknew  that  his  law  would 
be  broken  by  Adam  ;  he  foreknew  it  in  his  own  decree  of 
not  hindering  him,  by  giving  Adam  the  efficacious  grace 
which  would  infallibly  have  prevented  it ;  yet  Adam  did 
freely  break  this  law,  and  never  imagined  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  did  necessitate  him  to  it:  he  could 
find  no  cause  of  his  own  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  his  own 
w  ill :  he  charges  the  occasion  of  his  sin  upon  the  woman, 
and  consequently  upon  God  in  giving  the  woman  to  him, 
Gev.  3.  12.  He  could  not  be  so  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  God,  as  to  imagine  him  without  the  foresight  of  future 
things,  since  his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  known  of 
God  by  creation,  w  as  in  all  probability  greater  than  any 
man's  since.  But  however,  if  he  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  notion  of  God's  forekno^vledge,  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  his  own  act ;  there  could  not  have  been  any 
necessity  upon  him,  any  kind  of  constraint  of  him  in  his 
actions  that  could  have  been  unknown  to  him ;  and  he 
W'Ould  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature, 
when  he  was  upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death ;  especially 
when  he  urges  so  weak  an  argument  to  impute  his  crime 
to  God,  as  the  gift  of  the  w'oman ;  as  if  that  which  was 
designed  him  for  a  help,  were  intended  for  his  ruin. 

If  Gods  prescience  takes  aw^ay  the  libertyof  the  crea- 
ture, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  action  in  the  world, 
(for  there  is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown  by  God,  else 
we  render  God  of  a  limited  understanding,)  nor  ever  was, 
no  not  by  God  himself  ad  extra:  for  whatsoever  he  hath 
done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  hath  done  since  the 
creation,  was  foreknown  by  him ;  he  resolved  to  do  it, 
and  therefore  foreknew  that  he  w  ould  do  it :  did  God  do 
it  therefore  necessarily,  as  necessity  is  opposed  to  liberty  ? 
As  he  freely  decrees  what  he  will  do,  so  he  effects  what 
he  freely  decreed.  Foreknowledge  is  so  far  from  intrench- 
ing upon  the  liberty  of  the  will,  that  predetermination, 
which  in  the  notion  of  it  speaks  something  more,  does 
not  dissolve  it :  God  did  not  only  foreknow,  but  determine 
the  suffering  of  Christ,  Acts  4.  27,  28.  It  was  necessary 
therefore,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  that  God  might  not 
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be  mistaken  in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come  short  of  his 
determinate  decree:  but  did  this  take  away  the  Hberty  of 
Christ  in  sutiering?  Who  offered  liimself  up  to  God,  Epii. 
5.  2,  that  is,  by  a  voluntary  act,  as  well  as  designed  to 
do  it  by  a  determinate  counsel.  It  infallibly  secured  the 
event,  but  did  not  annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  action, 
either  in  Christ's  willingness  to  sutler,  or  the  crime  of  the 
Jews  that  made  him  suffer. 

God's  prescience  is  God's  provision  of  things  arising 
from  their  proper  causes :  as  a  gardener  foresees  in  his 
plants  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  will  arise  from  them 
in  the  spring,  because  he  knows  the  strength  and  nature 
of  their  several  roots  which  lie  under  ground,  but  his  fore- 
sight of  these  things  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  and  ap- 
pearance of  those  flowers.     If  any  of  us  see  a  ship  moving 
towards  such  a  rock  or  quick-sand,  and  know  it  to  be 
governed  by  a  negligent  pilot,  we  shall  certainly  foresee 
that  the  ship  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rock,  or  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sands ;  but  is  this  foresight  of  ours  from 
the  causes,  any  cause  of  the  effect,  or  can  we  from  hence 
be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  ship, 
and  the  loss  of  the  passengers  and  goods  ?    The  fall  of 
Adam  was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  by  the  con- 
sent of  his  free  will  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  tempta- 
tion :  God  foreknew  Adam  would  sin,  and  if  Adam  would 
not  have  sinned,  God  would  have  foreknown  that  he  would 
not  sin.     Adam  might  easily  have  detected  the  serpent's 
fraud,  and  made  a  better  election  ;  God  foresaw  that  he 
would  not  do  it;    God's  foreknowledge  did  not  make 
Adam  guilty  or  innocent ;  whether  God  had  foreknown 
it  or  no,  he  was  guilty  by  a  free  choice,  and  a  willing 
neglect  of  his  own  duty.     Adam  knew  that  God  fore- 
knew that  he  might  eat  of  the  fruit,  and  fall  and  die, 
because  God  had  forbidden  him ;  the  foreknowledge  that 
he  would  do  it,  was  no  more  a  cause  of  his  action,  than 
the  foreknowledge  that  he  might  do  it.     Judas  certainly 
knew  that  his  Master  foreknew  that  he  should  betray  him, 
for  Christ  had  acquainted  him  with  it,  John  13.  21,  26. 
yet  he  never  charged  this  foreknowledge  of  Christ  with 
any  guilt  of  his  treachery, 
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Proposition  III.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished 
by  (kcrmug  the  eternal  rejection  of  some  men.  Kepj-oba- 
tion  in  its  first  notion  is  an  actof  })retcril;ion,  or  passing  by. 
A  man  is  not  made  wicked  by  the  act  of  God  ;  but  it 
supposcdi  him  wicked ;  and  so  it  is  nothing  else  but 
God's  leaving  a  man  in  that  guilt  and  impurity  wherein 
he  beholds  him.  In  its  second  notion  it  is  an  ordination, 
not  to  a  crime,  but  to  a  punishment ;  an  ordaining  to  con- 
demnation^ Jude  4.  And  though  it  be  an  eternal  act  of 
God,  yet  in  order  of  nature  it  follows  upon  the  foresight 
of  the  transgression  of  man,  and  supposeth  the  crime. 
God  considers  Adam's  revolt,  and  views  the  whole  mass 
of  his  corrupted  posterity,  and  chuscs  some  to  reduce  to  him- 
self by  his  grace,  and  leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their 
ruins.  Since  all  mankind  fell  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and 
have  corruption  conveyed  to  them  successively  by  that 
root  whereof  they  aie  branches ;  all  men  might  justly  be 
left  in  that  miserable  condition  to  which  they  w^ere  re- 
duced by  the  apostacy  of  their  common  head ;  and  God 
might  have  passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  fallen  angels,  without  any  hope  of  redemption.  He 
was  no  more  bound  to  restore  man,  than  to  restore  devils, 
nor  w  as  he  bound  to  repair  the  nature  of  any  one  son  of 
Adam  ;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as  he  dealt  with  the 
devils,  they  had  all  of  them  as  little  just  ground  to  com- 
plain of  God  ;  for  all  men  deseiTed  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves, for  all  were  concluded  under  sin;  but  God  calls 
some  to  make  them  monuments  of  his  grace,  which  is  an 
act  of  the  sovereign  mercy  of  that  don)inion  whereby 
he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  mil  hax'e  ma'ctf,  Rom.  9.  18. 
Others  he  passes  by,  and  leaves  them  remaining  JM.  timt 
corruption  of  nature  wherein  ihey  were  born.        ■   f.i'v  ,i; 

If  men  have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  goods,.' 
without  any  unrighteousness,   why  should  not  God   dis" 
pose  of  his  own  grace,  and   bestow   it  upon  \\  hom  he 
pleases,  since  it  is  a  debt  to  none  ;  but  a  tree  gift  to  any} 
that  enjoy  it?     *God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  in  this,' 
because  his  operation  about  this  is  negative;  it  is  not 

-rn;    J  e,  /on  ad  lav 

'^  Aiayrald.  defens.  df  Galr.  p»  1+9.  '  ':;;  '/flfi 
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an  action,  but  a  denial  of  action,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of  men.  G  od  acts  nothing, 
but  withholds  his  power;  he  does  not  enlighten  their 
ininds,  nor  incline  their  wills  so  powerfully,  as  to  expel 
their  darkness,  and  root  out  those  evil  habits  which  pos- 
sess them  by  nature.  God  could,  if  he  would,  savingly 
enlighten  the  minds  of  all  men  in  the  world,  and  quicken 
their  hearts  widi  a  new  life  by  an  invincible  grace ;  but 
in  not  doing  it,  there  is  no  positive  act  of  God,  but  a 
cessation  of  action ;  we  may  with  as  much  reason 
say,  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions  that 
are  committed  by  the  hosts  of  infernal  spirits,  since  their 
first  rebellion,  because  he  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and 
bestows  not  a  new  grace  upon  them ;  as  say  God  is  the 
cause  of  the  sins  of  those  that  he  overlooks  and 
leaves  in  that  state  of  guilt  wherein  he  found  them. 
God  did  not  pass  by  any  without  the  consideration  of 
sin  ;  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not  repugnant  to  his  holi- 
ness, but  conformable  to  his  justice. 

Proposition  IV.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished 
by  his  secret  will  to  suffer  sin  to  enter  into  the  world. 
God  never  willed  sin  by  his  preceptive  will.  It  was  never 
founded  upon,  or  produced  by  any  word  of  his,  as  the 
creation  ^vas.  He  never  said,  let  there  be  sin  under  the 
heaven,  as  he  said,  let  there  be  xvater  under  the  heaven. 
Nor  does  he  will  it  by  infusing  any  habit  of  it,  or  stirring 
up  inclinations  to  it ;  no,  God  tempts  no  man,  James 
1.  13.  Nor  does  he  will  it  by  his  approving  will;  it  is 
detestable  to  him,  nor  ever  can  be  otherwise  :  he  cannot 
approve  it  either  before  commission  or  after. 

1.  The  \vill  of  God  is  in  some  ^oxi concurrent  with  sin. 
He  doth  not  properly  will  it,  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder 
it,  which  by  his  omnipotence  he  could.  If  he  positively 
willed  it,  it  might  be  wrought  by  himself,  aiid  so  could 
not  be  evil.  If  he  did  in  no  sort  will  it,  it  would  not  be 
committed  by  his  creature.  Sin  entered  into  the  world, 
either  God  willing  the  permission  of  it,  or  not  willing  the 
permission  of  it.  The  latter  cannot  be  said  ;  for  then  the 
creature  is  more  powerful  than  God,  and  can  do  that 
\\hich  God  will  not  permit.  God  can,  if  he  be  pleased, 
VOL.  ir.  2  N 
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banish  all  sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the  world  ;  he  could  have 
prevented  the  revolt  of  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man  ;  they 
did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no ;  he  might  by  his 
grace  have  stepped  in  the  first  moment,  and  made  a  spe- 
cial impression  upon  them  of  the  happiness  they  already 
possessed,  and  the  misery  they  would  incur  by  any  wicked 
attempt.  He  could  as  well  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  confirmed  them  in  grace,  as  of  those 
that  continued  in  their  hap}>y  state  ;  he  might  have  ap- 
peared to  man,  informed  him  of  the  issue  of  his  design, 
and  made  secret  impressions  upon  his  heart,  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  every  avenue  to  his  will.  God  could  have 
kept  all  sin  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  all  creatures  from 
breathing  in  it ;  he  was  as  well  able  to  keep  sin  for  ever 
out  of  the  world,  as  to  let  creatures  lie  in  the  womb  of 
chaos.  To  say  God  wills  sin  as  he  does  other  things,  is 
to  deny  his  holiness  ;  to  say  it  entered  without  his  will,  is 
to  deny  his  omnipotence.  If  he  necessitated  Adam  to 
fall ;  what  shall  we  think  of  his  purity  ?  If  Adam  fell  with- 
out any  concern  of  God's  will  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of 
his  sovereignty  ?  The  one  taints  his  holiness,  and  the 
other  abridges  his  power.  If  it  came  without  his  Mill, 
and  he  did  not  foresee  it,  where  is  his  omniscience  ?  If 
it  entered  whether  he  would  or  no,  where  is  his  omnipo- 
tence ?  fVho  hath  resisted  his  will  f  Rom.  9,  ^9-  There 
cannot  be  a  lustful  act  in  Abimelech,  if  God  will  with- 
hold his  power  ;  /  withheld  thee,  Gen.  20.  6 ;  nor  a 
cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  unless  God  give  power 
to  speak  it ;  Have  Inoiv  any  power  at  all  to  say  any  thing  ? 
The  icord  that  God  puts  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I  speak, 
Nmnb.  22.  38.  As  no  action  could  be  sinful  if  God  had 
not  forbidden  it ;  so  no  sin  could  be  committed,  if  G(;d 
did  not  will  to  give  way  to  it. 

2.  God  does  not  will  sin  directly,  and  by  an  efficaeioiis; 
will.  He  does  not  directly  will  it,  because  he  hath  pro- 
hibited it  by  his  laAv,  which  is  a  discovery  of  his  will. 
So  that  if  he  should  directly  will  sin,  and  directly  prohibit 
it,  he  would  will  good  and  evil  in  the  same  manner,  and  there 
would  he  contrculiciions  in  God  s  will :  To  will  sin  abso 
lutely,  is  to  work  it,  Goil  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleaded. 
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Psal,  115.  3.   God  cannot  absolutely  Avill  it,  because  he 
cannot  work  it.     *  God  wWh  good  by  a  positive  decree, 
because  he  hath  decreed  to  effect  it.     He  wills  evil  by  a 
privative  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  not  to  give 
tliat   grace  which  would  certainly  prevent  it.     t  ^od 
does  not  will  sin  simply,  for  that  were  to  approve  it,  but  he 
wills  it,  in  order  to  that  good  his  wisdom  will  bring  forth 
from  it.     He  wills  not  sin  for  itself,   but  for  the  event. 
To   will   sin   as   sin,  or   as    purely  evil,  is  not  in  the 
capacity  of  a  creature,  neither  of  man  nor  devil.     The 
will  of  a  rational  creature  cannot  will  any  thing  but  under 
the  appearance  of  good,  of  some  good  in  the  sin  itself,  or 
some  good  in  the  issue  of  it     Much  more  is  this  far  from 
God,  ij:  who  being  infinitely  good,   cannot  will  evil  as 
evil ;  and  being  infinitely  knowing,   cannot  will  that  for 
good  which  is  evil.     Infinite  wisdom   can    be  under  no 
error  or  mistake  :  to  will  sin  as  sin,   would  be  an  unan- 
swerable blemish  on  God  ;  but  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order 
to  good,  is  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  ;  it  could  never  have 
lifted  up  its  head,     unless   there   had   been   some   de- 
cree of  God  concerning  it.     And  there  had  been  no  de- 
cree of  God  concerning  it,  had  he  not  intended  to  bring 
good  and  glory  out  of  it.       If  God  directly  willed  the 
discovery  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  the  world,  he  did  in 
some  sort  will  sin,  as  that  without  which  there  could  not 
have  been  any  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world  ;  for  an 
innocent  creature  is  not  the  object  of  mercy,  but  a  mise- 
rable creature  ;  and  no  rational  creature  but  must  be 
sinful  before  it  be  miserable. 

3.  God  wills  the /?en?z/!6A7o/«  of  sin.  He  does  not  posi- 
tively will  sin,  but  he  positively  wills  to  permit  it.  And 
though  he  doth  not  approve  of  sin,  yet  he  approves  of 
that  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  permits  it.  For  since  that 
sin  could  not  enter  into  the  world  without  some  concern 
of  God's  will  about  it,  that  act  of  his  will  that  gave  way 
to  it,  could  not  be  displeasing  to  him  :  God  could  never 
be  displeased  with  his  own  act :  he  is  not  as  man,  that 

*  Rhpoliy.        t  Bvadward,  lib.  1.  cap.  34.  God  wills  it  secundum  quid. 
X  Aquin.  coat.  Gent.  1.  1.  c.  95; 
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he  should  ?'epcnt,  1  Smn.  15.  29.  What  God  cannot  re- 
pent of,  he  cannot  but  approve  of  :  it  is  contrary  to  the 
blessedness  of  God  to  disapprove  of,  and  be  displeased 
with,  any  act  of  his  own  will.  If  he  hated  any  act  of  his 
own  will,  he  would  hate  himself,  he  would  be  underator-' 
ture;  e*efy  one  that  hates  his  own  acts,  is  under  some 
disturbance  and  torment  for  them.  That  which  is  per- 
mitted by  him,  is  in  itself,  and  in  regard  of  the  evil  of  it^ 
hateful  to  him ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  that  good  which 
he  aims  at  in  the  permission  of  it  is  pleasing  to  him  ;  so 
that  act  of  his  will  whereby  he  permits  it,  is  ushered  in 
by  an  approving  act  of  his  understanding.  Either  God 
approved  of  the  permission  or  not ;  if  he  did  not  approve 
his  own  act  of  permission,  he  could  not  have  decreed  an 
act  of  permission.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God  should 
decree  such  an  act  which  he  detested,  and  positively  will 
that  which  he  hated.  Though  God  hated  sin,  as  being 
against  his  holiness,  yet  he  did  not  hate  the  permission  of 
sin,  as  being  subservient  by  the  immensity  of  his  wisdom 
to  his  own  glory.  He  could  never  be  displeased  v^'ith  that 
which  was  the  result  of  his  eternal  counsel,  as  this  decree 
of  permitting  sin  was,  as  well  as  any  other  decree  resolved 
upon  in  his  own  breast.  For  as  God  acts  nothing 
in  time,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity,  so  he 
permits  nothing  in  time,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eter- 
iMty  to  permit.  To  speak  properly,  therefore,  God  doth 
not  M  ill  sin,  but  he  wills  the  permission  of  it,  and  this 
will  to  permit  is  active  and  positive  in  God. 

4.  This  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  permission, 
but  such  an  one  as  is  attended  with  the  certainty  of  the 
event.  The  decrees  of  God  to  make  use  of  the  sin  of 
man  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  the  mission  and  passion 
of  his  Son,  hung  upon  the  entrance  of  sin.  Would  it 
consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  decree  such  c;reat  and 
stupendous  things,  the  event  whereof  should  depend  upon 
an  uncertain  foundation  in  which  he  might  be  mistaken  ? 
God  xvould  have  sat  in  counsel  from  eternity  to  no  pur- 
p'ose,  if  he  had  only  permitted  those  things  to  be  done, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  event  of  this  permission; 
God  would  not  have  made  such  provision  for  redemption 
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to  no  purpose,  or  an  uncertain  purpose,  which  would 
have  been,  if  man  had  not  fallen ;  or  if  it  had  been  an 
uncertainty  with  Ciod  whether  he  would  fall  or  no. 
Though  the  will  of  God  about  sin  was  permissive,  yet 
the  will  of  God  about  that  glory  he  would  promote  by  the 
defect  of  the  creature,  was  positive ;  and  therefore  he 
would  not  suffer  so  many  positive  acts  of  his  will  to  hang 
upon  an  uncertain  event ;  and  therefore  he  wisely  and 
righteously  ordered  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  great  and  gracious  purposes. 

5.  This  act  of  permission  does  not  taint  the  holiness 
of  God.     That  there  is  such  an  act  as  permission,  is 
clear  in  scripture.     Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations 
to  walk  in  their  oivn  ways,  Acts  14,   16.     But  that  \%\i 
doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of  God  will  appear,        ' 

1.   From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 

It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  tole- 
ration by  any  law  to  commit  sin  with  impunity ;  when 
what  one  law  did  forbid,  another  law  doth  leave  in- 
different to  be  done  or  not,  as  a  man  sees  good  in  him- 
self. As  when  there  is  a  law  made  among  men,  that  no 
man  shall  go  out  of  such  a  city  or  country  without 
license  ;  to  go  out  without  license  is  a  crime  by  the  law ; 
but  when  that  law  is  repealed  by  another,  that  gives 
liberty  for  men  to  go  and  come  at  their  pleasure:  it 
doth  not  make  their  going  or  coming  necessaiy,  but 
leaves  those  which  were  before  bound,  to  do  as  they  see 
good  in  themselves.  Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact 
lawiiil,  though  not  necessary ;  a  man  is  not  obliged  to 
do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for  doing 
it  Such  a  permission  there  was  granted  by  God  to  Adam 
of  eating  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  to  choose  any  of 
them  for  food,  except  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  It  was  a  precept  to  him,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knoxvledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  the  other  was 
a  permission,  whereby  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  feed  upon 
any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appetite ;  but 
there  is  not  such  permission  in  the  case  of  sin ;  this  had 
been  an  indulgence  of  it,  which  had  freed  man  from  any 
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crime,  and  consequently  from  punishment ;  because  by 
such  permission  by  law,  he  would  have  had  authority  to 
sin,  if  he  pleased.  God  did  not  remove  the  law,  which 
he  had  before  placed  as  a  bar  against  evil,  nor  removed 
that  moral  impediment  of  his  threatening ;  such  a  permis- 
sion as  this,  to  make  sin  lawful  or  indifferent,  had  been 
a  blot  upon  God's  holiness. 

But  this  permission  of  God  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no 
more  than  tlie  not  hindering  a  sinful  action^  which  he , 
could  have  prevented.     It  is  not  so  much  an  action  of 
God,  as  a  suspension  of  his  influence,  which  might  have 
hii:dered  an  evil  act,  and  a  forbearing  to  restrain   the 
faculties  of  man  from  sin ;  it  is  properly  the  not  exert- 
ing that  efficacy,  which  might  change  the  counsels  that 
are  taken,  and  prevent  the  action  intended.     As  when 
one  man  sees  another  ready  to  fall,  and  can  preserve  him 
from  falling  by  reaching  out  his  hand ;  he  permits  him 
to  fall,  that  is,  he  hinders  him  not  from  falling.    So  God 
describes  his  act  about  Abimelech,  /  withheld  thee  from 
simiing  against  me,  tliei^efore  suffered  1  thee  not  to  toui'h 
her.    Gen.  20.  6.     If  Abimelech  had   sinned,    he  had. 
sinned  by  God's  permission ;  that  is,  by  God's  not  \m.T.. 
dering,  or  not  restraining  him,  by  making  any  impres- 
sions upon  him.     So  that  permission  is  only  a  withhold- 
ing that  help  and  grace,  which,  if  bestowed,  would  have 
been  an  effectual  remedy  to  prevent  the   crime;  and  it 
is   rather  a   suspension   or  cessation,    than   properly  a 
permission;    and  sin   may    be    said    to   be   committed; 
not  v»'ithout  God's  permission,  rather  than  by  his  per- 
mission. 

Thus  in  the  fall  of  man,  God  did  not  hold  the  reins 
strict  upon  Satan  to  restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor 
restrain  Adam  from  swallowing  the  bait;  he  kept  to 
himself  that  efficacious  grace,  which  he  might  have  darted 
out  upon  man  to  prevent  his  fall.  God  left  Satan  to  his 
]l^^alice  of  tempting,  and  Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting, 
and  his  own  strength,  to  use  that  sufficient  grace  he  had 
furnished  liim  with,  whereby  he  might  have  resisted  and 
overcome  the  temptation.  As  he  did  not  drive  man  to 
it,  so  he  did  not  secretly  restrain  him  from  it     So  in 
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the  Jews  crucifying  our  Saviour ;  God  did  not  imprint 
upon  their  minds  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the 
greatness  of  the  crime,  and  the  horror  of  his  justice  due 
to  it ;  and  being  without  those  impediments,  they  run 
furiously  of  their  own  accord  to  the  connnission  of  that 
evil.  As  when  a  man  lets  a  wolf  or  dog  out  upon  his 
prey,  he  takes  off  the  chain  which  held  them,  and  they 
presently  act  according  to  their  natures.*  In  the  fall  of 
angels  and  men,  God's  act  was  a  leaving  them  to  their 
own  strength;  in  sins  after  the  fall,  it  is  God's  giving 
them  up  to  their  own  corruption.  The  first  is  a  pure 
suspension  of  grace  ;  the  other  hath  the  nature  of  a 
punishment.  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lustSy 
Psal.  81.  12.  The  first  object  of  this  permissive  will 
of  God  was,  to  leave  angels  and  men  to  their  own 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  free  will,  which  was  natural 
to  them,t  not  adding  that  supernatural  grace  which  was 
necessary,  not  that  they  should  not  at  all  sin,  but  that 
they  should  infallibly  not  sin ;  they  had  strength  sufficient 
to  avoid  sin,  but  not  sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid  sin  ; 
grace  sufficient  to  preserve  them,  but  not  sufficient  to 
confirm  them. 

Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  does  it 
blemish  the  holiness  of  God.  It  does  not  intrench  upon 
the  freedom  of  men,  but  supposeth  it,  establishes  it,  and 
leaves  man  to  it.  God  acted  nothing,  but  only  ceased 
to  act ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
man's  sin.  As  God  is  not  the  author  of  good,  but  by 
willing  and  effecting  it ;  so  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil 
but  by  willing  and  effecting  it ;  but  he  doth  not  positively 
will  evil,  nor  effect  it  by  any  efficacy  of  his  own.  Per- 
mission is  no  action,  nor  the  cause  of  that  action  which 
is  permitted ;  but  the  will  of  that  person  who  is  permit- 
ted to  do  such  an  action,  is  the  cause.  J  God  can  no 
more  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  suffering  a  crea- 
ture to  act  as  it  will ;  than  he  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  not  being  of  any  creature,  by  denying  it  being, 
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t  Suarez,  de  Legib.  p.  43. 
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and  letting  it  remain  nothing;  it  is  not  from  God  that  it 
is  nothing,  it  is  nothing  in  itself.  Though  God  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  creation,  yet  he  is  never  by  any  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  that  nothing  which  was  before  creation. 
This  pei'niission  of  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  the 
cause  of  not  hindering  sin.  Man  and  angels  had  a  phy- 
sical power  of  sinning  from  God,  as  tliey  were  created 
■with  free  will,  and  supported  in  their  natural  strength ; 
but  the  moral  power  to  sin  was  not  from  God ;  he  coun- 
selled them  not  to  it,  laid  no  obligation  upon  them  to  use 
their  natural  power  for  such  an  end.  He  only  left  them 
to  their  freedom,  and  did  not  hinder  them  in  their  acting 
what  he  was  resolved  to  permit. 

2.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  be- 
cause he  WHS  under  ;^o  obligation  to  hinder  their  commission 
of  sin.  Ceasing  to  act,  whereby  to  prevent  a  crime  oi' 
ijiischicf,  brings  not  a  person  permitting  it,  under  guilt, 
imless  where  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  prevent  it ;  but 
God,  in  regard  of  his  absolute  dominion,  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  such  obligation.  One  man  that  does 
not  hinder  the  murder  of  another,  when  it  is  in  his  power, 
is  guilty  of  the  murder  in  part;  but  it  is  to  be  tonsidered, 
that  he  is  under  a  tie  by  nature,  as  being  of  the  same  kind, 
and  being  the  other's  brodier  by  a  communion  of  blood  : 
Mso  under  ah  obhgation  of  the  law  of  charity,  enacted 
by  the  common  sovereign  of  the  world  ;  but  what  tie  was 
there  upon  God,  since  the  inlinile  transcendency  of  his 
nature,  and  his  sovereign  dominion  frees  him  from  any 
such  obligation  ?  Ifhetakesawaij,  who  shall  say,  ulud  doest 
tJioii?  JohQ.  12.  Godmighthave  prevented  the  fall  of  men 
and  angels,  he  might  have  conlirmed  them  all  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  innocence ;  but  where  is  the  obligation  ? 
He  had  made  the  creature  a  debtor  to  himself,  but  he 
owed  nothing  to  the  creature.  Before  God  can  be 
charged  with  any  guilt  in  this  case,  it  must  be  proved, 
not  only  that  he  could,  but  tiiat  he  was  bound,  to  hinder 
it.  No  person  can  be  justly  charged  with  another's  fault, 
merely  for  not  preventing  it,  unless  he  be  bound  to  pre- 
vent it;  else  not  only  the  first  sin  of  angels  and  man 
H'ould  be  imputed  to  God,  as  the  author,  but  all  the 
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sins  of  men.  He  could  not  be  obliged  by  any  law,  be- 
cause he  had  no  superior  to  impose  any  law  upon  him  ; 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove,  that  he  was  obliged  from 
his  own  nature  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin,  M'hich  he 
would  use  as  an  occasion  to  declare  his  own  lioliness,  so 
transcendent  a  perfection  of  his  nature,  more  than  ever 
it  could  have  been  manifested  by  a  total  exclusion  of  it, 
viz.  in  the  death  of  Christ.  He  is  no  more  bound  in  his 
own  nature,  to  preserve  by  supernatural  grace  his  crea- 
ture from  falling,  after  he  had  framed  him  with  a  sufti- 
eient  strength  to  stand ;  than  he  was  obliged  in  his  own 
nature  to  bring  his  creature  into  being,  when  it  was 
nothing.  He  is  not  bound  to  create  a  rational  creature, 
much  less  bound  to  create  him  with  supernatural  gifts  ; 
though  since  God  would  make  a  rational  creature,  he 
could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural  uprightness  and 
rectitude. 

God  did  as  much  for  angels  and  men,  as  became  a 
wise  governor.  He  had  published  his  law,  enforced  it 
by  severe  penalties,  and  the  creature  wanted  not  natural 
strength  to  observe  and  obey  it.  Had  not  man  a  power 
to  obey  all  the  precepts  of  the  law  as  well  as  one  ?  How 
was  God  bound  to  give  him  more  grace,  since  what  he 
had  already  was  enough  to  shield  him,  and  keep  up  his 
resistance  against  all  the  power  of  hell  ?  It  had  been 
enough  to  have  pointed  his  will  against  the  temptation, 
and  he  had  kept  off  the  force  of  it.  Was  there  any  pro- 
mise passed  to  Adam  ofany  further  grace,  which  he  could 
plead  as  a  tie  upon  God  ?  No  such  voluntary  limit  upon 
God's  supreme  dominion  appears  upon  record.  Was 
any  thing  due  to  man,  which  he  had  not  ?  Any  thing 
promised  him,  which  was  not  performed  ?  What  action 
of  debt  then  can  the  creature  brino;  asainst  God  ?  In- 
deed,  when  man  began  to  neglect  the  light  of  his  own 
reason,  and  became  inconsiderate  of  the  precept,  God 
might  have  enlightened  his  understanding  by  a  special 
supernatural  beam,  and  imprinted  upon  him  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  necessity  of  his  obedience,  the  misery 
he  was  approaching  to  by  his  sin,  the  folly  of  any  such 
apprehension  of  an  equality  in   knowledge ;    he  might 
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have  convinced  him  of  the  falsity  of  the  serpent's  argu- 
ments, and  have  shewed  him  the  venom  that  lay  under 
those  baits.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  God  was 
bound  to  those  additional  acts,  when  he  had  already 
lighted  up  in  him  a  spirit^  which  was  the  candle  of  the 
Lord,  Pi^ov.  20.  27,  whereby  he  was  able  to  discern  all, 
if  he  had  attended  to  it.  It  was  enough  that  God  did  not 
necessitate  man  to  sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it ;  that  he 
had  given  him  sufficient  warning  in  the  threatening,  and 
sufficient  strength  in  his  faculties,  to  fortify  him  against 
temptation.  He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  as  a 
creature  of  his  own  framing ;  he  withdrew  no  help  from 
him,  that  was  due  to  him  as  a  creature,  and  what  was 
not  due  he  was  not  bound  to  impart.  j\lan  did  not  beg 
preserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was  not  bound  to  offer 
it,  when  he  was  not  petitioned  for  it  especially  :  yet  if  he 
had  begged  it,  God  having  before  furnished  him  suffi- 
ciently, might  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion  have 
denied  it  without  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and 
righteousness.  Though  he  would  not  in  such  a  case  have 
dealt  so  bountifully  with  his  creature  as  he  might  have 
done  ;  yet  he  could  not  have  been  impleaded,  as  dealing 
unrighteously  with  his  creature.  The  single  word  that 
God  had  already  uttered,  when  he  gave  him  his  precept, 
was  enough  to  oppose  against  all  the  devil's  wiles,  which 
tended  to  invalidate  that  word  :  the  understanding  of  man 
could  not  imagine  that  the  word  of  God  was  vainly 
spoken  ;  and  the  very  suggestion  of  the  devil,  as  if  the 
Creator  should  envy  his  creature,  would  have  appeared 
ridiculous,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  voice  of  his  own 
reason.  God  had  done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  do  no  more,  and  dealt  not  unrighteously  in  leaving 
him  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  his  nature. 

To  conclude  :  If  God's  permission  of  sin  were  enough 
to  charge  it  upon  God,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to 
give  Adam  supernatural  grace  :  Adam  that  had  so  capa- 
cious a  mind,  could  not  be  without  such  a  plea  as  this, 
"  Lord,  thou  mightest  have  prevented  it ;  the  commission 
of  it  by  me  could  not  have  been  without  thy  permission 
of  it."     Or,  "  thou  hast  been  wanting  to  me,  as  the  au- 
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thor  of  my  nature."  No  such  plea  is  brought  by  Adam 
into  tlie  court,  when  God  tried  and  cast  him  :  no  such 
pleas  can  have  any  strength  in  them.  Adam  had  reason 
enongh  to  know,  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  over- 
rule such  a  plea. 

Since  the  permission  of  sin  casts  no  imputation  upon 
the  holiness  of  God,  as  I  think  iiath  been  cleared,  we 
may  under  this  head  consider  two  things  more. 

1 .  That  God's  permission  of  sin,  is  not  so  much  as  his 
7^estraint  or  limitation  of  it.  Since  the  entrance  of  the 
first  sin  into  the  world  by  Adam,  God  is  more  a  hinderer 
than  a  permitter  of  it.  If  he  hath  permitted  that  which 
he  could  have  prevented,  he  prevents  a  world  more,  that 
he  might,  if  he  pleased,  permit.  The  hedges  about  sin; 
are  larger  than  the  outlets ;  they  are  but  a  few  streams, 
that  glide  about  the  world,  in  comparison  of  that  mighty 
torrent  he  dams  up  both  in  men  and  devils.  He  that 
understands  what  a  lake  of  Sodom  there  is  in  every  man's 
nature,  since  the  universal  infection  of  human  nature,  as. 
the  apostle  describes  it,  Rom,  3. 9, 10,  &c.  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  if  God  should  cast  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of 
sinful  men,  they  would  run  into  thousands  of  abominable 
crimes  more  than  they  do :  the  impression  of  all  natural 
laws  would  be  razed  out,  the  world  would  be  a  public 
stew,  and  a  more  bloody  slaughter-house;  human  society 
\yGuld  sink  into  chaos;  no  star-light  of  commendable 
morality  would  be  seen  in  it;  the  world  would  be  no 
longer  an  earth,  but  an  hell,  and  sink  into  deeper  wickedr 
ness  than  it  does.  If  God  did  not  limit  sin,  as  he  does 
the  sea,  and  put  bars  to  the  waves  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Avaters,  and  say  of  them,  hitherto  you  shall 
go,  and  no  further  ;  man  hath  such  a  furious  ocean  in 
him,  as  would  over-flow  the  banks  ;  and  where  it  makes 
a  breach  in  one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand,  if  God 
should  suffer  it  to  act  according  to  its  impetuous  current. 

As  the  devil  hath  lust  enough  to  destroy  all  mankind, 
if  God  did  not  bricle  him,  he  would  deal  with  every 
man  as  he  did  Avith  Job,  ruin  their  comforts,  and  deform 
tlieir  bodies,  with  sore  boils,  infect  religion  with  a  thou- 
sand more  errors ;  fling  disorders  into  commonwealths, 
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and  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace,  full  of  nothing  but 
flame.  If  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful  arm, 
that  might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fury; 
what  rapines,  murders,  thefts,  would  be  committed,  if 
he  did  not  prevent  him  ?  Abimelech  would  not  only 
design  but  accomplish  his  criminal  object  against  Sarah  ; 
Laban  not  only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifle  him ;  Saul 
not  only  hate  David,  but  murder  him  ;  David  not  only 
threaten  Nabal,  but  root  him  up,  and  his  family,  did 
not  God  girdle  in  the  ztTath  of  man,  Psa.  76.  10.  A 
greater  remainder  of  wrath  is  pent  in,  than  flames  out, 
which  yet  swells  for  an  outlet.  God  may  be  concluded 
more  holy  in  preventing  men's  sins,  than  the  author  of 
sin  in  permitting  some;  since  were  it  not  for  his  re- 
straints by  conscience,  and  infused  motions  and  outward 
impediments,  the  world  would  swarm  more  with  this 
cursed  brood. 

2.  His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  glory, 
and  a  greater  good.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  divine 
goodness  to  leave  man  to  his  own  conduct,  whereby  such 
a  deformity  of  sin  sets  foot  in  the  world;  since  he 
makes  his  Avisdom  illustrious  in  bringing  good  out  of 
evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that  evil  he  suffered 
to  spring  up.  God  did  not  permit  sin,  as  sin,  or  per- 
mit it  barely  for  itself.  As  sin  is  not  lovely  in  its  own 
nature ;  so  neither  is  the  permission  of  sin  intrinsically 
good  or  amiable  for  itself,  but  for  those  ends  aimed  at  in 
the  permission  of  it.  God  permitted  sin,  but  approved 
not  of  sin  the  object  of  that  permission ;  because,  that 
considered  in  its  own  nature  is  solely  evil :  nor  can  we 
think,  that  God  could  approve  of  the  act  of  permission, 
considered  only  in  itself  as  an  act ;  but  as  it  respected 
that  event  which  his  wisdom  Mould  order  by  it.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  God  should  permit  sin,  but  for  some 
great  and  glorious  end  :  for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  his 
own  glorious  perfections  he  intends  in  all  the  acts  of  his 
will.  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself,  Pro*c. 
16.  4;  hv^  hath  wrottght  all  things;  which  is  not  only 
his  act  of  creation,  but  ordination.  For  himself,  that 
is,  for  the  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  an 
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the  communication  of  himself  to  his  creature.  Sin  in- 
deed in  its  own  nature  hath  no  tendency  to  a  good  end, 
the  womb  of  it  teems  with  nothing  but  monsters  ;  it  is  a 
contempt  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  a  shght  of  his  good- 
ness :  it  both  deforms  and  torments  the  person  that  acts 
it ;  it  is  blaclv  and  abominable,  and  hath  not  a  mite  of 
goodness  in  the  nature  of  it.  If  it  ends  in  any  good,  it 
is  only  from  that  infinite  transcendency  of  skill,  that 
can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  as  well  as  light  out  of 
darkness. 

Therefore  God  did  not  permit  it  as  sin,  but  as  it  was 
an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory. 
Though  the  goodness  of  God  w^ould  have  appeared  in 
the  preservation  of  the  world,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the 
creation  of  it;  yet  his  mercy  could  not  have  appeared 
■without  the  entrance  of  sin,  because  the  object  of  mercy 
is  a  miserable  creature ;  but  man  could  not  be  miserable 
as  long  as  he  remained  innocent.  The  reign  of  sin  open- 
ed a  door  for  the  reign  and  triumph  of  grace.  As  sin  hath 
reigned  unto  deaths  so  7uight  grace  reign  through  righte- 
ousness to  eternal  life :  Rom.  5.0,].  "Without  it,  the  tidings 
of  mercy  had  never  sounded,  and  the  ravishing  music  of 
divine  grace  could  never  have  been  heard  by  the  creature. 
Mercy,  which  renders  God  so  amiable,  could  never  else 
have  beamed  out  to  the  world.  Angels  and  men  upon 
this  occasion  beheld  the  stirrings  of  divine  grace,  and  the 
tenderness  of  divine  nature,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
persons  in  their  several  functions  about  the  redemption  of 
man,  which  had  else  been  a  spring  shut  up  and  a  fountain 
sealed ;  the  song  of  glory  to  God,  and  good  icill  to  men, 
in  a  way  of  redemption  had  never  been  sung  by  them. 

It  appears  in  his  dealings  with  Adam,  that  he  permitted 
his  fall,  not  only  to  shew  his  justice  in  punishing,  but 
principally  his  mercy  in  rescuing  ;  since  he  proclaims  to 
him  first  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  before  he  settled  the  punishment  he  should  smart 
under  in  the  world,  Ge;?.  3.  15,  16,  17.  And  what  fairer 
prospect  could  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
"and  liis  hatred  of  sin,  than  in  the  edse  of  that  sword  of 
justice,  which    punished  it  in  the  sinner;  but  glittered 
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more  in  the  punishment  of  a  surety  so  nearly  allied  to 
him.  Had  not  man  been  criminal,  he  could  not  have 
been  punishable,  nor  could  any  have  been  punishable  for 
him ;  and  the  pulse  of  divine  holiness  could  not  have 
beaten  so  quick,  and  been  so  visible,  without  an  exercise 
of  his  vindicative  justice.  He  left  man's  mutable  nature, 
to  fall  under  righteousness,  that  thereby  he  might  com- 
mend the  righteousness  of  his  own  nature,  Rom.  3.  7. 

Adam's  sin  in  its  nature  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  world, 
and  God  takes  occasion  from  it  for  the  glory  of  his  grace 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world  :  he  brings  forth  thereby 
a  new  scene  of  wonders  from  heaven,  and  a  surpri- 
sing knowledge  on  earth ;  as  the  sun  breaks  out  more 
strongly  after  a  night  of  darkness  and  tempest.  As  God 
in  creation  framed  a  chaos  by  his  power,  to  manifest  his 
■wisdom  in  bringing  order  out  of  disorder,  light  out  of 
darkness,  beauty  out  of  confusion  and  deformity ;  when 
he  was  able  by  a  word  to  have  made  all  creatures  stand 
up  in  their  beauty,  w  ithout  the  precedency  of  a  chaos  : 
so  God  permitted  a  moral  chaos,  to  manifest  greater  wis- 
dom in  the  repairing  a  broken  image,  and  restoring  a  de- 
plorable creature,  and  bringing  out  those  perfections  of 
his  nature,  which  had  else  been  wrapped  up  in  a  perpetual 
silence  in  his  own  bosom.*  It  was  therefore  very  con- 
gruous to  the  holiness  of  God,  to  permit  that  which  he 
could  make  subservient  for  his  own  glory,  and  particularly 
for  the  manifestation  of  this  attribute  of  holiness,  w  hich 
seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  such  a  permission. 

Proposition  V.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished 
by  his  concurreTice  with  the  creatin^e  in  the  material  part  of 
a  sinful  act.  Some,  to  free  God  from  having  any  hand 
in  sin,  deny  his  concuirence  to  the  actions  of  the  creature  ; 
because  if  he  concurs  to  a  sinful  action,  he  concurs  to  the 
sin  also  :  not  understanding,  how  there  can  be  a  distinction 
between  the  act  and  the  sinfulness  or  viciousness  of  it; 
and  how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural  action,  without  being 
stained  by  that  moral  evil  which  cleaves  to  it. 

For  the   understanding  of  this,  observe,   1.  There  \% 

•  Of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permitting  sii)  in  order  to  rcdeOiptioD, 
I  have  handled  in  the  attribute  of  wisduin. 
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a  concuiTence  of  God  to  all  the  acts  of  the  creature ;  In 
him  ue  live,  and  mote,  and  hare  our  being,  Acts  17.  ^28. 
We  depend  upon  God  in  our  acting,  as  well  as  in  our 
being  :  tliere  is  as  much  an  efficacy  of  God  in  our  motion, 
as  in  our  production  ;  as  none  have  life  without  his  power 
in  producing  it,  so  none  have  any  operation  without  his 
providence  concurring  with  it.  In  him,  or  by  him,  that 
is,  by  his  virtue  preserving  and  governing  our  motions,  as 
well  by  his  power  bringing  us  into  being.  Hence  man  is 
compared  to  an  a^re,  Isa.  10.  15,  an  instrument  tliat  hath 
no  action,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  superior  agent 
handling  it :  and  the  actions  of  the  second  causes  are  as- 
cribed to  God ;  the  grass,  that  is  the  product  of  the  sun, 
rain,  and  earth,  he  is  said  to  make  to  groxv  upon 
the  mountains,  Psal.  147.  8  ;  and  the  skin  and  flesh, 
which  is  by  natural  generation,  he  is  said  to  clothe  us  xvith. 
Job  10.  5,  in  regard  of  his  co-working  with  second  causes, 
according  to  their  natures.  As  nothing  can  exist,  so 
nothing  can  operate  without  him  ;  let  his  concurrence  be 
removed,  and  the  being  and  action  of  the  creature  cease  : 
remove  the  sun  from  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  the 
room,  and  the  light  which  flowed  from  either  of  them 
ceases.  Without  God's  preserving  and  concurring  power, 
the  course  of  nature  would  sink,  and  the  creation  be  in 
vain. 

*  All  created  tilings  depend  upon  God's  agents,  as  well 
as  beings,  and  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a  way  of  action, 
as  well  as  in  a  way  of  existing.  If  God  suspend  his  in- 
fluence from  their  action,  they  would  cease  to  act,  as  well 
as  if  God  suspended  his  influence  from  their  being,  they 
would  cease  to  be.  God  supports  the  nature  whereby 
actions  are  wrought,  the  mind  where  actions  are  consulted, 
and  the  muH  where  actions  are  determined,  and  the  motive 
power  wnereby  actions  are  produced.  1  he  mind  could 
not  contrive,  nor  the  hand  act  wickedness,  if  God  did  not 
support  the  power  of  the  one  in  the  designing,  and  the 
strength  of  the  other  in  executing  a  wicked  intention. 
Every  faculty  in  its  being,  and  every  faculty  in  its  motion, 
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hath  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of  God.  To  makd 
the  creature  independent  upon  God  in  any  thing  which 
speaks  perfection,  as  action  considered  as  action  is,  is  to 
make  a  creature  a  sovereign  beins:.  Indeed  we  cannot 
imagine  the  concurrence  of  God  to  the  good  actions  of 
men  since  the  fall,  without  granting  a  concurrence  of  God 
to  evil  actions ;  because  there  is  no  action  so  purely  good, 
but  hath  a  mixture  of  evil  in  it,  though  it  takes  its  deno- 
mination of  good  from  the  better  part.  There  is  no  man 
that  doeth  good  and  sins  not,  Eccles.  7.  20. 

2.  Though  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinful  action 
be  from  God,  and  supported  by  him,  yet  this  does  not 
blemish  the  holiness  of  God ;  while  God  concurs  with  them 
in  the  act,  lie  instils  no  evil  into  men. 

1.  No  act  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  k  is  evil.  Most 
of  the  actions  of  our  faculdes,  as  they  are  actions,  might 
have  been  in  the  state  of  innocency.  Eating  is  an  act 
Adam  would  have  used,  if  he  had  stood  firm,  but  not 
eating  to  excess.  Worship  was  an  act  that  should  have 
been  performed  to  God  in  innocence,  but  not  hypocriti- 
cally. Every  action  is  good  by  a  physical  goodness,  as  it 
is  an  act  of  the  mind  or  hand,  which  have  a  natural  good- 
ness by  creation ;  but  every  action  is  not  morally  good. 
The  physical  goodness  of  the  action  depends  on  God,  the 
moral  evil  on  the  creature.*  There  is  no  action,  as  a  cor- 
poreal action,  that  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God  ;  but 
as  it  springs  from  an  evil  disposition,  and  is  tainted  by  a 
venomous  temper  of  njind.  There  is  no  action  so  bad,- 
as  attended  with  such  objects  and  circumstances,  but  if 
the  objects  and  circumstances  were  changed,  might  be  a 
good  and  commendable  action ;  so  that  the  moral  good- 
ness or  badness  of  an  act  is  not  to  be  esteemed  from  the 
substance  of  the  act,  which  hath  always  a  physical  good- 
ness ;  but  from  the  objects,  circumstances,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Worship  is  an  act  good  in  itself,  but  the  worship  of 
an  image  is  bad  in  regaid  of  the  object.  Were  that  act 
of  worship  directed  to  God  that  is  paid  to  a  statue,  and 
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offered  up  to  him  with  a  sincere  frame  of  mind,  it  would 
be  morally  good.  The  act  in  regard  of  the  substance  is 
the  same  in  both,  and  considered  as  separated  from  the 
object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed,  hath  the  same 
real  coodness  in  reinard  of  its  substance  ;  but  when  you 
consider  this  action  in  relation  to  the  different  objects,  the 
one  hath  a  moral  goodness,  and  the  other  a  moral  evil. 
So  in  speaking;  speaking  being  a  motion  of  the  tongue 
in  the  forming  of  words,  is  an  excellency  belonging  to  a 
reasonable  creature  ;  an  endowment  bestowed,  continued, 
and  supported  by  God.  Now  if  the  same  tongue  forms 
words  whereby  it  curseth  God  this  minute,  and  forms 
words  whereby  it  blesses  and  praises  God  the  next  mi- 
nute, the  faculty  of  speaking  is  the  same,  the  motion  of 
the  tongue  is  the  same  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  God 
either  in  a  way  of  cursing  or  blessing ;  it  is  the  same  mouth 
that  blesseth  and  curseth,  James  3.  9,  10  ;  and  the  motion 
of  it  is  naturally  good  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  the 
act  in  both  ;  it  is  the  use  of  an  excellent  power  God  hath 
given,  and  which  God  preserves  in  the  use  of  it.  But 
the  estimation  of  the  moral  goodness  or  evil  is  not  from 
the  act  itself,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  mind. 

Once  more,  killing  as  an  act  is  good,  nor  is  it  unlawful 
as  an  act;  for  if  so,  God  would  never  have  commanded 
his  peoj)le  Israel  to  wage  any  war,  and  justice  could  not 
be  done  upon  malefactors  by  the  magistrate.  A  man 
were  bound  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an  invader, 
rather  than  secure  it  by  dispatching  that  ofanenemv. 
But  killing  an  innocent,  or  killing  without  authoiity,  or 
Out  of  rsvcnge,  is  bad.  It  is  not  the  material  part  of  the 
act,  but  the  object,  manner,  and  circumstance,  that  makes 
it  good  or  evil.  It  is  no  blemish  to  God's  holiness  to 
concur  to  the  substance  of  an  action,  without  having  any 
hand  in  the  immorality  of  it,  because  whatsoever  is  real 
in  the  substance  of  the  action,  might  be  done  without 
evil.  It  is  not  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  a  motion  of  the 
tongue  or  hand,  for  then  eveiy  motion  of  the  tongue  or 
iiand  would  be  evil. 

'2.   Hence  it  follows,  that  an  art  as  an  act  is  one  things 
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and  the  vicious?ie:is  another*  The  action  is  the  efficacy 
of  the  faculty,  extending  itself  to  some  outward  object ; 
but  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  consists  in  a  privation  of  that 
comeliness  and  righteousness,  which  ought  to  be  in  an  ac- 
tion ;  in  a  want  of  conformity  of  the  act  with  the  law  of 
(rod,  either  written  in  nature  or  revealed  in  the  word. 
Now  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not  the  act  itself,  but 
is  considered  in  it  as  it  is  related  to  the  law,  and  is  a  de- 
viation from  it;  and  so  it  is  something  cleaving  to  the 
action,  and  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  it- 
self, which  is  the  subject  of  the  sinfulness.  When  we 
say,  such  an  action  is  sinful,  the  action  is  the  subject, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  the  action  is  that  which  adheres  to 
it.  The  action  is  not  the  sinfulness,  nor  the  sinfulness 
the  action ;  they  are  distinguished  as  the  member,  and  a 
disease  in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the  palsy  in  it.  The 
arm  is  not  the  palsy,  nor  is  the  palsy  the  arm,  but  the 
palsy  is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  the  arm  :  so  sinfulness  is 
a  deformity  that  cleaves  to  an  action. 

The  evil  of  an  action  is  not  the  effect  of  an  action,  nor 
attends  it  as  it  is  an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  so  cir- 
cumstantiated, and  conversant  about  this  or  that  object ; 
for  the  same  action  done  by  two  several  persons,  may  be 
good  in  one  and  bad  in  the  other.  As  when  two  judges 
are  in  joint  commission  for  tlie  trial  of  a  malefactor,  both 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  guilt  condemn  him.  This 
action  in  both,  considered  as  an  action,  is  good ;  for  it  is 
an  adjudging  a  man  to  death  whose  crime  deserves  such 
a  punishment.  But  this  same  act,  which  is  but  one  joint 
act  of  both,  may  be  morally  good  in  one  judge,  and  mo- 
rally evil  in  the  other ;  morally  good  in  him  that  condemns 
him  out  of  an  unbiassed  consideration  of  the  demerit  of  his 
fact,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  conscience  of  the  duty  of  his 
place ;  and  morally  evil  in  the  other,  w  ho  hath  no  respect 
to  those  considerations,  but  joins  in  tlie  act  of  condemna- 
tion, principally  moved  by  some  private  animosity  against 
the  prisoner,  and  desire  of  revenge  for  some  injury  he  hath 
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really  received,  or  imagines  that  he  hath  received  from  liiin. 
The  act  in  itself  is  the  same  materially  in  both ;  but  in 
one  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  in  the  other  an  act  of  mur- 
der, as  it  respects  the  principles  and  motives  of  it  in  the 
two  judges  ;  take  away  the  respect  of  private  revenge,  and 
the  action  in  the  unjust  judge  iiad  been  as  laudable  as  the 
action  of  the  other.  1  he  substance  of  an  act,  and  the 
sinfulness  of  an  act,  arc  separable  and  distinguishable; 
and  God  may  concur  with  the  substance  of  an  act,  with- 
out concurring  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  act.  As  the 
good  judge,  that  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  conscience, 
concurred  with  the  wicked  judge,  who  condemned  the 
prisoner  out  of  private  revenge ;  not  in  the  principle  and 
motive  of  condemnation,  but  in  the  material  part  of  con- 
denmation.  So  God  assists  in  that  action  of  a  man 
wherein  sin  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is  the  formal 
reason  of  sin,  which  is  a  privation  of  some  perfection  the 
action  ought  morally  to  have. 

3.  It  will  appear  further  in  this,  that  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  action  and  the  viciousness  of  the  action  may  have 
tzvo  distinct  causes.  That  may  be  a  cause  of  the  one  that 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  hath  no  hand  in  tlie  pro- 
ducing of  it.  God  concurs  to  the  act  of  the  mind  as  it 
counsels,  and  to  the  external  action  upon  that  counsel,  as 
lie  preserves  the  faculty,  and  gives  strength  to  the  mind 
to  consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute ;  yet  he  is  not 
in  the  least  tainted  with  the  viciousness  of  the  action. 
Though  the  action  be  from  God  as  a  concurrent  cause,, 
yet  the  ill  quality  of  the  action  is  solely  from  the  creature 
with  whom  God  concurs.  The  sun  and  the  earth  con^ 
cur  to  the  production  of  all  the  plants  that  are  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  one,  and  produced  by  the  other.  The 
sun  distributes  heat,  and  the  earth  communicates  sap ;  it 
is  the  same  heat  dispersed  by  the  one,  and  the  same  juice 
bestowed  by  the  other:  it  hath  not  a  sweet  juice  for  one, 
and  a  sour  juice  for  another. 

This  general  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth  is  not  the  im- 
mediate cause  that  one  plant  is  poisonous,  and  another 
wholesome ;  but  the  sap  of  the  earth  is  turned  by  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  each  plant.     If  there  were  not  such 
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an  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth,  no  plant  could  exert  that 
poison  which  is  in  its  nature  ;  but  yet  the  sun  and  earth  are 
not  the  cause  ot  that  poison  v\  hich  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  If  God  did  not  concur  to  the  motions  of  men, 
there  could  be  no  sinful  action,  because  there  could  be  no 
action  at  all;  yet  this  concurrence  is  not  the  cause  of 
that  venom  that  is  in  the  action,  which  ariseth  from  the 
corrupt  nature  of  the  creature,  no  more  than  the  sun  and 
earth  are  the  cause  of  the  poison  of  the  })lant,  which  is 
purely  the  effect  of  its  own  nature  upon  that  general  in- 
flux of  the  sun  and  earth.  The  influence  of  God  pierces 
throusijh  all  subjects;  but  the  action  of  man  done  by  that 
influence  is  vitiated  according  to  the  nature  of  its  own 
corruption.  As  the  sun  equally  shines  through  all  the 
quarrels  in  the  window ;  if  the  glass  be  bright  and  clear, 
there  is  a  pure  splendour;  if  it  be  red  or  green  the  splen- 
dour is  from  the  sun,  but  the  discolouring  of  that  light 
upon  the  wall  is  froni  the  quality  of  the  glass. 

*  But  to  be  yet  plainer;  the  soul  is  the  image  of  God, 
and  by  the  acts  of  the  soul  we  may  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  acts  of  God ;  the  soul  gives  motion  to  the 
body,  and  every  member  of  it,  and  no  member  could 
move  without  a  concurrent  virtue  of  the  soul;  if  a  mem- 
ber be  paralytic  or  gouty,  whatsoever  motion  that  gouty 
member  hath,  is  derived  to  it  from  the  soul ;  but  the 
goutitiess  of  the  member  was  not  the  act  of  the  soul,  but 
the  fruit  of  ill  humours  in  the  body  ;  the  lameness  of  the 
member,  and  the  motion  of  the  n:ember  have  two  dis- 
tinct causes,  the  motion  is  from  one  cause  and  the  ill 
motion  from  another.  As  the  member  could  not  move 
irregularly  without  some  ill  humour  or  cause  of  that  dis- 
temper; sait  could  not  move  at  all  without  the  activity 
of  the  soul;  so  though  God  concur  to  the  act  of  under- 
standing, M  iliing,  and  execution,  why  can  he  not  be  as 
free  from  the  irregularity  in  all  those,  as  the  soul  is  free 
from  the  inegularity  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  while  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  niotion  itself,  ^ihere  are  two  illustra- 
tions generally  used  in  this  case,   that  are  not  unlit ;  the 
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•motion  of  the  pen  in  writing  is  from  the  hand  that  holds 
it,  but  the  blurs  of  the  pen  are  fronn  some  fault  in  the 
pen  itself.  And  the  music  of  the  instrument  is  from  the 
hand  that  touches  it,  but  the  jarring  from  the  faultiness 
of  the  strings ;  both  are  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the 
pen  and  strings,  but  not  the  blurs  or  jarrings. 

4.  It  is  very  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  move 
his  creatures  according  to  their  particular  natures  ;  but  this 
motion  makes  him  not  the  cause  of  sin.  Had  our  innocent 
nature  continued,  God  had  moved  us  according  to  that 
innocent  nature ;  but  when  that  state  was  changed  for  a 
corrupt  one,  God  must  either  forbear  all  concourse,  and 
so  annihilate  the  world,  or  move  us  according  to  that  na- 
ture he  finds  in  us.  If  he  had  overthrown  the  world  up- 
on the  entrance  of  sin,  and  created  another  upon  the 
same  terms,  sin  might  have  as  soon  defaced  his  second 
work  as  he  did  the  first ;  and  then  it  would  follow,  that 
God  would  have  been  always  building  and  demolishing. 
It  was  not  fit  for  God  to  cease  from  acting  as  a  wise 
governor  of  his  creature,  because  n^an  ceased  from  his 
loyalty  as  a  subject.  Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  God's 
wisdom  as  a  governor,  to  cor>cur  with  his  creature  accord- 
ing to  his  nature,  than  to  deny  his  concurrence  upon 
every  evil  determination  of  the  creature  ?  God  concur- 
red with  Adam's  mutable  nature  in  his  first  act  of  sin ;  he 
concurred  to  the  act  and  left  him  to  his  mutability.  If 
Adam  had  put  out  his  hand  to  eat  of  any  other  unforbid- 
den fruit,  God  would  have  supported  his  natural  faculty 
then,  and  concurred  with  him  in  his  motion. 

When  Adam  would  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  God  concurred  to  that  natural  action ;  but 
left  him  to  the  choice  of  the  object,  and  to  the  use  of  his 
mutable  nature.  And  when  man  became  apostate,  God  con- 
curs with  him  accordina;  to  that  condition  wherein  he  found 
him,  and  cannot  move  him  otherwise,  unless  he  should 
alter  that  nature  man  had  contracted.  God  moving  the 
creature  as  he  found  him  is  no  cause  of  the  ill  motion  of 
the  creature ;  as  when  a  wheel  is  broken  the  space  of  a 
foot,  it  cannot  but  move  ill  in  that  pa,.t  till  it  be  mended. 
He  that  moves  it,  uses  the  same  moti  on,  as  it  is  his  act, 
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which  he  Avould  have  done  had  the  wheel  been  sound; 
the  motion  is  good  in  the  mover,  l)ut  bad  in  the  subject. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  him  that  moves  it,  but  the  fault  of 
that  wheel  that  is  moved,  whose  breaches  came  by  some 
other  cause.  A  man  does  not  use  to  lay  aside  his  watch 
for  some  irregularity,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  motion, 
but  winds  it  up.  Why  should  God  cease  from  concurring 
with  his  creature  in  its  vital  operations  and  other  actions 
of  his  will,  because  tliere  was  a  flaw  contracted  in  that 
nature,  that  came  perfect  out  of  his  hand  ?  And  as  he 
that  winds  up  his  disordered  watch,  is  in  the  same 
manner  the  cause  of  its  motion  then,  as  he  was  when  it 
was  regular ;  yet  by  that  act  of  his,  he  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  false  motion  of  it,  but  that  is  from  the  deficiency  of 
some  part  of  the  watch  itself.  So  though  God  concurs  to 
that  action  of  the  creature,  whereby  the  wickedness  of  the 
heart  is  drawn  out;  yet  is  not  God  therefore  as  unholy  as 
the  heart. 

5.  God  hath  o/ic  end  in  his  concurrence,  and  man  ano- 
ther in  his  action.  So  that  there  is  a  righteous,  and  often 
a  gracious  end  in  God,  when  there  is  a  base  and  unworthy 
end  in  man.  God  concurs  to  the  substance  of  the  act ; 
man  produces  the  circumstance  of  the  act,  whereby  it  is 
evil.  God  orders  both  the  action  wherein  he  concurs, 
and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he  presides,  as  a  go- 
vernor, to  his  own  ends.  In  Joseph's  case,  man  was 
sinful,  and  God  merciful ;  his  brethren  acted  enviously, 
andjGod  designed  mercy.  Gen.  45.  4,  5.  They  would 
be  rid  of  him  as  an  eyesore,  and  God  concurred  with 
their  action  to  make  him  their  preserver,  Ve  thought  evil 
against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good.  Gen.  50.  20. 
God  concurred  in  the  action  of  Judas  betraying  our 
Saviour ;  he  supported  his  nature  while  he  contracted 
with  the  priests,  and  sujjported  his  members  while  he 
was  their  guide  to  apprehend  him  :  God's  end  was  the 
manifestation  of  his  choicest  love  to  man,  and  the  end  of 
Judas  was  the  gratification  of  his  own  covetousness. 
The  Assyrian  did  a  divine  work  against  Jerusalem,  but 
not  with  a  divine  end,  Isa.  10.  5,  6',  7.  He  had  a 
mind   to  enlarge  his  empire,  enrich  his  coflTers  with  the 
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spoil,  and  gain  the  title  of  a  conqueror ;  he  is  desirous 
to  invade  his  neighbours,  and  God  employs  him  to  punish 
his  rebels  ;  but  he  means  not  so,  nor  doth  his  heart  think 
so;  he  intended  not  as  God  intended.  The  axe  doth 
not  think  what  the  carpenter  intends  to  do  with  it.  But 
God  used  the  rapine  of  an  ambitious  nature  as  an  instru- 
ment of  his  justice;  as  the  exposing  malefactors  to  wild 
beasts  was  an  ancient  punishment,  whereby  the  magis- 
trate intended  the  execution  of  justice,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose used  the  natural  fierceness  of  the  beasts  to  an  end 
different  from  what  those  ravaging  creatures  aimed  at. 

God  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of  his  goods, 
and  scarifying  his  body.  Job  1 .  12,  21;  he  gave  Satan 
license  to  do  it,  and  Job  acknowledges  it  to  be  his  act : 
but  their  ends  were  different ;  God  concurred  with  Satan 
for  the  clearing  the  integrity  of  his  servant,  when  Satan 
aimed  at  nothing  but  provoking  him  to  curse  his  Creator. 
The  physician  applies  leeches  to  suck  the  superfluous 
blood,  but  the  leeches  suck  to  glut  themselves,  without 
any  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  physician,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  patient.  In  the  same  act  ^^•here  men 
intend  to  hurt,  God  intends  to  correct ;  so  that  his  con- 
currence is  in  a  holy  manner,  while  men  commit  un- 
rio;hteous  actions.  A  iudo;e  commands  the  executioner 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  v.liich  he  hath  justly 
pronounced  against  a  malefactor,  and  admonishes  him  to 
do  it  out  of  love  to  justice ;  the  executioner  hath  the 
authority  of  the  judge  for  his  commission,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  judge  for  his  security;  the  judge  stands 
by  to  countenance  and  secure  him  in  the  doing  it ;  but  if 
the  executioner  hath  not  the  same  intention  as  the  judge, 
viz.  a  love  to  justice  in  the  performance  of  his  office, 
but  a  private  hatred  to  the  offender ;  the  judge,  though 
he  commanded  tlie  fact  of  the  executioner,  yet  did  not 
command  this  error  of  his  in  it ;  and  though  he  protects 
him  in  the  fact,  yet  he  owns  not  this  corrupt  disposition 
in  him  in  the  doing  what  was  enjoined  him,  as  any  act 
of  his  own. 

To  conclude,   since  the  creature  cannot  act  without 
God,  cannot  lift  up  a  hand  or  move  his  tongue,  without 
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God's  preserving  and  upholding  the  faculty  and  preserv- 
ing the  power  of  action,  and  preserving  every  member  of 
the  body  in  its  actual  motion,  and  in  every  circumstance 
of  its  motion,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  God  to  have 
such  a  way  of  concurrence  as  does  not  intrencli  upon  his 
holiness.  We  must  not  equal  the  creature  to  God,  by 
denying  its  dependence  on  him  ;  nor  must  we  imagine 
such  a  concurrence  to  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  as  stains 
the  divine  purity,  which  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  solved  by 
distinguishing  the  matter  of  the  act  from  the  evil  ad- 
hering to  it ;  for  since  all  evil  is  founded  in  some  good, 
the  evil  is  distinguishable  from  the  good,  and  the  defor- 
mity of  the  action  from  the  action  itself,  which  as  it 
is  a  created  act,  hath  a  dependence  on  the  \^'i\\  and 
influence  of  God  ;  and  as  it  is  a  surf  id  act,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  will  of  the  creature. 

Proposition  VI.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished 
by  proposing  objects  to  a  man,  winch  he  makes  use  of  to 
sin.  There  is  no  object  proposed  to  man,  but  is  directed 
by  the  providence  of  God,  which  influences  all  motions 
in  the  -world ;  and  there  is  no  object  proposed  to  man, 
but  his  active  nature  may,  according  to  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  his  disposition,  make  a  good  or  an  ill  use 
of.  1  hat  two  men,  one  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of  a 
hard  hearted  disposition,  meet  with  an  indigent  and 
necessitous  object,  is  from  the  providence  of  God,  yet 
this  indigent  person  is  relieved  by  the  one,  and  neglected 
by  the  other.  There  could  be  no  action  in  the  world, 
but  about  some  object ;  there  could  be  no  object  offered 
to  us  but  liy  divine  providence  ;  the  active  nature  of  man 
would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  not  objects  about  which 
it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  could  present  itself  to 
man  as  an  object,  either  to  excite  his  grace,  or  awaken 
his  corruption,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
the  world.  That  David  should  walk  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  his  palace,  and  Bathsheba  be  in  the  bath  at  the 
same  time,  Mas  from  the  divine  providence  which  orders 
-all  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  and  so  some  understand, 
Thus  saith  the  Lo?yI,  I  nitl  lay  stumbling  blocks  before 
this  people,  and  the  fathers  and  sons  together  shall  fall 
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upon  them,  Jcr.  6.  2 1  :  since  they  have  offered  sacri- 
fices witliout  those  due  quahlicalions  in  their  hearts 
v,iiich  were  necessary  to  render  them  acceptable  to  nie, 
I  will  lay  in  their  way  such  objects,  which  their  corruption 
will  use  to  their  further  sin  and  ruin  ;  so  He  turned  their 
heart  Jo  hate  his  people,  Psai  105.  25;  that  is,  by  the 
multiplying  his  people,  he  gave  occasion  to  the  Egyp- 
tians of  hating  them,  instead  of  caressing  them  as  they 
had  formerly  done. 

But  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this;  for  1. 
This  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not 
the  liberty  of  any  man ;  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  set  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
had  no  violent  influence  on  man  to  force  him  to  eat  of  it; 
his  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or  not,  was  reserved  entire  to  him- 
self; no  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  any  object 
whatsoever.  If  a  man  meet  accidentally  at  a  table  with 
meat  that  is  grateful  to  his  palate,  but  hurtful  to  the  pre- 
«ent  temper  of  his  body ;  does  the  presenting  this  sort  of 
food  to  him  strip  him  of  his  liberty  to  decline  it,  as 
well  as  to  feed  on  it?  Can  the  food  have  any  internal 
influence  upon  his  will,  and  lay  the  freedom  of  it  asleep 
whether  he  will  or  no.^  Is  there  any  charm  in  that, 
more  than  in  other  sorts  of  diet?  No;  but  it  is  the 
habit  of  love  which  he  hath  to  that  particular  dish,  the 
curiosity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  strength  of  his  own 
appetite,  w  hereby  he  is  brought  into  a  kind  of  slavery  to 
tliat  particular  meat,  and  not  any  thing  in  the  food  itself. 
When  the  word  is  proposed  to  two  persons,  it  is  em- 
braced by  the  one,  rejected  by  the  other;  is  it  from  the 
word  itself,  which  is  the  object  that  these  two  persons 
perform  different  acts  ?  The  object  is  the  same  to  both, 
but  the  manner  of  acting  about  the  object,  is  not  the 
same ;  is  there  any  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  it  ?  Is 
tlie  one  forced  by  the  word  to  receive  it,  and  the  other 
to  reject  it?  Two  such  contrary  effects  cannot  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  cause ;  outward  things  have  only 
an  objective  influence,   not  an  inward.     *  If  the  mere 

*  Amyral.  dc  libero  aihit.  p.  224. 
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proposal  of  things  did  suspend  or  strike  down  the  Hberty 
of  man,  no  angels  in  heaven,  no  man  upon  earth,  no 
not  our  Saviour  himself,  could  do  any  thing  freely,  but 
by  force;  objects  that  are  ill  used  are  of  God's  crea- 
tion, and  though  they  have  allurements  in  them,  yet 
they  have  no  compulsive  power  over  the  will.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  sight ;  it  had  a  quality  to  allure,  there  had 
not  else  needed  a  prohibition  to  bar  the  eating  of  it;  but 
it  could  not  have  so  much  power  to  allure  as  the  divine 
threatening  to  deter. 

2.  The  objects  are  good  in  themselves,   but  the  ill  use 
of  them  is  fro?}?  mar?''s  corn?pt?o??.     Bathsheba  was  by 
God  s  providence  presented  to  David's  sight,  but  it  was 
David's  disposition  moved  him  to  so  evil  an  act ;  what 
if  God  knew  that  he  would   use  that  object  ill  ?  yet  he 
knew  he  had  given  him  a  power  to  refrain  from   any  ill 
use  of  it ;  the  objects  are  innocent,   but  our  corruption 
poisons  them.     The  same  object  hath  been  used  by  one 
to  holy  purposes  and  holy  improvements,  that  hath  been 
used  by  another  to  sinful  ends  ;  when  a  charitable  object 
is  presented  to  a  good  man  and  a  cruel  man,  one  relieves 
him,   the  other  reviles  him  ;  the  object  was  rather  an  oc- 
casion to  draw  out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  as  the  other ; 
but  the  refusing  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  was  not  from 
the  person  in  calamity,  but  the  disposition  of  the  refuser 
to  whom  he  Mas  presented  ;  it   is   not  from  the  nature  of 
the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil,  but  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  person,  w  hat  is  good  in  itself,  is  made  bad  by 
our  corruption.     As  the  same  meat  which  nourishes  and 
strengthens  a  sound  constitution,  cherishes  the  disease  of 
another  that  cats  at  the  same  table,  not  from  any  unwhole- 
some quality  in  the  food,   but  the  vicious  quality  of  the 
humours  lodging  in  the  stomach,  which  turn  the  diet  into 
fuel  for. themselves,  which   in    its  own  nature  was  apt  to 
engender  a  wholesome  juice.     Some  are  perfected  by  the 
same  things  thereby  others  are  ruined.     Riches  are  used 
by  sonie,  not  only  for  their  own,   but  the  advantage  of 
others  in  the  world ;  by  others  only  for  themselves,  and 
scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require.     Is  this  the 
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i^ult  of  Uie  wealth,  or  tlie  dispositions  of  the  persons  who 
are  covetous  instead  of  being  generous  ?  It  is  a  cahimny 
therefore  upon  God  to  charge  him  with  the  sin  of  man 
upon  tliis  account :  the  rain  that  drops  from  the  clouds 
upon  the  plants,  is  sweet  in  itself,  but  when  it  moistens 
the  root  of  any  venomous  plant,  it  is  turned  into  the  juice 
of  the  plant,  and  becomes  venomous  with  it.  The  mira- 
cles that  our  Saviour  wrought,  were  a})plauded  by  some 
and  envied  by  the  Pharisees  ;  the  sin  arose  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their  spirits ; 
the  miracles  were  fitter  in  their  own  nature  to  have  in- 
duced them  to  adoration  of  our  Saviour,  than  to  excite 
so  vile  a  passion  against  one  that  had  so  many  marks 
from  heaven  to  dignify  him,  and  proclaim  him  worthy  of 
their  respect.  The  person  of  Christ  was  an  object  pro- 
posed to  the  Jews  ;  some  worship  him,  others  condemn 
and  crucify  him  according  to  their  several  vices  and  base 
ends.  Judas  to  content  his  covetousness,  the  Pharisees 
to  glut  their  revenge,  Pilate  for  his  ambition,  to  preserve 
himself  in  his  government,  and  avoid  the  charge  of  coun- 
tenancing an  enemy  to  Caesar.*'  God  at  that  time  put 
into  their  minds  a  rational  and  true  proposition  which 
they  apply  to  ill  purposes.  Caiaphas  said,  that  it  zvase.v- 
pedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people,  which  he  spake 
not  of  himself  John  1 1.  50,  5 1 .  God  put  it  into  his  mind, 
but  he  might  have  applied  it  better  than  he  did,  and  con- 
sidered, though  the  maxim  was  commendable,  whether  it 
might  justly  be  applied  to  Christ,  or  whether  there  was 
such  a  necessity  that  he  must  •  die,  or  the  nation  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans ;  the  maxim  was  sound  and  holy, 
decreed  by  God  ;  but  what  an  ill  use  did  the  High-Priest 
make  of  it  to  put  Christ  to  death  as  a  seditious  person,  to 
save  the  nation  from  the  Roman  fury  ? 

3.  Since  the  natural  corruption  of  men  will  use  such 
objects  ill,  ?nay  not  God  without  tainting  himself,  pre- 
se7it  such  objects  to  them  in  .subserviencij  to  his  gracious 
decrees  ?  Whatsoever  God  should  present  to  men  in  that 
state,  they  would  make  an  ill  use  of ;  hath  not  God  then 

*  Amyrald.  Ironic,  p.  337. 
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the  sovereign  prerooative  to  present  what  he  pleases, 
and  suppress  others  ?  To  offer  that  to  them  which  may 
serve  his  holy  purpose,  and  hide  other  things  from  them 
which  are  not  so  conducing  to  his  gracious  ends,  wliich 
would  he  as  much  the  occasions  of  exciting  their  sin,  as 
the  others  which  he  brings  forth  to  their  view?  The  Jews 
at  tlie  time  of  Christ,  were  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious 
humour;  they  exj)ected  a  Messiah,  a  temporal  king, 
and  would  readily  have  embraced  any  occasion  to  liave 
been  up  in  arms  to  have  delivered  themselves  from  the 
Roman  yoke ;  to  this  purpose  the  people  attempted  once 
to  make  hiin  king  :  and  probably  the  expectation  they  had 
that  he  had  such  a  design  to  head  them,  might  be  one 
reason  of  their  homnnas,  because  \\ithout  such  conceit  it 
was  not  probable  they  should  vote  him  to  the  cross  in  so 
short  a  time,  after  they  had  applauded  him  as  if  he  had 
been  upon  a  throne ;  but  their  being  defeated  in  their 
strong  expectations,  usually  ended  in  more  ardent  fury. 

This  turbulent  and  seditious  humour  God  directs  in 
another  channel,  suppresses  all  occurrences  that  might 
excite  them  to  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  which  if  he 
had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which  God  de- 
signed to  bring  about  at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been 
effected,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  had  been  prevent- 
ed for  a  time.  God  therefore  orders  such  objects  and 
occasions,  that  might  direct  this  seditious  humour  to 
another  channel,  which  would  else  have  run  out  in  other 
actions,  which  had  not  been  conducing  to  the  great  de- 
sign to  be  accomplished  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  the  right 
of  God,  and  without  any  blemish  to  his  holiness,  to  use 
tliose  corruptions  which  he  finds  sown  in  the  nature  of  his 
creature  by  the  hand  of  Satan,  and  to  propose  such  ob- 
jects as  may  excite  the  exercise  of  them  for  his  own  ser- 
vice? Surelv  God  hath  as  much  right  to  serve  himself 
of  the  creature  of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures 
soever  they  are  possessed  with,  and  to  present  objects  to 
that  purpose,  as  a  falconer  to  offer  this  or  that  bird  to 
his  hawk  to  exercise  his  courage,  and  excite  his  ravenous 
iippetite,  without  being  termed  the  author  of  that  appe- 
tite.    God  planted  not  those  corruptions  in  the  Jews, 
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but  finds  them  in  those  persons  over  whom  he  hath  an 
absohite  sovereignty  in  the  ri(>;ht  of  a  Creator,  and  that  of 
a  Judge  for  their  sins :  and  by  the  right  of  tliat  sove- 
reignty may  off'ersuch  objects  and  occasions,  which,  though 
innocent  in  themselves,  he  knows  thev  will  make  use  of 
to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the  same  decree  that  he  re- 
solves to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he  also  resolves' 
to  make  use  of  them  for  his  own  glory. 

It  is  not  conceivable  by  us  what  way  that  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  divine 
justice,  could  be  brought  about  without  ordering  the  evil 
of  some  men's  hearts  by  special  occasions  to  effect  his 
purpose  ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be  guilty  of 
any  crime  that  deserved  death  by  the  Jewish  law ;  had 
he  been  so  criminal,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Redeemer: 
a  perfect  innocence  was  necessary  to  the  design  of  his 
coming.  Had  God  himself  put  hirn  to  that  death,  with- 
out using  instruments  of  wickedness  in  it,  by  some  re- 
markable hand  from  heaven,  the  innocence  of  his  nature 
had  been  for  ever  eclipsed,  and  the  voluntariness  of  his 
sacrifice  had  been  obscured :  the  strangeness  of  such  a 
judgment  would  have  made  his  innocence  incredible  ;  he 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  proposed  as  an  object  of 
faith  :  What,  to  believe  in  one  that  was  struck  dead  bv 
a  hand  from  heaven  !  The  piopagation  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  had  then  wanted  a  foundation ;  and 
though  God  might  have  raised  him  again,  the  certainty 
of  his  death  had  been  as  questionable  as  his  innocence  in 
dying,  had  he  not  been  raised. 

But  God  orders  every  thing  so,  as  to  answer  his  own 
most  wise  and  holy  ends,  and  maintain  his  truth,  and  the 
fulfilling  the  predictions  of  his  word,  in  the  minutest  con- 
cerns about  them,  and  all  tliis  by  presentinij  occasions 
innocent  in  themselves  :  u-hich  the  corruptions  of  the 
Jews  took  iiold  of,  and  whereby  God,  unknown  to  thetn, 
brought  about  his  own  decrees.  And  may  not  this  be 
conceived  without  any  stain  upon  God's  holiness;  for 
when  there  are  the  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's  nature,  why 
may  not  Crod  hinder  the  sprouting  up  of  this  or  that  kind 
of  seed,  and  leave  liberty  to  the  gi'owth  of  the  other,  and 
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shut  up  other  ways  of  sinning,  and  restrain  nnen  from 
them,  and  let  them  loose  to  tliat  temptation  by  whicli  he 
intends  to  serve  himself,  hiding  from  them  those  objects 
which  were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  wherein  they 
would  have  sinned,  and  offer  others,  wdiich  he  knew  their 
corruption  would  use  ill,  and  were  serviceable  to  his  ends; 
since  the  depravation  of  their  natures  would  necessarily 
hurry  them  to  evil  without  restraining  grace,  as  a  scale 
w  ill  necessarily  rise  up  when  the  weight  in  it,  which  kept 
it  down,  is  taken  away  ? 

Proposition  Vll.  I'lie  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished 
by  zvit/idrawifig  /lis  grace  from  a  sinful  creature,  whereby 
he  fails  into  more  si)2.  That  God  withdraws  his  grace 
from  men,  and  gives  them  up  sometimes  to  the  fury  of 
their  lusts,  is  as  clear  in  scripture  as  any  thing ;  Yet  the 
Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to 
see,  and  ears  to  hear,  ^'c.  Deut.  29-  4.  Judas  was  de- 
livered to  Satan  after  the  sop  ;  and  put  into  his  power 
for  despising  former  admonitions.  He  often  leaves  the 
reins  to  the  devil,  that  he  may  use  what  efficacy  he  can 
in  those  that  have  offended  the  majesty  of  God ;  he  with- 
holds further  influences  of  grace,  or  withdraws  what  be- 
fore he  had  gi'anted  them ;  Thus  he  withheld  that  grace 
from  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  mij^ht  have  made  their  father's 
pious  admonitions  effectual  to  them ;  They  hearkened  not 
to  the  voice  of  their  Father,  because  the  Lord  would  slay 
them,  1  Sam.  2.  25.  He  gave  grace  to  Eli  to  reprove 
them,  and  withlield  that  grace  from  them,  which  might 
have  enabled  them  against  their  natural  corruption  and 
obstinacy  to  receive  that  reproof. 

But  the  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  this, — 
1.  Because  the  act  of  God  in  this  is  only  negative.* 
Thus  God  is  said  to  harden  men  :  not  by  positive  har- 
dening, or  working  any  thing  in  the  creature,  but  by  not 
workino;,  not  softenino;,  leavins;  a  man  to  the  hardness 
of  his  own  heart,  whereby  it  is  unavoidable  by  the  depra- 
vation of  man's  nature,  and  the  fury  of  his  passions,  but 
that  he  should  be  further  hardened,   and  increase  unto 

*  Testard.  dc  natur.  &  grat.  Thcs.  IjO,  151.  Amy,  on  divers  Texts,  p. 
311. 
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more  ungodliness,  as  the  expression  is  2  Tim.  Q.  16".  As 
a  mail  is  said  to  give  another  his  life,  when  he  doth  not 
take  it  away  when  it  lay  at  his  mercy  ;  so  God  is  said  to 
harden  a  man,  when  he  does  not  mollify  him  when  it  was 
in  his  power,  and  inwardly  quicken  him  with  that  grace, 
whereby  he  might  infalhbly  avoid  further  provoking  him. 
God  is  said  to  harden  men,  when  he  removes  not  from 
them  the  incentives  to  sin,  curbs  not  those  principles  which 
are  ready  to  comply  with  those  incentives,  Avithdraws  the 
common  assistances  of  his  grace,  concurs  not  with  coun- 
sels and  admonitions  to  make  them  effectual ;  and  com- 
municates not  the  convincing  light  which  he  did  before. 
If  hardness  follows  upon  God's  withholding  his  softening 
grace,  it  is  not  by  any  positive  act  of  God,  but  from  the 
natural  hardness  of  man. 

If  you  put  fire  near  to  wax  or  rosin,  both  will  melt,  but 
when  that  fire  is  removed,  they  return  to  their  natural 
quality  of  hardness  and  brittleness  ;  the  positive  act  of 
the  tire  is  to  melt  and  soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  that,  but  the  hardness  is  from  the 
rosin  itself,  wherein  the  fire  hath  no  influence,  but  only  a 
negative  act  by  a  removal  of  it :  so  when  God  hardens  a 
man,  he  only  leaves  him  to  that  stony  heart  Avhich  he 
derived  from  Adam,  and  brought  with  him  into  the  world. 
All  men's  understandings  being  blinded,  and  their  wills 
perverted  in  Adam,  God's  withdrawing  his  grace,  is  but 
a  leaving  them  to  their  natural  pravity,  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  further  sinning,  and  not  God's  removal  of  that 
special  light  he  before  afforded  them,  or  restraint  he  held 
over  them.  As  when  God  withdraws  his  preserving 
power  from  the  creature,  he  is  not  the  efficient,  but  de- 
ficient cause  of  the  creature's  destruction ;  so  in  this  case, 
God  only  ceases  to  bind  and  restrain  that  sin  which  else 
would  break  out. 

2.  The  whole  positive  cause  of  this  hardness  is  from 
vians  corruption.  God  infuseth  not  any  sin  into  his 
creatures,  but  forbears  to  infuse  his  grace  and  restrain 
their  lusts,  which  upon  the  removal  of  his  grace  work  im- 
petuously :  God  only  gives  them  up  to  that,  which  he 
knows  will  work  strongly  in  their  hearts.     And  therefore 
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the  apostle  wipes  ofF  from  God  any  positive  act  in  that 
undeanness  the  heathens  were  given  up  to,  by  adding 
througli  the  lusts  oj  their  own  hearts,  Rom.  1.  *i4.  'J  hey 
were  the  lusts  of  their  oxen  hearts,  not  of  God's  inspiring. 
His  giving  them  up  was  the  logical  cause,  or  a  cause  by 
w  ay  of  argument ;  tiieir  own  lusts  were  the  true  and  na- 
tural cause ;  their  own  they  Avere  before  they  w  ere  given 
up  to  them ;  and  belonging  to  none  as  the  author,  but 
tliemselves,  alter  they  were  given  up  to  them.  The  lust 
in  the  heart,  and  the  temptation  without,  easily  close  and 
mix  interests  with  one  anotlier.  As  the  fire  in  a  coal-pit 
will  with  tiie  fuel,  if  the  streams  derived  into  it  for  tlie 
quenching  it,  be  damped  up :  the  natural  passions  will 
run  to  a  temptation  as  the  waters  of  a  river  roll  towards 
the  sea. 

When  a  man  that  ha tli  bridled  in  ahigh-metled  horse,  gives 
him  the  reins  ;  or  a  huntsman  takes  off  the  string  that 
held  the  dog,  and  lets  him  run  after  the  hare ;  are  they 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  one,  or  the 
other?  no,  but  the  mettle  and  strength  of  the  horse,  and 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  hound,  both  which  are  left 
to  their  own  motions  to  pursue  their  own  natural  instincts^ 
Man  as  naturally  tends  to  sin  as  a  stone  to  the  centre,  or 
as  a  weighty  thing  inclines  in  motion  to  the  earth  :  It  is 
from  the  propension  of  man's  nature  that  he  drinks  up 
ini(ji(ity  likeicater  ;  and  God  does  no  more  when  he  leaves 
a  man  to  sin,  by  taking  away  the  hedge  which  stopped  bin?, 
but  leave  him  to  his  natural  inclination.  As  a  man  that 
breaks  up  a  dam  he  hath  placed,  leaves  the  streams  to  run 
in  their  natural  channel ;  or  one  that  takes  away  a  prop 
from  a  stone  to  let  it  fall,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature 
w  hich  inclines  it  to  a  descent ;  both  have  their  motion 
from  their  own  nature,  and  man  his  sin  from  his  own 
corruption.  *  The  withdra\\  ing  the  sun-beams  is  not 
the  cause  of  darkness,  but  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  nor 
is  the  departure  of  the  sun  the  cause  of  \^inter,  but  the 
coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  whicii  was  tempered  and 
beaten  back  into  the  bov*els  of  the  earth  by  the  vigour  of 
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the  sun,  upon  ^vhose  departure  they  return  to  their  natural 
state :  the  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  and  air  as  it  found 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  day. 

If  God  do  not  give  a  man  grace  to  melt  him,  yet  he 
cannot  be  said  to  communicate  to  him  that  nature  whicii 
hardens  him,  which  man  hath  from  himself.  As  God 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  which  was 
the  root  of  all  others,  so  he  is  not  the  cause  of  the  follow- 
ing sins,  which  as  branches  spring  from  that  root ;  man's 
free-will  was  the  cause  of  the  first  sin,  and  the  corruption 
of  his  nature  by  it  the  cause  of  all  succeeding  sins.  God 
does  not  immediately  harden  any  man,  but  proposes 
those  things,  from  whence  the  natural  vice  of  man  takes 
an  occasion  to  strengthen  and  nourish  itself:  hence,  God 
is  said  to  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  Exod.  7.  1 3,  by  con- 
curring with  the  magicians  in  turning  their  rods  into 
serpents,  which  hardened  his  heart  against  Moses,  con- 
ceiving him  by  reason  of  that  to  have  no  more  power  than 
other  men,  and  was  an  occasion  of  his  further  hardenins;. 
And  Pharaoh  is  said  to  harden  himself,  that  is,  in  regard 
of  his  own  natural  passion,  Exod.  8.  32. 

3.  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  does  not 
w  ithdraw  from  man,  till  man  deserts  him :  to  say  that 
God  withdrew  that  grace  from  Adam,  which  he  had 
afforded  him  in  creation,  or  any  thing  that  was  due  to 
him,  till  he  had  abused  the  gifts  of  God,  and  tiu'ned  them 
to  an  end  contrary  to  that  of  creation,  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  divine  holiness :  God  was  first  deserted  by 
man  before  man  w  as  deserted  by  God ;  and  man  first 
contemns  and  abuses  the  common  grace  of  God,  and 
those  reliques  of  natural  light  that  enlighten  every  wan 
that  comes  into  the  xtorld,  before  God  leaves  him  to  the 
hurry  of  his  own  passions.  Ephraim  was  first  joined  to 
idols,  before  God  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence,  Let  him 
alone,  Hos.  4.  17.  And  the  heathens  ^xst  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  before  God  withdrew  his 
common  grace  from  the  corrupted  creature;  and  they 
first  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  before 
tlie  Creator  gave  them  up  to  the  slavish  chains  of  their 
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vile  affections,  Rom.  1.  23,  24,  25,  26.  Israel  first  cast 
off  God  before  God  cast  off  them,  but  then  he  gave  them 
up  to  their  oxvn  heart's  lusts,  and  they  zval/ced  in  their  own 
counsels,  Psal.  81.  11,  12. 

Since  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  the  blood  of  all  his  posterity  was  tainted,  man  cannot 
do  any  thing  that  is  formally  good;  not  for  want  of 
faculties,  but  for  the  want  of  a  righteous  habit  in 
those  faculties,  especially  in  the  will;  yet  God  dis- 
covers himself  to  man  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  he 
hath  left  in  him  footsteps  of  natural  reason,  he  attends 
him  with  common  motions  of  his  Spirit,  and  corrects 
him  for  his  faults  with  gentle  chastisements.  He  is  near 
unto  all  in  some  kind  of  instructions  :  he  puts  many 
times  providential  bars  in  their  way  of  sinning ;  but 
when  they  will  rush  into  it  as  the  horse  into  the  battle, 
when  they  will  rebel  against  the  light,  God  often  leaves 
them  to  their  own  course,  and  sentences  him  that  isjdthy 
to  bejilthy  still,  Rev.  22.  11,  which  is  a  righteous  act  of 
God,  as  he  is  rector  and  governor  of  the  world.  JVIan 's 
not  receiving,  or  not  improving  what  God  gives,  is  the 
cause  of  his  not  giving  further,  or  taking  away  his  own, 
which  before  he  had  bestowed.  This  is  so  far  from  bein^ 
repugnant  to  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God,  that, 
it  is  rather  a  commendable  act  of  his  holiness  and  righte- 
ousness, as  the  rector  of  the  world,  not  to  let  those  gifts 
continue  in  the  hand  of  a  njan  who  abuses  them  contrary 
to  his  glory. 

Who  will  blame  a  father,  that  after  -all  the  good  coun- 
sels he  hath  given  his  son  to  reclaim  him,  all  the  correc- 
tions he  hath  inflicted  on  him  for  his  ii-regular  practices, 
leaves  him  to  his  own  courses  and  withdraws  those  assis- 
tances which  he  scoffed  at  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto  ?  Or 
who  will  blame  the  physician  for  deserting  the  patient, 
who  rejects  his  counsel,  will  not  follow  his  prescriptions, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  treats  him  with  insolence  !  No 
man  will  blame  him,  no  man  will  say  that  he  is  the  cause 
of  the  patient  s  death,  but  the  true  cause  is  the  fury  of 
the  distemper,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased  person, 
to  which  the  physician  left  him.     And  v>ho  can  justly 
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blame  God  in  this  case,  who  yet  never  denied  supplies 
of  grace  to  any  that  sincerely  sought  it  at  liis  hands  ;  and 
what  man  is  there  that  lies  under  hardness  of  heart,  but 
first  was  guilty  of  very  provoking  sins  ?  What  unholiness 
is  it  to  deprive  men  of  those  assistances  because  of  their 
sin,  and  afterwards  to  direct  those  counsels  and  practices 
of  theirs  to  which  he  hath  justly  given  theni  up,  to  serve 
the  ends  of  his  own  glory  in  his  own  methods? 

4.  Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  God 
is  not  obliged  to  continue  his  grace  to  them.  It  was  at 
his  liberty  whether  he  could  give  any  renewing  grace  to 
Adam  after  his  Fall,  or  to  any  of  his  posterity :  he  was  at 
his  own  liberty  to  withhold  it  or  connnunicate  it :  but  if 
he  were  under  any  obligation  then,  surely  he  must  be  under 
less  now,  since  the  multiplication  of  sin  by  his  creatures  : 
but  if  the  obligation  were  none  just  after  the  Fall,  there  is 
no  pretence  now  to  fasten  any  such  obligatioti  on  God. 
That  God  had  no  obligation  at  first  hath  been  spoken  to 
before :  he  is  less  obliged  to  continue  his  grace  after  a 
repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory  abuse,  than  he  was 
bound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostacy.  God  can  not 
be  charjied  with  unholiness  in  withdrawing  his  crrace  after- 
we  have  received  it,  unless  we  can  make  it  appear  that 
liis  grace  was  a  thing  due  to  us,  as  we  are  his  creatures, 
aiid  as  he  is  governor  of  the  world.  What  prince  looks 
upon  himself  as  obliged  to  reside  in  any  particular  place 
of  his  kingdom  ?  But  suppose  he  were  bound  to  inhabit  in 
one  particular  city,  yet  after  the  city  rebels  against  him, 
is  he  bound  to  continue  his  court  there,  spend  his  revenue; 
among  rebels,  endanger  his  own  honour  and  security,  en- 
large their  charter,  or  maintain  their  ancient  privileges?  Is 
it  not  most  just  and  righteous  for  him  to  withdraw  himself 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  tumultuousness  and  sedition, 
whereby  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings?  If 
there  be  an  obligation  on  God  as  a  governor,  it  would  rather 
stand  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  leave  man  to  the  power  of 
Satan  whom  he  courted,  and  the  prevalency  of  those  lusts 
he  hath  so  often  caressed,  and  wrap  up  in  a  cloud  all  his 
common  illuminations,  and  leave  him  destitute  of  all 
common  workings  of  his  Spirit. 

C  p  S 
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Proposition  VIII.  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by 
his  commanding  those  things  sometimes  which  seem  to  be 
against  iiature,  or  thwart  some  other  of  his  precepts.     As 
when  God  commanded  Abraham  with  his  own  hand  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  there  was  notliing  of  unrighteousness  ii> 
it,  Gen.  22.  2.     God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the 
lives  and  beings  of  his  creatures,  whereby  as  he  creates 
one  day,  he  might  annihilate  the  next;  and  by  the  same 
right  that  he  might  demand  the  life  of  Isaac  as  being  his 
creature,  he  might  demand  the  obedience  of  Abraham  m 
a  ready  return  of  that  to  him,  which  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed by  his  grant.     It  is  true,  killing  is  unjust  when   it 
is  done  without  cause,  and  by  a  private  authority  :  but  the 
authority  of  God  surmounts  all  private  and  public  autho- 
rity whatsoever.     Our  lives  are  due  to  him  when  he  calls 
for  them,  and  they  are  more  than  once  forfeited  to  him  by 
reason  of  transgression.     But  however  the  case  is,  God 
commanded  him  to  do  it  for  the  trial  of  his  grace,  but 
suffered  him  not  to  do  it  in  favour  to  his  ready  obedience : 
but  had  Isaac  been  actually  slain  and  offered,  how  had  it 
been  unrighteous  in  God,  who  enacts  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  creature,  but  never  intended  them  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  ? 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  Israelites  borrowing  jewels  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  order  of  God,  Edod.  11.  2,  3,  and  J  2.. 
S6.  Is  not' he  Lord  of  men's  goods,  as  well  as  their  lives  } 
What  have  any,  they  have  not  received  ?  and  that  not  a& 
proprietors  independent  on  God,  but  his  stewards; 
and  may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  steward  to 
bestow  upon  his  favourite  ?  He  that  had  power  to  dispose 
of  the  Egyptian's  goods,  had  power  to  order  the  Israelites 
to  ask  them.  Besides,  God  acted  the  part  of  a  just  judge 
in  ordering  them  their  wages  for  their  service  in  this  me- 
thod, and  making  their  task-masters  give  them  seme  re- 
compence  for  their  unjust  ojipression  so  many  years :  it 
was  a  command  from  God  therefore,  rather  for  the  pre- 
servation of  justice,  (ihe  basis  of  all  those  laws  which 
unite  human  society)  than  any  infringement  of  it.  It  was 
a  material  recompence  in  part,  though  not  a  formal  one 
in  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians;  it  was  but  in  part  a 
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reconipence ;  it  must  needs  come  short  of  the  damage 
the  poor  captives  had  sustained  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  who  had  enslaved  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
hospitality  ;  and  could  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of 
the  poor  infants  of  Israel,  whom  they  had  drowned  in  the 
river.  He  that  might  for  the  unjust  oppression  of  his 
people  have  taken  away  all  their  lives,  destroyed  the 
whole  nation,  and  put  the  Israelites  into  the  possession  of 
their  lands,  could,  without  any  unrighteousness,  tlispose 
of  part  of  their  goods :  and  it  was  rather  an  act  of 
clemency  to  leave  them  some  part,  who  had  doubly  for- 
feited all. 

Again  the  Egyptians  were  as  ready  to  lend  by  God's 
influence,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  by  God's  order; 
and  though  it  was  a  loan,  God  as  sovereign  of  the  world, 
and  Lord  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  alienated 
the  property  by  assuming  them  to  the  use  of  the  taberna- 
cle, to  which  service  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  after- 
wards dedicated.  God  who  is  law-giver  hath  power  to 
dispense  with  his  own  law;,  and  make  use  of  his  own 
goods  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases.  It  is  no  un- 
holiness  in  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  hath  a  right 
unto.  Indeed  God  cannot  command  that  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  intrinsically  evil ;  as  to  command  a  rational 
creature  not  to  love  him,  not  to  worship  him,  to  call  God 
to  witness  to  a  lie;  these  are  intrinsically  evil ;  but  for  the 
disposing  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  creatures,  which 
they  have  from  him  in  right,  and  not  in  absolute  propriety, 
is  not  evil  in  him,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  his 
-own  nature  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  the  natural  duty  of  a  creature,  and  in  such  cases  he 
may  use  what  instruments  he  please. 
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THE    SUBJECT    IMPROVED. 


Frequent  contempt  of  divine  holiness — Various  ways  in 
which  it  is  injured — The  greatness  of  man's  fall — All 
sin  opposite  to  the  nature  of  God — Sin  cannot  escape 
punishment — Necessity  of  a  Mediator — No  other  ine- 
dium  of  justification — Deity  of  Jesus — Government  of 
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fV  E  have  now  shewed  the  nature  of  this  holiness  in 
God,  what  it  is,  and  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and 
proved  that  God  is  holy,  and  must  needs  be  so;  and 
also  the  purity  of  his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about  sin : 
let  ns  now  improve  the  subject. 

The  First  use  shall  be  of  instruction  and  informa- 
tion. And,  (I.)  How  great  and  how  frequent  is  the  con- 
tempt of  this  eminent  perfection  in  the  Deity  ?  Since 
the  Fall,  this  attribute,  which  renders  God  most  amiable 
in  himself,  renders  him  most  hateful  to  his  apostate 
creature.  It  is  impossible  that  he  that  loves  iniquity,  can 
eftect  that  which  is  irreconcileably  contrary  to  the  iniquity 
he  loves.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  the  sinfulness  of  man 
as  the  holiness  of  God,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  by  the 
sinner  with  so  much  detestation.  How  do  men  account 
that  which  is  the  most  glorious  perfection  of  the  divinity, 
unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  of  their 
own  souls  ?    And  when  they  are  pressed  to  an  imitation 
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of  it,  and  a  detestation  of  what  is  contrary  to  it,  have  the 
same  sentiments  in  their  heart  which  Satan  had  in  his 
language  to  Christ,  why  «?t  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  our  time  ? 

What  enmity  the  world  naturally  hath  to  this  perfection, 
I  think  is  visible  in  the  practices  of  the  heathen,  who 
among  all  the  heroes  which  they  deified,  elevated  none 
to  that  dignity  among  them  for  tiiis  or  that  moral  virtue 
that  came  nearest  to  it,  but  for  their  valour  or  some  use- 
sulness  in  the  concerns  of  this  life,  iiisculapius  was 
deified  for  his  skill  in  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  Bacchus  for 
the  use  of  the  grape ;  Vulcan  for  his  operations  by  lire ; 
Hercules  for  his  destroying  of  tyrants  and  monsters ;  but  none 
for  their  mere  virtue  ;  as  if  any  thing  of  purity  were  un- 
worthy of  their  consideration  in  the  Irame  of  a  deity,  when 
it  is  the  glory  of  all  other  perfections  ;  so  essential  it  is, 
that  when  men  reject  the  imitation  of  this,  God  regards 
it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himself,  though  they  own  all  the 
other  attributes  of  his  nature,  Israel  would  nmie  of  me  ; 
Psal.  81.  11  ;  why?  because thei/ walked  not  in  his  wai/s, 
ver.  13,  those  ways  wherein  the  purity  of  the  divine  nature 
was  most  conspicuous  ;  they  would  own  him  in  his  power, 
when  they  stood  in  need  of  deliverance ;  they  would  own 
him  in  his  mercy,  when  they  Avere  plunged  in  distress ; 
but  they  would  not  imitate  him  in  his  holiness.  This 
hemg  the  lustre  of  the  divine  nature,  the  contempt  of  it  is 
obscuring  all  his  other  perfections,  and  casting  dishonom' 
upon  his  whole  character.  To  own  all  the  rest,  and 
deny  him  this,  is  to  frame  him  as  an  unbeautiful  monster  a 
deformed  power.  Indeed,  all  sin  is  against  this  attribute ; 
all  sin  aims  in  general  at  the  Being  of  God,  but  in  parti- 
cular at  the  holiness  of  his  Being ;  all  sin  is  a  violence  to 
this  perfection. 

There  is  not  an  iniquity  in  the  world,  but  directs  its 
venomous  sting  against  the  divine  purity ;  some  sins  are 
directed  against  his  omniscience  as  secret  wickedness ; 
some  against  his  providence,  as  distrust ;  some  against  his 
mercy,  as  unbelief ;  some  against  his  wisdom,  as  neglect- 
ing the  means  instituted  by  him,  censuring  his  ways  and 
actings  j  some  against  his  power,  as  trusting  in  mean* 
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more  than  in  God,  and  the  immoderate  fear  of  men  more 
than  of  God  ;  some  against  his  truth,  as  distrusting  his 
promise,  or  not  fearing  his  thrcatenino; ;  but  all  agree  to- 
gether in  their  enmity  against  this,  which  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  deity,  every  one  of  them  is  a  receding 
from  the  divine  image  ;  and  the  blackness  of  every  one 
is  the  deeper,  by  how  much  the  distance  of  it  from  the 
holiness  of  God  is  the  greater.  This  contrariety  to  the 
holiness  of  God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  absolute  atheism,  if 
there  be  any  such,  in  the  world ;  what  was  the  reason  the 
fool  hath  saidiu  his  heart  there  is  iw  God  ?  but  because  the  fool 
is  corrupt^  and  hath  done  abominable  ztwks,  Psal.  14.  1. 
If  thev  believe  the  beins;  of  a  God,  their  own  reason  will 
force  them  to  imagine  him  holy ;  therefore  rather  than 
fancy  a  holy  God,  they  would  fain  fancy  none  at  all. 

1.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  in  unworthy  repre- 
sentations of  God,  and  imaginations  of  him  in  our  own 
minds.  The  heathen  fell  under  this  guilt,  and  ascribed 
to  their  idols  those  vices  which  their  own  sensuality  in- 
clined them  to,  unworthy  of  a  man,  much  more  unwor- 
thy of  a  God,  that  they  might  find  the  protection  of  their 
crimes  in  the  practice  of  their  idols.  But  is  this  only  the  no- 
tion of  die  heathens  ?  I\Iay  there  not  be  many  among  us  whose 
love  to  their  lusts,  and  desires  of  sinning  without  controul, 
move  them  to  slander  God  in  their  thoughts  rather  than 
reform  their  lives,  and  are  ready  to  frame  by  the  power  of 
their  imaginative  faculty,  a  God  not  only  winking,  but 
smiling  at  their  impurities  ?  I  am  sure  God  charges  the 
impieties  of  men  upon  this  score,  in  Psal.  50.  2 1  ;  which 
seems  to  be  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as 
some  gather  from  ver,  6.  When  God  sums  up  all  toge- 
ther, these  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence, 
thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thy- 
self; not  a  detester,  but  an  approver  of  thy  crimes.  And 
the  Psalmist  seems  to  express  God's  loathing  of  sin  in 
sucii  a  manner,  as  intimates  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas 
and  resemblances  men  make  of  him  in  their  minds.  For 
thou  art  not  a  God  that  hast  pleasure  in  ivickedness. 
Psal.  5.  4.  As  we  say  in  vindication  of  a  man,  he  is  not 
such  a  man  as  you  imagine  him  to  be ;  thou  art  not  such 
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a  God  as  the  world  commonly  imagines  thee  to  be,    a 
God  taking  pleasure  in  iniquity. 

It  is  too  common  for  men  to  fancy  God  not  as  he  is, 
but  as  they  would  have  him,  and  to  rob  him  of  his  excel- 
lency for  their  own  security.  As  God  made  man  after 
his  image,  man  would  dress  God  after  his  own  mode,  as. 
may  best  suit  the  content  of  his  lusts,  and  encourage  him 
in  a  course  of  sinning  ;  for  when  they  can  frame  such  a 
notion  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  countenancer  of  sin,  they 
will  derive  from  thence  a  reputation  to  their  crimes,  com- 
mit wickedness  with  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and 
crown  their  vices  with  the  name  of  virtues,  because 
they  are  so  like  to  the  sentiment  of  that  God  they  fancy. 
From  hence,  as  the  Psalmist  in  the  psalm  before  mention- 
ed, arises  that  mass  of  vice  which  is  in  the  world  ;  such  con- 
ceptions are  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  impiety  ;  I 
question  not  but  the  first  spring  is  some  wrong  notion  of 
God  in  regard  of  his  holiness.  We  are  as  apt  to  imagine 
God  as  we  would  have  him,  as  the  black  Ethiopians  were 
to  draw  the  image  of  their  gods  after  their  own  dark  hue, 
and  paint  him  with  their  own  colour ;  as  a  philosopher 
in  Theodoret  speaks  ;  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands,  and 
could  paini  as  men  do,  they  would  frame  the  images  of  their 
gods  according  to  their  own  likeness  and  complexion ;  such 
notions  of  God  render  him  a  swinish  being,  and  worse  than 
the  vilest  idols  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  when  men  fancy 
God  indulgent  to  their  appetites,  and  most  sordid  lusts. 

2.  In  defad?ig  the  image  of  God  in  our  souls.  God 
in  the  first  draught  of  man  conformed  him  to  his  own 
image,  or  made  him  an  image  of  himself:  because 
we  find  that  in  regeneration  this  image  is  renewed  ; 
The  new  man  which  after  God  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness,  Eph.  4.  24.  He  did  not 
take  angels  for  his  pattern  in  the  first  polishing  the  soul, 
but  himself.  In  defacing;  this  image  we  defile  the  holi- 
ness  of  God,  which  was  his  pattern  in  framing  of  us ; 
and  rather  chuse  to  be  conformed  to  Satan,  who  is  God's 
grand  enemy,  to  have  God's  image  erased  out  of  us,  and 
Satan's  substituted  in  its  stead.  Therefore  natural  men  in  an 
onregenerate  state  may  justly  be  called  devils  ;  since  our 
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Saviour  called  the  worst  man,  Judas,  so,  and  also  Peter, 
one  of  the  best.*  And  if  this  title  be  given  by  an  infalli- 
ble judge  to  one  of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the  best,  it  may 
without  wrong  to  any  be  ascribed  to  all  men  that  wallow 
in  their  sin,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  that  illustrious 
image  which  God  imprinted  upon  them. 

How  often  is  it  seen  that  men  controul  the  light  of  their 
own  nature,  and  stain  the  clearest  beams  of  that  candle  of 
the  Lord  in  their  own  spirits,  that  fly  in  the  face  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  say  to  them,  as  Ahab  to  IMicaiah, 
thou  didst  7ierer  prophecy  good  to  me ;  thou  didst  never 
encourage  me  in  tliose  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the 
flesh  ;  and  use  it  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wicked  king  did 
the  prophet,  imprison  it  in  unrighteousness  ;'}"  because  it 
I'aisesin  them  sometimes  sentiments  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
^^hich  it  represents  in  the  soul  of  man.  How  jolly  are  men 
when  the  exhalations  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  up  to 
cloud  the  exactest  principle  of  moral  nature  in  their  minds, 
and  render  the  monstrous  principles  of  the  law  of  cor- 
ruption more  lively  ? 

Whence  arises  the  wickedness  which  has  been  com- 
mitted with  an  open  face  in  the  world,  and  the  applause 
that  has  been  often  given  to  the  worst  of  villanies  ?  Have 
we  not  known  among  ourselves,  men  to  glory  in  their 
shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  genteel  accomplishment 
of  man,  which  is  the  gi'eatest  blot  upon  his  nature,  and 
which  if  it  were  upon  God,  would  render  him  no  God, 
but  an  impure  demon,  so  that  to  be  a  gentleman  among  us 
hath  been  the  same  as  to  be  an  incarnate  fiend  ?  and  to 
be  a  man,  was  to  be  no  better,  but  worse  than  a  brute  ?  Vile 
wretches  !  Is  not  this  a  contempt  of  divine  holiness  to 
iill  that  divine  seed  which  lies  languishing  in  the  midst 
of  corrupted  nature  ;  to  cut  up  any  sprouts  of  it  as  weeds 
unworthy  to  grow  in  their  gardens,  and  cultivate  that 
which  is  the  seed  of  hell  ?  prefer  the  rotten  fruits  of  Sodom, 
marked  with  a  divine  curse,  before  those  relics  of  the 
fruits  of  Eden,  of  God's  own  planting  ? 

5.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin 

•  John  G.  1.    Mat,  IG.  23.  t  Rom,  1.  IS. 
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iipon  God.     Nothing  is  more   natural  to  men  than  to 
seek  excuses  for  their  sin,  and  transfer  it  from  themselves 
to  the  next  at  hand ;  and  rather  than  fail,    shift  it  upon 
God  himself;  and  if  they  can  bring  God  into  society  with 
tiiem  in  sin,  they  will  hug  themselves  in  security  that  God 
cannot  punish  that  guilt,  wherein  he  is  a  partner :  Adam's 
children  are  not  of  a  different  disposition  from  Adam 
himself,  who  after  he  was  arraigned  and  brought  to  his  trial 
Btardes  not  at  flinging  his  impurities  in  the  face  of  God 
his  Creator,  and  accuseth  him  as  if  he  had  given  him  the 
woman,  not  to  be  his  help  but  his  ruin ;  And  the  man  said, 
the  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of 
the  tree  and  I  did  eat,  Gen.  3.  12.  He  never  supplicates  for 
pardon,  nor  seeks  a  remedy,  butreflectshiscrime  upon  God  ; 
"  Had  I  been  alone,   as   I  was  first  created,   I  had  not 
eaten,  but  the  woman  whom  I  received  as  a  special  gift 
from  thee,  hath  proved  my  tempter  and  my  bane."  When 
man  could  not  be  like  God   in    knowledge,    he   en- 
deavoured to  make   God  like  him  in  his  crime ;  and 
when  his  ambition  failed  of  equalizing  himself  with  God, 
he  with  an  insolence  too  common  to  corrupted  nature, 
attempts,  by  the  imputation  of  his  sin,  to  equal  the  divinity 
Mith  himself. 

Some  think  Cain  had  the  same  sentiment  in  liis  answer 
to  God's  demand,  where  his  brother  was ;  Am  I  my  h  rot  heir's 
keeper?  Gen.  2.  9.  Art  not  thou  the  keeper  and  gover- 
nor of  the  world,  why  didst  thou  not  take  care  of  him, 
and  hinder  my  killing  him,  and  drawing  this  guilt  upon 
myself,  and  terror  upon  my  conscience  ?"  David  was 
not  behind,  when  after  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he  said 
The  sword  detvureth  one  as  well  as  another,  Sam.  2.  11, 
25.  Fathering  that  solely  upon  divine  providence,  which 
was  his  own  wicked  contrivance :  though  afterwards  he 
is  more  ingenuous  in  clearing  God,  and  charging  himself, 
Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  Psal.  51.4;  and 
he  clears  God  in  his  judgment  too.  It  is  too  common 
for  the  foolishness  of  man  to  pervert  his  way,  and  then  his 
heart  frets  against  the  Lord,  Prov.  19.  3.  He  studies 
mischief,  runs  on  in  the  ways  of  sin,  and  when  he  hath 
conjured  up  troubles  to  himself  by  his  own  folly,  he  ex 
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cuseth  himself,  and  with  indignation  charges  God  as  tlie 
author  both  of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  sets  his  mouth 
against  die  heavens.  It  is  a  more  horrible  thing  to  accuse 
God  as  a  principal  or  accessary  in  our  guilt,  than  to  con- 
ceive him  to  be  a  favourer  of  our  iniquity. 

4.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  study 
arguments  from  the  holy  word  of  God  to  colour  and  shel- 
ter their  crimes.  When  men  will  seek  for  a  shelter  for 
their  lies,  as  in  the  case  of  themidw  ives  to  preserve  the  chil- 
dren, or  in  that  of  Raliab  to  save  the  spies  ;  as  if  because 
God  rewarded  tlieir  fidelity,  he  countenanced  their  sin. 
How  often  is  scripture  wrested  to  be  a  plea  for  unbe- 
coming practices,  that  God  in  his  word  may  be  imagined 
a  patron  for  their  iniquity  ?  It  is  not  unknown  that  some 
have  maintained  their  jollity  and  carousing  from  Thataman 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat  and  drink  and 
be  merry,  Eccles.  8.  11.  And  their  gluttony  from  That 
which  goes  into  the  belly  defiles  not  a  man,  ]\Iatth.  5,  11. 
The  morals  of  the  Jesuits  are  a  transcript  of  this. 

How  often  has  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  highest 
expression  of  God's  holiness,  been  employed  to  stain  it, 
and  encourage  the  most  debauched  practices  ?  Grace 
hath  been  turned  into  wantonness,  and  the  abundance  of 
grace  been  used  as  a  blast  to  increase  the  flames  of  sin  ; 
as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in  that  work  of  redemption, 
but  to  discover  himself  more  indulgent  to  our  sensual  ap- 
petites and  by  his  severity  with  his  son,  become  more 
gracious  to  our  lusts ;  this  is  to  feed  the  roots  of  hell  with 
the  dews  of  heaven,  to  make  grace  a  pander  for  the  abuse 
of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his  holiness  in  his 
word  to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  holiness  of  his 
nature  ;  as  if  a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  trea- 
son out  of  that  law  that  was  made  to  forbid,  not  to  pro- 
tect, his  rebellion.  Not  the  meanest  instrument  in  the 
temple  was  to  be  alienated  from  the  use  it  was  by  divine 
order  appointed  to,  nor  was  it  to  be  employed  in  any 
common  use  ;  and  shall  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the 
image  of  his  holiness,  be  transferred  by  base  interpreta- 
tions to  be  an  advocate  for  iniquity  ?  Such  an  ill  use  of  his 
word  reflects  upon  that  hand  which  imprinted  those  cha- 
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racters  of  purity  and  righteousness  upon  it ;  as  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  wholesome  laws  of  a  prince,  made 
to  discourage  debauchery,  reflects  upon  his  righteousness 
and  sincerity  in  enacting  them. 

5.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  put 
up  petitions  to  God  to  favour  them  in  a  wicked  design. 
Such  there  are,  and  they  are  thus  taxed  by  the  apostle, 
Yc  ask  amiss,  that  you  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts^ 
James  4.  3  :  who  desired  mercies  from  God,  with  an  in- 
tent to  make  them  instruments  of  sin,  and  weapons  of 
unrighteousness ;  as  it  is  reported  of  a  thief,  that  he 
always  prayed  for  the  success  of  his  robberies.  It  hath 
not  been  uncommon  in  the  world  to  appoint  fasts  and 
prayers  for  success  in  w^ars  manifestly  unjust,  and  com- 
menced upon  breaches  of  faith.  Many  covetous  men 
petition  God  to  prosper  them  in  their  unjust  gain  ;  as  if 
the  blessed  God  sat  in  his  pure  majesty  upon  a  throne  of 
grace,  to  espouse  unjust  practices,  and  make  iniquity  pros- 
perous. There  are  such  as  offer  sacrifice  with  an  evil 
mind,  Prov.  21.  27,  to  barter  with  God  for  a  divme 
blessing  to  prosper  a  wicked  contrivance.  How  great  a 
contempt  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  this  ?  How  inex- 
cusable would  it  be  for  a  favourite  to  address  himself  to 
a  just  prince  with  this  language?  "  Sire,  I  desire  a  boon 
of  such  lands  that  lie  near  me,  for  an  addition  to  my 
estate,  that  I  may  have  supports  for  my  debauchery,  and 
be  able  to  play  the  villain  more  powerfully  among  my 
neighbours."  Hereby  he  implies  that  his  prince  is  a 
friend  to  such  crimes  and  wickedness  as  he  intends  his 
petition  for.  Is  not  this  the  language  of  many  men's 
hearts  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  ?  The  order  of 
prayer  runs  thus,  hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  first  to  have  a 
deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  it :  this  order  is  inverted  by 
asking  those  things  w^iich  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  not  meet  for  us  to  ask,  nor  meet  for  God  to  give  ; 
or  asking  things  agreeable  to  the  w  ill  of  God,  but  witli  a 
wicked  intention :  this  is,  in  effect,  to  desire  God  to 
divest  himself  of  his  holiness,  and  commit  sacrilege  upon 
his  own  nature  to  gratify  our  lusts. 
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6.  The  purity  of  God  is  contemned,  in  hating  andi 
scoffing  at  the  holiness  which  is  in  a  creature.  Whoever 
looks  upon  the  hoHness  of  a  creature  as  an  unlovely 
thing,  can  have  no  good  opinion  of  the  amiableness  of 
divine  purity.  Whosoever  hates  those  qualities  and 
graces  that  resemble  God  in  any  person,  must  needs  con- 
tenm  the  original  pattern,  which  is  more  eminent  in  God, 
If  there  be  no  comeliness  in  a  creature's  holiness,  to  ren- 
der it  grateful  to  us,  we  should  say  of  God  himself,  were 
he  visible  among  us,  with  those  in  the  prophet,  There  is 
no  beauty  in  him  that  u'c  sliould  desire  Jiini,  Isa.  53, 
Holiness  is  beautiful  in  itself.  If  God  be  the  most  lovely 
being,  that  which  is  a  likeness  to  him,  so  far  as  it  resem^ 
bles  him,  must  needs  be  amiable,  because  it  partakes  of 
God  ;  and  therefore  those  that  see  no  beauty  in  an  infe- 
rior holiness,  but  contemn  it  because  it  is  a  purity  above 
them,  contemn  God  much  more;  he  that  hates  that  whicb 
is  imperfect  merely  for  that  excellency  which  is  in  it, 
doth  much  more  hate  that  which  is  perfect,  without  any 
mixture  or  stain. 

Holiness  being  the  glory  of  God,  the  peculiar  title  of 
the  Deity,  and  from  him  derived  to  the  nature  of  a  crea- 
ture; he  that  mocks  this  in  a  person,  derides  God  him- 
self; and  when  he  cannot  abuse  the  purity  in  the  Deity, 
he  will  do  it  in  his  image.  As  rebels  that  cannot  wrong 
the  king  in  his  person,  Avill  do  it  in  his  picture,  and  his 
subjects  that  are  loyal  to  him  :  he  that  hates  the  picture 
of  a  man,  hates  the  person  represented  by  it  much  more  ; 
he  that  hates  the  beams,  hates  the  sun ;  the  holiness  of  a 
creature  is  but  a  beam  from  that  infinite  sun,  a  stream 
from  that  eternal  fountain.  Where  there  is  a  derision  of 
the  purity  of  any  creature  ;  there  is  a  gi'eater  reflection 
upon  God  in  that  derision,  as  he  is  the  author  of  it.  If 
a  mixed  and  stained  holiness  be  more  the  subject  of  any 
man's  scoffs  than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  that  person  has  a 
disposition  more  roundly  to  scoff  at  God  himself  should  he 
appear  in  that  unblemished  and  unspotted  )>arity  w  hich  in- 
finitely shines  in  his  nature.  O  !  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  scofi'and  deride  holiness  in  any  person,  though  never 
so  mean;  for  such  deride  and  t^cetV  at  the  most  holy  Gcd, 
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7.  Tlie  holiness  of  God  is  injured  by  our  unprepared 
addresses  to  him,  when  hke  swine,  we  come  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with  all  our  uncleanncss  steaming  uj5on  us. 
A  holy  God  requires  a  holy  worship :  and  if  our  best 
duties,  being  impure  in  every  part,  as  performed  by  us, 
are  unmeet  for  God  ;  how  much  more  unsuitable  are 
dead  and  unholy  duties  to  a  living  and  inmiense  holiness  ? 
Slight  approaches  and  carnal  frames  speak  us  to  have 
imaginations  of  God  as  of  a  slight  and  sottish  being. 
This  is  worse  than  the  heathens  practised,  who  v/ould 
purify  their  tiesh  before  they  sacrificed,  and  make  some 
preparations  in  a  seeming  purity,  before  they  would  enter 
into  their  temples.  God  is  so  holy,  that  were  our  ser- 
vices as  refined  as  those  of  angels,  we  could  not  present 
him  with  a  service  meet  for  his  holy  nature.  Josli.  24.  19. 
We  contemn  then  this  perfection  when  we  come  before 
him  without  due  preparation  ;  as  if  God  himself  were  of 
ai\  impure  nature,  and  did  not  deserve  our  purest  thoughts 
in  our  applications  to  him ;  as  if  any  blemished  and 
polluted  sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  na- 
ture deserved  no  better. 

When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  frames  of  spirit 
which  are  due  to  such  a  being ;  when  we  think  to  put 
him  off  with  a  lame  and  imperfect  service,  we  worship 
him  not  according  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but 
put  a  slight  upon  his  majestic  sanctity  ;  when  we  nourish 
in  our  duties  those  foolish  imaginations  which  creep  upon 
us;  when  we  bring  into,  and  continue  our  worldly  de- 
bauched fancies  in  his  presence,  and  our  spirit  and  be- 
haviour is  such  as  a  man  would  blush  to  be  attended  witli 
in  his  visits  to  any  person  of  respectability.  To  bo 
conversing  with  sordid  sensualities,  when  we  are  at  the 
feet  of  an  infinite  God,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness,  is  as  much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would  be  of 
a  prince,  to  bring  a  vessel  full  of  noisome  ingredients  with 
us,  when  we  come  to  present  a  petition  to  him  clothed  in 
his  royal  robes.  Or  as  it  would  have  been  to  God,  if 
the  high  priest  should  have  swept  all  the  blood  and  de- 
filement of  the  sacrifices  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  into 
tlie  Holy  of  holies,  and  heaped  it  up  before  the  mercy 
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seat,  where  the  presence  of  God  dwelt  between  the  chei'U-* 
bims,  and  afterw  ards  shoveled  it  into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged 
with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 

8.  God's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our 
imperjcct  services,  to  bear  us  out  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  This  is  too  ordinary  ;  the  Jews  were  often  in- 
fected with  it,  who  not  well  understanding  the  enormity 
of  their  transgressions,  the  interweaving  of  sin  with  their 
services,  and  the  unspottedness  of  the  divine  purity, 
mingltd  an  opinion  of  merit  with  their  sacrifices,  and 
thought  by  slaying  a  beast,  and  offering  it  upon  God's 
altar,  they  had  made  a  sufficient  compensation  to  that 
holiness  they  had  offended.  Not  to  speak  of  many 
among  the  Romanists,  M'ho  have  the  same  notion, 
thinking  to  make  satisfaction  to  God,  by  erecting  an 
hospital,  or  endowing  a  church,  as  if  this  injured  per- 
fection could  be  contented  with  the  dregs  of  their  purses, 
and  the  offering  of  an  unjust  mannnon,  more  likely  to 
mind  God  of  the  injury  they  had  done  him,  than  contri- 
bute to  the  appeasing  of  him.  But  is  it  not  too  ordinary 
with  miserable  men,  whose  consciences  accuse  them  of 
their  crimes,  to  rely  upon  the  mumbling  of  a  few  format 
prayers,  and  in  the  strength  of  them  to  think  to  stand 
before  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  God,  and  meet  with  a 
full  discharge  upon  this  account  from  any  accusation  this 
divine  perfection  can  present  against  them  ?  Nay,  do 
not  the  best  christians  sometimes  find  a  principle  in  them, 
that  makes  them  stumble  in  their  goings  forth  to  Christ, 
and  glorifying  the  holiness  of  God  in  that  method  which 
he  hath  appointed?  Sometimes  casiing  an  eye  at  their 
grace,  and  keeping  awhile  to  this  or  that  duty,  and 
gazing  at  the  glory  of  the  temple-building,  while  they 
should  more  admire  the  glorious  presence  that  fills  it. 

What  is  all  this  but  vilifying  of  the  holiness  of  the 
divine  nature,  as  though  it  would  be  well  enough  con- 
tented with  our  impurities  and  imperfections,  because 
they  look  like  a  righteousness  in  our  estimation?  As 
though  dross  and  dung,  M'hich  are  the  titles  the  apostle 
gives  to  all  the  righteousness  of  a  fallen  creature,  were 
valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  sufficient  to  render  ns 
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comely  before  him.  It  is  a  blasphemy  against  this  at- 
tribute, to  pretend  that  any  thing  so  imperfect,  so  defiled 
as  the  best  of  our  services  are,  can  answer  to  that  which 
is  infinitely  perfect,  and  be  a  ground  of  demanding 
eternal  life ;  it  is  at  best,  to  set  up  a  gilded  Dagon  as  a 
lit  coinpanion  for  the  ark  of  his  holiness  ;  our  own  righ- 
teousness as  a  suitable  mate  for  the  rishteousncss  of  God  : 
as  it  he  had  repented  ot  the  claim  he  made  by  the  law 
to  an  exact  conformity,  and  thrown  off  the  holiness  of 
his  nature  for  the  fondling  of  a  corrupted  creature. 

Rude  and  foolish  notions  of  the  divir.e  purity,  are 
clearly  evidenced  by  any  confidence  in  any  righteousness 
of  our  own,  though  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering 
the  righteousness  of  God,  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of 
men  ;  a  mere  outside,  as  their  own ;  as  blind  as  the 
heathens  pictured  their  Fortune,  that  knew  as  little  how 
to  discern  the  nature  and  value  of  the  offerings  made  to 
her,  as  to  distribute  her  gifts,  as  if  it  were  all  one  to 
them,  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  sacrifice. 
As  if  God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature,  w  hen 
he  enacted  so  holy  a  law,  and  strengthened  it  with  so 
severe  a  threatening;  which  must  follow  upon  our  con- 
ceit, that  he  will  accept  a  righteousness  lower  than  that, 
which  bears  some  suitableness  to  the  holiness  of  his  own 
nature,  and  that  of  his  law ;  and  that  he  could  easily 
be  put  off  with  a  pretended  and  counterfeit  service. 

What  are  the  services  of  the  generality  of  men,  but 
suppositions  that  they  can  bribe  God  to  an  indulgence 
of  them  in  their  sins,  and  by  an  oral  sacrifice,  cause 
him  to  divest  hiuiself  of  his  hatred  of  their  former  ini- 
quities, and  countenance  their  following  practices.  As 
the  harlot  that  would  return  fresh  to  her  uncleanness, 
upon  the  confidence  that  her  peace  offerings  had  con- 
tented the  righteousness  of  God,  Prof.  7.  14.  As 
though  a  small  service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  sins, 
and  lay  aside  the  glory  of  his  nature ;  when  alas,  the 
best  duties  in  the  most  gracious  pei'sons  in  this  life,  are 
but  as  the  steams  of  a  spiced  dunghill,  a  composilion  of 
myrrh  and  impurity,  since  there  are  swarms  of  corruptions 
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in  their  nature,   and  secret  sins  from  which  they  need 
cleansing. 

9.  It  is  a  contemning  the  holiness  of  God,  when  we 
charge  the  laxv  of  God  uitli  ngiduess  ;  when  Me  blame 
the  law  of  God,  because  it  shackles  us,  and  prohibits 
our  desired  pleasures;  and  hate  the  law  of  God,  as  they 
did  the  prophets,  because  they  did  not  prophesy  smooth 
things  ;  but  called  to  them,  to  get  them  out  of  the  icaij, 
and  turn  aside  out  of  the  path,  and  cause  the  holy  one  of 
Israel  to  cease  from  before  them,  Isa.  30.  10,  11.  "Put 
us  no  more  in  mind  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  the 
holiness  of  his  law :  it  is  a  troublesome  thing;  for  us  to 
hear  of  it ;  let  him  be  gone  from  us,  since  he  will  not 
countenance  our  vices,  and  indulge  our  crimes ;  we 
would  rather  hear  there  is  no  God,  than  you  should  tcU 
us  of  a  holy  one."'  We  are  contrai-y  to  the  law.  when 
we  wish  it  were  not  so  exact ;  and  tlierefore  contrary  to 
the  holiness  of  Ciod,  which  sets  the  stamp  of  exactness 
and  righteousness  upon  it.  ^^'e  think  him  injurious  to 
our  liberty,  when  by  his  precept  he  thwarts  our  pleasure; 
Ave  wish  it  of  another  frame,  more  mild,  more  suitable 
to  our  minds ;  it  is  the  same,  as  if  Me  should  openly 
blame  God  for  consulting  with  his  own  riditeousness, 
and  not  with  our  humours,  before  he  settled  his  law ; 
that  he  should  not  have  drawn  it  from  the  depths  of  his 
righteous  nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate  our 
corruption. 

This  beinsi;  the  lano;uatie  of  such  complaints,  is  re- 
provmg  God,  because  he  would  not  be  unholy,  that  we 
might  be  unrighteous  with  impunity.  Had  the  divine 
law  been  suited  to  our  corrujit  state,  Ciod  must  have 
been  unholy  to  have  complied  with  his  rebellious  crea- 
ture. To  charge  the  law  with  rigidness,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  practice,  is  the  highest  contempt  of  God's  holi- 
ness;  for  it  is  an  implicit  wish,  diat  God  were  as  defiled, 
polluted,  and  disorderly,  as  our  corrupted  selves.* 

10.  'i'lie  holiness  of  God  is  injured  opinionatively, 
I'irst,  in  the  ojiinion  of  venial  sins.  The  Romanists 
'divide  sins  into  venial  and  mortal.      IMortal,  aic  those 
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which  deserve  eternal  death ;  venial,  the  hghter  sort  of 
sins,  which  rather  deserve  to  be  pardoned  than  punished ; 
or  if  punished,  not  with  an  eternal,  but  temporal  punish- 
ment. This  opinion  hath  no  foundation  in,  but  is  con- 
trary to  scripture.  How  can  any  sin  be  in  its  own  nature 
venial,  when  t/ic  due  wages  of  every  sin  is  death,  Rom. 
6.  123,  and  he  who  continues  not  in  crery  f/ii/ig  that 
the  law  commands,  falls  under  a  curse?  Gal.  3.  10. 
It  is  a  mean  thought  of  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  God 
to  imagine,  that  any  sin  which  is  against  an  infinite 
majesty,  and  as  infinite  a  purity  both  in  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  law.  of  God,  should  not  be  considered  as 
infinitely  heinous.  All  sins  are  transgressions  of  tlie 
eternal  law,  and  in  every  one  the  infinite  holiness  of 
God  is  some  way  slighted. 

Again,  the  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  the  opinion 
of  icorks  of  supererogation.  That  is,  such  works  as 
are  not  commanded  by  God,  which  yet  have  such  a 
dignity  and  worth  in  their  ov»'n  nature,  that  the  perfor- 
mers of  them  do  not  only  merit  at  God's  hands  for  them 
vselves,  but  fill  up  a  treasure  of  merits  for  others  that 
come  short  of  fulfilling  the  precepts  God  hath  enjoined. 
It  is  such  a  mean  thought  of  God's  holiness,  that  the 
Jews  in  all  the  charges  brought  against  them  in  scripture, 
were  never  guilty  of.  And  if  you  consider  what  pitiful 
things  thev  are,  which  are  "\\idiin  the  compass  of  such 
works,  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  bewail  the  ignorance 
of  man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  hath  of  so  glorious  a 
perfection.  Whipping  thejnselves  often  in  a  week,  ex- 
traordinary watchings,  fastings,  macerating  their  bodies, 
&c.  are  pitiful  things  to  give  content  to  an  infinite 
purity.  As  if  the  precept  of  God  required  only  the 
inferior  degrees  of  virtue,  and  the  counsels  the  more 
high  and  excellent ;  as  if  the  law  of  God,  which  the 
■psalmist  counts  perfect,  did  not  command  all  good,  and 
forbid  all  evil;  as  if  the  holiness  of  God  had  forgotten 
itself  in  the  framing  the  law,  and  made  it  a  scanty  and 
defecdve  rule  ;  and  the  righteousness  of  a  creature  were 
not  only  able  to  make  an  eternal  righteousness,  but  sur- 
mount  it. 

2  Q  2 
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As  man  would  be  at  first  as  knowing  as  God,  so  som-? 
of  his  posterity  would  be  more  holy  than  God ;  set  up  a 
wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  a  purity  above 
the  divine  purity.  Adam  was  not  so  presumptuous,  he 
intended  no  more  than  an  equalling  God  in  knowledge ; 
but  those  would  exceed  him  in  righteousness,  and  not 
only  presume  to  vender  a  satisfaction  for  themselves  to 
the  holiness  they  have  injured,  but  to  make  a  purse  for 
the  supply  of  others  that  are  indigent,  that  they  may 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God  with  a  conlidence  in  the 
imaginary  righteousness  of  a  creature.  How  horrible 
is  it  for  those  that  come  short  of  the  law  of  God  them- 
selves, to  think  that  they  can  have  enough  for  a  loan  to 
their  neighbours  ? 

(2.)  Information.  How  great  is  our  fall  from  God, 
and  how  distant  we  are  from  him.  View  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  take  a  prospect  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
be  astonished  to  see  a  person  created  in  the  divine,  image, 
degenerated  into  the  image  of  Satan,  We  are  as  fav 
fallen  from  the  holiness  of  God,  which  consists  in  a 
liatred  of  sin,  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  earth  is  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  heavens.  The  devil  is  not  more 
fallen  Irom  the  rectitude  of  his  nature  and  likeness  to 
God,  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  those  apostate  Spirits,  is  not  from  any  thing 
in  our  nature,  but  from  the  mediatioii  of  Christ,  upon 
which  account  God  hath  indulged  in  us  a  continuance  of 
some  remainders  of  that  which  Satan  is  wholly  deprived 
of.  We  are  departed  from  our  original  pattern  ;  we 
were  created  to  live  the  life  of  God,  that  is,  a  life  of 
holiness  ;  but  now  we  are  alienated  from  the  Irfe  of  God, 
and  of  a  beautiful  piece  we  are  become  deformed  and 
defiled.  We  work  micleanness  with  greedmtss,  according 
to  our  ability,  as  creatures ;  as  God  works  holiness  with 
affection  and  ardency,  according  to  his  infinity,  as  Crea- 
tor. More  distant  we  are  from  God  by  reason  of  sin, 
than  the  vilest  creature  is  from  the  highest  and  most 
glorious  angel.  By  forsaking  our  innocence,  we  departed 
from  God  as  our  original  copy. 

'Ihe  aposde  might  well  say,  that  by  sin  we  are  come 
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short  of  the  glory  of  God,  Ro??i.  3.  23.  Interpreters 
trouble  tlieniselves  iiiuch  about  that  place,  man  is  €Oine 
short  of  the  glory  of  CJod,  that  is,  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  which  is  the  glory  of  divine  nature,  and  was 
pictuied  in  the  rational,  innocent  creature.  By  the  glory 
of  God,  is  meant  the  holiness  of  God ;  Beholding,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  glori/  of'  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  1  Cor.  d.  18;  that 
is,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  text,  into  the  image  of  which 
we  are  changed ;  but  the  scripture  speaks  of  no  other 
image  of  God,  but  that  of  holiness ;  we  are  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God ;  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is 
the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  image  of  it,  which  was  the 
glory  of  man.  By  sin,  which  is  particular  in  opposition 
to  the  purity  of  God,  man  was  left  many  leagues  behind 
any  resemblance  to  God  ;  he  cast  off  that  which  was  the 
glory  of  his  nature,  and  was  the  only  means  of  glorify- 
ing God  as  his  Creator.  The  word  I'-tpavrai,  the  apostle 
uses,  is  very  significant,  postponed  by  sin  an  infinite  \ 
distance  from  any  imitation  of  God's  holiness,  or  any 
appearance  before  him  in  a  garb  of  nature  pleasing  to 
him.     Let  us  lament  our  fall,  and  distance  from  God. 

(3.)  Information.     All  unholiness  is  vile  and  opposite 

to  the  nature  of  God.    It  is  such  a  loathsome  thing,  that 

the  purity  of  Gods  eye  is  averse  fi^om  beholding  it, 

Hab.   1.  3.    It  is  not  said  there,  ih^the  will  iiot,  but  he 

cannot  look  on  evil ;   there  cannot  be  any  amicableness 

between  God  and  sin,  the  natures  of  both  are  so  directly 

and  unchangeably  contrary  to  one  another.     Holiness  is 

the  hfe  of  God,  it  endures  as  long  as  his  life  ;  he  must 

be  eternally  averse  from  sin,  he  can  live  no  longer  than 

he  lives  in  the  hatred  and  loathing  of  it.     If  he  should 

for  one  instant  cease  to  hate  it,  he  would  cease  to  live. 

To  be  a  holy  God,  is  as  essential  to  him  as  to  be  a 

living  God ;  and  he  would  not  be  a  living,  but  a  dead 

God,  if  he  were  in  the  least  point  of  time  an  unholy 

God.     He   cannot  look  on  sin  without  loathing  it,  he 

cannot  look  on  sin  but  his  heart  rises  against  it ;  it  must 

needs  be  most  odious  to  him,  as  that  which  is  against  the 
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glory  of  his  nature,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
is  the  lustre  of  all  his  other  perfections. 

Sin  is  the  abom'mable  thing  'which  his  soul  hates,  Jer. 
44.  4,  the  vilest  terms  iniaginahle  are  used  to  signify 
it ;  do  you  understand  the  loathsomeness  of  a  miry  swine, 
or  the  nauseousness  of  the  vomit  of  a  dog  ?  These  are 
emblems  of  sin,  i2  Ftt.  2.  22.  Can  you  endure  the 
steams  of  j)utritied  carcases  from  an  open  sepulchre  ? 
Horn.  3.  23.  Or  is  the  sight  of  a  body  covered  with 
leprosy  grateful  to  you  ?  So  vile,  so  odious  is  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  no  light  thing  then  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  God,  to  break  his  eternal  law,  to  dash  both  the  tables 
in  pieces,  to  trample  the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature 
under  our  feet,  to  cherish  that  which  is  inconsistent  with 
his  honour,  to  lift  up  our  heels  against  the  glory  of  his 
nature,  to  join  issue  with  Satan  to  deprive  him  of  ex- 
istence. Sin  in  every  part  of  it  is  an  opposition  to  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  an  envying  him  a 
being  and  life,  as  well  as  a  glory.  If  sin  be  5uch  a  thing, 
ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil. 

(4.)  Information.  Sin  cannot  escape  due  punislwient . 
A  hatred  of  unrighteousness,  and  consequently  a  will  to 
punish  it,  is  as  essential  to  God,  as  a  love  of  righteous- 
ness. Since  he  is  not  as  an  heathen  idol,  but  hath  eyes 
to  see,  and  purity  to  hate  every  iniquity,  he  will  have  an 
infniite  justice  to  punish  whatsoever  is  against  infinite 
holiness.  As  he  loves  every  thing  that  is  amiable,  so  he 
loathes  every  thing  that  is  filthy,  and  that  constantly  with- 
out any  change  ;  his  whole  nature  is  set  against  it,  he 
abhors  nothino;  but  this.  It  is  not  the  devil's  knowledge 
or  activity  that  his  hatred  is  terminated  in,  but  the  malice 
and  unholiness  of  his  nature  ;  it  is  this  only  is  the  object 
of  his  severity  ;  it  is  in  the  reconipence  of  this  only,  that 
there  can  be  a  manifestation  of  his  justice. 

Sin  must  be  punished  ;  for,  1 .  This  detestation  of  sin 
must  be  viani jested.  How  should  we  certainly  know  his 
loathing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  manifest  by  some  act  how- 
ungrateful  it  is  to  him?  As  his  love  to  righteousness 
would  not  appear,  without  rewarding  it;  so  his  hatred 
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of  inicmity  would  be  as  little  evidenced,  without  punisli- 
ino-  it  •  his  justice  is  the  great  witness  to  his  purity.      1  he 
publishment  therefore  inllictcd  on  the  wickcd  shall  be,  m 
some  respect,  as  j^reat  as  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  the 
riohteous.     Since  the  hatred  of  sin  is  natural  to  dod,  it 
is^'as  natural  to  him  to  shew  one  time  or  other  his  hatred 
of  it      And  since  men  have  a  conceit  tliat  Cod  is  like 
them'  in  impurity,  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  mani- 
festation of  himself  to  be  infinitely  distant  from  those 
conceits  they  have  of  him;  1  mli  reprove  thee,  and  set 
them  in  order   before   thine  eijcs,    Psal.    50.    21.     He 
%vould  else  encourao;e  the  injuries  done  to  his  holiness, 
favour  the  extravagancies  of  the  creature,  and  condemn, 
or  at  least  slight,  the  righteousness  both  of  his  own  nature 
and  his  sovereign  law.      What  way  is  there  for  Crod  to 
manifest  this  hatred,  but  by  threatening  the  sinner  r  and 
what  would  this  be  but  a  vain  affrightment,  and  how 
ridiculous  to  the  sinner  himself,  if  it  were  never  to  be 
put  in  execution.     There  is  an  indissoluble  connection 
between  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  punishment  of  the  otien- 
der,  The  xvicked  his  soul  hates  ;  upon  the  mcked  he  slialL 
rain  snares,  Jire,    and  brimstone,    &c.  FsaL  11.  5,  6. 
He  cannot  approve  of  it  without  denying  himself,  and  a 
total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  approbation. 

The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcileab  e 
against  sin;  for  sin  being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy 
nature,  he  is  eternally  contrary  to  it.     If  there  be  not 
therefore  a  way  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  the 
sinner  must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God;  no  dis- 
pleasure can  be  manifested,  without  some  marks  ot  it 
upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure,    &c. 
The   holiness  of   God  will  right  itself   of  the  wrongs 
done    to   it,    and   scatter   the   prophaners  of   it  at  the 
oreatest  distance  from  him,  which  is  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  can   be  inflicted;    to  be  removed  far   from 
the  fountain  of  hfe  is  the  worst  of  deaths ;  God  can  as 
soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always  forbear  his  displeasure 
against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  all  one  not  to  hate  it,  and 
not  to  manifest  his  hatred  of  it.  . 

2.  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  Uie 
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punishment  of  unhol'mess  necessary  to  him.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  abominate  sin,  and  therefore  neces- 
sary he  should  discountenance  it.  The  severities  of  God 
against  sin  are  not  vain  terrors,  they  have  their  founda- 
tion in  the  righteousness  of  his  nature ;  it  is  because  he 
is  a  righteous  and  Holy  God,  that  he  uill  not  forgive  our 
transgressions  and  sins,  Josh.  24.  19,  that  is,  that  he  will 
punish  them.  The  throne  of  his  holiness  is  diferyfafne^ 
Dan.  7.  9,  there  is  both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat. 
Whatsoever  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  will  fall 
under  the  justice  of  God;  he  would  else  violate  his  own 
nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of  love 
with  his  own  glory.  He  does  not  hate  it  out  of  choice, 
but  from  the  immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is 
not  so  free  an  act  of  his  will,  as  the  creation  of  man  and 
angels,  which  he  might  have  forborn  as  well  as  effected. 

As  the  detestation  of  sin  results  from  the  universal  rec- 
titude of  his  nature,  so  the  punishment  of  sin  follows 
upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  governor  of  the  world  : 
it  is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is 
against  his  nature  not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be 
holy,  if  he  ceased  to  hate  it;  and  he  would  cease  to  hate 
it,  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it.  Neither  the  obedience  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of  his  cries,  could  put 
a  bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion  ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that 
when  it  was  but  imputed  to  his  Son,  v^ithout  any  commis- 
sion of  it,  he  would  bring  a  hell  upon  his  soul.  Certainly, 
if  God  could  have  hated  sin  w  ithout  punishing  it,  his  Son 
had  never  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath  :  his  love  to  his  Son 
had  been  strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to  forbear, 
had  not  the  holiness  of  his  nature  been  stronger  to  move 
him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the  demerit  of 
his  sin.  God  cannot  but  be  holy,  therefore  cannot  but 
be  just,  because  injustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness.  ^' 

3.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  God 
and  unholy  spirits.  How  is  it  conceivable,  that  God 
should  hate  the  sin,  and  cherish  the  sinner  with  all  his 
filth  in  his  bosom  ;  that  he  should  eternally  detest  the 
crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in  his  arms  ?  Can 
less  be  expected  from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  tlian  to 
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separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it  remains  so  ?  Can 
tliere  be  any  delightful  comiliunion  between  those  whose 
natures  are  contrary?  Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon 
unite,  and  become  one  nature;  God  and  the  devil  may 
as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal  league  and  covenant  to- 
gether :  for  God  to  have  pleasuix  in  wickedness,  and  to 
admit  evil  to  dxvell  xvith  him,  are  things  equally  impossi- 
ble to  his  nature ;  while  he  hates  impurity,  he  cannot 
have  communion  with  an  impure  person.  It  may  as 
soon  be  expected,  that  God  should  hate  himself,  offer 
violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside  his  purity  as  an 
abominable  thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love  an  im- 
})ure  person,  entertain  him  as  his  delight,  and  set  him  in 
tl)e  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and  his 
holy  angels:  he  must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs 
banish  him  from  his  presence,  which  is  the  greatest 
punishment.  God's  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  neces- 
sarily infer  the  punishment  of  it. 

(5.)  Information.  There  is  therefore  a  7?ece5*//j/ 0/ //?e 
satisfaction  of'  the  holiness  of  God  by  some  sufficient  Me- 
diator. The  divine  purity  could  not  meet  with  any 
acquiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  Fall :  sin  was  hated, 
the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  unless  some  way  were  found 
out  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God; 
either  the  sinner  must  be  condemned  for  ever,  or  some 
satisfaction  must  be  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  might  eternally  appear  in  its  full  lustre.  That  it 
is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  to  hate  all  unricfhteous- 
ness,  as  that  which  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  his  nature, 
none  can  question.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so  essen- 
tial to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without 
satisfaction,  some  do  question  ;  though  this  latter  seems 
rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former  *.  That  holiness  is 
essential  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident,  because  else 
God  may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he 
might  be  conceived  without  the  creating  the  sun  or  star^,' 
No  man  in  his  right  mind  can  frame  a  correct  notion  of 
a  Deity,  without  purity.     It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy 

*  Turretin.  de  Satisfac.  p.  8. 
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against  the  excellency  of  God,  to  conceive  liiin  not  kno^v- 
ing,  than  to  imagine  him  not  holy :  and  for  the  essen- 
tiality of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and 
his  jealousy  as  going  hand  in  hand,  he  is  a  holif  God, 
he  is  a  jealous  Gody  he  will  oiot  JorgiTe  your  sin,  Josh. 
24.  19. 

Eut  consider  only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  con- 
trary to  sin,  and  consequently  hating  the  sinner  ;  the 
guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  God,  nor  can  the 
holiness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  an  impure 
person,  but  as  lire  has  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How 
the  holy  God  should  be  brought  to  delight  in  man,  with- 
out a  salvo  for  the  rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived without  an  impeachment  of  the  nature  of  God. 
The  law  could  not  be  abolished  ;  that  would  reflect  in- 
deed upon  the  righteousness  of  the  Law-giver  ;  to  abolish 
it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  change  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature  :  must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake 
of  that  which  was  against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance 
with  a  profane  and  unrighteous  creature  t  This  should 
engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his  law  than  to  annul  it. 
And  to  abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  it, 
since  sin  came  into  the  world  presently  after  it,  would 
be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 

There  must  be  a  re})aration  made  of  the  honour  of 
Gods  holiness ;  by  ourselves  it  could  not  be  without 
condemnation ;  by  another  it  could  not  be  without  a  suf- 
ficiency in  tlie  person  ;  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the 
creatures  being  of  a  finite  nature,  could  not  make  a  com- 
pensation for  the  disparagements  of  infinite  holiness.  He 
must  have  despicable  and  vile  thoughts  of  this  excellent 
perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  deceitful 
fawnin^s  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficient  to 
repair  tlie  wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attri- 
bute. It  must  therefore  be  such  a  compensation  as  might 
be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature  and 
the  divine  law,  which  would  not  be  wrought  by  any,  but 
him  that  was  possessed  of  a  Godhead,  to  give  efficacy  and 
exact  congruity  to  it.  The  person  designed  and  appoint- 
ed by  God  for  so  great  an  affair^  was  one  in  the  form  of 
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God,  one  equal -cvith  (rod,  Phil.  2.  G,  who  could  not  be 
termed  by  such  a  title  of  dignity,  if  he  had  not  been 
equal  to  God  in  the  universal  rectitude  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  therefore  in  his  holiness.  The  })unishnient  due 
to  sin  is  translated  to  that  person  for  the  righting  divine 
holiness,  and  the  righteousness  of  that  person  is  com- 
municated to  the  sinner  for  the  pardon  of  the  offending 
creature. 

If  the  sinner  had  been  eternally  condemned,  God's 
hatred  of  sin  had  been  evidenced  by  the  strokes  of  his 
justice ;  but  his  mercy  to  a  sinner  had  lain  in  obscurity. 
If  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  and  saved  without  such 
a  reparation,  mercy  had  been  evident;  but  his  holiness 
had  liid  its  head  for  ever  in  his  own  bosom.  There  was 
therefore  a  necessity  of  such  a  way  to  manifest  his 
purity,  and  yet  to  bring  forth  his  mercy  :  that  mercy  might 
not  always  sigh  for  the  destruction  of  the  creature,  and  that 
lioliness  might  not  mourn  for  the  neglect  of  its  honour, 

((),)  Information.  Hence  it  will  follow,  there  is  no 
justification  of  a  sinner  by  any  thing  in  himself.  After  sin 
had  set  foot  in  the  world,  man  could  present  nothing  to 
God  acceeptable  to  him,  or  bearing  any  proportion  to 
the  holiness  of  his  law,  till  God  set  forth  a  Person,  upon 
■whose  account  the  acceptation  of  our  persons  and  services 
is  founded,  fVho  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved, 
Ephes.  1 .  6.  The  infinite  purity  of  God  is  so  glorious, 
that  it  shames  the  holiness  of  ang;els,  as  the  lia;ht  of  the 
sun  dims  the  light  of  the  fire  ;  much  more  will  the  righte- 
ousness of  fallen  man,  who  is  vile,  and  drinks  up  iniquity 
like  xvater,  vanish  into  nothing  in  his  presence.  With 
what  self-abasement  and  abhorrence  ought  he  to  be  pos- 
sessed, that  comes  as  short  of  the  angels  in  purity,  as  a 
(lun(>--hill  doth  of  a  star  ?  The  hijThest  obedience  that  ever 
was  performed  by  any  mere  man,  since  lapsed  nature,  cannot 
challenge  any  acceptance  with  God,  or  stand  before  so 
exact  an  inquisition.  What  person  hath  such  a  clear  in- 
nocence, and  unspotted  obedience  in  such  a  perfection,  as 
in  any  degree  to  suit  tl>e  holiness  of  the  divine  nature.^ 
Enter  not  into  judgment  zcith  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified,  Psal.  143.  2.     If  God 
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should  debate  the  case  simply  with  man  in  his  own  per- 
son, without  respecting  the  Alediator,  he  were  not  able  to 
amwer  one  of  a  thousand.  Though  we  are  his  servants, 
as  David  was,  and  perform  a  sincere  service,  yet  there  are 
many  little  motes  and  dust  of  sin  in  the  best  works,  that 
cannot  lie  undiscovered  fi'om  the  eye  of  his  holiness  ;  and 
if  we  come  short  in  the  least  of  M'hat  the  law  requires,  we 
are  guiily  of  all,  Jamts  2.  10.  So  that  in  thy  sight  shall 
no  man  living  be  justified.  In  the  sight  of  thy  inlinite  holi- 
ness, w  hich  hates  the  least  spot ;  in  the  sight  of  thy  infinite 
justice,  which  punishes  the  least  transgression. 

God  would  descend  below  his  own  nature,  and  vilify 
both  his  knowledge  and  purity,  should  he  accept  that  for 
a  righteousness  and  holiness  which  is  not  so  in  itself ;  and 
nothing  is  so,  which  hath  the  least  stain  upon  it  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  God.  The  most  holy  saints  in  scripture, 
upon  a  prospect  of  his  purity,  have  cast  away  all  confi- 
dence in  themselves  ;  every  flash  of  the  divine  purity  has 
struck  them  into  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  impurity  and 
shame  for  it,  JVheixfore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes, 
Job  42.  6.  What  can  the  language  of  any  man  be 
that  lies  under  a  sense  of  infinite  holiness,  and  his  own 
defilement  in  the  least,  but  that  of  the  prophet,  fVoe  is  me, 
I  am  midone  ?  Isa.  6.  5.  And  what  is  there  in  the  world 
can  administer  any  other  thought  than  this,  unless  God  be 
considered  in  Christ,  recoiiciling  the  world  to  himself?  As 
a  holy  God,  so  righted,  as  that  he  can  dispense  with  the 
condemnation  of  a  sinner,  without  dispensing  with  his 
hatred  of  sin  :  pardoning  the  sin  in  the  criminal,  because 
it  hath  been  punished  in  the  surety. 

That  righteousness  which  God  hath  set  forth  for  justi- 
fication, is  not  our  own,  but  a  righteousness  which  is  of  God, 
Phil.  3.  9,  10,  of  God's  appointing,  and  of  God's  per- 
forming ;  appointed  by  the  Father,  who  is  God,  and  per- 
formed by  the  Son,  who  is  one  with  the  Father.  A  righ- 
teousness surmounting  that  of  all  the  glorious  angels,  since 
it  is  an  immutable  one  which  can  never  fail,  an  everlast- 
hig  righteousness,  Dan.  9.  24.  A  righteousness  wherein 
the  holiness  of  God  can  acquiesce,  as  considered  in  itself, 
because  it  is  a  righteousness  of  one  equal  with  God.     As 
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we  therefore  dishonour  the  divine  majesty,  when  we  insist 
upon  our  own  unholy  righteousness  for  our  justitication, 
as  if  a  mortal  man  uxre  as  Just  as  God,  and  a  man  as  pure  us 
his  A/aker,  so  we  highly  hon{jur  the  purity  of  his  natuiv, 
when  we  charge  ourselves  with  folly,  acknowledge  our- 
selves unclean,  and  accept  of  that  righteousness  which 
gives  a  full  content  to  his  infinite  purity.  There  can  be 
no  justification  of  a  sinner  by  any  thing  in  himself. 

(7.)  Information.  If  holiness  be  a  glorious  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  nature,  then  the  deitij  of  Christ  might 
be  ariiued  from  hence.  He  is  indeed  dio;nified  with  the 
title  of  the  Holy  One,  Jets  3.  J  4,  16.  a  title  often  given  to 
Ciod  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  is  called,  The  Hohi 
of  holies,  Dan.  9.  i^4;  but  because  the  angels  seemed  to  be 
termed  Holy  Ones,  Dan.  4.  13.  17,  and  the  most  sacred 
place  in  the  temple  was  also  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  I 
shall  not  insist  upon  that.  But  you  find  our  Saviour  par- 
ticularly applauded  by  the  angels,  as  holy ;  when  this  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature,  together  with  the  inconmiu- 
nicable  name  of  God,  are  linked  together,  and  ascribed 
to  him.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  oj  Hosts,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory,  Isa.  6.  3.  which  the  apostle  in- 
terprets of  Christ,  Isaiah  said  again,  he  hath  blinded  their 
eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not  see  uith 
their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  be  convert- 
ed, and  I  should  heal  them.  These  things,  said  Isaiah,  xvhen 
he  saxv  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him,  John  1 2. 39, 4 1 .  He  that 
Isaiah  saw  surrounded  with  the  Seraphims  in  a  reverential 
posture  before  his  face,  and  praised  as  most  holy  by  them, 
was  the  true  and  eternal  God  ;  such  acclamations  belong 
to  none,  but  the  great  Jehovah,  God  blessed  for  ever : 
but,  saith  John,  it  was  the  glory  of  Christ  that  Isaiah  saw 
in  this  vision,  Christ  is  therefore  God  blessed  for  ever,  of 
whom  it  was  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts  * 

The  Evangelist  had  been  speaking  of  Christ,  the  mira- 
cles which  he  wrought,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  against 
believing  on  him ;  his  glory  is  therefore  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  subject  he  had  been  speaking  of.     The  evangelist 

•    Placeus  de  Deitat.  Cliristi  in  locum. 
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was  not  speaking  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son,  and  cites 
those  ■words  out  of  Isaiah ;  not  to  teach  any  thing  of  the 
Father,  but  to  shew  tliat  the  Jews  could  not  beheve  in 
Christ.  1  le  speaks  of  him  that  liad  wrought  so  many  mira- 
cles; but  Christ  wrought  those  miracles  ;  he  speaks  of  him  on 
■whom  the  Jews  refused  to  believe,  but  Christ  was  the 
person  on  whom  they  w'ould  not  believe,  while  they  ac- 
knowledged God.  It  was  the  glory  of  this  person  Isaiah 
saw,  and  spake  of,  if  tlie  words  of  the  evangelist  be  of  any 
credit.  The  angels  are  too  holy  to  give  acclamations  be- 
longing to  God,  to  any  but  Him  that  is  God. 

(8.)  Information.  That  God  is  ful/i/  adequate  to  tb.e 
government  of  the  world.  The  righteousness  of  God's 
nature  qualifies  him  to  be  judge  of  the  world  :  if  he  \\q\% 
not  perfectly  righteous  and  holy,  he  were  incapable  to 
govern'  and  judge  the  A\orld  ;  //  there  be  unrighteousneffs 
xcith  God,  how  sliall  he  judge  the  icorld?  Rom.  3.  5. 
God  uill  not  do  uichedlij,  neither  icitt  the  Almighty  per- 
vert judgment,  Job.  34.  12.  How  despicable  is  a  judge 
that  wants  innocence?  As  omniscience  fits  God  to  be  a 
Judge,  so  holiness  fits  him  to  be  a  righteous  judge;.  'J'he 
Lord  knows,  ihat  \s,  loves  the  zcai/  of  the  righteous :  but 
the  ccay  of  the  ungod/i/  shall  perish,  Fsal.  1.  6". 

(9.)  Information.  If  holiness  be  an  eminent  perfec- 
tion of  divine  nature,  the  christian  religion  is  of  a  divine 
extraction.  It  discovers  the  holiness  of  God,  and  forms 
the  creature  to  a  conformity  to  him.  It  gives  us  a  pros- 
pect of  his  nature,  represents  him  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, Psal.  110.  3,  more  than  the  whole  glass  of  the 
creation.  It  is  in  this  evangelical  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  beheld,  and  rendered  amiable  and  imitable,  2  Cor. 
3.  18.  It  is  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  1  Tim.  6, 
3,  directing  us  to  live  the  life  of  God  ;  a  life  worthy  of 
God,  and  worthy  of  our  first  creation  by  his  hand.  It 
takes  us  off  from  ourselves,  fixes  us  upon  a  noble  end, 
points  our  actions  and  the  scope  of  our  lives  to  God.  It 
quells  the  monsters  of  sin,  discountenanceth  the  motes  of 
wickedness ;  and  it  is  no  mean  argument  for  the  divinity 
of  it,  that  it  sets  us  no  lower  a  pattern  for  our  imitation, 
than  the  holiness  of  the  divine  maiestv.     God  is  exalted 
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npon  the  throne  of  his  holiness  in  it,  and  tlio  cieatiirc 
advanced  to  an  image  and  resemblance  of  it,  Jk  i/e  ho/r, 
for  1  am  liolij,  1  Fet.  1 .  1 6\ 

The  second  nse  is  for  comfort.  Tliis  attribute  frov\  ns 
npon  lapsed  nature,  but  smiles  in  the  restorations  made 
by  the  gospel.  God's  holiness  in  conjunction  with  liis 
justice,  is  terrible  to  a  guilty  sinner;  but  now,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  mercy,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  it  is 
sweet  to  a  believing  penitent.  In  the  first  covenant,  the 
purity  of  his  nature  was  joined  with  the  rigours  of  his 
justice:  In  the  second  covenant,  the  purity  of  his  nature 
is  joined  with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  mercy. 
In  the  one,  justice  flames  against  the  sinner  in  the  right  of 
injured  holiness ;  in  the  other,  mercy  yearns  towards  a 
believer,  with  the  consent  of  the  ri<j;hted  holiness.  'i"o 
rejoice  in  the  holiness  of  God,  is  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit  of  a  renewed  man  :  Mij  heart  rejoiceth  in  t/ic  Lord, 
and  what  follows  ?  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  1  Sam. 
2.  1,2.  Some  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  are  asto- 
nishing, some  terrifying,  but  this  may  fill  us  both  with 
astonishment  and  joy. 

I.  By  covenant  \ve  have  an  interest  in  this  attribute,  as 
"icell  as  am/  other.  In  that  clause  of  God's  being  our  God, 
entire  God  with  all  his  glory,  all  his  perfections  are  passed 
over  as  a  portion,  and  a  gracious  soul  is  brought  into 
union  with  God,  as  his  God  :  not  with  a  part  of  God, 
but  with  God  in  the  simplicity,  extent,  integrity  of  his 
nature;  and  therefore  in  this  attribute.  And  upon  some 
account  it  may  seem  more  in  this  attribute,  than  in  anv 
Qther ;  for  if  he  be  our  God,  he  is  our  God  in  his  life  and 
glory,  and  therefore  in  his  purity  especiallv,  without  vvhicli 
he  could  not  live,  he  could  not  be  happy  and  blessed. 
Little  comfort  will  it  be  to  have  a  dead  God,  or  a  vile 
God  made  over  to  us :  and  as  by  this  covenant  he  is  our 
Father,  so  he  gives  us  his  nature,  and  communicates  his 
holiness  in  all  his  dispensations  ;  and  in  those  that  are 
severest,  as  well  as  those  that  are  sweetest ;  Bat  he  cor- 
rects as  for  oar  profit,  that  xve  nught  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness,  Heb.  12.  10.  Not  simply  partakers  of  holiness, 
but  of  his  holiness;  to  liave  a  portraiture  of  it  in  our 
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nature,  a  medal  of  it  in  our  hearts,  a  spark  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  immense  splendour  and  flame  in  himself. 
The  holiness  of  a  covenant  soul,  is  a  resemblance  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  formed  by  it:  as  the  picture  of  the 
sun  in  a  cloud  is  a  fruit  of  his  beams,  and  an  image  of  its 
author.  The  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  holiness  remains 
in  the  nature  of  God  as  the  fulness  of  the  light  does  in 
tlie  sun  ;  yet  tliere  are  transmissions  of  light  from  the  sun 
to  the  moon,  and  it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  botli  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other.  The  holiness  of  a  creature,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  reflection  of  the  divine  holiness  upon 
it ;  and  to  make  the  creature  capable  of  it,  God  takes 
various  methods,  according  to  his  covenant  grace. 

2.  This  attribute  renders  God  a  fit  object  for  trust  and 
dependence.  1  he  notion  of  an  unholy  and  unrighteous 
God,  is  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  him,  and  beats  off  our 
hands  from  laying  hold  of  him.  It  is  upon  this  attribute 
the  reputation  and  honour  of  God  in  the  world  is  built: 
What  encouragement  can  we  have  to  believe  him,  or  what 
incentives  could  we  have  to  serve  him,  without  the  lusir& 
of  this  in  his  nature?  The  very  thought  of  an  unrighteoiis^ 
God,  is  enough  to  drive  men  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  him  :  as  the  honesty  of  a  man  gives  a  reputation  to 
his  word;  so  does  the  holiness  of  God  give  credit  to  his 
promise.  It  is  by  this  he  would  have  us  stifle  our  fears, 
and  fortify  our  trust ;  Fear  not  thou  zt'orm  Jacob,  and  ye 
men  of  Israel ;  I  will  help  thee  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  Isaiah  41.  14. 
He  will  be  in  his  actions,  what  he  is  in  his  nature. 
Nothing  shall  make  him  defile  his  own  excellency : 
unrighteousness  is  the  ground  of  mutability;  but  the 
promise  of  God  never  fails,  because  the  rectitude  of  his 
nature  never  languishes.  Were  his  attributes  without 
the  conduct  of  this,  they  would  be  altogether  formi- 
dable. As  this  is  the  gloiy  of  all  his  other  perfections  ; 
so  this  only  renders  him  comfortable  to  a  believing  soul. 
IMight  we  not  fear  his  power  to  crush  us,  his  mercy  to 
overlook  us,  his  wisdom  to  design  against  us,  if  this  did 
not  influence  them  ?  What  an  oppression  is  power  with- 
out righteousness  in  tlie  hand  of  a  creature ;    It  is  de- 
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structive  instead  of  protecting.  The  devil  is  a  mighty 
spirit,  but  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  because  he  is  an  impure 
spirit.  Wlien  God  would  give  us  the  highest  security  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  swears  by  this  attribute, 
Fsal.  8.  35.  His  holiness,  as  well  as  his  truth,  is  laid 
down  as  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  his  promise.  As  we 
make  God  the  judge  between  us  and  others,  when  we 
swear  by  him  ;  so  he  makes  his  holiness  the  judge  between 
himself  and  his  people,  when  he  swears  by  it. 

This  attribute  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the 
answer  of  our  prayers.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  readi- 
ness to  give.  If  you,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  ;  how  much  more  .shall your  Father  zchich  is  in  hea- 
ven give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  Mat.  7.  11. 
Though  the  holiness  of  God  be  not  mentioned,  yet  it  is 
to  be  understood  ;  the  emphasis  lies  in  these  words,  if  you 
heing  evil :  God  is  then  considered  in  a  disposition  con- 
trary to  this,  which  can  be  nothing  but  his  righteousness. 
"  If  you  that  are  unholy,  and  have  so  much  corruption 
in  you,  to  render  you  cruel,  can  bestow  upon  your  chil- 
dren the  good  things  they  want,  how  much  more  shall  God, 
who  is  holy,  and  hath  nothing  in  him  to  check  his  merci- 
fulness to  his  creatures,  grant  the  petitions  of  his  suppli- 
ants r"  It  was  this  attribute  edged  the  fiduciary  impor- 
tunity of  die  souls  under  the  altar,  for  the  revennins  their 
blood  unjustly  shed  upon  the  earth.  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth?  Rev.  6.  10.  Let  not  thy  holiness 
stand  with  folded  arms,  as  careless  of  the  eminent  suffer- 
ings of  those  that  fear  thee,  we  implore  thee  by  the  holi- 
ness of  thy  nature,  and  the  truth  of  thy  word. 

The  holiness  of  God  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in, 
for  the  comfort  of  our  souls  in  every  ajflicted  condition. 
The  reviving  the  hearts  of  the  spiritually  afflicted,  is  a  part 
of  the  holiness  of  his  nature.  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty 
one,  that  inhabits  eternity  ^  tvhose  Jiame  is  Holy;  I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite ami  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
Isa.  57.    15.     He  acknowledges  himself  the  lofty  one, 

VOL.  ir.  d  ft 
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they  might  therefore  fear  he  would  not  revive  them ;  but  he 
is  also  the  holy  one,  and  therefore  he  will  refresh  them ; 
he  is  not  more  lofty  than  he  is  holy ;  besides  the  argu- 
ment of  the  immutability  of  his  promise,  and  the  might 
of  his  power,  here  is  the  holiness  of  his  nature  moving 
him  to  pity  his  drooping  creature.  His  promise  is  usher- 
ed in  with  the  name  of  power,  high  and  lofty  One,  to  bar 
their  distrust  of  his  strength ;  and  with  a  declaration  of 
his  holiness,  to  check  any  despair  of  his  will.  There  is  no 
ground  to  think  I  should  be  false  to  my  word,  or  mis- 
employ my  power,  since  that  cannot  be,  because  of  the 
holiness  of  my  name  and  nature. 

This  attribute  also  renders  him  lit  to  be  confided  in  for 
the  maintenance  of  grace^  and  protection  of  us  against  our 
spiritual  enemies.  What  our  Saviour  thought  an  argument 
in  prayer,  we  may  well  take  as  a  ground  of  confidence.  In 
the  strength  of  this  he  puts  up  his  suit,  when  in  his  medi- 
atory capacity  he  intercedes  for  the  preservation  of  his  peo- 
ple. Holy  Father,  keep  through  thy  ozvn  name  those  that  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  zee  are,  Johyi  \7.  11. 
Holy  Father,  not  merciful  Father,  or  powerful  or  wise  Fa- 
ther, but  holy ;  and  righteous  Father,  ver.  25.  Christ 
pleads  that  attribute  for  the  performance  of  God's  word, 
which  was  pledged  when  he  passed  his  word.  For  it  was 
by  his  holiness  that  he  swore,  that  his  seed  should  endure  for 
ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  him,  Psal.  89.  36, 
which  is  meant  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant  which  he 
had  made  with  Christ,  and  is  also  meant  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mystical  seed  of  David,  and  the  perpetuating 
his  loving  kind?2ess  to  them,  ver.  32,  33.  Grace  is  an 
image  of  God's  holiness,  and  therefore  the  holiness  of 
God  is  most  proper  to  be  used  as  an  argument  to  interest 
and  engage  him  in  the  preservation  of  it.  In  the  midst 
of  church-provocations,  he  will  not  utterly  extinguish  her, 
because  he  is  the  holy  one  in  the  midst  of  her,  Hos.  1 1 . 
9.  Nor  in  the  midst  of  judgments  will  he  condemn  his 
people  to  death,  because  he  is  their  holy  One ;  but  their 
enemies  shall  be  ordained  for  judgment,  and  established 
for  correction,  Hab.  1.  12.     One  prophet  assures  them 
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in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  upon  the  strength  of  this  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  other  upon  the  same  ground  is  confident 
of  the  protection  of  the  church,  because  of  God's  hohncss 
engaged  in  an  inviolable  covenant. 

3.  Since  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature 
of  God,  he  will  certainly  set  a  high  Talue  upon  every  liohj 
soul.     It  is  of  a  gi'eater  value  with  him  than  the  souls  of 
all  men  in  the  world  that  are  destitute  of  it ;  wicked  men 
are  the  worst  of  vilenesses,  mere  dross  and  dunghill,  Psal. 
12.  8.*     Purity  then,  w^hich  is  contrary  to  wickedness, 
must  be  the  most  precious  thing  in  his  esteem  ;  he  must 
needs  love  that  quality  which  he  is  most  pleased  with  in 
himself,  as  a  father  looks  with  most  delight  upon  the 
child  which  is  possessed  with  those  dispositions  he  most 
values  in  his  own  nature.     His  countenance  doth  behold  the 
upright,  Psal.  11.7.     He  looks  upon  them  with  a  full 
and  open  face  of  favour,  with  a  countenance  clear,  un- 
masked, and  smiling,  with  a  face  full  of  delight.     Heaven 
itself  is  not  such  a  pleasing  object  to  him,  as  the  image 
of  his  own  uncreated  holiness  in  tiie  created  holiness  of 
men  and  angels.     As  a  man  esteems  that  most  which  is 
most  like  him,  of  his  own  generation,  more  than  a  piece 
of  art,  which  is  merely  the  product  of  his  wit  or  strength. 
And  he  must  love  holiness  in  the  creature,  he  Avould  not 
else  love  his  own  image,  and  consequently  would  under- 
value himself.     He  despiseth  the  image  the  wicked  bears, 
Psal.  73.  20.     But  he  cannot  disesteem  his  own   stamp 
on  his  people ;  he  cannot  but  delight  in  his  own  work,  his 
choice  work,  the  master-piece  of  all  his  works,  the  new 
creation  of  things ;  that  which  is  next  to  himself,  as  be- 
ing a  divi7ie  nature  like  himself,  2  Pet.  1 .  4. 

When  he  overlooks  strength,  parts,  knowledge,  he 
cannot  overlook  this ;  he  sets  apart  him  that  is  godly  for 
himself,  Psal.  4.  3,  as  a  peculiar  object  to  take  pleasure 
in;  he  reserves  such  for  his  own  complacency,  when  he 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  devil's  power ;  he  is 
choice  of  them  above  all  his  other  works,  and  will  not  let 
any  have  so  great  a  propriety  in  them  as  himself  If  it 
be  so  dear  to  him  here  in  its  imperfect  and  mixed  condi- 

»  The  vilest  men,  r-il"?! 
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tion,  that  he  appropriates  it  as  a  pecuhar  object  for  hU 
own  delight ;  how  much  more  will  the  unspotted  purity  of 
glorified  saints  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  him  ?  So  that  he 
will  take  less  pleasure  in  the  material  heavens,  than  in  such 
a  soul.  Sin  only  is  detestable  to  God,  and  when  this  is 
done  away,  the  soul  becomes  as  lovely  in  his  account,  as 
before  it  was  loathsome. 

4.  It  is  comfort,  upon  this  account,  that  God  will  per- 
fect Holiness  in  every  upright  soul.  We  many  times  dis- 
trust God,  and  despond  in  ourselves,  because  of  tiie  in- 
finite holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  corruptions  in 
our  own ;  but  the  holiness  of  God  engages  him  to  the 
preservation  of  it,  and  consequendy  to  the  perfection  of 
it;  as  appears  by  our  Saviour's  argument.  Holy  Father y 
Jieep  through  thy  oivn  name,  those  idiom  thou  hast  given 
me,  John  17.  11,  to  what  end?  that  they  may  be  one  as 
ice  are  ;  one  with  us,  in  the  resemblances  of  purity.  And. 
the  holiness  of  the  soul  is  used  as  an  argument  by  the 
psalmist,  Preserve  my  soul,  J  or  I  am  holy,  Psal.  86.  2; 
that  is,  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  holiness.  Thou  hast 
separated  me  from  the  mass  of  the  corrupted  world,  pre- 
serve and  perfect  me  with  the  assembly  of  the  glorified, 
I'he  more  holy  any  are,  the  more  communicative  they 
are ;  God  being  most  holy,  is  most  communicative  of  that 
which  he  most  esteems  in  himself,  and  delights  to  see  in 
his  creature.  He  is  therefore  more  ready  to  impart  his 
holmess  to  them  that  beg  for  it,  than  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  or  his  poAver. 

Though  wc  were  holy,  yet  he  let  Adam  fall,  who  neveir 
petitioned  his  holiness  to  preserve  him ;  he  let  him  fall  to 
declare  the  holiness  of  his  own  nature,  which  had  wanted 
its  due  manifestation  without  it.  But  since  that  cannot 
be  declared  in  a  higher  manner  than  it  has  been  already 
in  the  death  of  tl^e  Surety  that  bore  our  guilt,  there  is  no 
fear  he  should  cast  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  since  the 
design  of  the  permission  of  man's  apostacy,  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  has  been  fully  answer- 
ed. The  finishing  tJie  good  uvrk  lie  hath  begun,  hath  a 
relation  to  the  glory  of  Christ ;  and  his  own  glory  in  Christ 
to  be  manifested  in  the  day  of  his  appearing,  wherein  the 
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•glory  both  of  his  own  holiness,  and  the  hoHness  of  the 
ISlediator,  are  to  receive  their  full  manifestation,  PhU.  1.6. 
As  it  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  sanctify  his 
i'hurch,  till  not  a  wrinkle  or  spot  be  left;  so  it  is  the  part 
of  God  not  to  leave  that  work  imperfect,  which  his  holi- 
ness hath  attempted  a  second  time  to  beautify  his  creature 
with,  Eph.  5.  2.6.  He  will  not  cease  to  exalt  this  attri- 
bute, which  is  the  believer's  by  the  new  covenant,  till  he 
utters  that  applauding  speech  of  his  own  work,  Thou  art 
all  J  air,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee. 


PART    V. 


EX  HORTATION  S. 


Right  apprehensions  of  the  divine  holiness — Importance  of 
such  apprehensions — Obligations  to  glorify  the  holiness  of 
God — Conformity  to  this  perfection — In  what  it  con- 
sists— Eiyorced — Forms  man  for  communion  with  God 
— Should  labour  for  higher  degrees  of  it — Spiritual 
Jrame  of  mind  in  approaching  the  thi^one  of  God. 


A  HE  Third  use,  is  for  exhortation. 

Is  hoHness  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  divine  nature? 
Then,  j^V^^,  let  us  get  and  preserve  right  atid  strong  ap- 
prehensions of  this  divine  perfection.  Without  a  due 
sense  of  it,  we  can  never  exalt  God  in  our  hearts;  and 
the  more  distinct  conceptions  we  have  of  this,  and  the 
rest  of  his  attributes,  the  more  we  glorify  him.     When 
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!Moses  considered  God  as  his  strength  and  salvation,  he 
would  exalt  him,  Exod.  15.  2,  and  he  could  never  break 
out  in  so  admirable  a  doxology  as  that  in  the  text,  with- 
out a  deep  sense  of  the  glory  of  his  purity,  which  he 
speaks  of  with  so  much  admiration. 

Such  a  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  will  be  of  use  to 

1 .  In  promoting  genuine  comictions.  A  deep  consi- 
deration of  the  holiness  of  God  cannot  but  be  followed 
Avith  a  deep  consideration  of  our  impure  and  miserable 
condition  by  reason  of  sin.  We  cannot  glance  upon  it 
without  reflections  upon  our  own  vileness.  Adam  no 
sooner  heard  the  voice  of  a  holy  God  in  the  garden,  but 
he  considered  his  own  nakedness  with  shame  and  fear, 
Gen,  3.  10 ;  much  less  can  we  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  but 
M^e  must  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  our  own  uncleanness. 
The  clear  beams  of  the  sun  discover  that  defilement  which 
was  not  visible  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Impure  me- 
tals are  discerned  by  comparing  them  with  that  which  is 
pure  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  sense  of  guilt  is  the 
first  natural  result  upon  a  sense  of  this  excellent  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  sense  of  the  imperfection  of  our  own  righ- 
teousness is  the  next.  Who  can  think  of  it,  and  reflect 
upon  himself  as  an  object  fit  for  divine  love  ?  Who  can 
have  a  due  thought  of  it  without  regarding  himself  as 
stubble  before  a  consuming  fire?  Wlio  can,  without  a 
confusion  of  heart  and  face,  glance  upon  that  pure  eye 
which  beholds  with  detestation  the  foul  motes  as  well  as 
the  more  impure  spots? 

When  Isaiah  saw  his  glory,  and  heard  how  highly  the 
angels  exalted  God  for  this  perfection,  he  was  ready  to 
swoon,  till  a  seraphim  with  a  coal  from  the  altar,  both 
purified  and  revived  him,  Isa.  6.  5,  6,  7.  They  are  sound 
and  genuine  convictions,  which  have  the  prospect  of 
divine  purity  for  their  immediate  spring,  and  not  a  fore- 
sight of  our  own  misery  ;  when  it  is  not  the  punishment 
we  have  deserved,  but  the  holiness  we  have  offended, 
most  grates  our  hearts.  Such  convictions  are  the  first 
rude  draughts  of  the  divine  image  in  our  spirits;  and 
grateful  to  God,  because  they  are  an  acknowledgment  of 
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the  glory  of  this  attribute,  and  the  first  mark  of  honour 
given  to  it  by  the  creature  :  those  that  never  had  a 
sense  of  tlieir  own  vileness,  were  always  destitute  of  a 
sense  of  God's  holiness.  And  by  the  way  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  those  wlio  scoff  at  any  for  hanging  down  the 
head  under  the  consideration  and  conviction  of  sin,  as  is 
too  usual  with  the  world,  scotf  at  them  for  having  deeper 
apprehensions  of  the  purity  of  God  than  themselves,  and 
consequently  make  a  mock  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which 
is  tlie  ground  of  those  convictions  ;  a  sense  of  this  would 
prevent  such  wicked  reproaching. 

2.  A  sense  of  this  will  render  us  humble  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  greatest  holiness  a  creature  were  capable  of. 
We  are  apt  to  be  proud  with  the  pharisee,  when  we  look 
upon  others  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  base  and  unnatural 
sins,  but  let  any  clap  their  wings,  if  they  can,  in  a  vain 
boasting  and  exaltation,  when  they  view  the  holiness  of 
God.  What  torch,  if  it  had  reason,  would  be  proud  of 
its  own  light,  if  it  compared  itself  with  the  sun  ?  Who 
can  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God,  1  Sam.  6.  20,  is 
the  just  reflection  of  the  holiest  person,  as  it  was  of  those 
that  had  felt  the  marks  of  his  jealousy  after  their  looking 
into  the  ark,  though  likely  out  of  affection  to  it,  and 
triumphant  joy  at  its  return.  When  did  the  angels 
testify,  by  the  covering  of  their  faces,  their  weakness  to 
bear  the  lusti'e  of  his  majesty,  but  when  they  beheld  his 
glory  ?  When  did  they  signify  by  their  covering  their 
feet  the  shame  of  their  own  vileness,  but  when  their  hearts 
were  fullest  of  the  applaudings  of  this  perfection  ?  Isa, 
S.  2,  3.  Though  they  found  themselves  without  spot, 
yet  not  with  such  a  holiness,  that  they  could  appear  either 
with  their  faces  or  feet  unveiled  and  unmasked  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Doth  the  immense  splendour  of  this 
attribute,  engender  shaming  reflections  in  those  pure 
spirits  ?  What  will  it,  what  should  it  do  in  us,  that  dwell 
in  houses  of  clay,  and  creep  up  and  down  with  that  clay 
upon  our  backs,  and  too  much  of  it  in  our  hearts  ?  The 
stars  themselves  which  appear  beautiful  in  the  night,  are 
masked  at  the  awakening  of  the  sun :  what  a  dim  light  is 
that  of  a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun  ?     The  apprehen- 
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sions  of  this  made  the  elders  humble  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  their  glory,  by  casting  down  their  crouiis  before 
his  throne^  Rev.  4.  8,  10,  a  metaplior  taken  from  the 
triumphing  generals  among  the  Romans,  who  hung  up 
their  victorious  laurels  in  the  capital,  dedicating  them  to 
their  gods,  acknowledging  them  their  superiors  in  strength, 
and  authors  of  their  victory.  This  self-emptiness  at  the 
consideration  of  divine  purity,  is  the  note  of  the  true 
church  represented  by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  a  note 
of  a  true  member  of  the  church ;  whereas  boasting  of 
perfection  and  merit  is  the  property  of  the  anti-christian 
tribe,  that  have  mean  thoughts  of  this  adorable  perfec- 
tion, and  think  themselves  more  righteous  than  the  un- 
spotted angels.  What  a  self-annihilation  is  there  in  a 
good  man  when  the  sense  of  divine  purity  is  most  lively 
in  him  ;  yea,  how  detestable  is  he  to  himself?  There  is 
as  little  proportion  between  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
Majesty,  and  that  of  the  most  righteous  creature,  as  there 
is  bet\\  een  the  nearness  of  a  person  that  stands  upon  a 
mountain  to  the  sun,  and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a 
vale,  one  is  nearer  than  the  other,  but  it  is  an  advantage 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  in  regard  of  the  vast  distance  that  is 
between  the  sun  and  the  elevated  spectator. 

3.  This  would  make  us  full  of  an  affectionate  reverence 
in  all  our  approaches  to  God.  By  this  perfection  God 
is  rendered  venerable,  and  fit  to  be  reverenced  by  his 
creature ;  and  magnificent  thoughts  of  it  in  the  creature 
would  awaken  him  to  an  actual  reverence  of  the  divine 
Majesty.  Hoi ij and  reverend  is  his  name,  PsaL  111.  9  ;. 
a  good  opinion  of  this  would  engender  in  us  a  sincere  re- 
spect towards  him ;  we  should  then  serve  the  Lord  with 
Jear,  as  the  expression  is,  Psal.  2.  11,  that  is,  be  afraid 
to  cast  any  thing  before  him  that  may  offend  the  eyes  of. 
his  purity.  Who  would  venture  rashly  and  garishly  into, 
the  presence  of  an  eminent  moralist,  or  of  a  righteous 
king  upon  his  throne  ?  The  fixedness  of  the  angels  arose 
from  the  continual  prospect  of  this.  What  if  we  had 
been  with  Isaiah  when  he  saw  the  vision,  and  beheld  him 
in  the  same  glory,  and  the  heavenly  choir  in  their  reve- 
rential posture  in  the  service  of  God  ;  would  it  not  have 
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barred  our  wanderings,  and  staked  us  down  to  our  duty  ? 
AVould  not  the  fortitying  an  idea  of  it  in  our  minds  pro- 
duce the  same  eft'ect  ?  It  is  for  want  of  tliis  we  carry 
ourselves  so  loosely  and  unbecomingly  in  the  divine  pre- 
sence, with  the  same,  or  meaner  affections  than  those 
wherewith  we  stand  before  some  vile  creature,  that  is  our 
superior  in  the  world. 

How  does  the  psalmist  double  his  exhortation  to  sing 
praise  to  God ;  Sing  praise  to  God,  sing  praises  ;  sing 
praise  to  our  King,  sing  praise,  Psal  47.  6',  because  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  purity  of  his  dominion  :  and  ver.  8, 
God  reigns  over  the  heathen,  God  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
his  holiness.  How  would  this  elevate  us  in  praise,  and 
prostrate  us  in  prayer,  when  we  praise  and  pray  with  an 
understanding  and  insight  of  that  nature  we  bless  or  im- 
plore ;  as  he  speaks  ver.  7,  Sing  ye  praise  with  under- 
standing. The  holiness  of  God  in  his  government  and 
dominion,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  holiness  of 
his  precepts,  should  beget  in  us  an  humble  respect  in  our 
a])proaches  to  him.  The  more  we  grow  in  a  sense  of 
this,  the  more  shall  we  advance  in  the  true  performance  of 
all  our  duties.  *  Those  nations  which  adored  the  sun, 
had  they  at  first  seen  his  brightness  wrapped  and  mask- 
ed in  a  cloud,  and  paid  a  veneration  to  it,  how  would 
their  adorations  have  mounted  to  a  greater  point,  after 
they  had  seen  it  in  its  full  brightness,  shaking  off  those 
veils,  and  chasing  away  the  mists  before  it :  what  a  pro- 
found reverence  would  they  have  paid  it,  when  they  be- 
held it  in  its  glory  and  meridian  brightness  ?  Our  reverence 
to  God  in  all  our  addresses  to  him  will  an'ive  to  greater 
degrees,  if  every  act  of  duty  be  ushered  in,  and  seasoned 
with  the  thoughts  of  God  as  sitting  upon  a  throne  of  holi- 
ness ;  we  shall  have  a  more  becoming  sense  of  our  own 
vileness,  a  greater  ardour  to  his  service,  a  deeper  respect 
ill  his  presence,  if  our  understanding  be  more  cleared,  and 
possessed  with  notions  of  this  perfection.  Thus  take  a 
view  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  glory,  before  you  fall 
dowa  before  his  throne,  and  assure  yourselves  you  will 

*  Amyrald  Moral,  torn.  5.  p.  462. 
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find  your  hearts  and  services  quickened  with  a  new  and 
lively  spirit. 

4.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  in  God  would  pro- 
duce in  us  a  fear  of  God,  and  arm  us  aga'mst  ttmptaiions 
and  sin.  What  made  the  heathens  so  wanton  and  loose, 
but  the  representations  of  their  gods  as  vicious  ?  Who 
would  stand  upon  the  commission  of  any  sin,  that  can 
take  a  pattern  for  them  from  the  person  he  adores  for  a 
Deity  ?  Upon  which  account  Plato  would  have  poets 
banished  from  his  commonwealth,  because  by  dressing  up 
their  gods  in  wanton  garbs  in  their  poems,  they  encou- 
raged wickedness  in  the  people.  But  if  the  thoughts  of 
God's  holiness  were  impressed  upon  us,  we  should  regard 
sin  with  the  same  eye,  mark  it  with  the  same  detestation 
in  our  measure,  as  God  himself  doth.  So  far  as  we  are 
sensible  of  the  divine  purity,  we  should  account  sin  vile 
as  it  deserves  ;  M-e  should  hate  it  entirely,  without  a  grain 
of  love  to  it,  and  hate  it  perpetually.  Through  thy  pre- 
cepts I  get  understanding,  therejore  I  hate  every  'false 
way,  Psal.  119.  104.  He  looks  into  God's  statute-book, 
and  thereby  arrives  to  an  understanding  of  the  purity  of 
his  nature,  whence  his  hatred  of  iniquity  commenced. 
This  would  govern  our  motions  and  check  our  vices  ;  it 
would  make  us  tremble  at  the  hissing  of  a  temptation  : 
when  a  corruption  did  but  move,  and  put  forth  its  head, 
a  look  to  the  divine  purity  would  be  attended  with  fresh 
strength  to  resist  it.  There  is  no  such  fortification,  as 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  sense  of  this  :  tliis  would  fill  us 
"with  an  awe  of  God  ;  we  should  be  ashanied  to  admit  any 
thing,  which  we  know  is  detestable  to  his  pure  eye.  As 
the  approach  of  a  grave  and  serious  man  makes  children 
hasten  their  trifles  out  of  the  way  ;  so  would  the  conside- 
ration of  this  attribute  make  us  cast  away  our  idols,  and 
all  our  ridiculous  thoughts  and  desiy;ns. 

5.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection,  would  inflame  us 
with  a  vehement  desire  to  be  conformed  to  him.  All  our 
desires  would  be  ardent  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to 
this  pattern  of  holiness  and  goodness,  which  is  not  to  be 
equalled ;  the  contemplating  it  as  it  shines  forth  in  the 
face  of  God,   will  transform  us  into  the  same  image, 
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2  Cor.  3.  19.  Since  our  lapsed  state,  we  cannot  behold 
the  holiness  of  God  in  itself  without  affrightment ;  nor 
is  it  an  object  of  imitation,  but  as  tempered  in  Christ  to 
our  view.  When  we  cannot  without  blinding  ourselves, 
look  upon  the  sun  in  its  brightness,  we  may  behold  it 
through  a  coloured  glass,  whereby  the  lustre  of  it  is 
moderated,  without  dazzling  our  eyes.  The  sense  of  it 
will  furnish  us  with  such  greatness  of  mind,  that  little 
things  will  be  contemned  by  us  ;  motives  of  a  greater 
alloy  would  have  litde  influence  upon  us ;  we  should 
have  the  highest  motives  to  every  duty,  and  motives  of  the 
same  strain  which  influence  the  angels  above.  It  would 
change  us,  not  only  into  an  angelical  nature,  but  a  divine 
nature ;  we  should  act  like  men  of  another  sphere ;  as  if 
we  had  received  our  oridnal  in  another  world,  and  had 
seen  with  angels  the  ravishins;  beauties  of  heaven.  How 
little  would  the  mean  employments  of  the  world  sink  us 
into  dirt  and  mud  ? 

How  often  hath  the  meditation  of  the  coura2;e  of  a 
valiant  man,  or  acuteness  and  industry  of  a  learned  per- 
son, spurred  on  some  men  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and 
transformed  them  into  the  same  nature  r  As  the  looking 
upon  the  sun  imprints  an  image  of  the  sun  upon  our 
eye,  that  we  seem  to  behold  nothing  but  the  sun  a  while 
after.  The  view  of  the  divine  purity  would  till  us  with 
a  holy  generosity  to  imitate  him,  more  than  the  examples 
of  the  best  men  upon  earth.  It  was  a  saying  of  a 
Heathen,  that,  "  if  virtue  were  visible,  it  would  kindle  a 
noble  flame  of  love  to  it  in  the  heart,  by  its  ravishing 
beauty."  Shall  the  infinite  purity  of  the  author  of  all 
virtue  come  short  of  the  strength  of  a  creature  ?  Can 
we  not  render  that  visible  to  us  by  frequent  meditation, 
which  though  it  be  invisible  in  his  nature,  is  made  visible 
in  his  law,  in  his  ways,  in  his  Son  ?  It  would  make  us 
ready  to  obey  him,  since  we  know  he  cannot  command 
any  thing  that  is  sinful,  but  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good  : 
it  would  put  all  our  affections  in  their  due  place, 
elevate  them  above  the  creature,  and  subject  them  to  the 
Creator. 

6.  It  would  make  us  patient  and  contented  under  all 
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God's  dispensations.  All  penal  evils  are  the  fruits  of  his 
iioliness,  as  he  is  judge  and  govei^nor  of  the  world  ;  he 
is  not  an  arbitrary  judge,  nor  does  any  sentence  pro- 
nounced, nor  warrant  for  execution,  issue  from  him,  but 
•\\hat  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
nature ;  he  does  nothing  by  passion  or  unrighteousness, 
but  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  his  own  unstained 
nature,  which  is  a  rule  to  him  in  his  works,  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  his  throne  and  sovereign  dominion.  Justice^ 
or  righteousness,  and  judgment  arc  the  habitation  of  thif 
throne,  Fsal.  89.  14;  upon  these  his  sovereign  po\Aer  is 
established  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  just  complaint  or 
indictment  brought  against  any  of  his  proceedings  with 
men.  How  doth  our  Saviour,  who  had  the  highest  ap- 
prehensions of  God's  holiness,  justify  God  in  his  deepest 
distresses,  when  he  cried  and  was  not  answered  in  the 
particular  he  desired,  in  that  prophetic  psalm  of  him ; 
^^  I  a^y  day  and  night,  but  thou  hear  est  not,  Psal.  22.  2,  3. 
Thou  seemest  to  be  deaf  to  all  my  petitions,  afar  o^from 
the  words  of  my  roaring,  but  thou  art  holy.  I  cast  no 
blame  upon  thee;  all  thy  dealings  are  ordered  by  thy 
holiness,  this  is  the  only  law  to  thee ;  in  this  I  acquiesce. 
It  is  part  of  thy  holiness  to  hide  thy  face  from  me,  to 
shew  thereby  thy  detestation  of  sin."  Our  Saviour  adores 
the  divine  purity  in  his  sharpest  agony,  and  a  like  sense 
of  it  would  guide  us  in  the  same  steps  to  acknowledge 
and  glorify  it,  in  our  greatest  desertions  and  afflictions ; 
especially  since  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his 
nature,  so  they  are  the  means  to  impart  to  us  clearer 
stamps  of  holinnss,  according  to  that  in  himself,  which 
is  the  original  copy,  Heb.  12.  10.  He  melts  us  doAvn 
as  gold,  to  fit  us  for  the  receiving  a  new  impression,  to 
mortify  the  affections  of  the  flesh,  and  clothe  us  with  the 
graces  of  his  Spirit.  The  due  sense  of  this  would  make 
us  submit  to  his  stroke,  and  wait  upon  him  for  a  good 
issue  of  his  dealings. 

Second  exhortadon.  Is  holiness  a  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  r  Is  it  the  glory  of  the  Deity  ?  Then  let 
us  glorify  this  holiness  of  God.  Moses  glorifies  it  in 
the  text  and  glorifies  it  in  a  song,  which  was  a  copy  tor 
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ell  ages.  The  whole  corporation  of  seraphiins  have  their 
.mouths  tihed  with  the  praises  of  it.  Tlie  saints,  whether 
luilitunt  on  earth,  or  triumphant  in  heaven,  are  to  con- 
tinue the  same  acclamation,  //o///,  //o/y,  hohj  Lord  God 
i)J'  Hosts,  Rev.  4.  8.  Neitiier  angels  nor  glorified  spirits 
exalt  at  the  same  rate,  the  power  which  formed  them 
creatures,  nor  goodness  which  preserves  them  in  a  bles- 
sed immortality,  as  they  do  holiness,  whicli  they  bear 
some  beams  of  in  their  own  nature,  and  whereby  they 
are  capacitated  to  stand  before  his  throne.  Upon  the 
account  of  this,  a  debt  of  praise  is  demanded  of  all 
rational  creatures  by  the  psalmist,  Let  them  praise  thij 
great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is  holy,  Psal.  99-  o. 
Not  so  much  for  the  greatness  of  his  majesty,  or  the 
treasures  of  his  justice ;  but  as  they  are  considered  in 
conjunction  with  his  holiness,  which  renders  diem  beauti- 
ful;  for  it  is  holy.  Grandeur  and  majesty  simply  in 
themselves,  are  not  objects  of  praise,  nor  do  they  merit 
tlie  acclamations  of  men,  when  destitute  of  righteous- 
ness ;  this  only  renders  every  thing  else  adorable ;  cuid 
this  adorns  the  divine  greatness  with  an  amiableness ; 
Isa.  12.  6.  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  thee  ;  and  makes  his  might  worthy  of  praise, 
Luke  \.  49. 

In  honouring  this  which  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all 
the  rest,  we  give  glory  to  all  the  perfections  which  con- 
stitute and  beautify  his  nature  :  and  without  the  glorify- 
ing this,  we  glorify  nothing  of  them,  though  we  should 
extol  every  other  single  attribute  a  thousand  times.  lie 
values  no  other  adoration  of  his  creatures,  unless  this  be 
interested,  nor  accepts  any  thing  as  a  glory  from  them  ; 
/  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  near  me,  and  I  will  be 
glorijied.  Lev.  10.  3.  As  if  he  had  said,  in  manifesting  my 
name  to  be  holy,  you  truly,  you  only  honour  me.  And  as 
the  scripture  seldom  speaks  of  this  perfection  without  a 
particular  emphasis,  it  teaches  us  not  to  think  of  it  with- 
out a  special  elevation  of  heart;  by  this  act  only,  while, 
we  are  on  earth,  can  we  join  consort  with  the  angels  in 
heaven;  he  that  does  not  honour  it,  delight  in  it  and 
ill  the  meditation  of  it;  has  no-  resemblance  of  it ;  he  has- 
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none  of  the  image,  who  dehghts  not  in  the  original  . 
Every  thing  of  God  is  glorious,  but  this  most  of  alh 
If  he  built  the  world  principally  for  any  thing,  it  was 
for  the  communication  of  liis  goodness,  and  display  of 
his  lioliness.  He  formed  the  rational  creature  to  mani- 
fest his  holiness  in  tliat  law  whereby  he  was  to  be 
governed ;  then  deprive  not  God  of  the  design  of  his 
own  glory. 

We  honour  tliis  attribute,  1.  When  we  make  it  the 
ground  of  our  love  to  God.  Not  because  he  is  gracious 
to  us,  but  holy  in  himself.  As  God  honours  it,  in  loving 
himself  for  it,  we  should  honour  it,  by  fixing  our  affec- 
tions upon  him  chiefly  for  it.  ^Vhat  renders  God  amia- 
ble to  himself,  should  render  him  lovely  to  all  his  crea- 
tures. The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness 
sake^  Isa.  42.  21.  If  the  hatred  of  evil  be  the  imme- 
diate result  of  love  to  God,  then  the  peculiar  object  or 
term  of  our  love  to  God,  must  be  that  perfection  which 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  hatred  of  evil.  Ye  that 
love  the  Lord,  hate  evil,  Psal.  90.  1 0.  When  ^ve  honour 
his  holiness  in  every  stamp  and  impi'ession  of  it ;  his  law, 
not  principally  because  of  its  usefulness  to  us,  its  accom- 
modateness  to  the  order  of  the  world,  but  for  its  innate 
purity,  and  his  people  not  for  our  interest  in  thenj,  so 
much  as  for  bearing  upon  them  this  glittering  mark  of 
the  Deity,  we  honour  then  the  purity  of  the  law-giver, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  sanctifier. 

'2.  We  honour  it,  when  we  regard  chiefly  the  illustrious 
appearance  of  this  in  his  judgments  in  the  world.  In  a 
case  of  temporal  judgment,  Moses  celebrates  it  in  the 
text.  In  a  caseof  spiritual  judgments,  the  angels  applaud 
it  in  Isaiah.  All  his  severe  proceedings  are  nothing  but 
the  strong  breathings  of  this  attribute.  Purity  is  the  flash 
of  his  revenging  sword.  If  he  did  not  hate  evil,  his  ven- 
geance would  not  reach  the  committers  of  it ;  he  is  a  re- 
finer s  fire  in  the  day  of  his  anger,  Mai.  3.  2.  By  his 
separating  judgments,  he  takes  away  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  like  dross,  Psal.  119.  119.  How  is  his  holiness 
honoured,  when  we  take  notice  of  his  sweeping  out  the 
rubbish  of  the  world ;  how -he  suits  punishment  to  sin,  and 
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discovers  his  hatred  of  the  matter  and  circumstances  of 
the  evil,  in  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  judgment. 
This  perfection  is  legible  in  every  stroke  of  his  sword  ;  y^e 
honour  it  when  we  read  the  syllables  of  it,  and  not  by 
standing  amazed  only  at  the  greatness  and  severity  of  the 
blow,  when  we  read  how  holy  he  is  in  his  most  terrible  dis- 
pensations ;  for  as  in  them  God  magnifies  the  greatness  of 
his  power,  so  he  sanctities  himself ;  that  is,  declares  the 
purity  of  his  nature  as  a  revenger  of  all  impiety.  And  I 
•will  plead  against  him  with  pestilence,  and  with  blood  ;  atid 
I  will  rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the 
people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain  and  great 
hail-stones,  fire  and  brimstone.  Thus  will  I  magnify  my 
self,  and  sanctify  myself,  Ezek.  38.  2£,  23. 

3.  We  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  take  notice  of  it 
in  every  accomplishment  of  his  pi'omise,  and  every  grant  of 
mercy.  His  truth  is  but  a  branch  of  his  righteousness, 
a  slip  from  this  root.  He  is  glorious  in  holiness  in  the 
account  of  Moses,  because  he  led  forth  his  people  xvhom 
he  had  redeemed,  E.vod.  15,  13.  His  people  by  a  cove- 
nant with  their  fathers,  being  the  God  of  Moses,  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  ver.  2,  my  Gody 
and  my  fathers  God,  I  will  exalt  thee.  For  what  ?  for 
his  faithfulness  to  his  promise.  The  holiness  of  God, 
which  Mary,  Luke  1 .  49,  magnifies,  is  summed  up  in  this, 
the  help  he  afforded  his  servant  Israel  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,. 
and  his  seed  for  ever,  ver.  54,  55.  The  certainty  of  his 
covenant  mercy  depends  upon  an  unchangeableness  of 
his  holiness.  What  are  called  sure  mercies,  in  Isa.  55,  3, 
are  holy  mercies  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  in  Acts  1 3.  34, 
which  makes  that  translation  canonical. 

His  nearness  to  answer  him  when  we  call  upon  him  for 
such  mercies,  is  a  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  name  and 
nature ;  The  Lord  is  holy  in  all  his  works  ;  the  Lord  is  Jiigh 
to  all  them  that  call  upon  him.  Psal.  145.  17.  Hannah, 
after  a  return  of  prayer,  sets  a  particular  mark  upon  this 
in  her  song.  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  2,  2, 
separated  from  all  dross,  firm  to  his  covenant,   and  righ- 
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teous  in  it  to  his  suppliants  that  confide  in  him,  and  plead 
his  word.  When  we  observe  the  workings  of  this  in  every 
return  of  prayer,  we  honour  it ;  it  is  a  sign  the  mercy  is 
really  a  return  of  prayer,  and  not  a  mercy  of  course, 
bearing  upon  it  only  the  characters  of  a  common  provi- 
dence. This  was  the  perfection  David  would  bless  for 
the  catalogue  of  mercies  in  Psal.  103.  1,  &c.  Bless  his 
holy  name.  Certainly  one  reason  why  sincere  prayer  is 
so  delightful  to  him,  is  because  it  puts  him  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  this  his  beloved  perfection,  which  he  so  much  de- 
lights to  honour.  Since  God  acts  in  all  these  as  the 
governor  of  the  w^orld,  we  honour  him  not,  unless  we  take 
notice  of  tliat  righteousness  which  fits  him  for  a  governor, 
and  is  the  inward  spring  of  all  his  motion.  Shall  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  Gen.  18.  25.  It  was  his 
design  in  his  pity  to  Israel,  as  well  as  the  calamities  he 
intended  against  the  heathens,  to  be  sanctified  in  them  ; 
that  is,  declared  holy  in  his  merciful,  as  well  as  his  judi- 
cial procedure,  Ezek.  36.  121,  23.  Hereby  God  credits 
the  righteousness,  which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
one,  and  con)[emned  by  the  other,*  he  removes  by  this 
all  suspicion  of  any  unfaithfulness  in  him. 

4.  \\'c  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  trust  his  cove- 
nant and  promise  against  outzcard  appearances.  Thus 
our  Saviour  in  the  prophecy  of  him,  Psal.  22.  2,  3,  4,  when 
God  seemed  to  bar  up  the  gates  of  his  palace  against  the 
entry  -of  any  more  petitions.  This  attribute  proves  the 
support  of  the  Redeemer's  soul ;  but  thou  art  hoh/,  O 
thou  that  inhabiiest  the  praises  of  Isj^ael ;  as  it  refers  to 
what  goes  before,  it  has  been  twice  explained  ;  as  it  refers 
to  w  hat  follows,  it  is  a  ground  of  trust,  thou  inhabitest  the 
praises  of  Israel ;  thou  hast  had  the  praises  of  Israel  for  many 
ages  for  thy  holiness.  How?  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee, 
and  thou  didst  deliver  them  ;  they  honoured  thy  holiuess 
by  their  trust,  and  thou  didst  honour  their  faith  by  a  deli- 
verance ;  thou  always  hadst  a  purity  that  would  not 
ghame  nor  confound  them.  I  will  trust  in  thee  as  thou  art 

•  Saiict.  in  lor. 
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holy,  and  expect  the  breaking  out  of  this  attribute  for  my 
good  as  well  as  my  predecessors' ;  Our  fathers  trusted  in 
thee,  &c. 

5.  We  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  shew  a  greater 
affection  to  the  marks  of  his  holiness  in  times  of  the  greatest 
contempt  of  it.  As  the  Psalmist,  They  hare  made  void  thy 
law,  therefore  I  love  thy  commandments  above  gold,  Psal. 
119.  126,  127.  While  they  spurn  at  the  purity  of  thy 
law,  I  will  value  it  above  the  gold  they  possess  ;  I  will 
esteem  it  as  gold,  because  others  count  it  as  dross ;  by 
their  scorn  of  it,  my  love  to  it  shall  be  the  warmer,  and 
my  hatred  of  iniquity  shall  be  the  sharper  ;  the  disdain  of 
others  should  inflame  us  with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  to  ap- 
pear in  the  behalf  of  his  despised  honour.  We  honour 
this  holiness  many  other  ways  ;  by  preparation  for  our 
addresses  to  him  out  of  a  sense  of  his  purity  ;  when  we 
imitate  it ;  as  he  honours  us  by  teaching  us  his  statutes, 
so  we  honour  him  by  learning  and  observing  them,  Psal. 
119-  13.5.  When  we  beg  of  him  to  shew  himself  a  re- 
finer of  us,  to  make  us  more  conformable  to  him  in  holi- 
ness, and  bless  him  for  any  communication  of  it  to  us,  it 
renders  us  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sidit. 

To  conclude  ;  to  honour  it  is  the  way  to  engage  it  for 
us ;  to  give  it  the  glory  of  what  it  hath  done  by  the 
arm  of  power  for  our  rescue  from  sin,  and  beating  down 
our  corruptions  at  his  feet,  is  the  way  to  see  more  of  its 
marvellous  works,  and  behold  a  clearer  brightness.  As 
unthankfulness  makes  him  withdraw  his  grace,  so  glo- 
rifying him  causes  him  to  impart  it.  God  honours  men 
in  the  same  way  they  honour  him :  when  we  honour  him 
by  acknowledging  his  purity,  he  will  honour  us  by  com- 
municating of  it  to  us.  This  is  the  way  to  derive  a 
greater  excellency  to  our  souls. 

Third  Exhortation.  Since  holiness  is  an  eminent 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  let  us  labour  after  a  con- 
formity to  God  in  this  perfection.  The  nature  of  God 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  scripture,  both  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  and  a  motive  to  persuade  the  creature  to  holi- 
ness. 1  John  3.  3.  Matt.  5.  41.  Levit.  11.  44.  1  Pet. 
X.  15,  1().     Since  it  is  therefore  the  nature  of  God,  the 
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more  our  natures  are  beautified  with  it,  the  more  like  we 
are  to  the  divine  nature.  It  is  not  the  pattern  of  angels, 
nor  archangels,  that  our  Saviour  or  his  apostle  proposeth- 
for  our  imitation,  but  the  original  of  all  purity,  God 
himself.  The  same  that  created  ns,  to  be  imitated  by 
us.  Nor  is  an  equal  degree  of  purity  enjoined  us ; 
though  we  are  to  be  pure,  and  perfect,  and  merciful  as 
God  is,  yet  not  essentially  so ;  for  that  would  be  to  com- 
mand us  an  impossibility  in  itself;  as  much  as  to  order 
us  to  cease  to  be  creatures,  and  commence  Gods.  No 
creature  ean  be  essentially  holy  but  by  pariicipation  from 
the  chief  fountain  of  holiness ;  but  we  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  holiness,  the  same  truth  of  holiness.  As  a 
short  line  may  be  as  straight  as  another,  though  it  parallel 
it  not  in  the  immense  length  of  it :  a  copy  may  have  the 
likeness  of  the  original,  though  not  the  same  perfection. 
Vie  cannot  be  good,  without  eyeing  some  exemplar 
of  goodness  as  the  pattern.  No  pattern  is  so  suitable  as 
that  which  is  the  highest  goodness  and  purity.  That 
linmer  that  would  draw  the  most  excellent  piece,  fixe& 
his  eyes  upon  the  most  perfect  patters.  He  that  would 
be  a  good  orator,  or  poet,  or  artificer,  considers  some 
person  most  excellent  in  each  kind,  as  the  object  of  his 
imitation.  Who  so  fit  as  God  to  be  viewed  as  the  pat- 
tern of  holiness,  in  our  intendment  of,  and  endeavour 
after  holiness  ?  The  stoics,  one  of  the  best  sects  of 
philosophers,  advised  their  disciples  to  pitch  upon  some 
eminent  example  of  virtue,  according  to  which  to  form 
their  lives  ;  as  Socrates,  &c.  But  true  holiness  does  not 
only  endeavour  to  live  the  lifs  of  a  good  man,  but  chuses 
to  live  a  divine  life  :  as  before  the  man  was  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  so  upon  his  return  he  aspires  after  the 
life  of  God.  To  endeavour  to  be  like  a  good  man,  is  to 
make  one  image  like  another  ;  to  set  our  clocks  by  other 
clocks,  without  regarding  the  sun  :  but  true  holiness  con- 
sists in  a  likeness  to  the  most  exact  sampler.  God  being 
the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the  spring  of  all 
purity  in  the  creature,  the  chief  and  first  object  of  imita- 
tion. We  disown  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures,  if  we 
breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to  him  in  what  he  is  imi- 
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table.  There  was  in  man,  as  created  according  to  God's 
image,  a  natural  appetite  to  resemble  God  :  it  was  at 
first  planted  in  him  by  the  author  of  his  nature.  The 
devil's  temptation  of  him  by  that  motive  to  transgress  the 
law,  had  been  as  an  arrow  shot  against  a  brazen  wall,  had 
there  not  been  a  desire  of  some  likeness  to  his  Creator 
engraven  upon  him.  Gen.  3.  5.  It  would  have  had  no 
more  influence  upon  him,  than  it  could  have  had  upon  a 
mere  animal.  But  man  mistook  the  term ;  he  would 
have  been  like  God  in  knowledge,  whereas  he  should 
have  affected  a  greater  resemblance  of  him  in  purity.  O 
that  we  could  exemplify  God  in  our  nature !  Precepts  may 
instruct  us  more,  but  examples  affect  us  more ;  one 
directs  us,  the  other  attracts  us.  ^Vhat  can  be  more 
attractive  of  our  imitation,  than  that  which  is  the  original 
of  all  purity  both  m  men  and  angels  ? 

This  conformity  to  him  consists  in  imitation  of  him, 
in  his  laiv.  The  purity  of  his  nature  was  first  visible  in 
this  glass  ;  hence  it  is  called  a  holy  law,  Rom.  7.  12  :  a 
pure  law,  Psa.  \9.  8.  Holy  and  pure,  as  it  is  a  ray  of 
the  pure  nature  of  the  Law-giver.  When  our  lives  are  a 
comment  upon  his  law,  they  are  expressive  of  his  holi- 
ness :  we  conform  to  his  holiness,  when  we  regulate  our- 
selves by  his  law,  as  it  is  a  transcript  of  his  holiness : 
we  do  not  imitate  it,  when  we  do  a  thing  in  the  matter  of  it 
agreeable  to  that  holy  rule,  but  when  we  do  it  with  respect 
to  the  purity  of  the  Law-giver  beaming  in  it.  If  it  be 
agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  convenient  for  some  design 
of  our  own,  and  we  do  any  thing  only  with  a  respect  to 
that  design,  we  make  not  God's  holiness  discovered  in  the 
law  our  rule,  but  our  own  convenieucy  :  it  is  not  a  con- 
formity to  God,  but  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  self. 
As  in  abstinence  from  intemperate  courses,  not  because 
the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law  hath  prescribed  it,  but 
because  the  health  of  our  bodies,  or  some  noble  content- 
ments of  life  require  it ;  then  it  is  not  God's  holiness 
that  is  our  rule,  but  our  own  security,  conveniencv,  or 
some  thing  else  which  we  make  a  God  to  ourselves. 

It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the  law :  our  holi- 
ness should  shine  as  really  in  the   practice,    as  Crod's 

2  s  2 
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purity  does  in  the  precept.  God  hath  not  a  mere  pretence 
of  purity  in  his  nature,  but  a  reality :  it  is  not  only  a  sudden 
boilinii;  up  of  an  admiration  of  him,  or  a  starting  wish  to 
be  like  him,  from  some  sudden  impression  upon  the  fancy, 
(which  is  a  mere  temporary  blaze)  but  a  settled  temper  of 
soul,  loving  every  thing  that  is  like  him,  doing  things  out  of 
a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity  in  the  copy  he  hath 
set ;  not  a  resting  in  negatives,  but  aspiring  to  positives ; 
holy  and  harmless  are  distinct  things :  they  were  distinct 
qualitications  in  our  high  priest  in  his  obedience  to  the 
law,  Hch.  7.  26;  so  they  must  be  in  us. 

This  conformity  consists  further,  in  imitation  of  him, 
in  his  Christ.  As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is 
the  image,  of  his  holiness  :  the  glory  of  God  is  too  dazzling 
to  be  beheld  by  us :  the  acute  eye  of  an  angel  is  too 
weak  to  look  upon  that  bright  sun  without  covering  his 
face.  We  are  much  too  Aveak  to  take  our  measures  from 
that  Purity  which  is  infinite  in  his  nature.  JJut  he  hath 
made  his  Son  like  us,  that  by  the  iiiiitation  of  him  in  that 
temper,  and  shadow  of  human  flesh,  we  may  arrive  to  a 
resemblance  of  him,  2  Cor.  3.  18.  Then  there  is  a  con- 
formity to  him,  when  that  which  Christ  did  is  drawn  in 
lively  colours  in  the  soul  of  a  christian  ;  when  as  he  died 
upon  the  cross  we  die  to  our  sins ;  as  he  rose  from  the 
grave  we  rise  from  our  lusts  ;  as  he  ascended  on  high,  we 
mount  our  souls  thither :  when  we  express  in  our  lives 
what  shined  in  his,  and  exemphfy  in  our  hearts  what 
he  acted  in  the  world,  and  become  with  him,  as  he  was, 
separate  from  sinners.  The  holiness  of  God  in  Christ 
is  our  ultimate  pattern :  as  we  are  not  only  to  believe  in 
Christ,  but  by  Christ  in  God,  Job  14.  1,  so  we  are  not  only 
to  imitate  Christ,  but  the  holiness  of  God  as  discovered  in 
Christ. 

And  to  enforce  this  upon  us,  let  us  consider, 
].  It  is  this  only  wherein  he  commands  our  imitation  of 
him.  We  are  n<;t  commanded  to  be  mighty  and  wise, 
as  God  is  mighty  and  wise ;  but  be  holy  as  1  am  holy.  The 
declarations  of  his  power  are  to  enforce  our  subjection ; 
those  of  his  wisdom  to  encourage  our  direction  by  him ; 
but  this  only  to  attract  our  imitation.     When  he  saith, 
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I  am  holy,  the  immediate  inference  he  makes,  is  he  ye  so 
too,  which  is  not  the  proper  instruction  from  any  other  per- 
fection. *  Man  was  created  by  divine  power,  and  har- 
monized by  divine  wisdom,  but  not  after  them,  or  accord- 
ing to  them,  as  the  true  image ;  this  was  the  prerogative 
of  divine  hohness,  to  be  the  pattern  of  his  rational  crea- 
ture, Eph.  4.  24.  Col.  3.  10.  Wisdom  and  power  were 
subservient  to  this,  the  one  as  the  pencil,  the  other  as 
the  liand  that  moved  it.  The  condition  of  a  crcatm'c  is 
too  mean  to  have  the  communications  of  the  divine 
essence,  the  true  impressions  of  his  righteousnt^ss  and 
goodness  we  are  only  capable  of.  It  is  only  in  those ' 
moral  perfections  we  are  said  to  resemble  God.  The 
devils,  those  impure  and  ruined  spirits,  are  nearer  to  him 
in  strength' and  knowledge  than  we  are ;  yet  in  regard  of 
that  natural  and  intellectual  pei'fection,  never  counted 
like  him,  but  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  because 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  his  purity.  God  values  not 
a  natural  might,  nor  an  accute  understanding,  nor  vouch- 
safes such  perfections  the  glorious  title  of  that  of  his 
image,  "f  Plutarch  says  God  is  angry  ^vith  those  that 
imitate  his  thunder  or  lightning,  his  woi'ks  of  majesty;  but 
delighted  with  those  that  imitate  his  virtue.  In  this  only 
we  can  never  incur  any  reproof  from  him,  but  for  falling 
short  of  him  and  his  glory.  Had  Adam  endeavoured  after 
an  imitation  ofthis,  instead  of  that  of  divine  knowledge, 
he  had  escaped  his  fall,  and  preserved  his  standing;  and  had 
Lucifer  wished  himself  like  God  in  this,  as  well  as  his 
dominion,  he  had  still  been  a  glorious  angel.  To  reach 
after  union  with  the  Supreme  Being  in  regard  of  holiness, 
is  the  only  generous  and  commendable  ambition, 

2.  This  is  the  prune  way  of  honouring  God.  We  do 
not  so  glorify  God  by  elevated  admirations,  oi'  eloquent 
expressions,  or  pompous  services  of  him,  as  when  we  aspire 
to  converse  with  him  with  unstained  spirits,  and  live  to 
him  in  living  like  him.  The  angels  are  not  called  holy 
for  applauding  his  purity,  but  conforming  to  it.     The 

*  In  this  saith  Plato,  God  is  f»'  ^fow  Trapdhiyjua. 
t  Eugub.  inde  perenni  philoso.  Lib.  6.  cap.  6, 
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more  perfect  any  creature  is  in  the  rank  of  beings,  the 
more  is  the  Creator  honoured  ;  as  it  is  more  for  the 
honour  of  God  to  create  an  angel  or  man,  than  a  mere 
aniuial ;  because  there  are  in  such,  clearer  characters  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  than  in  those  that  are  inferior. 
The  more  perfect  any  creature  is  morally,  the  more  is 
God  glorified  by  that  creature ;  it  is  a  real  declaration 
that  God  is  the  best  and  most  amiable  being ;  that  nothing 
besides  him  js  valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  the  object  of 
our  imitation.  It  is  a  greater  honouring  of  him,  than  the 
highest  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  most  religious  bodily 
exercise,  or  the  singing  this  song  of  IMoses  in  the  text, 
with  a  triumphant  spirit.  As  it  is  more  the  honour  of  a 
father  to  be  imitated  in  his  virtues  by  his  son,  than  to 
have  all  the  highest  commendations  of  the  tongue  or  pen 
of  a  vicious  and  debauched  child.  By  this  we  honour 
him  in  that  perfection  which  is  dearest  to  him,  and  count- 
ed by  him  as  the  chiefest  glory  of  his  nature. 

God  seems  to  accept  the  glorifying  of  this  attribute,  as 
if  it  were  a  real  addition  to  that  holiness  which  is  infinite 
in  his  nature,  and  because  infinite,  cannot  admit  of  any  in- 
crease :  and  therefore  the  Avord  sanclijied  is  used  instead 
of  glorified,  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself y  and  let 
him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread,  Isa.  8.  13. 
And  they  shall  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  fear 
the  God  of  Israel,  Isa.  29-  23.  This  sanctification  of 
God  is  by  the  fear  of  him,  which  signifies  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  reverence  of  him,  and  a  righteous- 
ness before  him.  He  does  not  say,  when  he  would  have 
his  power  or  wisdom  glorified,  empower  me  or  make  me 
wise ;  but  when  he  would  have  holiness  glorified  by  the 
creature,  he  says  sanctify  me  ;  that  is,  manifest  the  purity 
of  my  nature  by  the  holiness  of  your  lives  :  but  he  expres- 
ses it  in  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were  an  addition  to  this 
infinite  perfection,  so  acceptable  it  is  to  him ;  as  if  it 
were  a  contribution  from  his  creature  for  the  enlarg- 
ing an  attribute  so  pleasing  to  him,  and  so  glorious 
in  his  eye.  It  is  as  much  as  in  the  creature  lies,  a  pre- 
serving the  life  of  God,  since  this  perfection  is  his 
life ;  and  that  he  would  as  soon  part  with  his  life  as  part 
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with  his  purity.  It  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  God  in 
the  world,  and  attracts  others  to  a  love  of  him  ;  whereas 
unworthy  carriages  defame  God  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
briug  up  an  ill  report  of  him,  as  if  he  were  such  a  one  as 
those  that  profess  him,  and  walk  unsuitably  to  their  pro- 
fession, appear  to  be. 

3.  This  is  the  e.vceltency  and  beauty  of  a  creature.     1  he 
title  of  beauty  is  given  to  it  in  PsaL  1  iO.  3.     Beauties  m 
the  plural  number,  as  comprehending  in  it  all  other  beau- 
ties whatsoever.     What  is  a  divine  excellency  can  not  be 
a  creature's  deformity  :  the  natural  beauty  of  it  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  divinity;  and  a  holy  man  ought  to  esteem 
himself  excellent,  it   being   such  in  his  measure  as  his 
God  is,  and  puts  his  principal  felicity  in  the  possession 
of  the  same  purity  in  truth.     This  is  the  refined  com- 
plexion of  the  angels  that  stand  before  his  throne.     The 
devils  lost  their  comeliness  when  they  fell  from  it.     It  was 
the  honour  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour,  not  only 
to  be  united  to  the  Deity,  but  to  be  sanctified  by  it.     He 
was /«irer  than  all  the  children  of  inen,  because  he  had 
a  holiness  above  the  children  of  men  :  grace  zeas  poured 
into  his  lips,  PsaL  45.  2.     It  was  the  jewel  of  the  reason- 
able nature  in  paradise :  conformity  to  God  was  man's 
oric^inal  happiness  in  his  created  state,  and   what  was 
naturally  so,  cannot  but  be  immutably  so  in  its  own 
nature.     The  beauty  of  eveij  thing  copied  consists  in 
its  likeness  to  the  original :  every  thing  hath  more  of  love- 
liness, as  it  hath  greater  impressions  of  its  first  pattern  : 
in  this  respect  holiness  has  more  of  beauty  on  it,  than  the 
whole  creation,  because  it  partakes  of  a  greater  excellency 
of  God  than  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

No  greater  glory  can  be,  than  to  be  a  conspicuous  and 
visible  image  of  the  invisible,  and  holy,  and  blessed  God. 
As  this  is  the  splendour  of  all  the  divine  attributes,  so  it 
is  the  flower  of  all  a  christian's  graces,  the  crown  of  all 
religion  :  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  the  kings 
daitghter  is  said  to  be  all  glorious  within,  PsaL  45.  13. 
It  is  more  excellent  than  the  soul  itself,  since  the  greatest 
soul  is  but  a  deformed  piece  without  it ;  "a  diamond  with- 
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out  lustre."  *  What  are  the  noble  faculties  of  the  soul 
without  it,  but  as  a  curious  rusty  \vatch,  a  delicate  heap 
of  disorder  and  confusion?  It  is  impossible  there  can  be 
beauty,  where  there  are  a  multitude  of  spots  and  wrinkles 
that  blemish  a  countenance,  Eph.  5.  27.  It  can  never 
be  in  its  true  brightness,  but  when  it  is  perfect  in  purity, 
when  it  regains  what  it  was  possessed  of  by  creation,  and 
dispossessed  of  by  the  fall,  and  recovers  its  primitive 
temper.  We  are  not  so  beantiful  by  being  the  work  of 
God,  as  by  having  a  stamp  of  God  upon  us.  Worldly 
greatness  may  make  men  honourable  in  the  sight  of 
creeping  worms.  Soft  lives,  ambitious  reaches,  luxuri- 
ous pleasures,  and  a  pompous  religion  render  no  man 
excellent  and  noble  in  the  sight  of  God  :  this  is  not  the 
excellency  and  nobility  of  the  deity  which  we  are  bound 
to  resemble ;  other  lines  of  a  divine  image  must  be  drawn 
in  us  to  render  us  truly  excellent. 

4.  It  is  our  life.  What  is  the  life  of  God,  is  truly 
the  life  of  a  rational  creature. t  The  life  of  the  body 
consists  not  in  the  perfection  of  its  niembers,  and  the 
integrity  of  its  organs,  these  remain  when  the  body 
becomes  a  dead  carcase;  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
soul,  and  its  vigorous  animation  of  every  part,  to  per- 
form the  distinct  offices  belonging  to  each  of  them. 
The  life  of  the  soul  consists  not  in  its  being,  or  spiritual 
substance,  or  the  excellency  of  its  faculties  of  under- 
standing and  \vill,  but  in  the  moral  and  becoming  opera- 
tions of  them.  The  spirit  is  only  life  because  oj  righteous- 
ness, Rom.  8.  10.  The  faculties  are  turned  by  it,  to 
acquit  themselves  in  their  functions,  according  to  the  will 
of  God ;  the  absence  of  this  doth  not  only  deform  the 
soul,  but  in  a  sort  annihilate  it,  in  regard  of  its  true 
essence  and  end.  Grace  gives  a  christian  being,  and  a 
want  of  it  is  the  want  of  a  true  being,  1  Cor.  15.  10. 
When  Adam  divested  himself  of  his  original  righteous- 
ness, he  came  under  the  force  of  the  threatening,  in  re- 
gard of  a  spiritual  deatli ;  every  person  is  morally  dead 

*  Vaughan,  p.  4.  5.  t  Amirald,  in  Heb.  p.  101,  102. 
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•ivhUe  he  lives  an  unholy  life,  1  Tim.  5.  6.  What  life  is 
to  the  body,  tliat  is  righteousness  to  the  Spirit;  and  the 
greater  measure  of  holiness  it  hath,  the  more  of  life  it 
hath,  because  it  is  in  a  greater  nearness,  and  partakes 
more  fully  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Is  not  that  the  most 
^vorthy  life,  which  God  makes  most  account  of,  without 
which  his  life  could  not  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  life, 
but  a  life  worse  than  death  ?  What  a  miserable  life  is 
that  of  the  men  of  the  world,  that  are  carried  with 
greedy  inclinations  to  all  manner  of  unrighteousness, 
whither  their  interests  or  their  lusts  invite  them  ?  The 
most  beautiful  body  is  a  vile  carcase,  and  the  most 
honourable  person  hath  but  a  brutish  life,  Psal.  49.  20 ; 
misei'able  creatures  when  their  life  shall  be  extinct  with- 
out a  divine  rectitude,  when  all  other  things  will  vanish 
as  the  shadows  of  the  night  at  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 
Holiness  is  our  life. 

5.  It  is  this  only  fits  us  for  communion  with  God. 
Since  it  is  our  beauty  and  our  life ;  without  it,  what  com- 
munion can  an  excellent  God  have  with  deformed  crea- 
tures, a  living  God  with  dead  creatures  ?  JVithout  holi- 
ness none  shall  see  God,  Heb.  12.  14.  The  creature 
must  be  stripped  of  his  unrighteousness,  or  God  of  his 
purity,  before  they  can  come  together.  Likeness  is  the 
ground  of  communion  and  of  delight  in  it;  the  opposi- 
tion between  God  and  unholy  souTs,  is  as  great  as  that 
between  light  and  darkness,  divine  fruition  is  not  so  much 
by  a  union  of  presence,  as  a  union  of  nature.  Heaven 
is  not  so  much  an  outward,  as  an  inward  life ;  the  foun- 
dation of  glory  is  laid  in  grace ;  a  resemblance  to  God 
is  our  vital  happiness,  without  which  the  vision  of  God 
would  not  be  so  much  as  a  cloudy  and  shadowy  happiness, 
but  rather  a  torment  than  a  felicity ;  unless  we  be  of 
a  like  nature  to  God,  we  cannot  have  a  pleasing  fruition 
of  him. 

Some  philosophers  think,  that  if  our  bodies  were  of 
the  same  nature  wdth  the  heavens,  of  an  ethereal  sub- 
stance, the  nearness  to  the  sun  would  cherish,  not  scorch 
us.  Were  we  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  we  might 
enjoy  God  with  delight ;  whereas  remaining  in  our  un- 
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likeness  to  biin,  we  cannot  think  of  him,  and  approacli 
to  him  without  terror.  As  soon  as  sin  had  stripped  man 
of  the  image  of  God,  he  was  an  exile  from  the  com- 
fortable presence  of  God,  unworthy  for  God  to  hold 
any  correspondence  with ;  he  can  no  more  delight  in  a 
defiled  person,  than  a  man  can  take  a  toad  into  intimate 
converse  with  him ;  he  would  hereby  discredit  his  own 
nature,  and  justify  our  impurity.  The  holiness  of  a 
creature  only  prepares  him  for  an  eternal  conjunction 
•with  God  in  glory.  Enoch's  walking  with  God,  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  so  soon  wafted  to  the  full  fruition  of 
him ;  he  hath  as  much  delight  in  such,  as  m  heaven 
itself;  one  is  his  habitation  as  well  as  the  other;  the  one 
is  his  habitation  of  glory,  and  the  other  is  the  house  of 
his  pleasure.  If  he  dwell  in  Zion,  it  must  be  a  holi/ 
7noimtam^  Joel  3.  1 7,  and  the  members  of  Zion  must  be 
upheld  in  their  rectitude  and  integrity,  before  they  be  set 
before  the  face  of  God  for  ever,  Psal.  41.   12. 

Such  are  styled  his  jewels,  his  portion,  as  if  he  lived 
upon  them,  as  a  man  upon  his  inheritance.  As  God 
cannot  delight  in  us,  so  neither  can  we  delight  in  God 
without  it.  We  must  purify  ourselves  as  he  is  pure,  if 
we  expect  to  see  him  as  he  is  in  the  comfortable  glory  and 
beauty  of  his  nature;  else  the  sight  of  God  would  be 
terrible  and  troublesome  ;  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
likeness  of  God  at  the  resurrection,  unless  we  have  a 
righteousness  wherewith  to  behold  his  foce,  Psal.  17.  15. 
It  is  a  vain  imagination  in  any  to  think  that  heaven 
can  be  a  place  of  happiness  to  him,  in  whose  eye  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  which  fills  and  adorns  it,  is  an  un- 
lovely thing;  or  that  any  can  have  satisfaction  in  that 
divine  purity  which  is  loathsome  to  him  in  the  imitations 
of  it.  We  cannot  enjoy  him,  unless  we  resemble  him  ; 
nor  take  any  pleasure  in  him  if  we  were  with  him,  with- 
out something  of  likeness  to  him.  Holiness  fits  us  for 
communion  with  God. 

6.  We  can  have  no  evidence  of  our  election  and  adop- 
tion without  it.  Conformity  to  God  in  purity,  is  the 
fiuit  of  electing  love,  He  hath  chosen  us  that  we  should 
he  holy^  Eph.  1.  4.     The  goodness  of  the  fruit  evidences 
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the  nature  of  the  root ;  this  is  the  seal  that  assures  us  tlie 
patent  is  the  authentic  grant  of  the  prince.  W'liatso- 
ever  is  holy,  speaks  itself  to  be  from  God ;  and  who- 
soever is  holy,  speaks  himself  to  belong  to  Ciod.  This 
is  the  only  evidence  that  we  are  bom  oj  God,  John  2.  2^. 
The  subduing  our  souls  to  him,  the  forming  us  into  a 
resemblance  to  himself,  is  a  more  certain  sign  we  belong 
to  him,  tiian  if  we  had  with  Isaiah  seen  his  glory  in  the 
vision  with  all  his  train  of  angels  about  him.  This 
justifies  us  to  be  the  seed  of  God,  when  he  hath  as  it 
were  taken  a  portion  from  his  own  purity,  and  en- 
grafted it  in  our  spirits.  He  can  never  own  us  for  his 
children  without  his  mark,  the  stamp  of  holiness.  Satan's 
stamp  is  none  of  God's  badge.  Our  spiritual  extraction 
from  him  is  but  pretended,  unless  we  do  things  worthy 
of  so  illustrious  a  birth,  and  becoming  the  honour  of  so 
great  a  father.  What  evidence  can  we  else  have  of  any 
child-like  love  to  God,  since  the  proper  act  of  love  is  to 
imitate  the  object  of  our  affections  ? 

And  that  we  may  be  in  some  measure  like  to  God  in 
this  excellent  perfection  ; 

I.  Let  us  be  often  viewing  and  ritminating  on  the 
holiness  of  God,  especially  as  discovered  in  Christ.  It 
is  by  believing  meditation  on  him,  that  we  are  changed 
into  the  sajne  image,  Cor.  3.  18.  We  can  think  often 
of  nothing  that  is  excellent  in  the  world,  but  it  draws 
our  faculties  to  some  kind  of  suitable  operation ;  and 
why  should  not  such  an  excellent  idea  of  the  holiness  of 
God  in  Christ  perfect  our  understandings,  and  awaken 
all  the  pow  ers  of  our  souls  to  be  formed  to  actions  worthy 
of  him  ?  A  painter  employed  in  drawing  some  excellent 
piece,  has  not  only  his  pattern  before  his  eyes,  but  his 
eye  frequently  upon  the  pattern,  to  possess  his  fancy  to 
draw  forth  an  exact  resemblance.  He  that  would  ex- 
press the  image  of  God,  must  imprint  upon  his  mind 
the  purity  of  his  nature ;  cherish  it  in  his  thoughts,  that 
the  excellent  beauty  of  it  may  pass  from  his  understand- 
ing to  his  affections,  and  from  his  affections  to  his  prac- 
tice. How  can  we  arise  to  conformity  to  God  in  Christ, 
whose  most  holy  nature  we  seldom  glance  upon,   and 
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more  rarely  sink  our  souls  into  the  depths  of  it  by 
meditation  ?  Be  frequent  in  the  meditation  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God. 

2.  Let  us  often  exercise  ourselves  m  acts  of  love  to 
God,  because  of  this  perfection.  The  more  adoring 
thoughts  we  have  of  God,  the  more  delightfully  we  shall 
aspire  to,  and  more  ravishingly  catch  after,  any  thing 
that  may  promote  the  more  full  draught  of  his  divine 
image  in  our  hearts.  What  we  intensely  affect,  we  desire 
to  be  as  near  to  as  we  can,  and  to  be  that  very  thing 
rather  than  ourselves.  All  imitations  of  others,  arise 
from  an  intense  love  to  their  persons  or  excellency. 
When  the  soul  is  delighted  with  this  perfection  of  God, 
it  will  desire  to  be  united  with  it ;  to  have  it  drawn  in  it, 
more  than  to  have  its  own  being  continued  to  it.  It  will 
desire  and  delight  in  its  own  being,  in  order  to  this 
heavenly  and  s'piritual  work.  The  impressions  of  the 
nature  of  God  upon  it,  and  the  imitations  of  the  nature 
of  God  by  it,  will  be  more  desirable  than  any  natural 
perfection  whatsoever.  The  will  in  loving  is  rendered 
like  the  object  beloved  ;  is  turned  into  its  nature,  *  and 
imbibes  its  qualities.  The  soul  by  loving  God,  will 
find  itself  more  and  more  transformed  into  the  divine 
image,  Avhereas  slighted  ensamples  are  never  thonght 
worthy  of  imitation. 

3.  Let  us  make  God  our  end.  Every  man's  mind 
forms  itself  to  a  likeness  to  that  which  it  makes  its  chief 
end.  An  earthly  soul  is  as  drossy  as  the  earth  he  de- 
sires. An  ambitious  soul  is  as  elevated  as  the  honour 
he  reaches  at ;  the  same  characters  that  are  upon  the 
thing  aimed  at,  will  be  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of  him 
that  aims  at  it.  When  God  and  his  glory  are  made  our 
end,  we  shall  find  a  silent  likeness  pass  in  upon  us ;  the 
beauty  of  God  will  by  degrees  enter  upon  our  souls. 

4.  In  every  deliberate  action,  let  us  reflect  upon  the 
divine  purity  as  a  pattern.  Let  us  examine  whether  any 
thing  we  are  prompted  to,  bears  an  impression  of  God 
upon  it :  whether  it  looks  like  a  thing,  that  God  him- 

*  Amor  naturam  induit  &c  mores  irabibit  rei  amatae. 
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self  would  do  in  that  case,  were  he  in  our  natures,  and 
in  our  circumstances.  See  whether  it  hatli  the  livery  of 
God  upon  it,  how  congruous  it  is  to  his  nature ;  whettier, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  holiness  of  God  can  beglorilied 
thereby ;  and  let  us  be  industrious  in  all  this.  For  can 
such  an  imitation  be  ^asy  which  is  resisted  by  the  con- 
stant assaults  of  the  flesh,  which  is  discouraged  by  our 
own  ignorance,  and  impressed  by  our  faint  and  lan- 
guishing desires  after  it?  O!  happy  we,  if  there  were 
such  a  heart  in  us. 

A  fourth  exhortation.  If  holiness  be  a  perfection  be- 
longing to  the  nature  of  God;  then,  where  there  is  some 
weak  conformity  to  the  holiness  of  God,  let  us  labour  to 
grow  up  in  it,  and  breathe  after  fuller  measures  of  it.  The 
more  likeness  we  have  to  him,  the  more  love  we  shall 
have  from  him.  Communion  will  be  suitable  to  our  imi- 
tation ;  his  love  to  himself  in  his  essence  will  cast  out 
beams  of  love  to  himself  in  his  image.  If  God  loves 
holiness  in  a  lower  measure,  much  more  will  he  love  it  in 
a  higher  degree,  because  then  his  image  is  more  illustri- 
ous and  beautiful,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  lively  linea- 
ments of  his  own  infinite  purity.  Perfection  in  any  thing 
is  more  lovely  and  amiable  than  imperfection  in  any  state; 
and  the  nearer  any  thing  arrives  to  perfection,  the  further 
are  those  things  separated  from  it  which  might  cool  an 
affection  to  it.  An  increase  in  holiness  is  attended  witii 
a  manifestation  of  his  love.  He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments^ and  keeps  them,  lie  it  is  that  loves  me,  and  he  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  I  will 
manifest  myself  to  him,  John  14.  21.  It  is  a  testimony 
of  love  to  God,  and  God  will  not  be  behind-hand  with 
the  creature  in  kindness.  He  loves  a  holy  man  for  some 
resemblance  to  him  in  his  nature ;  but  when  there  is  an 
abounding  in  sanctified  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  there  is 
an  increase  of  favour.  The  more  we  resemble  the  origi- 
nal, the  more  shall  we  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  that  ori- 
ginal. As  any  partake  more  of  the  divine  likeness,  they 
partake  more  of  the  divine  happiness. 

Fifth  exhortation.     Let  us  carry  ourselves  holily  in  a 
spiritual  manner  in  all  our  rxUgious  approaches  to  God ; 
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Holiness  becomes  thy  house,  O  Lord  for  ever,  Psai.  93.  5. 
This  attribute  should  work  in  us  a  deep  and  reverential 
respect  to  God.  This  is  the  reason  rendered  why  we 
should  worship  at  his  footstool,  in  the  lowest  posture  of 
humility  prostrate  before  him,  because  he  is  holy,  Psal. 
99.  5.  Shoes  must  be  put  off  from  our  feet,  E.rod.  3.  5, 
that  is,  lusts  from  our  affections,  every  thing  that  our  souls 
are  clogged  and  defiled  with,  as  the  shoes  are  with  dirt. 
He  is  not  willing  we  should  offer  to  him  an  impure  soul, 
unclean  hearts,  carcasses  putrihed  in  vice.  Our  services 
are  to  be  as  free  from  profaneness,  as  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law  were  to  be  free  from  sickliness  or  any  blemish.  What- 
soever is  contrary  to  his  purity  is  abhorred  by  him,  and 
unlovely  in  his  sight,  and  can  meet  with  no  other  success 
at  his  hands,  but  a  disdainful  turning  away  both  of  his 
eye  and  ear,  Isa.  1.  15.  Since  he  is  an  immense  purity, 
he  will  reject  from  his  presence,  and  from  having  any 
communion  with  him,  all  that  Mhich  is  not  conformable 
to  him ;  as  light  chases  away  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  will  not  mix  with  it.  If  we  stretch  out  our  hands  to- 
wards him,  we  mu^t  put  ini  quit  1/ for  away  from  us  ;  the 
fruits  of  all  service  will  else  drop  off  to  nothing.  Then 
shall  the  offering  of  Juaah  a?id  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  to  the 
Lord ; — When?  When  the  heart  is  purged  by  (Christ  sit^ 
ting  as  di  purifier  of  silver,  Mai.  3.  3,  4.  Not  all  the  in- 
cense of  the  Indies  yields  him  so  sweet  a  savour  as  one 
spiritual  act  of  worship  from  a  heart  estranged  from  the 
vileness  of  the  world,  and  delighted  with  an  affection  to, 
and  a  desire  of  imitating,  the  purity  of  his  nature. 

Shrth  exhortation.  Let  us  address  for  holiness  to  God 
thejountain  of  it.  As  he  is  the  author  of  bodily  life  in 
the  creature,  so  he  is  the  author  of  his  own  life,  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul.  By  his  holiness  he  makes  men  holy, 
as  the  sun  by  his  light  enlightens  the  air.  He  is  not  only 
the  holy  One,  but  our  holy  One,  Isa.  43.  15.  The  Lord 
that  sanctifies  us,  Lev.  20.  8.  As  he  hath  mercy  to  par- 
don us,  so  he  hath  holiness  to  purify  us,  the  excellency 
of  being  a  sun  to  comfort  us,  and  a  shield  to  protect  us, 
giving  grace  and  glory,  Psal.  84.  1 1 .  Giace  whereby  we 
may  have  communion  with  him   to  our  comfort,   and 
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strength  against  our  spiritual  enemies  for  our  defence; 
grace  as  our  prej^aratory  to  glory,  and  grace  growing  up 
till  it  ripen  in  glory.  He  only  can  mould  us  into  a  divine 
frame  ;  the  great  original  can  only  derive  the  excellency 
of  his  own  nature  to  us.  We  are  too  low,  too  lame  to 
lift  up  ourselves  to  it ;  too  much  in  love  with  our  own  de- 
formity to  admit  of  this  beauty  without  a  heavenly  p<jwcr 
inclining  our  desires  for  it,  our  affections  to  it,  and  our 
willingness  to  be  partakers  of  it. 

lie  can  as  soon  set  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  a  deform- 
ed heart,  as  he  did  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  a  confu- 
sed mass  when  he  made  the  world.  He  can  as  soon  cause 
the  light  of  purity  to  rise  out  of  the  darkness  of  corrup- 
tion, as  frame  glorious  spirits  out  of  the  insufficiency  of 
nothing.  His  beauty  does  not  decay,  he  hath  as  mucn  in 
himself  now  as  he  had  in  his  eternity ;  he  is  as  ready  to 
impart  it  as  he  was  at  the  creation,  only  we  must  wait 
upon  him  for  it,  and  be  content  to  have  it  by  small  mea- 
sures and  decrees.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  sanctification 
if  we  come  to  him  as  a  God  of  holiness,  since  he  is  a  God 
of  peace,  and  the  breach  made  by  Adam  is  repaired  by 
Christ ;  And  the  x^ery  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  xvhoUy, 
&c.  Thess.  1.  5.  23.  He  restores  the  sanctifying  spirit 
which  was  withdrawn  by  the  Fall,  as  he  is  a  God  pacitied, 
and  as  his  holiness  is  righted  by  the  Redeemer.  The 
beauty  of  it  appears  in  its  smiles  upon  a  man  in  Cin'ist, 
and  is  as  ready  to  impart  itself  to  the  reconciled  creature, 
as  before  justice  was  to  punish  the  rebellious  one.  He 
loves  to  send  forth  the  streams  of  this  perfection  into  cre- 
ated channels,  more  than  any  else.  He  did  not  design 
the  making  the  creature  so  powerful  as  he  might,  because 
power  is  not  such  an  excellency  in  its  own  nature,  but  as 
it  is  conducted  and  managed  by  some  other  excellency. 
Power  is  indifferent,  and  may  be  used  well  or  ill,  accord- 
ing as  the  possessor  of  it  is  righteous  or  unrighteous. 
God  makes  not  the  creature  so  powerful  as  he  might,  but 
he  delights  to  make  the  creature  that  waits  upon  him  as 
holy  as  it  can  be,  beginning  it  in  this  world,  and  ripening 
it  in  the  other.  It  is  from  him  Ave  must  expect  it,  and 
from  him  that  we  must  beg  it,  and  draw  arguments  from 
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the  holiness  of  his  nature  to  move  him  to  work  hoUness 
in  our  spirits  :  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  plea.  Purity 
is  the  favourite  of  his  own  nature,  and  delights  itself  in 
the  resemblances  of  it  in  the  creature.  Let  us.  also  go  to 
God,  to  preserve  what  he  hath  already  wrought  and  im- 
parted. As  we  cannot  attain  it,  so  we  cannot  maintain 
it  without  him.  God  gave  it  Adam,  and  he  lost  it ;  when 
God  gives  it  us,  we  shall  lose  it  without  his  influencing 
and  preserving  grace.  The  channel  will  be  without  a 
stream,  if  the  fountain  do  not  bubble  it  forth ;  and  tlie 
stream  will  vanish  if  the  fountain  does  not  constantly  sup- 
ply them.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  holiness  as 
he  is  a  God  glorious  in  lioimess.  By  this  we  honour  God,, 
and  advantage  ourselves. 
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